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LONDON MAGAZINE, 


No. V.— •August, 1828. 


BEFORMS IN THE LAW. 


NO. II.-THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTy. 


I now mean to be serious;—it is time. 

Since laughter now-a-days is deemed too serious. 
A jest at Vice by Virtue’s called a crime, 

And critically held as deleterious: 

Besides, the sad’s a source of the sublime, 
Although, when long, a little apt to weary us: 

And therefore«hall my lay soar high and solemn. 
As an old temple dwindled to a column.—B yron. 


The discussion of a recondite subject in a popular manner is our 
present intention. Particularly necessary is this to the consideration of 
a matter, which, in its abstruseness and i^ricacy, is alone equalled by 
its consequent removal far from the attainment, and indeqd the inves¬ 
tigation, of but a very few;Avhen, vitally jpffecting the interests of the 
people at lar^c, it dtmands^at least a due consideration, and a general 
knowledge. Thus im]>ressed, we shall endeavour to set forth some 
of the most material rules which govern the real property of this 
kingdom ; remarking, at the same time, with as much impartiality as 
possible, on the nlerits and faults of this system. And although, by 
possibility, we may, from their very nature, not succeed in making all 
the matters which will be involved herein at once so apparent.to the 
minds of our readers as might be wished,—^yet let them by no means 
be discouraged, for a slight degree of continued attention will, we 
are confident, render our iriformation perfectly cleSfr*» ^ 

First, we assume as a matter of course, that the lecture on d«i|©ents, ■ 
so much after the manner of Mr. Editor Campbell, of poetic no¬ 
toriety, . has been read and duly digested. If this postulate be not 
granted,—close the boc^, and turn to our last number.' In it you will 
be amply repaid for th* additional labour it may (jost. 

In considering this subject, it will be proper to observe the digt 
tiiiction that prevails between the quantity of estate —the period or 
duration of the lands, tenements, or heredUaments, in the holding of the 
tenant;—and the quality of the estcUe^ the nature, incidents, and qpa- 
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lifications of that interest,—as a condition, a tenancy in common, 
a joint-tenancy and the like;—and the nature^gr quality of the tenure 
—as freehold or copyhold. 

Freehold tenure may be said to be, the holding of real property of 
free tenure; which, at this day, consists of all which is not copyhold. 
And it is particularly necessary to observe these distinctions above 
pointed out, as otherwise, when we come to consider the different 
quantities of estates, ambiguity would undoubtedly ensue. For, in 
many manors, a copyholder may be a tenant in fee-simple, in fee-tail, 
for life, by the curtesy, and in dower, ^11 of which are properly free- 
- hold interests, or quantities of estate amounting to freehold; yet in 
the sense or nature of the tenure, they cannot be called freeholds. 
And, although it is said, in some of “ the books,” that these “ interests” 

, do not amount to freehold, upon this reason,—that the freehold of the 
whole manor abides in, the lord, who hath granted out the use and 
occupation, but not the corporeal seisin, or true legal possession, of 
certain parcels thereof to his customary tenants at will (for all copy- 
holds are held at the will of the lord, according to the custom 
of the manor), for which ittleton hath been quoted: Yet it is 
conceived that he is no authority for this ; but that, on the contrary, ’ 
this otherwise apparent contradiction (that a man hath an estate of 
inheritance, and yet hath no freehold interest) may be reconciled on 
the distinction we have before taken, by reference to the very section 
of LittleUn, which has been quoted as a contrary authority. Little¬ 
ton's words id Sect. 8.,.are these:—“And these tenants which hold, 
according to the custome of a lordship or mannor, albeit they have an 
estate of inheritagee, accor«Kng to the custome of the lordshij)^ or 
mannor, yet because they have no freehold by the course of the com- 
mbn law, they are called tenants by base tenure." And it is obser¬ 
vably, that the word here rendered “.freehold,” is in the original text 
franktejicment *; and franktenement or liberum tenementum is de¬ 
fined by Bretton, “ the posgession of the soil-'by a freeman." Now, 
copyholders were originally villeins, per..ons no' better than slaves. 

“ They could not,” says Blackstone, “ leave their lord without his 
permission ; but if they ran away, or were purloined from him, might 
be claimed and recovered l>y action, like beasts or other chattels. 
They held indeed small portions of land, by way of sustaii.ing them¬ 
selves and families; but it was at tlie mere will of the lord, who 
might dispossess them whenever he pleased,” &c. 

It is quite clear, from what has been quoted, that such persons 
could not come under the desription of freemen; and although, by the 
kindness and infV\lgence of successive lords of manors, these estates 
have Sfeen enjoyed by the«tenants and tlieir heirs, according to par¬ 
ticular customs estalDlished in their respective districts,—yet, never¬ 
theless, they are still held at the will of the lord, us is found expressed 
in the court rolls; notwithstanding that will, may be now tpialified 
and restricted, and, at this day, can only be exeAted “ according to the 
^stdm. of the manor.” • 

. On this authority, therefore, that copyholders were not originally 
freemen, and that they are< not at this day freemen, further than the 
custom of the mai^r 'has made them suchj we found the distinction 
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with which we started, and assert, that a cop)^older may have (by 
the custom of the manor) a freehold though he has not a 

freehold tenure. 

When, in the course of the following pages, we shall have occasion 
t^peak of “ freehold,” we are to be understood as signifying a cer¬ 
tain quantity of interest in land, be the land itself of what nature or 
kind it may. And n freehold is this: an indeterminate legal duration 
of light to enjoy some immovable thing, or the issues and profits of 
some immovable thing,—as an estate (i. e., an interest) for a man’s 
own life, or during the life of^auothcr, in land, or in rent issuing out 
of land. For the duration of existence of this right is indeterminate 
(it being uncertain how long the man may live,) and the enjoyment is 
to be of that which is immovable, oi of what is to iisue of that which 
is imnfovable, viz., land. Therefore, also, an estate in land for one 
thousand years is no freehold; but only a cjjattel: for there is a cer¬ 
tain prefixed time beyond which the estate cannot possibly exist; 
although as the estate is an immovable thing, it is denominated a 
chattel real. By the same name, and for the same reason, an estate 
for a certain number of years in rent,^thes, and the like, is known. 
And it may be laid down, that all which is not real estate, or which is 
not chattels real, is termed, in the law, personal, or personalty; with 
which we shall, at this time, have nothing to do. 

Estates of freehold are either of inheritance or for life. Estates of 
inheritance are either in fee-simple or fee-tail. • 

We have shown, in our last number, the necessity of the word 
“ heirs'’ in all grants, in order to create an estate in fee-simple j and 
tlviit if a man by deed convey “ to a man for everi* ioehave and to 
hold to him and his assigns for ever,’* only an estate for life passes, for 
the lack ol’ this word “ heirs.** 

Tile civil law divided the land into a right to the profits, termed 
usufruct, which was generally an estate for life, and the absolute pro- • 
perty termed nomen. A, s^ple gift of the land passed the latter; but 
the former estate v^as, in mder to pass, particularly described. This 
mode, obviously the more simple and natural, has not obtained, in our 
law, at least, since the introduction of tenures. So that at this day, 
the great absurdity prevails of language not having the effect in law 
which wirti regara to every othgr subject it is allowed to possess. For 
who in their senses, whose minds are not imbued with a knowledge of 
tenures, could at this day suppose,.that a grant to a man to hold to 
him ever, would not pass the absolute interest to him in fhe .subject 
of the grant. Yet in order»to prevent this absurdity, in a case which 
the law declaims would be one of great hardshi^^itfm being carried 
into effect, another absurdity is resorted to# In the case of w|^, tl^s 
strictness is not required; but any form of words, provided they fee 
consonant with other rules of law, have the effect of passing the fee- 
stmjile. Thus we hava two modes of construction in our law wholly 
dissimilar. And this ^ery mode of construction,/idopted wiUi respect 
> to wills to obviate tlf^ injustice (as they call it) which wouljd otherwigg 
arise in not giving effect to the intention of the maker of the will, has 
caused more dissimilar decisions, and coasequently more uncertainty, 
injustice, and absurdity^ than the very existence'bf ihe rule it was in- 

B 2 ^ > .• 
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* tended to remedy. This is the result of attempting to prevent the 
effects of a bad system from working all the injustice it would of its 
own nature cause, instead of removing (hat system itself. Unmindful 
of all principle, they seem to discover no connexion between cause 
and effect; they seem to imagine that, to prevent a complete inuiA- 
tion of evils, they must endeavour to stop the stream, which, acctra- 
ingly, on being opposed, by its own weight naturally overflows the 
country. All these evils are of feudal origin. They all spring from 
our glorious system of tenures. They all consist in preserving laws 
and customs, together with their pernicious effects, (for they were even 
in feudal times intolerably pernicious, every object and lawiiil intent of 
properly and society being sacrificed to the one idea—the cutting of 
throats,) after the disgraceful causes of these, at this time, unmeaning 
and obnoxious laws,—together with the atrocious times for whk*li they 
were made, and for which they were alone in any degree suited,—have 
ceased to exist. But we shall speak about wilKs liereafter. 

"We now pass to the consideration of estates in fee-tail. And, first, 
as to the meaning of the phrase. The expression fee-tail, or feodvfn 
talliatum, was borrowed from4be feudists *, among whom it signified 
any mutilated or truncated inheritance, from which the heirs general 
were cut ojf, being derived from the barbarous word taliarc, to cut; 
from which the French tailler, and the Italian taqliare are formed t. 
Some, however, have presumed to say, it is so called for that it is a 
part cut Q 4 jt of the whole ; but of such conceits (being of modern in¬ 
vention) we take no iic\|.ice. Here wc may observe, that before the 
infrodnction of entails by the perpetuity act, which we shall presently 
mention, the,attem^pts to perpetuate property, that is,’to j)revcnt the 
land, at any time, to be alienated, sold, or disposed of, (which, in all 
a^es, appears to have been the wish of the aristocratic and privileged 
few,) by making gifts “ lo a man and the heirs of his body,” wer^ de¬ 
feated, as the act itself dolefully recites, by the Judges construing such 
’gifts to he^7fpou condition that the doneemite, which condition, 
when once performed, (by the birth of su^n issue 4he condition ilsell' 
being fulfilled) wa.s gone, and the lands, being wholly discharged there¬ 
from, accordingly became alienable.. , > 

The nobility, and other great men of the day, then made another 
attempt to perpetuate their possessions; and to that*end precuretl the 
statute of Westminster the 2d., eommdnly called the statute de donis 
conditionabihs, or the statute of entails, of date the 13th year of the 
reign of King Edward I. It is so’called “ of Westminster the 2d,’' 
first, because the parliament was holden at Westminster; and 2dly, for 
that another paxjjj^&ant was formerly holden. at the saipe place in the 
third-Jiftar of tiie reign of tj^e same king, called Westminster the 1st.; 
tbouglr not but that other parliaments were holden at Westminster, 
but these two are so called propter exceltetdiam. ' The king and the 
great men who made this statute were all very .wise men; and all this 
(fti the authority of Lord'Coke. 

By this solemn ad of the legislature, the power of entailing pro-^ 
iJtrty was fully established ; and a most auspicious measure this wa.s,' 
not merely for the nobility, l^ut also for tlie noble profession bf the 
See f. i,, t. x., S. 24'.5. Spelfi. (31oss; 531. 
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law; for it not only allowed estates to be perpetuated, but it has per¬ 
petuated a succession of intricate points, tlie eltposition of which is 
one of the most plentiful sources of reveniTe to a most learned and use¬ 
ful body of men. 

^his estate tail is an estate of inheritance. Every man who hath 
an estate of inheritance, hath (as we have seen befow^either a fee- 
simple or a fee-tail. And for this reason it requireth two manner of 
words to create this estate; namely, words of inheritance, and words 
to “ mutilate, truncate/’ or restrict the former; for the word “ heir^ 
alone, as was formerly observed, will carry the fee-simple. Now, the 
force of this word “ heirs” is restrained by limitinp^ the heirs to be “ of 
the body*’ of some particular person or persons ^ which words, of the 
'body** are termed words of procreation, denoting', when connected 
with the given name, fium whose body these particular heirs are to 
spring,— as an estate to a man and the heirs of hn body; to a man 
and the heirs male of kis body; to a man antf the heirs of his body on 
the body of a particular woman, to be begotten; to a man and the 
1)cirs yj'mo/c of his body on the body of his presenf wife, to be begotten, 
are e\amples of different kinds of estatjis tail: the first being an estate 
tad (general, and going to all th«! lineal descendants of his body; the 
second is restricted to his male lineal descendants, and called an estate 
tad male general; the third going only to his lineal descendants, 
which should spring from the body of uparticular woniaHy and thence 
called an estate, tad special; the fourth, being restricted to Jhe female 
lineal descendants of his body to be product from a given ventflr, is 
emphatically termed, an estate tail female special. These are examifies 
of the most common kinds of estates^ tail; thejnakct «f which is 
termed in law the donor, and he to whom the estate is given is called 
the donee. And this estate should always be created by the words e^^ • 
plojed above: for it is to be noted, that “ if either words of inl\erit- 
ance, or words of procreation be omitted, albeit the others bp iii'serted, 
in the grant, it will make estate tail.” This estate tail can only de¬ 
scend to the /mmi*descen\fants of the donee, no collateral inheritance 
being allowed thereto. 

The effect of entails, however, was soon found to be extremely in¬ 
jurious to the interests of the community, particularly to the advance¬ 
ment of 'agriculture, as it prevented jiossessors who had only a life 
interest in the land from pursuing those extensive, and, therefore, 
expensive improvements, wdiich they probably would have made, had 
they been entire ‘owners of the estate. Thus (cultivation was greatly 
retarded ; besides, entails juere hurtful to commerce, by preventing the 
quick circulation of property, and by exempting latujy^rom being liable 
to the payment of debts. Such inconveni^ces must have ms^ man¬ 
kind in general desirous of overturning entails. But how cdfild this 
be done ? The barons, and other great men of the day, landholders, 
^iRlways exerting their ipfiuence in the state with the most disinterested 
^views, woujd not consent to an act of parliament to rescind the statute 
de donis, for those very reasons which chiefly induced IIS' enactment; 

‘ natfiely, the perpetuating property, and preventing its liability to lOlf- 
feitnfe, and the payment §f debts. 

At length, however,^n the reign of Edward af^r many fruitless 
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attempts to repeal this statute by an act of parliament, the ingenuity 
of the lawyers of that age, and the finesse of the courts of law, ettected 
that which by many had be^n so long desired, and which the legisla¬ 
ture, although fretjuently urged, could or would never enact, and this 
in the very teeth of the act of parliament itself: they effected the virtual 
repeal of that ttatute which declared that the will of the donor should, 
from the period of its enactment, be observed; and that the tenements 
so given (to a man, and the heirs of his body) should, at all ents, 
go to his issue, if there were any ; or, if not, should revert to the donor 
—he who created the entail,—^by the introduction of a fictitious ]>rocess, 
called a recovery. From this we nece^arily deduce, that, as it is an 
axiom with the English lawyers, as we are informed by M. de Lohne, 
that our parliament can do every other thing than make a woman a 
roan, and a man a woman—^the lawyers of that age, surpasshig the 
legislature, must have been capable of adding this also to their exploits, 
** ihtng^* at times mightily convenient, the result of the execution 
of a power to sex and unsex at pleasure. 

Recoveries owed their invention to the religious zeal of the clergy. 
.That numerous and respectably body of men, labouring in their voca¬ 
tion, had been very industrious to accumulate vast extents of land, 
which they held as payment for masses and other religious treatment, 
to be performed, as they said, for the benefit of the souls of de».cased 
penitents. Their increase of property was justly esteemed a favour¬ 
able symptom of advancement in piety; these symptoms became at 
lengfh too apparent. Tl\e necessity of restraining this was obvious; 
foifas corporations, particularly those formed of the clergy, both in law 
and in fact, never djc, had land been permitted to be limited to them 
without restriction, it would have been chained down for ever. AV- 
•(Jbrdingly. very early in our history, even so far back as tienry UI's, 
time, we find statutes to prohibit alienation to the clergy, which was 
^called alleviation in mortmain; for, as it is said in the books, the> do 
cling to prgplrty as a drowning or dying ^au <will to a straw. The 
clergy were most loth, as. their representatives of this day will feelingly 
conceive, to part witli these profitable donations. These men of reh- 
gion, accordingly, for effectuating their pious frauds practised on the 
dying moments of “ the faithful” of that age, and to elude the statute 
of mortmains had recourse to the following expedient:—^Thry set up 
'afictitious title to the land which it wrf:^ intended they should enjoy, 
and for this purpose brought their betion against the person from whom 
thdy were to hav e the laitd, and he designedly omitting to make any 
defence in the action, the religious house re^gvered the land by sentence 
of law, on the pitg®'^ption of their having a better title. And this is 
callifcd aiRecovery. » 

This ecclesiastical plan having however been restrained by an act of the 
reign of Edward 1., lay dormant for more than one hundred and fifty 
years, when, in Henry the VI.’s reign, it was attempted to be revivedj^ 
not for the use of the flergy, but for the purpose of destroying entails 5 ^ 
for (said the lawyers of those times) though die statute de donis 
nrevents a donee in tail from alienating his estate, it does not prevent 
him from resign^ it vp ig another having(% better title. In tlHJ fol¬ 
lowing reign re|»ve^eji came to be investigated in our courts of law^ 
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and they were, for the obvious reason of weakenin^jf the power of the 
nobility of that day, much approved of by Edwstfd IV. himself, who, 
most graciously, gave clandestine countenance thereto. The process 
was at a subsequent date of his reign firmly established, and, ^ Mr. 
Hargrave observes, gave the death-wound to entails. For a person 
who now wishes to cut off an entail, has only to suffer a, recovery to go 
against him in favour (as the practice is) of a eonf^erate, who re- 
couveys it to him, in pursuance of a previous arrangement; and he 
thus re-obtains the land, with the enlarged interest consequent upon 
the barring of the entail. So that, if at this day land is conveyed or 
devised to A., and the heirs o& his body, A. is tenant in tail, and by 
the express declaration of the statute de donu^ cannot alienate this 
entailed estate,—but thq same shall at all events go to his issue if he 
have apy, and if not, it shall return to the donpr or his heirs. Yet, 
by the aid of a recovery, he is enabled not^ dnly to prevent the estate 
from ever going to his issue, but also to c«t off the person in “ re¬ 
version”—him who gave the estate. After this form, called a 
recovery, is gone through, he, to whose issue the estate was at all 
events to have gone, can ahne, without the concurrence of any, sell 
it absolutely as his own, can charge it'*as his own, can devise by will, 
it wdl descend to his heir at law, (whether lineal or collateral,) ac¬ 
cording to our common law of descents, it is subject to his debts, and 
is liable to escheat to the lord of the fee. It is also subject to 
forfciturfe for treason, to which estates tail were indeed themselves 
made liable. In short, an estate so situate, is generally tite sai^e as 
an estate in fee-simple; I say generally, because you may readt in 
“ Preston on Conveyancing,” that the recovery will only acquire that 
ePtent of ownership which belonged to tRe donor of the estate tail.' 

Entails may also be barred by ^?ies, which in the particular of beii^g;, 
a complicated, and very eApeusive process, strongly resemble re¬ 
coveries. * * • ’ 

Having said thus much p^f recoveries and fines, as modes bf evading* 
the statute de donyt, it wf^fSe well to let our readers kribw in what 
these mysteiious processes really consist. And first, as to a Fine, the • 
elder maiiccuvre of the two, though not employed as a bar to entails 
until comparatively modern times. • 

A Finjs, then, may be desenbed to be, according to Blackstorie, an 
amicable composition or agreement of a suit, either actual or fictitious, 
by leave of the king or his justices; whereby the lands in question 
become, or are acknowledged to be, the right of one of the parties. 
In its origuial, it was founded on an actual suit, commenced at law 
for a recovery of the po^sSsssion of land, or otliM hereditaments; and 
the possession thus gained by such compositiorMW® found to, be so 
sure and effectual, that fictitious actions were, and continue to be 
every day, commenced, ^ the sake of obtaining the same security. A 
fine is also so called because it puts an end, not only to the smt thus 
commenced, but alsq all otlier suits qnd controversies concerning 
* the same matter. The statute 18th Edward I.,*'called modus levandi 
' Jines, declares and regulates the manner in which they are tp be lewd 
or carried on; which is ^ about the following manner;—‘ The party, 
to whoin the land is to be conveyed or dbsdred^ cojpamences an action, 
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or si)^ at law, Rfyainst the other, generally an action of covenant, by 
suing out a writ of praripe, called a writ of covenant, the foundation of 
w^ich is a supposed agreereent or covenant, that the one shall convey 
the lands to the other; on the breach of which agreement, the action 
is brought. On this writ there is due to the king by ancient pre¬ 
rogative, a pnmer Jint^ or a noble for every five masks of land sued 
for; that is, one-tenth of the annual value. The suit being thus com¬ 
menced, then follows, 

2. ‘ The hcentia conoordandi, or leave to compromise the suit. For, 
as soon as the action is brought, the defendant, knowing himself to be in 
the wrong, is supposed to make overtures of peace and accommo¬ 
dation to the plantiff, who, accepting them, but having, upon suing 
out the writ, giving pledges to prosecute the fuit, which he endangers 
if he now deserts it without license, he therefore applies to th<^ court 
for leave to make the mat^ up. This leave is readily granted; but 
for it, there is also another fine due to the king by his prerogative, 
wHich is an ancient revenue of the crown, and is called the king's silver, 
or sometimes the post jinz, in reference to the primer fine before 
mentioned, and it is as much as the primer fine, and half as much 
more, or ten shillings for every ‘five marks of land, that is, three-twen¬ 
tieths of the supposed annual value. 

3. ‘ Next comes the concord or agreement itself, after leave obtained 
trom the court; which is usually an acknowledgment from the de- 
foriants, or those who keep the other out of possession, that the lands 
in q^c^stion are.the right of the complainant. And from this acknow¬ 
ledgment, or recognition of right, the party levying the fine is called 
the cognizor, and he to whom it is levied, the cognizee. This acknow¬ 
ledgment must be niade, either openly in Uie Court of Common Pleas, 

sfiS before the Lord Chief Justice of that court, or else before one of 
^ the judges of that court, or two or more commissioners in the country, 

/ empowered by a* special authority called a writ of dedimvs potestatem, 
Vhich jud^es*and commissioners are boun^^by statute 18 Edward L, 1 

4. * To fake care that the cognizors be full age, sound memory, 
and out of prison. If there be any fime-covert among the cognizors, 
she is privately examined, whether she does it willingly and freely, or 
by compulsion of her husband.* 

By these acts all the essential parts of a fine are'complete^; and if 
'foe cognizor die'j|the next moment after the fine is acknowledged, 
provided it be subsequent to the day on which foe writ is made re- 
tnraable, still the fine shall be carried on in all its remaining parts, of 
which the next is,— 

* The note of ^e^ ne, which is only an, abstract of the writ of 
covenant* and ine'^ncord naming the parties, the parcels of land, 
and the agreement. This must be enrolled of record in the proper 
ofiice, by direction of the statute. 

♦The fifth part is the /hot of the fine, <«* conclusion of it, which 
includes the whole matter, reciting the parties, %fiy, year, and [dace, 
,and before whom it w^s acknowledged or leVied. • Of this there are 
indentures made, or engrossed, at the chirographer's otfice, and deli- 

cognizee, usually beginning thtts:’— 
This IS the final agreemeni," and then reciting the whole proceedings 
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nt leniyth; and thus the fine is completely levied at common law.’ 
Several additional solemnities are also added byi statute, in order di 
render the fine more generally public. As, that the note of the fine 
shall be read openly in the Court of Common J*leas, at two sevei al 
days in one week, and during such reading all pleas shall cease * All 
proceedings on fines shall be enrolled of record in the Court of 
Common Pleasf. The fine, after engrossment, shall be openly read 
and proclaimed in court, (during which all pleas shall cease,) once in 
the term it is made, and once in each three succeeding terms J; and 
these proclamations are to be endorsed mi the back of the record. 
By tins humbug, all rights to* the land are barred and bound, unless 
claim be made within five years after the last proclamation; except 
such persons as have not a right of entry at that time, as persons who 
have estates m remainder and reversion, (against whom the five jeRrs 
are not to be computed, until the time at which the estate, in remainder 
or reversion, shall give a light to the possossion); and except also 
fane-ooverU^ infants, prisoners, persons beyond sea, and such as are 
not of whole mind,—who all have five years allowed them, in which 
to make their respective claims, from thp time of the removal of their 
several disabilities before enumerated : *so that in fact, the fine, after 
all, bars only the estate of the person levying it; the exceptions in^- 
eluding every other person in tli« word,—at leRst for five years. And 
note that these fines are of fovr different kinds; each suited, with 
great propriety iio doubt, to meet the particular case in which it should 
be employed. * I 

The reader will by this time begin to see the beauties of fines, w^ich 
is all this undertaking will afford. We shall now, therefore, pass to 
aP short descrijition of a recovery, in order to see vftiich ftas the greater 
claim to absurdity; for thCy neither of them possess any other claij)]^ 
than that—unless, indeed, they are considered ’ as an extraordinary 
means of extracting the money from the pockets of the unfortunUte 
A Common Recovery is.so far like a fine, that it is a. suit or actiorf 
either actual or fictitioiis* ‘and in it the lands are recovered against 
the tenant of the freehold; which recovery, being a supposed adjura¬ 
tion of the right, binds att persons, and generally vests a free and 
absolute fee-simple in the recoveror. The following description is 
taken from Blackstone:—Let us in the first place simpose David 
Edwards to be tenant of the freehold, and desirous to sufror a oomnion 
recovery, in order tp bar all entails, remainders, and reversions, and 
to convey the same in Tee-simple to Fraetcip Golding, To effect this, 
Golding IS to bring an action against him for the lands, and he ac¬ 
cordingly hues out a called ^preempe quod reddtiU because those 
were its initial or most operative words whenHcbe law proceeilings 
were in Latin. In this writ demanAant Golding alleg^ that the 
defendant Edwards, here ,called the ,txnant., has no legal title to the 
land, but that he came into possession of it after one Hugh Hunt had 
turned the demcmdffhi out of it. Tlie subsequent proceedings are 
,made up into a reqord or recovery rolb in which’^e writ and complaint 
' of the demandant are first recited; whereupon ftio tenant appears, 

• ' < t 

* ^7 Edw, L, c. 1 t if Hw. IV., fe. 14,^ c.^, $ 31 Bits,, c. 2. 
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and calls upon one Jacob Morland, who is supposed, at the original 
Jiurchase, to have warraided the iitli to the tenant ; and thereupon he 
pilnys that the said Jacob Morland may be called in to defend the title 
which he so warranted. This is called the voucher (vocatio), or calling 
of Jacob Morland to warranty; and. Morland is called the vouchee. 
Upon this, Jacob Morland, ^e vouchee, appears, is ..impleaded, and 
defends the title. Whereupon Golding, the demandant, desires leave 
of the Court to imparl or confer with the vouchee in private, which is 
(as usual) allowed him ; and soon afterwards the demandant, Golding, 
returns to court; but Morland, the vouchee, disappears, or makes 
default. Whereupon, judgment is given for the demandant Golding, 
now called the recoveror, to recover the lands in question against the 
tenant, Edwards, who is now the recoveree ; and Edwards has judg- 
' meat to recover of Jacob Morland lands of equal value, in recompense 
for the lands so warranted hy him, and now lost by his default, which 
is agreeable to the dotftrine of warranty at common law. This is 
’ catted the recompense, or recovery in value. But Jacob Morland 
having no lands of his own, being usually the cryer of the court, (who, 
from being frequently thus vouched, is called the common vouchee,) it 
is plain that Edwards has only a nominal recompense for the lands so 
recovered against him by Golding; which lands are now absolutely 
vested in the said recoveror by judgment of law. Seisin thereof is 
delivered by the sheriff of the county. So that this collusive recovery 
operates merely in the nature of a conveyance in fee-simple from 
Edwards t'he tenant in tail to Golding the purchaser. 

“ The recovery here described is with a single-voucher only; but 
sometimes it is with double, treble, or further voucher, as the exigency 
of the case may retjuire.. And, indeed, if is usual always to have^i 
cJcecovery with double voucher at the least, by first conveying an estate 
of freehold to any indilferent person, against whom the pranpe is 
‘ brought; and then he vouches the tenant in tail, who vouches over the 
‘'common vouoljee: for if a recovery be had immediately against tenant 
in tail, it bars only such estate in the prifnise's of which he is then 
actually seised; whereas, if the recovery be had against another 
person, and tfie tenaqt in tail be voucbe<l» If bars every latent right and 
interest which he may have in the lands recovered. Ir Edwards, there¬ 
fore, be tenant of the freehold’in possession, and John Barker be 
tenant in tail in remainder,, here Ed ward© doth first vouch Barker, aud 
then Barker vpuches Jacob Morland, the cummon vouchee, who is 
always the last person voudied,’ and always makes default; whereby 
the demandant, Golding, recovers the land against the tenant, Ed¬ 
wards, and Edwar^ recovers a refeorapeu^e, of equal value against 
•Barker ^»e first vftSdiee, wlio recovers the hkt against Morland, the 
common vouchee, against such idea! recovery in value is always 
ultimately awarded.’* > ^ 

Ail this is very excellent; and as it is onr wish to introduce a little 
amusement into* so gritve and serious a. subjebf, we shall give the 
leasons kid down in our books for the operation of a recovery by 
tenant in tail, in barring the estate tail, and the remainders and 
reversion thereon. These may be distinguished into four, '^he first 

is the recompense in value, Vlfrch is supposed to be recovered by the 
» / 0 . 
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tenant in tail against the donor or his heirs, whonj he is suppo$ed to 
vouch, in lieu and stead of the entailed lands recovered against the 
tenant in tail; which recompense,—as it is supposed to go in the same 
entailed line and course of descent as the entailed lands recovcrf'd 
against the tenant would have done,—is considered as an equiralent 
and compensaUt^ti to the issue^ for the entailed lands which such issue 
was deprived of by the recovery *. Yet it is by no means agreed, that 
the same principle is a]>plicable to the barring the remainders or re¬ 
version ; this, on ttie contrary, is denied by many authorities f. The 
next reason assigned, which is particularly applied to the effect of a 
recovery as barring the remainders and reversions, is this;—that the 
recoveror “ comes in in continuance of the estate tail (which is ab¬ 
solutely barred); for that the recovery enlarges the estate tail, lohich 
hy supposition of lato hasM continvanceX. “ This reason,” observes 
Mr. Fearne, one of the most profound lawyers who ever lived, “ is 
curious, and savours" much of legal magic.. It is said to have its 
foundation in the ^ astutemss* of the judges; and who but judges could 
have been so astute it may be difficult to say. It certainly pioeecds 
from a depth beyond the reach of common apprehensions ; to me, at 
least, so far from explaining an iota of the matter, it calls for such an 
explanation itself as I despair of, to render it intelligible.” The next 
reason given is, “ that whenever a person comes in vouchee in a com¬ 
mon recovery, and enters into the warranty, he is considered as com¬ 
ing in, not merel) of the estate which he may then have in the lands, 
but in privity of all eUates he ever had before, though the* precedent 
estate on which the voucher depends is divested, discontinnedland 
turned to a right The fourth and last reason was delivered f?om 
tl*e Bench by Chief Justice Willes, ir»»these commendatory words: 
“ Mr. Pigot has confounded himself, and every body else who reads his 
book, by endeavouring to^ give reasons for and explain common reco^ 
veries. I only say this to shew that wlieii men attempt to give reasons 
for common recoveries they run into absurdities, and the whole o6 
what they say is unifttelh!!i;ible jargon and learned nonsense. They 
have been in use some hundreds of years—have gained ground by 
time—and we must now take them, as they really A*e, common as¬ 
surances.” ' 

B\ such meaijs as these “ the statute of great men ’* is laughed at 
by tenants iu tail, who thus iHefraud their issue and the persons in 
remainder and reversion. For the particular distinctions between fines 
and recoveries, and of the particular occasions on which the one is 
to he employed and the other avoided, read Preston ]j passim; ‘and 
unless you do read him you’ll know little about it. 

Of Recoveries you will find it thus written said treatise pn 
Conveyancing: “ No instrument prepare^ by the conyeyanew requires 
more attention than this assurance.” Again, in the same work, vol. i. 

• Pigott on Recoveries E2. 

+ See, amongst oll)ttb,*SaIk. 5fi9. 1 Wils. 73. 1 Burr«J15. 

t P'g 21. • 

J Pig 114. , * 

j} I Pf«s>t. on Conveyanemgi^ the wliol^ of which voliime (592 pag^) is concerning 
fines and recoveries. • • , 
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p. 28: “ It has happbncd more than once that six recoveries have . 
been suffered to bar the sume estate tail, and that five of them have 
been defective, for want, of' a good tenant to tlie writ of entry; and 
the sixth recovery, though good according to the better opinion, in¬ 
volved the question, whether a recovery, defective as against issue in 
tail, and those in remainder and reversion, for want of a good tenant 
to the writ of entry, is good as between the parties, so as to pass the 
estate by way of estoppel or conveyance, and supply a seisin to serve 
the uses declared thereof.” 

Thus we see the harmony and beauty of our law, and the wisdom 
and ingenuity of our lawyers—againsf whom even parliament may 
contend in vaiu. Well might an eminent conveyancer, at a meeting 
recently convened to consider the best mode of stifling the rcvolnlion- 
iiry endeavour of altering, ' or, as somd have called it, ameiidkif', our 
law—declare, that “ he would sooner part with his bowels than give 
up fines and recoveries.*’ 

W^c, how'ever, not being possessed of the lights by which that dis¬ 
tinguished conveyaucer was guided, do presume to propose, that fines 
and recoveries be wholly abolished. We do not, moreover, tliink that 
there is any necessity to substitute oven any simple deed in their jilace : 
for we propose also, that the .statute de dojiia be repealed; h>r of 
what use can that statute be at this day, when every tenant in (ail has 
power, in its very defiance, to cut Sff’ the entail—unless, indeed, it is 
to be preserved as a laughing-stock to remind us of the wisdom of our 
unctjutors.*^ Wc would repeal all the statutes (of which there are 
sev/^fal) relating to fines'. All this, we presume to think, the country 
has a right to demand. At one'blow we w'ould level the whole chaos 
of absurdities'relatibg to this branch of our law. 

Nor will it be necessary to- preserve either fines or recoveries, to 
enable married women to pass their lands. As the law now stands, 
our i‘eadcrs must observe, no married woman can pass her lands so as 
ho destroythe right of her heir-at-law to t^ke her descendable estate 
after her decease, without tlic assistance of a tine or recovery; unless, 
indeed, she haSj^what is called “ a power of appointment” over her 
estate, which is a “ special matter,” at this time not necessary to enter 
into. So that, in fact, a manied woman has only the advantage of an 
estate for life; for she cannot even make a will during coverture. 1116 
reason for her not being able to disjjose^f her estate as another person 
can, is, lest her husband, who has “ dominion over her,” should exert 
that influence to the prejudice of the wife’s heir. And even the hus¬ 
band himself, on these grounds, can never get any benefit of the wife's 
estate after her ^eaj^, unless he had/ issue .by the wife, born alive, 
which could havemderited the land; and then, in this case, he may 
hold tlie estate of inheritance which was the wife’s, as “ tenant by the 
curtesy ']—by favour, of this kingdom. ITic i^eason why the wife is 
enabled by the means of fiiie or recovery alone to pass her lands during 
her coverture is, that she is presumed to go tWough these forms by 
her* own free will, and'iiot througli the coercioir of diet husband. To 
ascertain this fact; she is examined, as it is called, by a judge or com¬ 
missioner in private. She cannot, however, ^xercisfc even these rabdes 
of conveyance, without <the Usihf.t of her husband. The consent of the 
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liusbnnd, however, is p;enerally obtainable, as the estate, after paying- 
the “ fines” and “ kin^’.s silver,” &c., is usually limited for the benefit 
of the husband himself; who otherwise, a# we have seen before, could 
not enjoy the property, unless he were fortunate enouijh to have a 
child by the wife. 

Now all this form for the purpose of passinjy the wife’s estate might 
be abolished, and a simple deed, together if you please with a “ secret • 
examination” (which, by the way, is all humbug) substituted in their 
stead. What objection, indeed, could be made to this most evident - 
improvement, abolishing as it does a great expense, loss of time, 
nonsense and .confusion, we ate at a loss to conceive: we trust, the 
commissioners now sitting in judgment on the absurdities under which 
we arc at present labouring, will take this into their .most serious 
considiPration. 

Al’hy there should be various laws, operating in different places on 
landed proj)erty in this country at this day, is*hard to conceive. The 
only reason to be given for it is, to keep up a peq>etual ignorance of 
the same. We suppose it is that, iu case any person of “ vulgar 
sort" sl)ould venture to obtain any knojvledge of what is termed the 
“ common law,” (so called, we presume, because it is commonly r/o2 
understood,) that he may always be met with some “ particular cus¬ 
tom" ready to confound the little knowledge he may fancy to have 
attained respecting the nature anif ipialities of his own estate. Or, 
perliajjs, it may be with the amiable motive inculcated by Lord Coke, 
when he argued for the retention of the Norman French, and the 
continued use of tiic Gothic black letter, in all our statutes and repen’ts, 

“ Lest, by the i)ublication of them in th^ vulgar tongue,^the unlearned 
might be subjected to errors, and, trusting to their own conceits, cn- 
<laiiger thern-selves.” But, let the motive be what it may, this hap]>yi. 
result is effected,—that none of the unlearned, and few even of the 
learned, know any thing about the matter. By the common Idw tlie^l 
land descends to the jddest son ; by the custom of gavelkind, which 
obtains in Kent, it. descends to all the sous together; by'the custom 
of borough-englis/i it descends to the youngest son. But even these 
customs are only the general ctistoms. of land of this nature. There 
are other special customs which appertain thereto. There is a custom 
of a maiior in the Duchy of Cornwall, that an estate in fee shall go to 
the youngest sou ; but fin’ csftite tad to the eldest. This civstom is 
.special and restrictive of the general custom of borough-english. 
Again, some are more extensive than the general custom: as, if'the 
tenant has no sons, but several brothers, his youngest brother shall 
inherit; also in tlie like ’case, that the youngesjj: sisf,cr shall inherit. 
By the general custom vX copyholds, a woman biSnnot be endowed. 
By a particular custom pf the manor she bus her dower, which is 
termed her free-hetich, usually one half of the laud of which the' hus¬ 
band died seised. Bj^ other special customs, the wife has free-bcnch 
of only one-third of this land ; and, in others, of .more than one half. 
By the custom of many manors, she is entitledto free-bench, not only 
of the land of which the husband died seised, but of all .such of whieh- 
the husband was at anjf time seised during the coverture. By the • 
custom of a manor in Herefordshire, oifly the mother of the heir, and 

9 * ' I • 
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not any other wife of the deceased ancestor, shall have her free-bench. 
Again, gavelkind land does not Escheat on an attainder of felony; 
because, we suppose, the Commission of this crime by a tenant in 
clkind does not corrupt his blood, as it does that of every other 
person. He may alienate his estate at the age oi Jifteen, because, 
we suppose, a tenant in gavelkind is a person of a very precocious 
■ genius, and consequently understands well what he is about, when all 
others are “ infants,^' and cannot do these things until they attain 
s twenty-one. The care of the Lord Chancellor, that worthy custodier 
of infants, lunatics, bankrupts, and married women, is not necessary 
(most fortunately for them) in tlie ca*Se of the gentlemen of Kent, 
“ and of some particular manors.” But why arc these privileges not 
evtended to thfe people at large? Or if, on the contrary, these excep¬ 
tions to the common law are not so beneficial as the comirtbn law 
itself, why are these poor people excluded from the immunities of that 
blessed constitution of general law under w'hich the people at large 
flourish ? 

Here wecaiiuol but notice some remarks in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
lately published. In page 279 they say—“ Do the people comjilain of 
these usages ? Do they petition against them? Do they not even, in 
a multitude of cases, suffer the rule of descent to take its course, 
although they might alter it ?” We answer, that they have been, and 
arc still, complained of by a multitude of persons. As to its being 
said that tjiey do not petition against them, we only wish to know 
wha/they would gain by petitioning? Is it meant to be insinuated 
Ihtft," their petitions would meet with the same success, to the removal 
of the evils petitioned against„as we have witnessed for the last thij;ty 
years in the case of our Homan Catholic brethren ? Do they intend 
signify that “ the representatives” of the })eople, as a body, shew 
any greater respect or attention to the petitions of the people, than docs 
!^the (ifeat Mogul? Or does the ‘ Quarterly Review’ merely intend to 
make a joke of the misfortunes of the cojiiiiry, es regards the law, and 
of the horrid state of abuse and corruption in which we daily behold it ? 
But, says the Reviewer, “ they sutler tlie rule of descent t(> take its 
course, although they might alter it.” Why, truly, this is a pretty mode 
of defending the system ! Each of these unfortunate people arc to be 
obliged to suffer the great expenses attendant on a private act of Par¬ 
liament, in order to free themselves fromHbese nuisances. 

In a note to this passage above quoted from the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
is the following ;—“ Mr. Dodd observes, ‘ It is not with our gavelkind 
in Kent as it is with partible inheritance in. France, where the law is 
compulsory, sinc ^^f ^ people in general there‘have no power of reme¬ 
dying it Ijy entails, and only a partial one by interlering with it by 
^testamentary dispositiqn. In Kent, if the people do not like it, they 
modify its effects by will or by 8ettlement.’-*(L«tt«*.) Mr. Humjjhrcys, 
by the way, attempts to show that the people of Kent are averse to the 
law, because disgavelling acta have been occasionally passed to place 
. the estates of some lar^e proprietors under the rule* of primogeniture. 

• Btit how is the fact ? Mr. Dodd shows, from the authority of Robin¬ 
son, that there has actually been no disgaveUing act passed for^ the 
last hundred year^.” Wtiat Mr. Dodd means by the people in 
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France having no power to remedy partible inheritance by entails, we 
are at a loss to comprehend. That the people in France are not 
blessed with a stnlute de dorm, together with fines and recoveries, in 
order to render .such statute a nullity, we are fully aware. We can 
readily conceive that this would be a mostr unaccountable remedy for 
any imperfections existing in the law of France, and we sincerely trust 
that the law of that country may never be incumbered and rendered 
absurd by any such nonsense. But if Mr. Dodd intends to signify 
that the jieople of France have 7lo power of disposition over their 
landed property during life, we ask his pardon ; he is labouring under 
a \ery considerable mistake—fiiey do possess such power. Again, it 
is said that Mr. Dodd shows, from the authority of Robinson, that ^ 
thcie has been no disgavelling act glassed for the last two hundred 
jeais. • Now, it so hapjiens that Mri Robinson’s work on the common 
law of Kent was published in the year 1741; how therefore, it could be 
(juoted as an authority for this as‘ortionis nof very apparent. 

This genlleiuan, Mr. Dodd, in the course of the article in the ‘ Quar- 
teil\ Re\ie\v,’is continually quoted for one thing or another. It appeals 
Iroiu the ReMCw, that he wrote a letter on Mr. Brougham’s Speeth. 

IV c are certainl> muth obligetl to the Reviewer for giving us this 
infoimatioii; tor we iievei before were aware of the existence of such a 
woik. oi of such a gentlcraau. It is, therefore, strongly indicative of 
the kind feeling of the Quarterly Reviewer to “take by the hand,” m 
the wa\ he lias done, a person who, on his fir.st appealaiice, (judging* 
fiom tlie He\icw) cxlnbits such evident marks of talent, togetlier^with 
a stiong determination to add to the literary character ot the aiio* 

“ Doesanv one pretend,” continues IV^r. Dodd,—(we h<.g pardon for 
om contusion ol poisons, but really Mr. Dodd’s opinions are so mixed 
up with lliose ofihe RcAievver, that it requires no little attention Uik 
distinguish the one from the other,)—the Re\iew'er, we mean, coiitiiiiies, 

“ th.it the (ustoin of ga^elkind renders estates less valuable iii the^ 
(ouiity ot Kent—that fetters alienation—that it checks*improvement 

of the soil? If no such iuci'iiveiiicuce is shewn—if parties interested 
are not dissati'^fied, we trust the legislature will not interfere—peihaps 
7/1 invilos —to make alteiations m so vital a matter as rules of mhe- 
ritaiice and descent, merely for the vague object of a symmetrical 
uinfoinyty of laws throughout the kingdom ; an ohjeet which can 
never, after all, be entirely adtomplished.” In answer to this, we say 
again, that the custom ol gavelkind, so veiy different to the common 
law respecting real estates, is either preferable and more beneficiid to 
the landholder, or it is wqfStSaiid more detrimental than the common 
law, which, (lod knows, there is no occasion fqr. If the former, let 
it be retained; but at the sapie time do^not let’the majority of the 
peo])le bo jirevented from ^njoyiiig the happiness of li\iiig under laws 
so much better than their ovvii. If the custom be^inferior to the com¬ 
mon law respecting descent and alienation, why should a few people 
be excluded from tlu**bencfils of the glorious constitution of our cum- 
ntoii law? We p*csume that tenants in gavelkTnd are not necessarily 
Homan Catholics ! As to the common laws of descent, m llicir 
~st;e our last nudiber. ^ 

In short, there is ^rcat hardship antf great injustice one way gr the 
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other; and, indeed, in both. But if the law must still continue to 
disgrace the country and the age we live in, yet let an uniformity of 
the same general absurdities prevail throughout the kingdom: there 
can be no occasion, with our general system, to resort to special 
and particular absurdities. What the reviewer intends by saying 
that “ this vague object can never, after.all,be entirely accomplished,” 
is far beyond our comprehension ; we wish he had ag-ain quoted Mr. 
Dodd as an authority in the matter, perhaps he might have in¬ 
formed us. 

We shall now say a few words concerning Uses and Trusts. In 
tlieir original, these were the same,, ansfcoring to the Jidei commissiim 
'* 6f the civil lavy, as we are informed by Bacon ; being a confifience 
re])Osed in one who is made tenant of the land, to dispose of the pro¬ 
fits, and, indeed, of the land itself, at the direction of another, who 
is termed cestui que me, or he- to whose use another holds the land. 
As, if a feoffment were made to A. and his heirs, to the use of or in 
trust for B. and his heirs; here, at the common law, A„ the terrc-te- 
nant, had the legal property and possession of the land, but B., the 
ceshd que use, was in conscience to have the profits and disj)osal 
thereof. 

This notion of the civil law was transplanted into this country about 
the end of the reign of Edward III., by the foreign ecclesiastics (as 
complete a baud of scoundrels as ever pestered mankind), in order to 
evade the statutes of mortmain before mentioned. By this means 
they obtaTned grants of lauds, mot to their religions houses directly, 
bu^'to the use of the religious house.s, which the chancellors of those 
days, generally members of their own respectable body, accorcjingly 
held; and bmding in conscience; assuming, for the 

jpurpose of enforcing these grants, the jurisdiction of the prector fidei 
commissariis of the Roman law. And, as it was most easy to (jbtain 
' such grants from dying persons, a maxim was established, that though 
by law the hinds tliemselves were not devisable, yet if the devisor had 
enfeoffed ariother to his own use, such use was devisable by will. But, 
unfortunately for the inventors themselves—as it generally, and indeed 
most fortunately, happened for the rest of mankind, with respect to 
their inventions—they Sid not lopg enjoy the advantage of their new 
device. A statute, of date the 15th of Richard II.,. enacts that the 
lands which had been so purchased to %;ses should be amortized by 
license from the crown, or else be sold to private persons ; and that, 
for.thefuture uses, they should be subject to the statutes of mortmain, 
and forfeitable as lands themselves. 

Uses, however, being found extrerriely conyenient to the rest of the 
people, continued t(f be applied to a Humber pf civil purposes, pai ti- 
cularly as restraints on aii^iatiou by will were, through this means, 
avoided. About the reign of Edward IV.^ as we are informed by Ba- 
cop, the courts of *equity began to reduce uses to a regular system. 

Both these interests, that of the trustee ancT that of the cestui que , 
iise, at length became^too learnedly refined upon; ^ind the actual pes- 
^Sfrssion being in one inan, and whilst all the benefit was in another, 
so many elaborate distinctions were introduced, that the system of 
uses began to produce, very general dissatisfaction. In the word.s of 
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Bacon, they were “ turned to deceive many of their jii.st and reason¬ 
able rights. A man that fiad cause to sue for land, knew not against 
whom to bring his action, or wlio was the dwner of it. The wife was 
defrauded of her thirds ; the husband of his curtesy ; the lord of his 
wardship, relief, heriot, and escheat; the creditor of his extent for 
debt; and the poor tenant of his lease.” To remedy these defect-s, 
many statJites were {provided for particular evils ; all of wliich wont 
some-way to consider the person who had the real benefit of the land 
the actual owner thereof. This was fully carried into etfect by a 
statute made in the 27th Henry Vril., called the Statute of Usqs, 
which enacts, that—‘‘ when an^ person or persons shall be ftci<trd of 
and in any honours, castles, manors, lands, tenements, rents, services, 
reversions,, remainders; or other hcrcd'faments, to the use, cotjfidence, 
or trust wf any other person or persons, or of any body-politic, by any 
manner of means whatsoever, that in every such case the c'^tnfc of all 
and every such person and per.sons so seised to uses shall be deemed 
and adjudged in him or them that have the use, in such and the same 
manner as they before had in the uvc.” Thus the statute transferred 
the estate of the trustee to the cestui ()ueyse, or exccntci ’ the use in 
the beneficial owner; thus making him actual and complete ow'uer 
of the land both at law and in equity, annihilating tile intervening 
estate of the feotfec. The Courts of Law then began to take cognizance 
of uses, instead of sending the party to seek his relief in Chancery, 
the only place in which he could obtain it before the statute^ Thus, 
for some time, the power and practice of the Court of Chancery o^r 
landed ])ro])erty was greatly curtailed and diminished. A few tech¬ 
nical scrtijiles, however, which the judges pould not conqqer, restored 
will* ten-fold increase the jurisdiction of the commaiicler-in-chief of 
chancery matters. The judges of those days, being men of tender and " 
delicate consciences, held-—that as the statute of uses mentions only 
such persons as were seised to the use of others, this could not extend to 
terms of years, or other chattel interests, whereof the termor*(the owner 
of the term) is said in law'not to he seised^ but only possessed (not¬ 
withstanding n>y Lord Coke defines actual seisin to be possessio, and 
tells us that possessio ilt qiia^si pedis positio) ; ajid therefore if land 
were limited to A. for a certain number of years to the use of, or in 
trust for, 1^., the statute did voi execute the use, but left it as it was 
at common law, before the statifte. 

Again, they held that “ a use cannot be limited on a nseand 
that when a feoliment is made to A. and his heirs, to the use of B. anti 
his heirs, to the use or in tryst for C. and his heirs, the statute only 
executed the ^rst use, and-that the second was a mere nullity ; “ not 
adverting,” as is well observed by Biackstoiie, “ that the instant the 
first use was executed in B., he became se.sed to the use of C., which 
second use the statute might as well be permitted to execute as it did 
the first; and so the legijl estate might be instantaneously transmitted 
down through a hundred uses upon uses till finallyjexecuted in the last 
cestui que Well, indeed, may we w'onder with Blackstone (who 

does not often go out of the way to find fault with'the existing law)*“ 
that thfy could not advert tp this most evident fact. But from this 
w'e nnay clearly perceive ^hat “ blind guides” these judges of old were, 
August, 1828, C . ' 
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and l)ow they could “ stiain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.*’ In this 
oa‘-c, where the statute itself declared that it was to operate “ where 
any person or penons were-seised, &c , to the use of any other person 
or p<rsons or body i)ohtic, hy any niaiuier of mvans whatwef'er,'’ the 
te'nder consciemes of the judges held that the statute only operated on 
the^r?< use. Thty held that bodies politic were not capable of a use 
or trust “ because of the letter of the statute, wli\ph in any clause when 
it sj)eakelh of the feoffee, resteth only upon the word person, but when 
it speaketh of cestni que vse, it addeth, person or body politic;’’ and 
also because no confidence can be committed to a corporation, as it 
is not a natural body which has reasoft, aitd is cajiable of confidence, 
for these are the means to obtain the performance of it, and no corpo¬ 
ration which consists of many persons, can be imprisoned, and their 
natural bodies shall not be imprisoned for their corporate bod^, which 
is another body. Also, the judges of former days, by reason of the 
\ast tei'dcrncss of thei^ consciences, held, as we have seen before, that 
tiie statute of u'-e-^ did not applv to leal chattels ; because men ate not 
said to be seisedo\ them, but oidj possessed. And yet it ciiuld be pro- 
peily held, without injury to conscience, that a statute, the hinhest aii- 
thcaity of the realm, wInch expressly declatcal that an estate {>iveii to a 
man and the heirs of his body, should go to the hens of his body, 
might be oluiated and rendeted a blank,—as positive a blank as Mr. 
Courtenay shortly since declared in parliament his own mind to be,— 

, by a most contemptible piece of burlesque—a fine or reco\ery. Thus 
by^these .sciuples of the judges at common law all these cases were 
ctrried to the chancery*' court, and there met their fate by equitable 
decisions, ^ ^ 

^ On this “ no executing but the first use,” Mr. Brougham in' his 
•- speech on the subject of legal refoims, observes as follows • “ 1 would 
restore the statute of uses to what it was cleaily intended to be. Our 
ancestors made that law by which, if land wcie given to A. for the use 
of B., the hitler was deemed the legal ownej, the use being executed 
in him just as if A. did not exist. It was just-ly observed by Lord 
Hardwicke, that all the pains taken by this famous law, ended in the 
adding of three words to a conveyance. . . %The vhole procision is 

evadtd by making the gift to the vse of B. in fruit Jor C .; and these 
three words send the whole matter into chancery, contrary t,o the plain 
intent of the statute. Can there he anf reason whatever for not making 
all such estates legal at once, and restorii g them to the jurisdiction of 
the common law, by recognising as the owner the person to whom in 
reality the estate is given, and passing ov^er him who is the mere nomi¬ 
nal party ?” On this passage the Quarterly Review observes thus in 
page '493 :—“ We are no^ quite certain that we understand the exact 
import at this proposition; whicH we should ascribe to our own dul- 
ness, but that Mr. Sugden expressed the same difficulty in his speech.” 
Now it so happened, that Mr. Sugden did not speak with a copy ot 
Mr. Brougham’s speech in his hand ; iherefoie any misconception as 
to the meaning of a paiticular passage may easily be accounted for on 
•^hi.s part. But no such excuse occurs iiU'favour of the dulness of the 
Quarterly Reviewer, lie, with a copy of^he “ only authentic edition’’ 
uf^r hia nose» 'might have*'managed to understand “ the exact import 
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of this proposition,’!! he been possessed of any uftderstandinjr 
on the subject of use^^ But, alas, from jthe whole context it is too 
exident that he knows nothing' about the matter. Indeed, it is to 
be greatly lamented, tliat this part of the speech was not passed over 
in silelice. We cannot, by any further explanation on our part, render 
this part of the subject more intelligible than we already have done. 
They who have profited by what we have written on this head will 
'understand Mr. Brougham’s proposition; with which we beg to say 
we do most fully concur. 

We .shall now state, for thejnformation of our readers, a very im¬ 
portant case, which was argued and determined in the Common Bench 
in the commencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And we are 
particularly induced to this, for .several reasons. First, becatise it will 
exemplify the transcendanl power of the King’s prerogative ; '2dly, it 
will .show how that ])rerogative can be madesto subvert a strong and 
important jirincipleof law ; 3dlv, it will point out a most material dis¬ 
tinction between real estate and chattels real-, 4thly, it may possibly 
induce pet)[)le to give up the bad ])racticc of i)Utling an end to their 
own existence; Sthly, it may, in some degree, illustrate the etjuality of 
his Majesty and a subject in courts of law ; and lastly, we are induced 
to favour our readers with a statement of this case, because it is very 
amusing. The Archbishop of Canterbury, by indenture bearing date 
the 2'2d day of Aptil, in the 5th Edward VI., leased certain marshy 
lands lo Sir James Hales, a judge of the Conn of Common i*leas,nud 
lo Margaret his then wile (which made them^oint-lenants) to hol\to 
them for the term of twelve years, from Michaelmas 1 560. Sir James 
Ilnles and his wife being then jointly possessed of rtie term. Sir James, 
on the 4th day of August, 1st and 2d Philip and Mary, drowned., 
himstdf in a river, in the })arish of St. Mildred, in the county of the 
city of (’anterhury. Upon view of tlie body then and there dying ^ 
dead, the jury of the co’-oner there cSuly summoned to enquire of the 
death, returned for verdict, that Sit James Hales vtAs fdo'de se; that 
is, that he, being of souncl mind, memory, and discretion, did volun¬ 
tarily, and theretore, feloniously, p\il an end to his own existenc*,—had 
committed felony ou himself. By this otfence, certain forfeiture accrues 
to the crown. ’I’lie case is reported by Plowden. The judgment of 
the court*a])pears to have been delivered by LoreJ Chief Justice Dyer, 
-and is founded on reasoning remarkably curious, and was as follows*. 

“ the Lord Dyer .said, that five things are to be considered in this 
.case. First, the quality of the offence of Sir James Hales ; secondly, 
to whom the oflcnce is dfimmitlefl; thirdiy, what shall he forfeit; 
fourthly, from what time the forfeiture shall commence ; and fifthly, if 
the term here (demised by the archbishops shall be taken from the 
wife. And as to the quality of the ofience which Sir James has here 
committed, be said, it is in a degree of murder, and not of homicide or 
.niatislaiighter, for honifeide is the killing of a man feloniously without 
malice ]irepeni-e. And here the killing of htmseJVwas prepcu.sed, and 
rc.solvcd in his miud before the act was done. 'And also it agrees 
apotlver point with the ancient definition of murder, viz., that murdrum 
isi occulta hQminu7n occt^io, nuUo prasertte, 'rtullo admte; so thRt 

♦ * piowdan, 260 a. 
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always he who determines to kill himself, clelb||wnes by the instigation 
• of the devil,, to do it secretly, nuUo nvllo scieiite, lest he 

should else be prevented from doing it. Wherefore the quality of the 
offence is murder. 

“ As to the second point:—It is an offence against nature, against 
God, and against the king. Against nature, because it is contrary to the 
rules of self-preservation, which is the principle of nature; for every 
thing living docs, by instinct of nature, defend itself from destruction, and 
then to destroy one’s self is contrary to nature, and a thing most horrible. 
Against God; in that it is a breach of Iqs commandment, thou shall not 
kill; and to kill himself, by which act he kills in presumption his own 
soul, is a greater offence than to kill another. Against the king; in 
that hereby he has lost a .subject, and (as Brown termed it) he being 
the head, has lost one of his mystical members. Also, ho hasbffeiuled 
the king, in giving such, an example to his subjects ; and it belongs to 
the king, who has the government of the people, to take care that no 
evil example be given them, and an evil example is an offence against 
him. 

“ As to the third point:—What he shall forfeit. It was agreed by 
all the justices, that he shall forfeit all his goods, debts, and chattels, 
real and personal, by reason of the otfence aforesaid. For Brown saifl, 
the reason why the king shall have the goods and ciiattels of a/l7o 
de se, and that he cannot make his execaitors of them, is not because 
he js out of holy church, so that for that reason the bishop will 7fo< 
n\/ddle wHh them ; and therefore the king shall have tlicni as goods 
with which no other will meddle; but the king shall have them as 
forfeited to him for- the said (itfeiice, viz. for the loss of his subject, -tnd 
for the breach of his peace, and for the evil example given to his peo¬ 
ple, and not in respect that holy church will not meddle with them, 
for-he is adjudged none of the members of holy church. But all 
the justices, agreed that he shall not forfeit his land, (f. c. his m/i 
estates,) nor the wife her dower, nor shall the blood be corrupted; 
for the escheat of the land, the loss of the wife’s dower, and the cor¬ 
ruption of the blood, cannot be without an attainder in deed. 

As to the fourth point:—viz. to what time the forfeiture shall 
have relation: they said, that the forfeiture here shall have relation to 
the time of the original offence commixed, which was the cause of the 
death, and that was the throwing himself into the water, which was done 
in.his lifetime, and this act was felony. And the indictment says, and 
. may say, that he feloniously threw himsdf into the water; for that 
which caused the death may be said to'be feloniously done. Anri, 
therefore, if one strikes auotlxer, so that afterwards he dies of it, the 
indictment ought to say ih^t he struck him feloniously. So that the 
felony is attributed to the act, which act is always done by a living 
and in his lifetime, as Brown said; Tor he said, Sir James 
Hafes was dead, and how came held his death ? It may be answered, 
by drowning; and \frbo drowned him? Sir Jame« Hales ; and wlfen 
jlid he drown him? In his lifetime. So that Sir Janies Hales, being 
alive, caused Sir James Hales to die; and the act of the living in^n was 
the death of the dead/man. u And then for'^hi.s offence it is reasonable 
to punish the living man who committed tlie o^nce, and not the dead 
^ao.* But how dan he be said to be punished alive when the punish- 
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ment comes after his death? Sir, this can be done no other way hut 
by divesting out of liim, from the time of the act done in his life, which 
was the cause of his death, the title and pPoperty of those things which 
he had in his lifetime. 

“ As to the fifth point—The justices held, that if the forfeiture has 
relation to the felonious act done in the party's lifetime, then, although 
the wife now plaintiff should, before the o^ce found, be adjudged in 
the term by right of survivorship, and should be remitted to the term as 
to others, yet, after the office found, the term shall be adjudged in the 
king and queen, because the-office has relation prior to her title of sui^ 
vivorship, viz. to his lifetime, aftd to the doing of the act by which a title 
in law to the term is given to the king, which is equivalent to a grant 
in deed made by the same ])erson in his lifetime to the king. For a 
title may be as firmly attached in the king, by the act of the law, as by 
the express grant of the party.*' 

On this reasoning it was held, that the titlf of the king to this term 
of years was prior to that of Lady Hales, the surviving joint-tenant. 
And then, his Majesty being entitled to all that right in the term 
which w'as Sir Janies Hales’ at his decqpse, (which we shall presently 
see was none,) on another principle of law, the whole term became 
vested in him, by reason of his dignity; which will not allow him to 
hold anything jComt/'y with his subject, but always in such cases, as, 
were he a common person, he would become the whole 

is vested in him ; it being also another principle of law, that the king 
shall never lose, or become minus : nullum i^tpus occurrit regi as a 
legal ma^im. • 

^Now, it is to be observed, that it js a rule of law that, imme¬ 
diately on the death of one joint-tenant, the subject of the joint- 
tenancy remains solely vested in the surviving joint-tenant. Thie- 
right of .survivorsliip is termed “jus accrescendi,’* because the right 
upon the death of one joint-tenant, accumulates and increases 'to the^' 
survivors, as it is expressed by Bractou :—“ pars ilia tommunis ac- 
crescit superstitibusr, dc persona in personam, usque ad ultimam supers 
stitem.” To such an extent is this rule of law carried, that if a joint- 
tenant devise a part of the land held in joint-tenancy, yet it will not 
pass ; because the will lias no effect till after the death of the maker, 
and by such dcafh right of the survivor (which, by the nature of 
tile estate, accrued at its origmal creation, and is therefore prior to the 
devise) is already vested. To which point speaks the following rule, 
as laid down by my Lord Coke ; Jus accresccndi pra-fertur ultimw 
volmitati.” For altliougH/bnth these claims commence at one instant; 
and although,'as my Lord Coke says, an instant, “ est vnum indivisi- 
hile tempore quod non est tempm nec paits iemporis, ad quod taihen 
paries UmporU connectvntur," and that “ insiana est fnis vnius tem~ 
2)oris fA:principiuin alteriuS,** Yet Ihere there is priority, for this very 
good reason—the maker of the joint-tenancy intended Uvai the suT^ivor 
.^Id^ovld take the whole, and the one dying has. therefore no power to 
' dispose of this estate, and this is the construction of law. But how 
the^ could go beyond this, in the case of Sir James Hales—contraty^tw 
the nature of the joint-tenancy, the, intentiqn rtf the maker, as is proved 
by the construction luw-^contrary to Lord Coke’s division of 
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knd contrary also to this plain principle of reason and logic, that what 
was not in hm^ could not be taken out of him, (and the moment th^ 
breath was ovi of his body, the estate was vested in the wife) —it is 
hard to conceive; and, indeed, it. can only be accounted for on the 
principle i)\' equality, and the honesty of the judges, prevailing ii* a case 
arising between the crown and the subject. We trust, from what ims 
been said, that our readere will not contmit self-mpidcr: for it is, as 
■we liiivc seen in every shape, a most vnprofilahLe thing, 

It is a very que.stionable principle whether forfeiture in the case of 
felo de se ought to pr^.||il at all, unless it cun be shewn that the for¬ 
feiture attached to the offence preventsT, in some degree at least, the 
offence from being committed. It is, undoubtedly, iiujust. To deprive 
a widow and fatherle.ss children of sustenance, on account of that 
which to them is, of itself, a most terrible and awful mishjrtrjne, is, 
.under any circumstances, bnrrible; but if this .severe pniiishment,— 
which attaches not to tl/e individual who has terminated his existence, 
but, on the contrary, to his most wretched and innocent survivors,—• 
has not the effect of lessening the number of these unfortunate of¬ 
fenders—it ought not, uuder^ any circumstances, to be allowed to 
continue in force. ’ The people of this day will not, we imagine, ad¬ 
vance that reason for the coutinuanee of this severe punishment which 
Britton has given for the wife not having her dower in the cases of 
the husband’s treasou^md felony, viz.—“ that it is presumed the wife 
was privy to her husband’s crime.”—So unpopular, indeed, is the 
penalty attached to this.ofl’ence, that the coroner's jury, in at least half 
tha'xascs which come before them, return for verdict, that the unfor¬ 
tunate individual was, at the dine of committing the act, “ labouring 
under temporary ddraugenienl —when the deceased, at the time, as 
jBvidently knew what he was about as the jurymen are aware that, in re¬ 
turning that verdict, they are breaking the oath they have just taken— 
^ to relarn a tru^ verdict according to the evidence. This subject is de¬ 
serving of the serious consideration of persons iy power. 

- We^ow come to the consideration of .wills. And, here, we cannot 
but regret, that if certain expressions are alone to be cou.sidered 
capable of pacing e.states by deed, that the same strictness ia not re*' 
quired in order to pa.ss the same property by will. To the absence of 
a similar principle of construction of these instruments is to,be attri¬ 
buted the multitude of cases wliich haviP ari.sen on wills. Search the 
books;—you will find more questions have occurred on the latter , 
instrument than on all other modes of conveyance put together. In. 
yvlllf', a latitude of “ intention' as it is calle|l, is allowed. It is not ne¬ 
cessary to use the same words of limitation in wills, to create 
pertain estates, as arc abso^itely requisite to create the same estates 
by deed. Any form of words which clearly conveys the intention of 
the devisor—thernakerofthe will— provided thaUn^ention be agreeable 
tp (felie'rule.s of law, are sufficient as well the lands themselves, 

asjjSI’jr particular estate therein by/*^ll. Now, the questions hioiii^ 
jl^wys been, “ what is -the intention “ Is tlie intention consonant to 
^^©•rules of law ?*' As to words capable of passing the fee in a will, 
j&u: exafdtde, the followiiig have been so hel(|j:—-A devise “ to a man 
** ihfee*8implfe “ to a person hU mcemore “to 
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afnan andhis msign^ for ever “ to a person et sangitine mto ,*” “ to one 
to pjive and to sell;” *“ all I am worth “all my real property “all 
piy eitate “ all my right, title, and inleiftstso, il 1 devise the land, 
“ on condition that the devisee pay a gross sum of money out of it 
charged with the payment of debts and legaciesor with a per¬ 
petual “ annual payment,”—in all these cases the fee-simple has been 
held to pass. But if the devise be—“ to one dnd his assigns,** without 
saying for ever —only an estate for life passes; a devise to one “ to be 
freely possessed and enjoyed," carries an estate for life only. The 
words—I devise Blackacre to iny daughter, and the heirs of her 
body ; lUm, I devise to sai I daughter Whiteacre,-—cfive the 
daughter an estate lad in the Blackacre, but only an estate for hfem 
Whiteacre; though had it been in forma prcedida,*' instead of ifem— 
an estate tail in Whiteacre would have passed. W'here the land is 
devised subject to charges, an estate for life only passes. Ttiese ar^ 
very small specimens ot the multitude of case^ which have occurred in 
one of the branches of the law respecting wills. 

But the great confusion and uncertainty has arisen, where persons 
have employed words of limitation— h^irs, and heirs of the body, —m 
wills, where they intendtd an estate for life only to pa^s. As to one 
for hie only, remainder to his heirs; to one for life and no longer, and 
after his decease, to the heirs of his body : in the first of these cases 
an estate in fee, and in the .second in tail passes. For, though the 
intention of the maker of the will is^allowed to prevail where that in¬ 
tention is not opposed to any rule of law, yet here it is contr^rj to one 
of the most funtiameiital principles of the law of real property—i\is, 
therefore, frustrated. The two estates,^—for life, and the remainder 
tiT the heirs—unite, and form in the antestor an estate of inheritance. 
To take a great case as particularly illustrative of this point, the case 
of Pei rill and Blake.* The question arose on the will of one William 
Williams, which is of considerable length, though th«i point itiAy be ^ 
stated thus :—“ It is my intent and meaning that norte ff my sons 
should sell or dispose of my estate for longer time than his life, audio 
that intent’ he devised the land to his son, John Williams, for and 
during the term of his 4iatural life; remainder to the heirs of the body 
of his said son. The case is remarkable fof" having attracted the at¬ 
tention (jf Westminster Hall for many years. The question iii dispute 
was the validity of a jointure fifX'l 000 a year, claimed by the v\ile of 
John Williams. Her claim was immediately founded on a settlement, 
made upon her by her husband. The question arose on his right to 
make such a settlement; jy;id this depended on the construction of the 
above devise made to him under the will of his father. If the will 
passed an estate-tail to John Williams, h«j,havitig done the act-, requi¬ 
site by the laws of Jamaica for barring entails, the jointure of the 
widow lyas effectual. If, on the contrary, the will passed only an 
estRte for life, the jointure was bad, as John Williams possessed no 

S ;iwer or estate wheretiy to make the same. \Vhether the former or 
tter of "these constructions ought to prevail, it* was contended should 
be decided upon a rule thus expressed Iby my Lord Coke lu his roi* . 
port'of Shelley’s ease 93) :—“ Wherei^e ancestor by any gift 

pr conveyance takes an estate of freehold, and Wtlie same gift or «oa* 

* Reported 1 Collect. Jur, 269. . 
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veyancp, an estate is limited, either mediately or immediately to his 
heirs in foe or in tail, in all such cases the hdrs are words o\' limita¬ 
tion of the estate, aiul ndi words of purchase” This lule being 
applied to the will in question, the devisor's son was tenant in tail: 
not being applied, he was tenant for life only. 

In the year 1746, in order to try this point, the surviving trustees 
for securing Mrs. Williams’s jointure, brought two ejectments, (the 
land held under the same title, being in the seisin of two individuals) 
in the supreme court of judicature, at St. Jago, in Jamaica. In both 
these ejectments the supreme court was against Mrs. Willliams’s 
trustees. W^rits of error were brought dti both judgments in the court 
of appeals and errors in Jamaica, which consists of the governor and 
conncil. On both the judgments in the court of appeals and errors in 
Jamaica, there was an aj)peal to the king in council. One“of the 
^ippeals appears here to have been drop!. The other took the fol¬ 
lowing com se ;—The loWs of the privy council, conceiving that tlie 
record brought before tliem was, for want of a special verdict, too 
imperfect, reversed the Judgment of the court of appeals in Jamaica ; 
but with a direction not to prej,udicc the nicrits, and a recommendation 
of a special verdict on a new ejectment to be brought by Mrs. Wil- 
liams’.s trustee. Accordingly, a new ejectment was pro.secuted by 
the trustees; and a special verdict being found, and both the supreme 
court in Jamaica, and the court of appeals and errors having gi\cii 
judgment for the defendant, thtf 'plaintiffs appealed to the king in 
council. '^In July 1765, the cause came on for hearing bcfc^re the 
lordw of the committee of the privy council; but Lord Mansfield, being 
the only law lord then in attendance, did not chnse that a question so 
important, in respect to all the landed property in England, should 
be decided by his single opinion ; and, theicfore, it wa.s agreed, that 
the appeal should he adjourned, until a solemn adjudication of the 
pohir,'ari.sing On the will of William Williahis, could be obtained iii 
. ^Vesminst^(r Hall. For this purpose, a case was at first prepared for 
tlie opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, and sigtied by the counsel 
on each side. Biitr^uch a reference from the cockpit, to one of the 
courts of Westmin.ster being a noveltj, it was at length agreed, to 
take the opinion of the King’s Bench, in a feigned action of trespass, 
in such a way as to give the benefit of a writ of error4o the E^cbe(picr 
chamber, and thence an appeal to the Louse of Lords. Accordingly, 
a record was I'ramed for the King’s Bench. 

The pleadings prepared for tins purpose, in various parts of which 
some of the real facts were varied, and others oniitted, in order, as 
Mr. Hargrave ])resumcs, .to accommodate the record to the shortest 
mode ef bringing 1‘orward t/ie true i>oint in issue—which, from his 
own description of them, looks not a little Jike irony,—the case came 
on to be heard in the King’s Bench, in Eastern Term, 9 6leo. III. 
It was^argued a second time in Trinity Term following. The 
tnent of the court wgs given in Trinity Term, 10 Goo. HI., for li|Q 
defendant, Mrs. Blake. Lord Mansfield, C. J., and Aifton awl 
.Jll’illes, Justices—holding, that John Willuins took merely an estate 
’ for life; Yates, Justice being of opinion, ^.bat the remainder td the 
heirs of the body of Jonn Williams the tenant for life were words of 
/iwitoflion,—and therefore paiwed an eaWe tail %Ck him. 
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Upon this judj^mcnt a writ of error was brouf^ht in the Exchequer 
chamber, where it was argued several tiroes» of which the last was in 
May 1771. After a.p&use of above sevAi mouths, the judges ot the 
Exchequer chamber delivered their opinions seriatim, on the 29tli of 
January, 1772. The result was, a judgment of reversal, by the 
opinions of six judges agaiust two. Lord Chief Baron Parker, Mr. 
Baron Adams, Mr. Justice Gould, Mr. Baton Perrott, and Justices 
Blackstone and Nares,—being for reversing the judgment of the 
King’s Bench ; and Lord Chief Justice De Gdey and Baron Smith 
being (or affirming it. The judgment ol the Court of King’s Bench 
was accordingly reversed. * 

A writ of error w as now brougld in the House of Lords. This writ 
of error was kept depending for several years, without either party 
choosing to I'orce on a hearing: but at length a compromise took 
place between them; and on a petition to the House of Lords, re¬ 
presenting the compromise, *that House, on* the 17th of May, 1777, 
ordered a non yros to be entered on the writ of error. 

Thus, says Mr. Hargrave*, (upon whose authority the above case 
is slated,)—at last ended the famous cjse of Perrin and Blake, by a 
compromise, after a litigation of above thirty years. “It seems par¬ 
ticular,” observes the same gentleman, “that under any circumstances 
a lady should not be able to know whether her jointure were good or 
nut, without waiting for upwards of thirty years, and that, at last, the 
busines'> should terminate in a compromise between the contending 
parties ” ^ ** 

It is clear beyond all doubt, that had the question arisen on a »jked, 

must immediately have been deiermided to be an estate tad. IIuw 
It oould be supposed that the words occurring in a will could vary the 
dct'^rnmiatiori, is difficult to be supposed by those who have read and 
understand Hargrave and Fcarne on this point. The determination 
goes on a distinction be^Ween dt^oe/il and purchase. It is a ))6‘«itive,‘ 
rule of law, that no ijian can, by any possible means, Ihiiil an estate 
of inheritance to .motlier, and, at the same time, make the heirs of that 


person take by purchase. It is a rule of law beyond the controul of 
construction, adopted to prevent annexing to real descent the qualities 
and properties ol a purchase. The intention was clear; it was allowed 
on ail hands that an estate for life only was intended. But the rule of 
law is inviolable. It certafhly will require not an inconsiderable 
knowledge of the most iiitl'k'ale branch of our law cleaily to under¬ 
stand the true principles of this case; and it is such a knowledge as 


few unprofessional persons who make wills do, or perhajis, can attain. 
We think that our readers will by this time agjec with us, that it would 
be better to obseive the same strictness j,n the construction of wills as 
of deeds. This regulation, together with that of unjirofessional per¬ 
sons nevfr attempting to make their own wills, will do more to pre¬ 
vent litigation and dj^pute, and will be more likely to put an end to 
'•‘^e objections whicli fraudulent trustees ajid executors ” have made 
'‘ngainst the jurisdiction of the high couit of chancery, than all the 
other plans of “ modem innovators” puti together. It is what*wc 
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flope tb see soon established. We may add, before closinaj this part of 
the subject, that the ancient and venerable principles of law, which 

the revolutionists” of the days of Perrin md^lake endeavoured to 
overthrow, have been firmly supported by many decisions of later 
times. 

We have only one more proposition to make. We propose that a 
general registry of all inatruments rclatinsy to land be adopted; and 
that every instrument, not duly registered, shall be held absolutely 
mid. This is the oftly way to secure the certainty of valid titles, and 
of preventing fraud, by giving people the ctrtain value of their pur¬ 
chase money. This is the law in Scotland. There you can in a few 
minutes discover every incumbrance on any given landed properly. 
The same rule partially obtains in England. It is in force (though 
not nearly so well regulated as in Scotland) in the counties of Middle¬ 
sex and of Yorkshire. The consequence is this, that more money is 
invested in land, and laftd m,ore frequently changes hands, in these 
than in any other two counties in England. These ctmsiderations are 
a sufficient argument for the adoption of a registry throughout this 
country. We trust these facts^ may meet with due attention in the 
proper quarter. 

To conclude: we have now glanced at some of the most material 
rules affecting landed propeity in this country. And, although we 
started with the impartial intention of remarking as well on what we 
might find good, as t>u what we .should discover bad, in this system, 
we aie sorTy to say, we have not yet observed any thing to justify re¬ 
marks of the former tendency: on the contrary, we are fully convinced, 
and we think our readers will incline to agree in our conviction, that 
it could not be to the law of real property that Lord Coke ulludeil, 
when he said—“ Law is the perfection of reason, and what is not 
reason is not law.” 


liOADS AND ROAD-MAKING. 

We were endeavouring to recollect some doggrel .lines upon bad 
roads, that we once saw scratched upjn the parlour-window of a 
country inn. But let them pass. However, let us say a word upon 
Fenestra! anthology. 

The jiassion for bookmaking, and the pride of modern Bonifaces 
have nearly annihilated the literature of panes. This is much to be 
regretted, as many luminous ideas are thereby lo'.t. Everybody knows 
the effect of locomotion ufjon the faculties of thougfit and es- 
If the dulle.st fellow in the world be well bumped oh hopse- 
jolted in a carriage, it is sure to shake soinetfiing t>uipf 


, and '^beii it was^the [iractice to<scraieh fuat upon the windotf 
onhe inn, that became, the cominoii-pJaoe book of all the fravelJinr 
pi/d —a much more mfallMe key to the spirit of the age, liiaii can 
be obtained by any otberMriltcn means. He only who is M enn*i,rh 
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"windows find walls covered over with points, of wit, and ends of verse, 
settini^ forth the fancies of generations of giieuts, can have any idea of 
the melancholy desolation of-a modern rrtting-place by the way-side, 
as contrasted with the rich variety of the old. There was a t'me 
when, if business was not all the more pressing, you were thankful if 
a rainy day detained you at the venerahle hosjritium ; but now, such 
an occurrence is purgatory. You get breakfast—aged eggs, and com¬ 
position tea; you rise up—yawn—stretch yourself—saunter to the 
window—and, leaning your elbows against that, with n palm pressed 
against each ear, you gaze upotr the street f)r yard, as -it may be. 
Sweet scene!—The sky one nftirky black,—the earth one ugly brown, 
—puddle invading puddle, as if the days of Deucalion were returned, 
—and, ever and anon, as the big drojis come down, so formidable an«l 
fast, tlijit each ap])ears a strlid jet of water the whore height of your 
vision, the puddles leap up again, as if old Terra, in the article of 
drowning, were calling, “ Hold ! enough ! ’ This is your prospect, and 
there is nothing to shade or soften its horrors. The window is most 
cruelly transparent; the walls are villanously smooth, and all is so 
wickedly mojrped and brushed, that yyur cogitations cannot be won 
from your woe, no, not by so much as a cobweb. Thus you are more 
lonely than the French captive who, when he was cut off from com¬ 
munication with every other living thing—tamed a spider,—taught it. 
to let itself dovvu by its thread when he whistled, and return to 
its motli-catching, when its kind attention had soothed him to 
slumber. 

Now had you gone,to the window of the old inn, with your Wn 
barometer as low as that of the w'eather, the wit of some former vi- 
sif?>r would fling its veil of tracery as u shield ot'er you, and up the 
mercury would have mounted to “set fair;” and ten to one but you 
would have filled the o)dy vacant spot with something of your owji, 
more brilliant than, solely from the want of such a stiiJiulus, you’ha\e . 
ever been capable of producing. Whereas, you have ifow' no alter-* 
native, hut the horiiible picture of the jumbling of air, water and earth, 
and haply fire, which the window gives you, or to sit down to the 
everlasting Directory and Book of Roads, or the tattered remains of the 
Peerage—one half not true, and the other not worth reading. No 
future bard will, sing the pleasures of an inn ; no future Falstalf 
will take his ease there; and ibne half of Homer’s hospitilllty is saved, 
as nobody has ariy occasion to “ sfieed the going guest.” It has be¬ 
come a purgatory, out of which the sooner you are delivered, in the 
true Catholic way, by payment and prayers, the better. 

Is this matter'to be,, upon the whole, regretted? We think not: 
journeying upon the highways in this j^juntry fias become wholly a 
matter of business. Nobody thinks of w riting a volume along the 
road, as was the case in the times and petsoii of Emerson. It is now, 

“ jPprward! forward !” The journeyjbe it the whole breadth or length 
!!^|,the island, has only a beginning and an end^ you never think of 
middle : Anne Nelson, or Sarah Anne Mountain, or Wilhuni Wa¬ 
terhouse, takes care of that. You standi n A street of Loudon; puM* 
Out your watch—lay your finger on the dial-~it is Exeter, Liverpool, 
York, Edinburgh (as may be) ; you moiiint the steps—^peal goes the 
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holn-^smack the wljiji, twirl the wheels, and you are at the end of 
your journey to'the instant. You care notliing further about the inn, 
than that dinner .shall be snft^king on the'tahle, and the landlord at the 
Side-board, armed with the corkscrew ; and ere the davour of the pint 
of real E. I. has faded from your palate, you are changing horses 
twenty miles farther on. Had Mercury been a messenger of modern 
times, he would have ]u)lled the feathers from his heels, drawn on a 
pair of Ilohys, exchanged the winged basin, for a comtortable tea¬ 
cup, mounted the “Wonder,” and scoured along, wondering as he 
went. V, 

' Such now is the facihiy with which ftiends at a distance can .«hake 
hands, that England is only forty-eight hours long, and thirty-six 
hours broad; and you accon)plish in a day what your grandfather 
could not have accomplished in a week. The saving which Kiis has 
produced is immense. In former times, if you had but one short 
journey across the islantf—a twelfth part f»f your year—a four hundredth 
part of your active life was gone; .but now you return in four days, 
and have the seven-and-tvventy for other occupation. Much of the 
wealth of England has been irjade by journeys across the country; atul 
if the time of them has been reduced to one month, the value—the 
power of producing wealth has been multii)lied by nine. Nor is that 
.all: people arc enabled U» do their business themselves,—to add the 
knowledge, the comfort, and the security of personal acquaintance and 
friendslii{^ to the transactions of bdfsiness; and here again the advan¬ 
tage are immense. ^ 

'JHius we may say, that the ways of the cojintry are among the 
great sources pf its —that us road.s are the first elements ^of 

^society and civilization, so they may be improved with tlieir improve¬ 
ment, without eml. What first changed the. brave population of the 
Highlands of Scotland from breechless banditti to jjeaccuble cottagers? 
the Ime.s of military road, constructed under the direction of General 
Wade; aqd^ tvhatever may be the merits of tlie form, the substance 
of “ th§ Eaird’s distich” has been demonstrated by experience. 

“ Had yoit.but seen these roads, before they were made, 

You fi^uld hold up your han'i>i, and bless General Wade.” 

Yes, any one who saw how very soon the sides of those roads, in 
districts where there was not prcviouslyoa hovel, became spotted with 
villages and cottages, would Itless any man, or any means, that 
so certainly laid the foundation of a better system. 

In later times, what changed the men that lay idle on the hill-stdeff* 
till the drum was beat, and they marched ojf “ to glory,” into atten¬ 
tive shepherds and laborious fii^erm^, or sent tlttfin to add Cauada 
to the productive surface of tlTe earth?' One principal cause Vas the 
admirable road.s With which even the wildest districts were^crossed 
and -J^amed under the skilful hand of Mr. Telford. And, in sjj^te ofujl 
the dcAinteracting causes, moral, political, anti religious, what II^. 
made villages to be planned, houses to be built of. stone and linc^’ 
shops to be opened, and Ahe arts to be practised in th& wilds of Cojir 
nemara? Mr. Nimmo,,-followed by some tliousand Irish labourers* 
each bearing a pick-axe, a mafttock, or a hammer. Philosophers 
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write books, orators make speeches, and senators enact laws ; but t^ive 
us a mail with a shovel in his hand, and somebody who, from experi¬ 
ence, cun tell him how-to use it. In the pbwerof “the schoolmaster” 
who would not exult; but he neither can got to the people, nor the 
people to him, without “ the road-maker” to prepare his way. 

But public roads arc not merely subjects for eulogy; they are 
subjects for iiicpiiry. Being the first and greatest of public accommo¬ 
dations, they demand the first and greatest share of the puBli^attention. 
They should be talked of, discussed, written about, till people become fa¬ 
miliar both with the theory and the practice. This has not been done; 
and though we have waggon ’loads of books upon subjects of very 
trifling import compared with it, we have not one good book on the 
subject of road-making. The men who have been employed in that 
way, hdve either been mere practical men, whose whole attention was 
directed to making the greatest profit on ihe^particular jobs they un¬ 
dertook, ignorant of those principles of philosophy and mocluiiiics— 
of which far more are demanded for the making of a good road than 
people seem to be aware of,—or they have been men so generally and 
actively employed, that they have had no time to work their knowledge 
into a system. 

The business of road-making divides itself into two distinct branches ; 
the way in which the funds are obtained, and the manner in which 


these funds are expended; and both of these are very proper sub¬ 
jects for inquiry. 

Upon the first it is not our present intentiop to enter; but we may 
observe, in passing, that the sums levied upon the public for roads\ire 


prj^bably greater, in proportion to those virtually expended for the be¬ 


nefit of the ]:)ublic, than on any other branch of public accommodation. 
This arises, in part, from the way in which the local nionoj)olies, or 
“ trusts,” obtain their powers; and, in part, from the system of ma¬ 
nagement. The “ trust” consists of the influential pied of the district,» 
who are, of course, ,m(ue attentive to their own local interests than to 


that of the public;'the lines of road being more f?*equently chosen in 
order that certain places may be avoided, and others passed over, than 
from the line being the best in point of shortness, level, aij^d soil,—all of 
which ought to be etpially attended to in the goodness of a road, which 

• W'ould cembine the three essential requisites of expedition, easy draught, 
and durability. In the obtaining of the local acts, as well as in the 
management under them, ther* is said to be a good deal of corrupt 

^ jtdjbing; but that may be passed over as a disease tt» which the weak¬ 
ness of the system exposes,it, rather than a natural or necessary part 
of its constitution. On 'the public, however, incapacity has the same 

^effect as improper intention ; and it can i)e brought to the bar of the 
public with a better grace, inasmuch as, in cases of it, blame docs not 
atthch lib the indivhlual, but the system, which imposes upon him a 
^ty for which he is npt qualified. 

'^Tn order to show that this is not mere hypothesis, we may mention 
a case in which th€re WM, absolutely no -room^whatever for the opera¬ 
tion of a single improp^^Otive-—no trustee’s preserve to be avoided, nW 

• villa^ge to he passed tfiHugh—but just the getting of the best rood at 
the cheapest rate ; jet tite work done there cost more than three 
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times the estimate laid by Mr. Telford before the Parliamentary Com* 
missioners, and more <bftn three times wh.it ])ractical men, well skilled 
in excavation and embankment, w'ould have been ready to undertake it 
for, with proper secuiity for the performance of the contract, and every 
pio'spect of tail and reasonable profits. Tlie case to which we allude 
IS the embankment at the London end of the town of Barnet. The 
road there is under the manajrement of the >\hetslone tiiist; but it 
falls, at least,* under the notice of Mr. Telford, as ent^ineer under the 
Parliamentary Commissioners for the Holyhead Road. Mr. Telford 
pointed ovit the badness of the road there, .sufrfrested an embankment 
as a remedy, and stated about four thousand pounds, rather tmder it, 
.it we recollect rightly, as the cost of the whole. The trust took 
the hint, but unfortunatel'y they did not take the talent for exccutiii|r 
it : the) made the emhankmtnt, howevei, and it cost them twelve, if 
not fourteen, thousand ])Ounds ! ahd a precious jiiece of en^ilieferinf^ 
it IS—lull of spiiiif^s, un(\ qiiufl^iniies, and slip-downs, while the termi¬ 
nation of it twines into Barnet like a corkscrew. 

Me have bclore iis the Fifth Report of the Commissioners of the 
London to llbljheud Hoad, dated 13th June; aid it offeis a salisfac- 
toi) proof of the d^culties that are opposed to {rood road-niakina; by 
ob.stinate or prejiilPc'ed trustees. The Comniissiouers thus strou£>ly 
express tlieni-elves on the d<j{r{i‘edness ol the very people wl,ose lavish 
exjienditnie we have just noticed ;— 

“\Vc have had repeated comniunications durintr the present )ear 
with the tmstces of the VVhetstone and St. Alban’s districts, on the sub- 
ject4[)f the defect of their roads ; but hitherto our endeavours to induce 
them to make ^arianeenunts with us for the impioveinent of thqse 
roads have jiroved inefiectual. 

“ Mr. Telford reports, that the whole of the Whetstone road, and 
that pait of the St. Alban’s road which remains under the care of the 
’.trustees, eontmfte to he in an cxtieinely defective state, nolw'ithstandin^ 
he has so oftefi pointed out the means of imprrvvement; and we have 
received numerous and repeated complaints front coach-projirictors 
and persons travelling those roads, which fully confiim Mr. Telford’s 
observations. ' * 

“ Under the^ circnmstancos, we submit to Parliament, whether it 
may not be expedient that further power be vested in* ns to secure to • 
the public the improvement of these, tlft only very defective parts of 
the whole road to lloKhead—an improvement which would he highly 
benPficial to parties travelling the great north rqnd, as well as to the 
cornmimication with Ireland.’’ , 

Now, if ‘■uch evils hupjien upon ,a gr^’nt thoroughfare, in the close 
vicinity of the mctrojiolis, md where no motive but the public goo^ 
could jiossibl) operate, what .sums—million upon tnilliun—may not 
have be^a expended by the tbuusund and one trusts that the 
*high<F4^s of the United Kingdom, a* Sinbad ihe sailor, was tiddip 
by thrf%hl man of the*^ea. Upon a subject so momentous, one call 
hanHy venture to speak decidedlv ; but, reaHy« it* is worth intpilry) 
wlvether it might not be ^ well to put the wlkstle' roads in the empire 
under the control of the House of Common^; knock down the toll- 
bars ; and make and repair the roods out of the public revMiua. Thin 
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-wouldf at all events, save the expense of collecting, with the insult and 
imposition to which travellers are thereby sijljjected—in all cases a 
considerable, and in some cases a sery lar^e fraction of the sum raised ; 
abolish a large portion of local taxation by subjects—the most abomi¬ 
nable of all taxation; and as, wherever a tax is laid, or by whomsoever 
it is imposed or levied, it must come to the productive industry of the 
country at last, surcharged by every one through whose hands it 
passes, it might, perhaps, be better to lay it directly upon that indus¬ 
try, and collect it along with the rest of the revenue. No doubt the 
collective patronage would be immense; but it would not be greater 
in a mass than macadamized,*as it is at present; and, possibly, the 
horror wli ch John Bull (vtry properly iu some cases) lias of theScylla 
of crown and parliament palionagt, may make him tun foul of the 
Chary Uidis of patronage of a lower and baser kmd. 

Meanwhile, however, we waive that branch of the subject, and con¬ 
fine the few sentences more that we have to tvrite, to the construction 
of the roads iii the tiny and gravel districts about London, Every one 
wlio is compelled to travel on them must find out, that these roads 
contain more mire in wet weather, and aje more infected with dust in dry, 
than tile roads in almost any other place; and tl^gh they be scraped 
and watered at "rcat expense, these operations'we miserable pallia¬ 
tives, and not effective cures. The imid, which is ground upon the 
suif.ice of the hard matter as if in a pug-mill, and thereby rendertd 
soluble in the smallest quantity of water, or volatile by the slightest 
breeze of air, must come fiorn somewhere; and the proper place is to 
find out the way by which it comes, and stop it up. 

Some “ way-wisers” say, that the wheels of caniages and the feet 
cJ!' horses firing it from the provinces,—a positioiT which would have, 
at least, one foot to stand on, if carriages and horses ran towards 
London as rivers do towards the sea, and went back again through 
the air by eva] oration ; but it so hajipens, that just as'many carriages,' 
go back to the country as come from it,—indeed more,'as’ many new 
ones are made in London—and, therefore, in the matter of the dust 
and dirt of the metropolitan roads, the provinces are not guilty. 

\\ hence comes it then ?—from the abrasion of the .stone on the 
road? No siuh thing. Though the road be scraped clean to-day, if 
the rain^continues it is as had as ever to morrow; ton after toots pro-j 
duced ; jnd yet, the paving Stones—when you happen to get a sight 
of them—do not appear to have lost much of their bulk in a month. 
Besides, as most of the paving materials are flint,—the nmd should be 
wholly siheious, whereas, it consists in many places nf clay,—in, fact, 
it always consists of the. subsoil of the road, whatever that may happen 
to be. ^ 

This, at once, points to the cause and the cure: where the soil is 
clay, or contain.s an .admixture of clay,—as it does in the whole of the 
Londofi'districts, north of the Thames, the drainage of it is exi^ediiigly 
, difficult,—so difficult, as that most of the trusts appear to fiave given 
|t up as impossible. The road being, in general, lower than the ad¬ 
joining lauds, becomes, therefore, a recepta^^e for water, which keef/s 
itveiioUom of it always iu the cousistency of mortar; for the iiard mat- 
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lers on the surface, and tlie lig:ht dust with which the surface is covered, 
prevent the drought from penetrating. 

The consequence is, lhat*even iu dry weather each of the lower 
pebbles of the gravel is kept working in a little mortar-hole, and 
pressing up the clay betw'eeii itself and the next one ; and the moment 
that the surface is softened by raiti, the mortar thus prepared oozes 
up through every opening or joint, between the surface pecbles. 

A road constructed in this way is always muddy or dusty; and it is 
also elastic. This last circumstance diminishes the power of draught- 
horses so much, that three cannot pull more in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, than two can pull whert?the roads have a hard bottom, 
and are properly drained. Now, considering the great expense of 
horse-power, and the great quantitj of it employed on those roads, if 
only a fourth, or even a fifth of it be wasted in consequence* of the 
improper construction of the roads, that, alone, would more than repay 
the expense of a better &y.stem ; and ought, if there were no otlier 
objection, to call the attention of Parliament, and of the public, to the 
complete investigation of the subject. 

In London, the macadamize^ streets have been all laid down upon 
the same plan as th^'oads, that is, the broken stones have been laid 
down on the soft tnIB and left to find their own level, winch has, of 
course, been as far dovvn in the mud as ever the pressure of carriages, 
carts, drays, and waggons could drive them In consequence, they 
have been found, nut only the dirtiest, but the most expensive streets 
iu the metropolis,—so much so, that every where in the city contracts 
are (thi progress for taking them up and replacing them by ordinary 
paving stone. 

Now, if it be found that stones of moderate dimensions, well joined 
and properly laid, keep down the mud iu the streets better than the 
broken stone which, though born before, was christened after Mac- 
'.adam', U clearly follow's that some contrivance of the same kind would 
keep down th^ clay in a road. In the streets of London there is a 
proof of the immense advantauc of pre[)aring a tirtii foundation for 
whatever shall form the surface pavement of a ])nblic way. Fleet- 
street, from Pleet-market to Shoe lane, was prepared by excavating 
the soft matter to a considerable depth, and replacing it by lime, rub¬ 
bish, and clean gravel, well rammetl; and though that jiart ol lj)e street 
be as full of sewers and pipes as the re!lt, and though the r^st of the 
Street be Composed of stones, externally of a similar appearance, cither 
the sight of the eve, or the-sonnd of the carriage-wheel, tells you where 
admirai)le piece of pavement begins and ends. No doubt it was 
cosily; but so was the rest of the paving, which, though executed 
after, is depressed into hoIe$ already, while not a stone on the hard 
found^jqin has shifted. 

is no question that small stones broken into angular frag-’ 
so that they may bind together, are thj best for a common 
provided they can be kept clear of mud and water. There are 
means of keeping them clear of both these,—drainage for the water, 
and an artificial foundation as a barrier against the mud. The.se are 
attainable under every circumstance in whic^i a road can be needed; 
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and the only difference arising^ from circumstances is a difference of 
expense,—a great increase at the outset, in ^me cases, no doubt; 
but everywhere, in the end, an immense ffaving in cleaning, repairing, 
and animal power. Those parts of the Holyhead road, which have 
been formed in this way by Mr. Telfoni under the parliahientary com¬ 
mission, require little or no cleaning, and stand for years without any 
repair. This is evidence; and there can be no question, that if the 
roads about London were constructed on a similar principle, they 
would be equally good. There falls as much rain, we take it, in the 
valley of the Severn, os in the valley of the Thames ; and most likely a 
pebble has the same tendency to wallow in the mire in North Wales, 
as at South Mims or at London Colney. 

Some roads that have been bottomed with liias limestone, have been 
thereby* most substantially improved ; but that is expensive from the 
length of carriage; and in consequence of the irregiilarity of the 
masses, it works unequally into the stratum, instead of pressing it 
down as one body. Sq\iared stone wouhl be, though the best founda¬ 
tion, too exjjcnsive, and therefore the great object is to find a substance 
which shall ansvver as a substitute, and of which the greater part of 
the materials shall be found at or near the spot. A substance of this 
kind is now under trial on a portion of the Highgate Arcljway road; 
and from the composition and form of the substance, as well as from 
the complete drainage and other improvements introduced by the in¬ 
ventor, Mr. John Me Neill, under the inspection and with the appro¬ 
bation of Sir Henry Parnell, and the rest of the parliamentary commis¬ 
sioners, its chance of success (if it be not a certainty) is very great!^ 

This substance is an artificial luidding-stonc, or brcq^cla, mad? of 
clean pebbles, united by cement, and formed into regular blocks 
about double the size of a brick. For the reception of these blocks 
(which occupy about eighteen feet in the centre of the road) the 
bottom is prepared by a drain at each side, with feather chains exlehd- 
ing to the centre, at short distances from each other; and those drains, 
which are formed of suvgh tiles, or clean stones, according to circum¬ 
stances, are brought up to the bottom of the pavement, and carried as 
far down as is necessary t<)r keeping the upper part of the sub-soil dry. 
Over that sub-soil clean sand or gravel is laid to the depth of a few 
inches; then the blocks of artificial stone arc placed in regular rows 
across the road, their upper e<iges being bevelled so as to form little 
drains between the rows; and over them the broken stone is laitH to 
the depth of five or six inches. The shoulders of the road outside the 
pavement are made of hard materials, cross drains being opened 
through them for communication with the water-courses in the fields ; 
while similar drains through the footpathsj:arry the surfa(:e water off 
the road. In this way the drainage is complete ; and though the arti¬ 
ficial stone be made with great ease and rapidity, it hardens instantly, 
and acquires such a consistency as to .give it little chance of breaking, 
shielded as it is from the immediate collision of wheels by the broken 
stone over it. Even at present it costs but litllq^; because the pebbles 
are found near the spot, and the quantity of dement required is very 
small.* 

If the use of it shall coi^e up to the exj^ectation, and we can see no 
August, 1828. * D 
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reason why it should not, it will become one of the most valuable in¬ 
ventions connected with the making; of roads in places where stone 
cannot be obtained iu larg'o masses without a g^reut expense of land 
carriage. Tlio commissioners could not have selected a sj)ot where it 
would have been subjected more severely to die test than whore the 
experiment is making; for the road tliero, although nue of recent con¬ 
struction, was the very worst between London and possibly John 
o'Groat’s house ; and it defied all the road-making talent to render it 
any belter. 

The inventor of the artificial stone has secured it by patent, in con¬ 
nexion, we believe, with the firm off Messrs. Francis, White, and 
Francis, of Nine Elms; and they arc to stjle roads, constructed in 
the way that wx* have mentioned, “ Appian roads," as distinguished 
from those that consist only o. small stones, water, and mud., 
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Extracts from, and Repkims of, ci hioi s and uiND-FORiioTitN rrmiCATiovs, with 
' BiOORAPHICAI, and ll-Ll b rRATIVt PKl'-FArtS AND NOTFs. 

No. IT, 

Archbishop Abbot's Gkography. 

Besides being an'eloquent preacher, a profound theologian, a zealous 
polemic, a patriotic politician, and an active philanthrojiist, Archbishop 
Abbot was, what few of our readers will suspect him to have been, one 
• of fhe eajhyjt, and, at the time he wrote, the best of our sv‘'ternatic 
geographers; the precursor of the Walkers and the Brookeses of 
■ Gazetteer notoriety. . 

Of the birth of this exemplary prelate a most marvellous story is 
related by the credulous and superstitious Aubrey (a). Whilst his 
mother Ghc wife of a poor cloth-worker ol Guildford, who had suffered 
from his adherence to the Protestant faith during the reign, of Mary) 
was pregnant of him, she dreamt, we •lire toUl, that if she could eat a 
jack, or pike, the child she went with would jirove a son, and rise to 
grfcat preferment. This singular dream met (they would wish us to 
believe) with as singular an accomplishment; for shortly after it had 
•^'^birbed her midniglit rest, in taking a jiail of W'ater out oj the river 
' W’ey, which ran by her house, she accidentally drew up a very fine jack, 
and thus had an opportunity of at'once satisfying her own longing ap- 
petite by e^ing all, or nearly all, the fish, anil of securing, on such easy 
termiSytlie aggrandisement of her child. Thjs odd prophecy, audits 
odd fulfilment, sooir came, it is said, to the ears of some persons of 
distinction iu the neigldiourhood, who made the object of* it their special 
care, standing sponsor",s ftir him at the baptismal foul, and ailording 
more substantial proofs of their regard, bjv maintaining him both at 
school and the university. ' * , 
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Such is the fnurvellous ])art of the archbishop’s history. The real 
is too well known to need mon* than a bri^f recapitulation of its leading' 
events. From the sebool of his native town he was removed to Baliol 
College, Oxford, whore he greatly distinguished himself. He was then, 
.successively'aster of University College, Vice Chancellor of Oxford, 
Dean of Winchester, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. In the discharge of bis duties as a prelate, he 
Avas most exemplary; preaching, with great regularity. sermon.S,which, 
for that age, were very forcible and eloquent, and on all occasions 
supporting what he conceived to be the rights, doctrines, and dis¬ 
cipline of the church, of whiem he was metropolitan, with dignified 
firmness. A proof of this was uflurded by bis forbidding the king’s 
declaration for permitting* sports and pastimes on Sundays to be read 
in tlie c^iurch of Ooydon, whore he happened accidentally to be on the 
day of its pronndgaiiou. He appears, however, to have been fond of 
an amusement rather inconsistent, perha])s, with tha gravity of his 
character and the sanctity of his odice. and his indnigence in it was 
the cause of an accident winch embittered the latter yeai*s of his 
existence. Hunting in the ])ark of Iford Zpuch, on the J4th of 
.Inly, l(i21, be let fly a barbed arrow' from a cross-liow at a deer; but, 
iusti-ad ol the animal, unhapjiily hit one of Ins lordship’s keejiers, who 
bled to death Irom his wound an hour after its infliction. Four 
bisliojis wore at this very juncture waiting for consecration at Ids hands ; 
but, refusing to roccivc it from even an involuntary homicide* though 
tlio king bad granted him a pardon and dispen^tion assoiling him from 
all irregularity, .scandal, and infamy, on account, of bis mistortune, nis 
otfj^ e was, on this occasion, discharged by four of hii^ siitlKigans. The 
accident and its coiisequonces gave lise to much coiiti’oversy; but the 
arch!,ishojj himself deeply regretted it, and, as a proof of that regret, 
during' the remaining twelve years of his life always ohservgej a 
nioiitldy fast on the day of the week on which he niet VdtlL the nds- 
fortnwe, and settled an ^umuity ol twenty pounds upon the keeper's 
widow', which soon |ti’ocured lier another husband. 

He had been the principal means of introducing Villiers, afterwards 
the celebrated Duke of lluckingham, to court, artd of pushing his 
interests there. The reward he met Avith was susfiensiou and dis¬ 
grace, ill «()nsc(jiience of his manly and jiatriotic refusal to license a 
sermon of Dr. Sipthorp’s, in ju?tificatiou of the king’s right to raise 
money without autlioritj of parliament. Both the favourite and hjs 
master had, however, an old grudge against the archbishop for 
vigorously opposing the projjt*cted union of the latter Avith a Spanish 
jiriiiccss. I'liongh the iiet-essity of calling a parliament compelled 
Charles the First to restore him to the full exercise of his authority, he 
w'as never in any great favour at court again ;»liis politics, for he was 
<lecidedly opposed to the arbitrary pOAver of the crown, and the Cal- 
vinistic tendency of his jtlioological sentiments, rendering him alike 
obnoxious tliero, especially to Laud the rising fcfvonrite, who hated 
him also on account ftf some old college grieva/ices. Dying at the 
archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, on the 4th ol«August, 1633, he was 
buried,'by his own request, ^n the chapel of our Lady, in the church 
of his native town of Guildford, where a splendid marble monument 

D2 
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was soon afterwards erected over his grave. To the place of his 
birth he was a great benefactor, especially by the foundation of an 
amply endowed hospital. He published several tracts, nearly all of 
them theological, polemical, or political, with the exception of that 
from which vve now proceed to’ give some extracts, illustrative either 
of the singular changes which have taken place since it was written, 
or of the state of geographical knowledge in its right-reverend 
author’s days. 

The title of that book is, ‘ A Brief Description of the whole 
World. Wherein is particularly described all the monarchies, em¬ 
pires, and kingdoms of the same, with their Academies. As also 
their several titles and situations thereunto adjoining. Written by the 
Most Reverend Father in God, George, late Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. London, printed by T. H., for Will Sheares, and 4rc to be 
sold at the sign of the f6) Harrow in lirittains Raise, 16'36.' It is a 
mall volume ofcthree hundred and fifty-five pages, in what we should 
nsow call 18mo. We proceed to our extracts;— 

State *0? Spain in 1634. 

“ Not only this great and large countrey, heretofore divided into so 
many kiugdomes, is now under one absolute king, but that king is also 
lord of many other terriloriesas namely, of the kingdome of Naples 
in Italy, and the Dutchy of Millaiue, of the isles of Sicihj, Sardinia, 
Majorette, Minorque, Evika, in the mid-land sea; of the ilands of the 
C^aiaries in the Atlantiqtie, besides divers strong towns and goodly 
havens in Uarbary, within and without the straits. On the back sitic 
of Africk, hh commands much on the Frontiery, besides the islnads 
adjoyning to the mayne Land. In the Western Indies he has Mexico, 
Peru, Brasil, large territories, with the islands of the South, and the 
North Sea. , And Philip the second getting Portvgall as a dowry to 
that first niarriage, (c) got also all the dcpendance of that crow u in 
Africke, the East Indies, and the Atlantique S^a, the towns of Barbary 
and the East Indies willingly submitting themselves unto him, but the 
Terccras (d) he wonne by force at the first and second expedition; 
so if we consider the huge tract of ground that is under this king’s 
ilominion, we will say that the empiry of the king of Spain is in that 
respect the largest that now i.s, or evef was in the world.” ' 

Insionificance or Prussia in the beginning of the 17th Century. 

“ In Europe, on the east and north corner of Germany, lyeth a 
country called Prussia, in Latine most' times Borimiu, in English 
Pruthen, or Spruce, of i^hom little is famous, saving that they were 
governed by one, in a^kinde of order of religion, whom they call the 
Grand Master; (e) and that they are a means to keep the Moscoviic 
and the Turke from some other parts of Christendome. 

This countrey <is now growne to be a Dukedorne, and the Duke 
thereof doth admit traffique with our English, yrho going beyontl the 
Hants townes, do fbuch upon this countrey; and amongst other 
things doe bring from thende a kind of leather, which was wont to be 
used in jirkins, and called*^by the name ol spruce-leather-jirkins.” (/) 
pp. 69, 70. ' 
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Wonderful Trees. 

“ The trees of America^ but especially of Brasilia, being so huge, that 
it is reported of them, that severall families have lived in severall 
armes of one tree, to such, a number as are in some petty village, or 
parish in Christendome.” 

Reception of the First Accounts of the Oppossum, or 

Kangaroo. 

“ Amongst other creatures which are very famous in this Peru, 
there is a little beast called Cincia, which is no bigger than a Fox, 
the tayle whereof is long, the feet short, and the head very like a Fox, 
which hath a bagge hanging under her belly, whereuuto she doth use 
to put her young, when she seeth them in danger of any hunter or 
passenger. 

“That Petrus de Cie<ia (g) of whom mentior^was made before, tellcth 
that himself saw one of them which had no lesse than seven young 
ones lying about her, but as soone as she perceived that a man was 
coming ncire unto her, she presently got them into her bagge, and 
ranne away with such incredible swiftnesse rs one would not have 
imagined.”—pp. 326, 327. 

Anthropophagi and Men whose Heads do grow beneath their 

Shoulders. 

A Strange Stork. (A) • 

“Our men that travelled to Guiana, amongst other things most (me¬ 
morable, did report, and in writing delivered to the world, that neire 
iffiio Guiana, and not far from those places whete themselves were, 
there were men without heads; which seemed to maintaine the opinion 
to be true, which in old time was conceived by the historians and 
])hilosoplK‘rs, that there were Acephali, whose eyes ^ere iri 'their . 
breasts, and the rest of their face there also situated*: arid this our 
English travellers have reported to be so ordinarily and confidently 
mentioned unto them in those parts where they were, that no sober 
man should any way doubt of the truth thereof. 

“ Now because it may appeare that the matter is but fabulous, iu 
respect of the truth of God’s creating of them, and that the opinion of 
such strange shajjes and moifeters as were said to be in old lime, 
that is, men with heads likti dogs, some with eares downe to fheir 
ankles, others with one huge foot alone, whereupon they did ho]) firewn 
]dace to ))lace, was not worthy to be credited, although Sir John 
Mandevill of late age fourfly hath seemed to give credit and authority 
thereunto (?) yea, and long since. He whe^took upon him the name of 
Saint Avgmime, on writing that counterfeit book Ad Fratres in 
Erano: It is fit the certainty of the matter conceniing these in 
Peru should be known; and tliat is that in Qiiinbaice, and some other 
parts of Pern, the mwi are born as in other places, and yet by de¬ 
vices which they have, after the birth of children, when their bones 
and gristles and other parts are yet tender,, and fit to be fashioned, 
theyVloe crush downe the heads of the children into the breasts and 
shoulders, and soe witlf frames of wfiod, and other such devices, 
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keepethcin theire, that in time they grow contipviatc to the upper part of 
the trunk of the hodvi and so sooine to have no necks or heads. And 
' againe, some other of them thinking that the shape of the head is 
ver\ decent, if it }>ee long and erect after tlie fashion of a sugar-lonte, 
doe frame some other to that forme hy such wooden instruments, as 
they have for that purpose, and hy binding and swathing them, doe 
keep them so afterwards. And that this is the ensiome of these 
people, and that there is no other njatter in it, Pefnin dc. Cict^a, (/.') who 
travelled almost all over Peru, and is a gni\e and sober writer, in his 
, description of those countries doth report.” 

r 

NOTES. 

(a) John Aubrey (the friend of Milton, ITohbes, and Toland, the 
coadjutor of Bishop Tanner and of Anthony Wood, in those laborious 
illustrations of the monaftical and collegiate histor\ of onr country 
which have immortalized their names), one of the f«)nn(l{Ts of the 
Roval Society, and as lal»orions an rmlicpKiry as England has pro¬ 
duced, was, in some respects, tlic weakest of men, and ns credulous as 
the most credulous old womanIthat ever lived. Of this he wa < silly 
enough to leave abundant proofs upon record, in the [)ul)liciition of 
what he calls ‘A Collection of IJermetic I’lulosophy,’ which made its 
appearance in 1690, under the following title, sufheiently indicative of 
tlie superstitions natiu’e of its contents: “ Miscellanies, viz. Kt<la), 
rataht>. • U. Local fatality. 3. Oslenta (or Portents). 4. Omens. 
5. l^Jreams. C. Appariliofis. 7. Voices. S. Imj)u1ses. 9. Knockings. 
]0. Blows invisible. Jl, Prophecies. 12, Marvels. 13. Magick. 
14. Tfansportalion wi the air. 15. V ision in a beryl or gla’s*:. 16'. Con¬ 
verse with angels and spirits. 17. Coqis candles m Wales. 18. Orades, 
19. Extasie. 20. Olanccs of love and envy, 21. Second-sighted 
• persons'. Collected by J- Aubrey, Esep’’ A second edition of tliis woik 
'was printed in 1721, with large additions, to tlie .5Sth page of which 
we refer ourTeaders lor the wondious narrative'regarding Arthbishop 
Abbot. 

The hi.story of Aubrey's life was as melancholy as his credulity was 
contemptible. Descended from an ancient tamily in Wilt^'hiro (where 
he was born at Eastern Piers in 1626 or 6) and injieviting from his 
father, in that county, the three adjacent ^mes, :md in Surrey, (Consider¬ 
able landed property, successive haw-suits and other misforiunes 
(to which it is to he feared the faults of extravagance and carelessness 
are justly to he added) compelled him to dispose of all his estates, and 
to be dependent on the bounty of his frieruts.^ Of these Lady Long, 
of Drayeot-house, in Wiltshire, (an ancestor of the Misses Long, who 
have unhappily been draggc*d but too mueh into public view by the 
Welle.sley cause,) was so generous as to give him an apartment in her 
house, and to take upon herself the charge of seeing him provided for 
till his death, which hjt|)pened suddenly on his ft'ay home from Oxford 
about the year 1700, for such wa.s the obscurity of his latter days, that 
the precise date of this ^vent is unknown, lie appears not to have 
left any family, though Ke had taken to wile one Joan Somner, of 
whom no more is known, than the informafioiv conitutaed in his own 
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rniimtes of his life, that to her “ on November ], 1661, he made his 
first addresses in an ill hour,” an event against which his skill iu 
day fatatHy on 2 ;lit surely to have [>uurcled so laborious an ilennetie 
philosopher. But he seems also to liave been equally out in his reck¬ 
oning^ u])on anollier branch of the occult science on which he wrote; 
lor the study of “ pflances of love and envy” would have ])revented his 
forming' so intimate a friendship as he did willi the learned, but crabbed 
and wasjjish historian of Oxford, who, on <juarrelling' with Aubrey, on 
account, it would .seem, of his having; unintentionally misled his brother 
antiquary, brands him in his wrath, with more strength than courtesy, 
and more truth than {gratitude ^for \nthony had made g'feat use of his 
collections), as “ a shiftless person, roving and maggotie headed, and 
sometimes little better than crazed.” lie adds also, that he “ was a 
])retentjer to antiquities,” atid “ being exceedingly credulous, he would 
stutf his many letters sent to A. W. withfollcries and misinformations, 
which sometimes would giude him into the patlis of error.”—(T..ife of 
Anthony Wood, prefixed to Bliss's edition of the Athente Oxoul- 
eiises, I. p. ix.) 

(/>) This was afterwards called the New Exchange, and stood near 
Durham Yard in the Strand, the spot on which the Adelphi has since 
been erected. 

(c) The marriage of the Ein]>ert)r Charles the Fifth' with T‘-abella, 
eldest daughter of Emanuel the Great, king of Portugal, was the 
groimd of the .successful claim of his son, Philip the scccflid, to the 
crown of that kingdom. That marriage wtis, however, so far Ij'oni 
being a forced one, that both the parties to it, as v,-cll as the nations 
to which they belonged, were extremely anxiotis far tfie connexion it 
'wia- (he means of forming. Nor was Portugal the dowry of the princess 
forming that connexion, hut nine hundred thl')u■^:ltld crowns, an un¬ 
usual sum to give in those days, and given but to shevv.,the satNfaction^' 
of the Portuguese at^an union very felicitous to Isabella herself, as 
she always lived in harmony with her husband, and was on .all oc¬ 
casions treated by him with great attention iind regard. True it is, 
indeed, that the first of Philip’s own marriages was with Mary, a 
prince‘'S of Portugal, who died within two years after hijp uuiovj, in 
giving Jnrth to "Don Carlos, whose cruel fate must be fresh in the 
memory of every reader. Tliis marriage very probably might have 
been forced, as neither husband nor wife was more than sixteen years 
of age wiieii policy', more perhaps than atfection, united tham. * The_ 
archbishop is, howe'er, clearly in an error in assigning Portugal to be 
as a dowry, for she is «ot even mentioned in the claim set up some 
time after her death by her husband, ir^ right of bis mother, to the 
crown of that kingdom. 

(d) The Azores, at this time frequently called the Terccras, from the 
name of one of the priifcipal of the cluster of the ^sland.s composing them. 

(e) Prussia was*for a long timq iu possession of the knights of the 
Teutonic order, who there, in the, thirtcenfcli and following centuries, 
resisted, with consideraUe success, the,advances of die Sclavonic and 
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Other Gotliic tribes towards the south of Europe, Whilst they 
possessed the country, the grand master of the order was, under the 
Poles, its chief governor; buttin 1G18, John Sigismuud, Margrave and 
Elector of Brandeiiburgh, became the first independent Duke of Prus¬ 
sia, and remained so until 1640, four years after this work was printed, 

(f) Is not this ancient name of Prussia, and of the article of com¬ 

merce by which we first knew it, a more probable derivati on of our 
adjective spruce, originally applied almost exclusively to dress, than 
any hinted at in the following unsatisfactory article of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. * 

“ Spruce adj. [Skinner derives this word from preux, French; but 
he proposes it with hesitation; Junius thinks it comes from sprout; 
Casaubon trifles yet more contemptibly, I know not whence,to de- 
. duce it, except from pruce. In ancient times we find furniture of 
jn'uce, a thing costly and* elegant, and thence probably came spruce"] 
nice; trim; neat vvitliout elegance. It was anciently used of things with 
a serious meaning; it is now used only of persons and with levity.” 

It is needless to quote the examples given by the lexicographer, as 
they are taken from writers, the earliest of whom (Dr. Donne) was 
coteinporary with Archbishop Abbot, dying indeed but two years 
before him. 

(g) Pedro Cieqa do Leon, a native of Seville, where he was born 
in the '•ominencement of the sixteenth century, embarked, at 
the^gc of tliirty, for the New World, where he was one of the com¬ 
panions ill arms of Pizarro, in the conquest of Peru, w'herc he 
spent scventethi yiars of an active life. Whilst there, he ver^ 
laudably occujiied a considerable portion of his time between the 
years 1.341 and 1550, in compiling an account of the newly-discovered 

■ country in wlpch he was so long resident. Of that account, how- 
"^ever, one part only has been published, under the title of' ‘ Parte 
Primera de la Chronica del Peru.’ It was not until 1700 that the 
labours of Cie^-a ajxpeared in English. This translation was made 
by John Stevens, and published in quarto. In the account to 
which our^autpor refers (p. 65), the animal is called “ Cbuca,” the 
name given to it by Cieqa, (chap. 25, p. 63, edit, Steehsii,) whom, as 
far as the name is concerned, the Archliishop has misquoted, though 
in other respects his reference to the historian or rather the geographer 
of Peru i^ substantially correct. 

.^ 1 *, This extract is niad^ :principally with a view to shew how cautious 
XI we ought to be, in rejecting as fabulous everything that is new and 
^strange. The existence of the animal, a de.scription of which is 
correctly given, though evidently disbelieved by the Archbishoj), 
credulous as he was, (for his marginal note calls it “ a strange story,”) 
ha5 Been completely established by the researches of subsequent tra¬ 
vellers and naturalists y and the bag of the Opossum, and Kangaroo, 
the shelfering in it of their young, and their running otf with them in 
the extraordinary place of security provided for them by nature, is a 
fact in Zoology as well attested as that, a lion has a mane, or* an 
elephant a tri^. Even Bttflbn (though learnedly and very ela- 
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borately exposing the error of other writers with respect to this 
singular animal, or rather class of animals) has given a very inaccurate 
description of it, confounding the Opossuih of Virginia, and Kangaroo 
of New Holland; but giving for the former a figure uulike either, 
though between both. Those iu the second volume of Pennant’s His¬ 
tory of Quadrupeds (pp. 18-29, plates Ixiii, Ixiv,) are accurate. 

(Ji) This is the marginal nOte of the author. It may, however, very 
allowably be doubted, whether the story itself, or his explanation of it, 
be the stranger part of this extract. 

(z) 'ITie following are no doubt the passages in Mandeville alluded to 
by the Archbishop. “ In Ethcopc ben many dyverse fo’k, and Etheope is 
c\ept Cmis. In that con try ben folk, that han but o foot: and thei 
gou so fast, that it is marvaylle: and the foot is so large, that it scha- 
dewethe all the body azen (again) the suiiiie, tvhaniie thei will lye and 
reste hem.” 

“ And iu another ye ben folk, that han grateres and longe, that hanzeii 
(hang) down to theire knees.” (The Vqjage of Sir Jokn MaundcviUcy 
knt., which trcateth of the way to Hieruaalem ; and of the Marvaylles 
of Indc,' with other lilands and Countryes. Now published entire 
from an original MS. in the Cotton Library, octavo, London, 1725, 
pp. 188-9, 244-5.) 

Tliese travels contain many .still more wonderful wonders, bul it is 
due to their relator to remark, that he is onl^ guilty oi‘ the credulity 
of his times iu gathering them, as matters of history, from PVufy, 
Strabo, and other ancient, and some nameless Icgemhiry.wrilers. . 

?>ir John Mandeville was born at St. Albans, in*Hertfordshire, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, of a family which is said to 
ha^e come into England with the Contiueror. Leaving his native 
country, as he tells us himself on Michaelmas day, ISriiJ', a proncient 
according to L^land, by whom he is called Magnovillanus, alias 
Mandeville, (De Sciaptoribus Britannicis, 3667,) iu theology, natural 
philosojdiy and physic, and visiting Egy|>t, Turkey,- ]*ersia, and other 
eastern countries, ho carried arms Under the Sultan and the Cham of 
Taflary for some time with such reputation, as to have been offered 
by the fonner an Egyptian princess in iiuirriage, an honour which he 
declined. Returning home, ilfter an absence of thirty-four years, 
scarcely anybody knew him, as he had long be?n I'eputed dead. Thus, 
forgoileu by, or having outlived his friends, and thoroughly disgusfed 
with the vices of his countrymen, especially of the clergy, hfi retired to 
Liege, where he either assiimed the name, or passed by the nickname 
ol Joannes ad Barbant, and dying there the 17th of November, 
1371, was buried in the Abbey of the order of the Gulielmites. His 
townsmen, however, have claimed the honour of giving* a resting- 
place to, ins bones in their venerable abbey; and as no tomb.stone 
justifies this assumption, they attempted at once tb account for its loss, 
and to supply its plafe, by a precious morsel of Sternholdiun doggrcl, 
which Weever calls “ a rare piece Of poetry 

In the prologue to his travels, Sir John Mandeville informs us, that 
he had himself translated Bis account of ^hem from Latin, iu which 
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it was written, into French, and from French into Enp^lish. It was 
first piinted, in its orisrinal form, in the very infancy of the typo<?ra- 
phical art,* namely in 148^, at Zwoll. The first En'i^lisli edition 
api)ears to have been piintcd in London in 1598, in cpi.irto, black 
letter, and ornamented with several rude, but cuiions wood-cuts, which 
were as rudely re-engraved, with some few alterations, for another 
black-letter edition, reprinted in the same size in 1681. The best 
edition, though unomamented, is, however, that from which our quo¬ 
tations have been made, which was printed in octavo, in 1725, liom a 
manuscript in the Cottonian library, then about three hundred years 
old, collated with seven other manuscripts, some of them as old as 
the authors tinte, five of which (two French, two English, and one 
Latin) were in the King’s Library, and one, Latin, in the Cottonian. 
Four old printed editions, one of them published in Italian, «uctavo, 
in 1537, at Venice, (where an Aldnu* edition appeared in the same 
size in 1543,) were aKo resorted to for this ver> careful collation. A 
Spanish translation, printed in folio, at Valencia, in 1540, contains, 
amongst several curious wood-cuts, one as a title-page, exhibituig the 
figure of a man Avith four eyes, another with only one, in the centre 
of his forehead, a third with the head of a dog, and a woman covered 
with the hairy skin of a beast—monstrosities which this author describes 
as the ordinary appearances of certain jieople in distant paits ot the 
earth, though he professes not to ha\e seen, but only to have read of 
them. * 

i(^) The words ofCiel;a, as translated by Stevens, are, “Another 
Province lies^ above this vale of Cali, to the northward, bordering to 
that of Amentia, fbe natives whereof are called Chancos, a people* so 
large, that they look like giants, broad back’d, strong, verj long \ imag’d, 
and broad headed; for in this province, in that of Quinhoya, and other 
parfs^f Indig, as I shall observe hereafter, they .‘-hajie the (hild's head, 
when firsTTt is born, as they please, so that some have no nape of 
the neck, others the forehead sunk, and very lujug; wiiidi lhe> do 
with little boards when they are just born, and afterwards with 
ligatures.*’ p. 69. 


THE HUSBAND’S COMPLAINT. 


" Will she thy linen wash and ho«<?n darn 

—— Oav. 

ftb utterly sick of this hateful alliance 

Which the ladies have forrti’d with impractical Science! 

Tliey put out their washing, to learn Hydrostatics ; 

And give themselves airs for the sake of pneumatics. 

They are knowing in muriate, and nitrate, and chlorine. 
While the stains gather fast on the walls and theHooring; 
And the jellies and pickles fall wofully short, 

Widi their chemical use of Che still and retbrt. 
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Our expenses increase (without drinking French wines). 

For they keep no accounts, with their tangents and sines ; 

And to make both ends meet they give little assistance, 

With their accurate sense of the squares of the distance; 

They can name every spot from Peru to El Arish, 

Except just the bounds of their own native parish ; 

And they study the orbits of Venus and Saturn, 

While their home is resigned to the thief and the slattern. 

' • 

■ Chronology keeps back the dinner two hours. 

The smoke-jack stands still while they learn motive powers; 

Flies a«d shells swallow up all our every-day gains. 

And our acres are mortgaged for fossil-remains. 

They cease to reflect with their talk of refraction ; 

They driAe us from home by electtic attraction; 

And I'm sure, since they’ve bother’d theif heads w^ith affinity, 

I’m reptds’d every hour from my learned divinity. 

When the poor stupid husband is weary and starving. 

Anatomy leads them to give up the carving ; 

And we drudges the shoulder of mutton must buy, 

While they study the line of the os hufneri. * 

If*we ’scape from our troubles to take a short nap, * 

We awake withu din about limestone and trap; 

And the fire is extinguished past regeneration, 

For the women were rapt in the deep-coal formation. 

’Tis an impious thiilg that the wives of the laymen 
Should use Pagan words ’bout a pistil and stamen. 

Let the heir break his head w hile they foster a Dahlia, 

Apd the babe die pf pap as they talk of mammalia. 

• 

The first sou becomes half h fool in reality, 

While the mother is watching his large ideality; 

And the girl roars uncheck’d^ quite a moral abortion, 

For we trust her beuevolcffte, order, and cauflon. 

• 

I sigh for the good times of sewing and spinning, 

Ere this new tree of knowledge had set them a sinning; 

The women are mad, and they'll build female colleges,— 

So here’s to plain English !—a plague uu their ologies ! 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE OF OUR WATER 
COMPANIES. 

At a “ Meeting of the Waters,” supplied by the various Companies of 

this Metropolis,-Thames, Esq. in the Decanter, the question of 

Government interference in tbt'ir concerns was ably and clearly dis¬ 
cussed. The President, in a full, luminous, and transparent manner, 
and with a classicalily of allusion that reiniuded us of Mr. Shiel, opened 
the business of the day. He deplored the officious intermeddling of 
oertaiii innovators; he poured several, drops over their common dege¬ 
neracy. He talked'of the Falls of Tivoli, and the dignity„of the 
Deluge ; he reminded his honourable friends of Deucalion and Ogyges. 
Such were their glories tvhen it was declared ; but they 

were now a milk-and-water generation ; and the poor privileges which 
they enjoyed w^re about to be wrested from them. lie said nothing of 
iCe and snow, London milk aq,d the ocean; for he would not state the 
case in an exceptionable way. They had for some time enjoyed rights 
which were dear to them, and they would not be defrauded without 
resistance. The wwthy gentleman then raised himself in the decanter, 
removed the stopper, and was commencing the perusal of certain reso¬ 
lutions, when a visitor, seated i» one of the farthest tumblers, inter¬ 
rupted liim. We believe be came from the Colne. 

die protested he had no wish to cause auy unpleasant effervescence, 
but .that really the course pursued seemed to him very prejHJstcrous 
and heated. He cllaimed an enjoyment of their immunities, and w'fth 
equal right was denied even a moiety of them. He was about to be 
relieved by the liberality of Parliament, and this licensed party siejis in 
to pl^even^im. No Monopolies! was his maxim.—Let the Vicomte 
Garoniieor Ati Mohammed Niger himself if possible, have free rights 
of common and pasturage upon the gullets of rhiglishman. No Game 
Laws !-^Let him and them shoot, snare, or poison whomsoever Aber- 
nethy had left for them. No Customs and Excise!—Let them bring 
their whole family, baggage, and furniture along with them. No 
Sanitary Laws !—Let them not be distrusted. The body be had tjie 
honour to represent was as pure and nteritorious as. any now protected 
. l^y the sanction of the public; the aristocratic government of the other 
ftobourable }>arties might be more suimirefl than the republican form 
that prevailed in his own oohntry, but he would urge again, a better 
cciSyducted river did not exist than that of the C olne. 

"^r.'New River rose in jnuch perturbation. A considemblc quan- 
^ty of fixed air burst from tl4c tumbler, and the bubbles proclaimed 
^mm choleric. He kicked and swung restlessly to and fro for some 
time, and his neighbours had fears that he mi|»ht fall over, but settling 
at last, he thus replied to the last speaker;— 

> !yiiaqies, Messrs. East London, West Mifldlesex, Chelsea, and 

Grand Junction, a stranger has come amongst ns to disturb our una¬ 
nimity, to make us ‘Water parted,’ I yt'ould move for his-being 
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ducked, but that I think I had better first out-argue ¥ind then punish 
him,—thouglh, in the mean time, I cannot tell you how heartily I spit 
upon him for having thrown unnecessary qold water upon our proceed¬ 
ings. The noble stream in the decanter disclosed to you our inttn- 
tions in a flood of eloquence, and a pellucid brevity. Why should I 
attempt to enforce what has been sov admirably recommended ? Were 
more required, 1 should entreat the aid of the same oratory, and ex¬ 
claim with a great bard:—‘ Flow on Thou, —shining River!’ But this 
interloper sneaks into our councils, and attempts to counteract our best 
purj)oses. What is his logic—his appeals to nature—his boisteFous 
theories to us ? Is it not old custom that we appeal to,—and would 
wc inccuitiously li-,ten to the voice of the innovah'r ? But more—do 
we not advocate our own good,—and is his in the balduce of any 
wcighlf? lie talked of his purity: iny friends and streamlets, this I 
thought was the weakest of exploded tallacieg. We give up the purity 
—we stand on no such flimsy reooinmomUilious—wc arc the autho¬ 
rized, patronized, habituated, old, infallible patentees;—on thi-* ground 
let him try to meet us, and, like other water, he will soon find his 
level. Is not the dirty ditch that snerounds the Papal capital the 
same lovel) apostrophized Tiber ?—and Euphrates, is it not still the 
Gicat Hivcr?—but shall wc alone change our position, and )ield our • 
blessings to another?—Forbid it, diopsj and all other lymphatic autho¬ 
rities! We will retain our constitution as by committees established; 
and to show our abhoirence ot the conduct of this intcrlopei;, we will 
have It as a standing order that everv one, qpon meeting with him nr 
his fellows, be instantly seized with liydiopliobia.” * 

^ Much jingling and applause followed this addrgss. -The visitor—a 
sent ot Mr. Hunt—in vain atteinjited to obtain a heanng; they de¬ 
scended from their tumblers, as ill a cataract, upset tlie unfortunate 
dejuity, sprawled about, and jostled each other. ’Jfhat waterqA.corn- . 
prcs'ible was here sufficiently proved ; but the heat of flic ’•oom wa^so* 
great as to carry off iqiicli,—and the luckless malcontent .into the 1 ar- 
gain, who escaped by evajioration. The Resolution', were then read, 
which were to the following effect:— 

1. That a petition be presented to the House of Commons, begging 

for secnrilies against eiionjacbrnents on tire rights of Messr . Thames, 
New Rper, East London, West Middlesex, Chelsea, and Giand Junc¬ 
tion. • 

2. That this Meeting discovers no reason why they should be iptj6r^ 

fered with. If they liave a partiality for dc^ sewers, and dram- 

drippings in the way of private eatirtg, it can surely be no business of 
the honoiiiable House of JParhainent. 

3. 'J'hsit they are in all respects as good as their neighbours. 

4. That in tins metropolis the other elements are not by any means 

elemental. That fire is gas or air,—air is smoke, the result of fire;— 
that earth is M‘Adam^and they cannot see why water should be so 
.strictly water. ' ^ 

.5. That they wHl not be filtered. 

0. Nor boiled. 

7*. Nor medicated. 

8. That already they are made jacks-of-all-trad^s, and called 
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diversely by the names of Tea, Milk, Table-Beer, Oruel, Broth, and 
Bouilli. That further innovation is therefore unreasonable. 

9. That they will freeze ahd thaw in this persuasion, So help them 
Ilyades ! 

10. That thc^-e Resolutions be communicated to their correspondents 
in the Bedford Fen, Irish Bogs, and Northern Lakes. 

Thanks were voted to the Thames' for his able conduct in the de¬ 
canter, and the mists dispersed. 

iEvAH. 


C 


THE REWGIOUS WORLD DISPLAYED, 

IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES CHIEFLY FROM THE LIFE. * 

The age we live in is, we believe, generally considered one of the most 
religious we have had for a long while ; audit is certainly one in w'hicli 
Religion make^^ no little noise and uproar. She is now at least decidedly 
the fashion ; which is a strung/* change of fortunes, to be sure, for her 
w'ho was so long the companion merely of our peasants and “ rude 
mechanicals,” and left, as if by the consent of every body, to the humble 
hospitalities of labour and poverty. For those,—if any there be,— 
who trade in the commodity, this patronage of it by the higher ranks 
is undoubtedly a very lucky circumstance. 

Being ourselves neither clergymen nor secretaries to biblc societies, 
we ere not disposed to congratulate religion very obstreperously on 
her being thusv promoted “to dwell in king’s palaces” and sit as a 
guest with those who “ fare sumptuously every day.” This same 
fashion never gets hold of any thing which it does not spoil. A hun¬ 
dred times, tired of the frivolity of its own exclusive pursuit', and 
‘.amusements, has it tried to steal and ajipropriate to itsell'sonie enjoy¬ 
ment of the .people, the truth and heai’t of w,hich, however, it has 
never yet succeeiled in making its own. What merry pastime of our 
villagers, which high life, as it calls itself, has attempted to imitate, 
has cv^r given out, either in the gilded drawing-room, or on the well- 
trimmed lawn, any thing like the same fine intoxication wherein it will 
oftentimes drown a grouji of rustic gambollcrs around the, cottage 
hearth, or under the greenwood tree! f5be what has befallen dancing, 
land music, and even poetry, as soon as fashion has transplanted (hem, 
as it*were, from their native wilds to her garden ofiirtiticial light, and 
lifeless splendour ? Whither ba.s gone their blooms and their fra- 
gr^nce —that which wa-^ wont to be to each its essence and sustaining 
soul? The mazy figure, apd the difficult embellisliinent, and the 
polished rhyme—however pretty of their kind—have, in truth, but 
iittle to do with those glowing and exuberant affections whereof dunce 
and song were originally born, and are but jn^or substitutes for that 
inten^V though subiimified passion, the expression of which is their 
nati^ltd''en4^d meaning. Yet, in so far as thesoarts have become 
the asfi’ocidira or handmaidens of Fashion, to such cold tiifling have 
they been perverted. Nay, have not e\ en love itself and the endear¬ 
ments of courtship been desecrated by this relentless destroyer, into a 
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mere dead and unaffecting show, whenever she has laid upon them her 
petrifying touch ? What was your age of chivalry, with its orders 
and its tournaments, and its parliaments of love, but a miserable bur¬ 
lesque, after all, on the holiest sanctities of Nature—a vain mimicry of 
her mysteriousness and unutterable beauty, which a crew of imbeciles 
attempted to carry on by an apparatus of glittering and fantastic cere¬ 
monies, and the shallow jugghsry of a mode of expression more ridicu¬ 
lously extravagant than was ever ])rompted by a!ny other species of 
human insanity ? And now we have the same heartlessness which for¬ 
merly strove so stoutly to fall in love, toiling as hard to become reli¬ 
gious. Some people may thinks the change of taste an improvement; 
for our own parts, we hold it very much a matter of indifference 
whether the mockery of the divine ♦)r of the human passion be the 
order of^tbe day. 

As the whim of the time, however, this new.caprice ought not to 
remain unchronicied. All history hitherto hRs been very much that 
of the revolution.s of the world of fashion—which, narrow, even to in¬ 
significance, as it really is in comparison with that of humanity in 
general, is yet in truth seldom agitated without affecting the whole 
face of society. Sepai’ated as it is from the great congeries of the 
people, and sus})ended, in a manner, over their heads in an atmosphere 
of its own, it is certainly rather atlvantageously placed for raining 
down \ipon them its o|)inious and prejudices, which, indeed, in their 
.situation, they can scarcely avoid getting occasionally a little soiled 
withal, in spite of all the care they tan well take in carrying their 
umbrellas about with them;—to say nothin^f of those uho acfually 
enjoy the shower, and desire nothing better than a good drenching. 
]t*is the wealth, however, of our people of fashion? that chiefly gives 
to al! their movements so much interest in the eyes of the multitude, 
and makes [them be responded to with so quick a sympathy. The 
caprices of this class are, in fact, the sustenance of vast numbeni of 
those below them, by whom accordingly every shifting shade of the 
favourite freak of humour of the hour is watched with the most sensi¬ 
tive vigilance. From these various causes it happens th&t even the 
popular tastes and manners take from this source in a great measure 
their complexion and character. We find here, therefore, no small 
part of the real hi.si,ory of the age. 

The C^lfristianity of the preseiit day i.s, as w^e have said, distingui.shed, 
ill so far as this country is concerned, from that of former periods^, 
chijjfly by the patronage which its name at least has found in the 
fashionable world, and the effect which this circumstance has produced 
upon the manner in which’it is preached aiid profe.ssed in genera}. 
We propose to lay before our readers a fejv sketches, partly in illus¬ 
tration of these points of distinction, and partly-with a. view to tbe 
elucidation of certain other peculiarities belonging to the history and 
existing conditioit of the several varieties of religious opinions and 
practices at present to bC found among us. In an honest and fearle.ss 
pursuit of these objects, we shall sometimes have to expojse the C^- 
racter of an individual, sometimes that of a community. Our task in 
either* case shall be that of inquisitorial and unsparing dissection of 
the subject, in so far as thfe public, may hftvc a right to its exposure. 
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We profess, however, no intention jpf indiscriminate condemnation. 
Wherever we see aufjht to commend, our praise shall be as cordial as 
at other times may be our*censure We mean, in one word, to speak 
the truth frankly and firmly, so far as we can discover it, Further 
than this we do not bind ourselves; for we shall without scruple 
employ at all limes whatever style mode of composition our 
purpose or our humour may suggest to us. 

Sketch I.— The Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 

Mr. Irving would not very readily pifirdon, us if we should place any 
one else than himself at the head of our list. If notoriety be greatness, 
he is the greatest of all our'modern Reformers. And it is impossible 
certainly to refuse conceding to him, that it is something, after all, to 
have a name as familiar to the ears of every scavenger i!ind pot-boy 
about town, as that of <!;haring-cross or the pump at Aldgate. 

Some years ago, Mr. Irving was one of the regular lions of the 
metropolis, and was resorted to as a matter of course, like St. Paul's 
and the Guildhall giants, bjj all sorts of people on their fir>t visit to 
London. To attempt getting into the chapel at Hatton Garden in 
those days was really to set about taking the kingdom of Heaven by 
storm. From the decent and orderly style in which things seem to be 
managed at the National Caledonian Church, we should suppose the 
orator has by this time lost a good deal of his attraction for the lovers 
of the marvellous. Yet all the more distinguishing characteristics of 
hks eloquence remain to* this day much the same as the) were at first. 
His contortiojas both of limb and countenance, if not quite so new, are 
at least as inimltalble as ever, and his locks as terrifically shagg), hnd 
the exposure of his wristbands as lavish, and the sleeves ot his coat 
turqe^ up in as workman-like a fashion for the business of thumping 
“ tfe drum ecclesiastic,” and throwing arouhd him ^thc bolts and fire¬ 
brands of orthodoxy. Nay, even the peculiarities, good and bad, that 
originally belonged to the style and matter of his discourses, are still 
upon the whole in pretty fair preservation; or, at all events, if any of 
them have been lost, their place has been supplied by others at least 
equally well adapted ad captandum vulgjts. But wonder is the most 
fickle of all the passions; and Mr. Irving miscalculated his own 
powers when he counted upon beingaahle, by paudeiiiig to it alone, 
to fix and perpetuate even the mob’s idolatry. 

*Nor did the reverend gentleman even do himself justice in lluis 
seffing out in his pursuit after fame in the character of a mere Katcr- 
felto. A less noisy, perhaps, but far m6re solid and ubidiiig repu¬ 
tation was at bis commai)4, if be had addressed himself to the public 
in a somewhat less equivocal capacity, and trusted simply to the natural 
effect of his talents and acquirements in procuring him influence and 
distinefton. Nor, in eschewing quackery, need he have debarred him¬ 
self ft-om any legitiniate application of even his corporeal gifts. His 
lol^ deep-toned voice might still havg played their parts in 

his pu^»*'ixhibitions, ayd not only procured him favour in the ejes of 
the female part of his audience, but given his eloquence to find its 
way with additional persua^on to the heart! of all. In that case, how- 
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ever, he would have seemed to the world merely an able, instead of an 
exti aordinary man. The stir and uproar yhich for a time attended his 
movements never would have fed his vanity with its intoxicating 
incense, and make him take himself, while he looked down vipon the 
gazing and gaping multitudes that thronged around him, for another 
Jvpiter Tonam, whose very tfod ought to frighten the earth “ from her 
propriety.” As the adventure has turned out, however, the memory of 
the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance” with which it commenced may 
possibly by this time be felt by Mr. Irving himself to be a consolation 
that might be dispensed wltii. , 

iVe must not, however, be understood to say or insinuate, that the 
mere rabble ever formed the mass of Mr. Irving’* admirers. The 
crowds, who for so many months gathered, Sunday after Sunday, to 
look at him, used, on the contrary, to consist m a great measure of 
detachments from the West end, who brought not a little of both 
fashion and high rank to grace the motley assemblage. The world of 
literature, too, sent its representatives occasionally to swell the throng; 
and some of the most distinguished of our authors, well as of our 
statesmen, weie not unfrequently to be ^eu struggling for a sitting or 
standing place within the walls of tliat humble temple, whose floor, 
till now, nothing but the footsteps of plebeian simplicity had ever 
trodden. The Hatton Garden Chapel was, in feet, the Sunday theatre, 
which was open when the others were shut, and formed, therefore, just 
the most convenient resort that could be desired for enablings a large 
portion of the community to fill up the circle of the week's amuse¬ 
ments. And Mr. Irving’s pesformances, if not quite ‘jo well ftited*to 
grs^ify, on repeated exhibition, as those of Matthews oe Liston, were 
geneially found to be, at least, as exciting on a first \i»it, as the 
cleverest elforts of either. The very notoriety of the man was of itself 
attraction enough for all to whom the spectacle was new* ifstbere 
had been nothing to stimulate or sustain their attention in manner 
or matter of his addresses. 

But there was a great deal in both. Mr. Irving had, at all events, 
the merit of introducing a new stjle of pulpit dratory, and "one, too, 
greatly more arousing ie^ power ul than that which had so long pre¬ 
vailed in this coiintry among the more regular praititioners of the art. 
The chur(d>es of the establishment had, in fact, become little better 
than so many dormifories. Ufost cenainlj, at least, they presented 
and do still present, in general, less to occupy or feter^ either the 
understanding or the affections, than any other places of common 
resort which it would be ea§y to name IVis is a lamentable 
but, being one, there is ho reason why it stlouid not be told. *We 
know not a more perilous experiment for sa fnan of sense to make, 
whose Christianity is not very firmly estt^blished, indeed, than an ex- 
posui e of himself to the noxious influences of an oitfinary churcfijService. 
^Infidelity, with all its reasoning and all its raillery, never haS done a 
' tithe of the mischief to the Cause of genuine religion, which has been 
perpetrated b^ the were dulness^nd imbecility of its piVfjp^d and 
licensed defenders. Jjfow Mr, Irving’s preaching was e®htly not 
Lthat of a weak, and still le^ bf a dull maf^. To those days especially, 
St was almost always, on the Contrary, studiously modelled and 
Avgust, 1828, £ * 
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fiishioned after the most stimulating sjKcies of the popular harangue. 
You might object to its eccentricity, its coarseness, its virulence, its 
base accommodation to the Worst passions of the most vulgar minds; 
' but it was impossible to allege that it was not a sufficiently awakening 
and stirring peal for any man’s ear. No demagogue, mounted on 
cart or cask, ever dealt round him his anathemas on all and sundry 
with more zeal and energy than this clerical reformer, from whose 
lips a damnatory critique on 3yron, or Southey, or Moore, or a de¬ 
clamation against that “ imp of Satan,” the Pope, and the conductors 
of the daily press, and the adVocal^s of Catholic emancipation, 
would not unfrequen^y come tumbling in company with the names 
of St Paul and the iloly Evangelists. This picturesque confusion of 
the sacred and tliCf profane could not foil, from its singularity alone, to 
produce h. powerful efTeet-—to say nothing of the advantage Which the 
preacher thus secured 1© himself over the attention of bis auditors, by 
the'*heating nature of man> of the topics which his favourite stjle of 
eloquence enabled him to introduce and expatiate upon, as compared 
with those to which bis more sober-minded brethren confined them¬ 
selves. To go to hear Mr. Hving was certainly a very different affair 
from what going to church had heretofore been. It was not to soar 
out of sight and hearing of the dust and the din of earth, which is true 
devotion ; but neither was it mei’ely tt> step aside for a little from actual 
participation in the drama of life, and sleeping, or affecting to sleep, 
away the memory of it, at certain periods appointed by (ustom or 
authority, which is the < ceremonious and sham devotion pf your ordi¬ 
nary Christian. You felt yonrself, while listening to him, and sur¬ 
rounded by that crowded auditory, to be, in fact, in the very focug of 
the world’s intere.sts and passions, and borne upon by the concentrated 
power and excitement of all its hottest and most inflammatory influ- 

• encesf* Tifere stood before you, in the first place, one of the most 
strftdng figures your eye bad ever rested on—an extraordinary com¬ 
bination of the impressive and the grotesque, which both nature and art 
had evidently done their utmost to render a picture for the imagination, 
which it aiiould not be able to look upon uiimo\ed. The voice of 
melody and power, which then lent its music 'to the simple poetry of 
the Psalms of the Scottish Kirk, by far the best nietiical version we 
bav^ by the bye, of the strains of tl^e royal Hebrew bard<, was ad- 
mirwly calculated to aid the effect produced by* the mere appearance 
of the orator, and to sustain the expectation of something novel and 
worth waiting for. When some time after, accordingly, the sermon 
cqQ|t)|nenced, every ear vias alive to, catch Ahe accents of the preacher, 

* whom, too, all eyes were fixed. It was the attention, however, 
rather of curiosity to be gratified, than of that rapt and perfect sympathy, 
which will sometimes make an audience hang on the lips of a speaker 
in utte^forgetfuloesB of all else but his present voice, anjd neither 
breathe, nor almost feel themselves to be, v>hile held by the spell of' 

ilf mirpjjlous eloquence. This ^tire subjugation of the listening 
^hit, ha\e known to mark the trium^ihs of other orators, 

is im efiwwe never saW achieved by Mr. Irving. But although it is 
nut the V .1 

Audience attd attention, still as nigbt. 

Or Summer’s noon-tide air, 
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which it is his to command, his sermons weije nevertheless wont to 
compel you to yield to him no lanifuid or^uninterested ear. Think of 
a torrent of scorn, sarcaSm, denunciation, and invective poured forth on 
all sorts of topics, with apparently the most cordial gusto, and cer¬ 
tainly the most indescribable oddity of gesticulation ; and it will not 
be didicuit to conceive, how 1m hour and a half, or even a longer space, 
should sometimes seem but short to the spectator* of a pulpit exhibition 
of such unusual animation, how little inclined soever roost of thenn 
might be on other occasion^ to listen to long-^winded hafangues, either 
at church or elsewhere. The ipost indifierent felt themselves kindled, 
the most impatient arrested, by this new and vigorous mode of 
preaching the gospel, which became now, for the first time, as 
interesting even to the most worldly-minded, as any other theme on 
which hfiman passion had bCen wont to expend^ itself, or which wit 
had ever turned into a merry jest. Not that w« would seriously charge 
Mr. Irving with either wit or mockery in treating of the solemnities 
of his subject. We only affirm, that for all the purposes of entertainment. 
Ins quaint phraseologies, and novel illustrations, and daring person¬ 
alities, and all the other elaborate singularities both of his matter and 
his delivery, were as good as any wit, and hjod nearly as much effect, 
on a first hearing at least, in keeping awake the attention of a con¬ 
siderable portion of his congregation, as if he had had the wit of 
Falstaff himself. 

It is time, however, that we should state our opinion as to4.he real 
merits of Mr. Irving's eloquence. He is a man of considerable talents, 
undoubtedly, and, we believe, of extensive and diversified acquirement. 
As^uch, therefore, he has to thank nothing but hia owTi imprudence 
if he is still an object of ridicule to any one. Had he but presented 
himself to the world as what he really is, its respect was all his own. 
But his whole conduct ever since he made his appearance iifLondop— 
that lb, ever sincehe became known to the world at all—ha's been merely 
a piece of laborious and systematic acting, a striving to.'fieem that 
which he is not, an overstretching of himself, as it were, and*walking 
upon tiptoe, in order that the world might take him for some inebea 
taller than nature made him. Intellectually, (for we not now 
speaking of his bodily man) he is a goodly and persohame enough 
figure * of •five feet* ten, or th^eabout; hut not satisfied with this 
reasonable altitude, to which the only objection is, that he shares it in 
common with five hundred, or perhaps five thousand* other lie^e 
subjects of his majesty, does he actually put himself to the paiii of 
moving about everywhere, awith every joint and muscle as stifi* a 
bolb and the most ludicrous extension of neck imaginable, in order 
that he may, if possible, elong. te himself ih people's eyes, to the di¬ 
mensions of the few giants of six feet three or four, whom one occa¬ 
sionally sees looking down, as if from a world of their own, etpon the 
rest of the species. lt*is^this foolish, and may we not say almost 
profane ambition, since the scriptures themselves tell us that no one 
of us can add a cubit to this stature, that communicates to, .f^rything 
he do|S a character of artifice and trick, than which nothl^ can be 
more irreconcileably oppos#d to both moral and intellectual greatness. 
It is quite true, that foB a time foe extravagances of this miserable 

E8 ' • 
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affectation may dazzle the iini;efleh(ii^ mob, and elicit from them 
perhaps a much more boisterous tribute of applause than thej would 
have rendered to the simplicity of truth and nature; but the huzzas 
of that sudden and passing popularity are not the voire of Fame, whose 
music, eternal as that of the spheres, is, like that too, unheard by the 
busy world, and audible only in alf its sublimity and sweetness in that 
upper region to which the deafening echoes of human folly and con- 
tentiop may not reach. Hither, however, Mr. Irving's spirit is not, 
we suspect, much given to soar. To him. the sta^e of a wondering 
congregation, the panegyric of a hi|^eling paragraph-monger in a 
Sunday newspaper* tbp buz of an epidemic curiosity, the mere 

Monstrtner dtfito et dicier hic est, 

are all in all; and of this equivocal adulation he has had, it must be 
allowed, his share; 'hut it has been purchased chiefly by stratagems 
and compliances, bis adoption of which is of itself “ demoii'-tration 
strOTg” of his unworthiness of any higher reward. We will say no 
more of the mere juggleries of his elocution—those liteially slight-of- 
hand tricks which form so large a part of his masquerade, and are so 
ostentatiously displayed on all occasion^, for Ae purpose of impres¬ 
sing us with the notion, tliat there must be something extraordinary, 
and surpassing common humanity, bbout a person whose very dress 
and muscular movements are so different from those of everybody 
else. It is the same impotent ambition of originality, or the repu¬ 
tation df originality, that actuates everythii g else about his public 
dqpieanour and condudt. Hence, especially his attempt to disguise 
the radically common-place character of hi& mind, and his inadfequacy 
, to the elaboration "of anything new and really his own, by ins studious 
imitation, in respect of both the subject and the style of his pulpit 
oratory, of that of a by gone and forgotten age—an imitation directed 
by j^pDctple'of almost Chinese subserviency ta all the peculiarities 
of nls moaeb and nearly unenlivened by any inspiration whatever 
from bi^ bwn faculties, or his own feeling^ ^r. Irving loves the 
Writings df our old divines; and we are not less passionate admirers 
than he is of that majestic and often splendidly irradiated eloquence 
of theirs, Which, among all the treasures of our rich and noble lan¬ 
guage, holds perhaps the next place in preciousness to the poetry of 
^ Wur Miltons and our Shakspeares. £ut would we for that devote 
ourselves to the indiscriminate abstraction or pillering of all its quaint 
peculiarities of phrase and cadence, most of which tt took simply 
froiii the tone of the times, in order to transplant them into our own 
stylb, which should derive both its life and its form chiefly from our 
oWh hearts and our own Imng age; and otherwise, indeed, isno'style, 
but a mere mechanical parroting of another’s voice ? Or arc We to 
account him a great and original writer, whose happiest pages ar6 but 
tran9Cli|tts, necessarily to a certain degree stiff and unnatural, of that 
which had been previously written by another mind and for another^ 
gcn^tl^^and the beauties of which, eVe’n now^ cannot be Studied or* 
caijo>e4&|H^ht without a sympathising recollection of the circum- 
sflinces amid which they were at first produced ? The lucky copyist 
may be a elevicr rhetorician, a dexterous^ player eft the game of words; 
but we ran^t, he is not an original thinker, nor a man of genmit. It 
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is not his destiny, |ie may be assured, to work any revolution, or 
leave any impression whatever upOn eitlier the character or the creed 
of his ag’e. 

All this Mr. Irving himself must ere no^ have felt pretty well con¬ 
vinced of. Anv name he may ever have had in the literary world 
is already nearly dead, “"nie more intellectual portion of his old 
auditors have almost deserted him; and he is once’ more a mere 
clergyman, whose trade and daily bread is religion, and to whose 
preaching hardly any person thinks of resorting, except in the regular 
way of religious observance.» He is still, however, a popular and 
influential minister of the gospel, the petted idol of many pious coteries, 
and not only a distinguished professor of the faith, but, if we will take 
his own account of tlie matter, a sort 6f p||ophet to boot. We have a 
few words more, tljerefore, to say of him before ve conclude. 

That Chri«,tiantty, which is spiritual and addressed to the heart, is 
little better than mere sentimentality in Mr, Irving’s estimation. If we 
may judge from the whole tone and character of his recent preaching 
in particular, his bible is chiefly valued by him as a treasury of curious 
questions, which he may beat his brains in attempting to solve, in 
order that he may afterwards amuse and astonish his hearers by the 
display of his elaborate ingenuity or extravagant fancies And this is 
what he and his admirers call preaching the Gospel-! Of a truth there 
is nothing which one of lOur modern sai ts may not do under the con¬ 
venient cover of his sanctity, nay, and be vociferously applauded for by 
the whole multitude of the soi~di^ant godlyr Here is a clergyman, 
who, if not altogether disregaiding, at least throwing into the back¬ 
ground whatever about religion is calculated either to*direct the' con¬ 
duct, or elevate the afibctions, devotes the whole enthusiasm of his 
heart to the illustration of what we may airly call the meve Curiosities 
of Biblical Literature, if that be not too respectable a pamc fOT frivo¬ 
lities and absurdities that deserve to be classed only wifh the wilc^ d&n- * 
^ elusion*- of Astrology, or the babble of itinerant fortune-tellers. But 
*thcn he is one of tne privileged—and his most eccentric vagaries are 
sacred fium criticism. Never was there an esprit de corps like that of 
the religious public of ohr day. Mr. Irving knows this vrell, and has 
trusted fearlessly to the protection which it ensures to him. Having 
taken uu| his license to comq^t whatever extravagances he may find 
convenient, he has acted upon it with an audacity that is at least cre¬ 
ditable to bis"nerves and his faith in the gullibility of human natdre. 
He had exhausted all other shapes and attitudes of pretensiop^^that 
were likely to extend his notoriety,—and nothing remained but tO set 
up as a person favoured Iby diicct communications from heaven, and 
specially gifted and commissioned to unfolCl a new and more satisfying 
revelation to Christendom. Such monstrous presumption as this 
would be called quackery or insanity in any one else*—whatever name 
it may goby in Mr. Irvnig. ^ 

. Mr, Irving’s is what we iDay call a very scientific Christi|inity. Had 
the writing of the New Testament been committed to Jie would 
have arranged it in a series of demonstrations, after the manner of 
Eiiclid’s Element^*^ B^ligion to his ^ste wou d be manifestly a 
^ery insipid affair, irit^ould not be talked and disputed ;;d)Out. . With 
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him it is ratiically, not love, and {Miace, and gentleness, but anger, 
argumentation, and wiangling;—-the business, not of the heart, but of 
the head;—whose life and being reside not so much in feeling, or even 
ita conduct, as in mere creed, and profession, and ceremony. Xt is a 
pity that so vehement a predilection for the ceremonial and parade' of 
godliness should have hiid no more congenial region to display itself in 
than what is alForded by the almost dreary simplicity of the ritual of the 
Scottish kirk. Mr. Irving was undoubtedly intended hy nature for the 
Burnish pnesthood-^let hie accidental Protestantism be shocked at the 
notion as it may. He Would in that communion have been one of the 
Qercest stickleiri for thtjkformaiities of the sanctuary that ever preached 
the saving efficacyW holy-water, or the divine institution of genu¬ 
flexions. Even os H is, he evidently rates the mere movements and 
attitudes of public ivntnbip as containing in themselves no little portion 
of the life and soul of Chtistiamty. 

Dogmatism and bigotry aie probably necessary to season the other 
ingredients of such a Christianity as that of Mr. IrVing; and in him 
accordingly there is enough of both. Dissenter as he is, he is distin¬ 
guished at the same time m a remarkable degree by all that is weakest 
and worst in the rfxere churchman. This person, in one word, should 
have lived in the days when the public executioner was the grand cor¬ 
rector of theological errqrs, and fire and faggot foimed the most ap¬ 
proved logic of orthodoxy. X” making his appearance among us m 
these tinkcs, he has come at least three or four ages too late. He might 
have delivered his raving prognostications too with quite as much ac¬ 
ceptance and effect some hundred years ago as at present; and, with 
the aid of a fdW ofithose tricks of manner and attire which he under¬ 
stands so well. Slight have succeeded in passing for a genuine pi ophet, 
at least till the arrival of the time in which he had laid tlie scene ol his 

• fictions: Tb* ^scepticism of our day will hardly, it is to be feuied, 

* allfiw bim quite so long a trial. 
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A COEIECTION of facts, however extensive,” says an able writer of 
the present day, “ is perfectly useless for every practical purpose, that 
is, a4 a guide for future conduct, until it,has enabled us to frame a 
theoxy which explains the causes and the consequences of those facts.*’ 
There are few political questions with reference to which this obser¬ 
vation is more true than that of the Currency. Exposed as this is to 
the exhibition of a number of striking, yet apparently inconsistent, 
phenomena, these are^of a nature peculiarly ca'culated to mislead those 
if^o unacquainted With the laws by vntich they are to be solved; 
.and hen^y^a very multiplicity of the facts becomes the prolific soui ce 
^of populiiKWror. Surely we need not be surprised at the want of 
satisfactorineas which cbaraqterized tlie re^nt parliamentary draates 
on Idle Scotch Note Bib, when we find the higheit financial Uffioer m 
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theking<lom so ignorant of the laost elementBryprinciples of currency, 
that he is unable to draw a distinction between an advocacy of a paper 
currency in j^eneral, and an objection to its want of convertibility into 
specie^. Be it our endeavour to bring somewhat more of general 
principles to the elucidation of the measure at issue. 

The exclusion of Scotch paper from the circulation of this country 
is only part of a system which has for its object the substitution of 
gold for all one pound notes whatsoever. One pound notes, however, 
are but one division of paper currency. The reasons for their suppres- 
sif n then can alone exist ip objections common to all paper, or in ob¬ 
jections peculiar to themselves. To ascertaia then the policy of the 
measure in question, the preliminary inquiry 'wift be the propriety of a 
paper currency in general. 

The %ole offices of any currency are-—to furnish ^ standard to which 
commodities in genera! can be referred for the ascertainment of their 
relative values, and to supply a medium iii which their exchange can 
be effected. It will be obvious then from its very nature, that “ a 
• currency may be considered as perfect, of which the standard is inva¬ 
riable, which always conforms to that standard, and in the use of 
which the utmost economy is practised t.” We shall try the merits of 
a paper currency by this definition; and under its distinct divisions of 
invariability and economy. 

Now, be the commodity selected for the standard what it may, its 
variability can alone depend either on the circumstances wlqch regu¬ 
late the intrinsic value of the commodity itself, or the quantity of that 
commodity relatively to those others to which it is to serve as the me- 
di«m of exchange. ^ • 

The intrinsic worth of all things capable of unlimited production, is 
dc])eridant on the amount of labour which that production requires. 
Thus, for instance, a watch may cost fifty times as much as an hour¬ 
glass, because its manufacture would require fifty as much* 

labour. The labour required for the production of the precious 
metals is, under alf seasons and circumstances, more uniform than that 
which is requisite for the production of any other commodity that has 
yet been discovered. They are consequently less liable to fluctuation 
in their value; and a currency of which the basis is metallic, possesses 
accordingly the nearest approximation to invariability yet known. To 
secure this invariability, it is ny no means, however, essential that the 
currency sbon^d itself consv^t io any degree of the hietals. By securing 
the unqualified convertibility into themselves of any rejiresentative 
which can be substituted in their stead, that invariability necesaarily 
becomes infused into the substitute. There is nothing in the nature 
of paper to prevent its participating in a common property; nor is 
there any doubt that, under a sound system of banking, this converti¬ 
bility might be secured. The iact has indeed been abundantly esta¬ 
blished by the most extensive experience. Scarcely any gold has cir¬ 
culated in Scotland for the last half century ; and during all that time 

* “He w&t, for his part, very much at a loss to understand how those WBo supported 
the T^m to ca&h payments in tlie' year 1619, can now advocate a leturn to tiie small 
note system-*'—^Morn. phron., ^ne 4, 1828. • 

t Pro^tials for an eCOttontical and secure Currency, by D. Ricardo, Esq., 3d ed., p. 6. 
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the honkers have been pushii^j theji^rculation to the utmost extreme 
capable of absorption. The nuiBber aS banks is thirty-two; yet it 
liras in evideface before the ''late itommittee on Scotch banking, that 
there have never been more than two failures in the history of their 
banks; and that the loss by those two occasioned to the public, was 
the comparatively insignificant of 36,844L [p. 470.] In the state 
of Massachusetts Uiere are forty-six banks; they have been in the 
habit of issuing paper money for so small a sum as a dollar; yet 
during ail the convulsion of the American trade in the late war they 
remained perfectly solvent *. 

To the tact that tbe.alandard of value*is at the same time the medium 

exchange, it is owllKg that the quantity in which it exists produces 
an effect upon its ^^abiiity. “ Tlie rationale of this principle,” says 
Mr. Tooke f. m^^ thus ilhmtrated. Suppose the circulutiou of 
the whole country m confined to gold, and to consist of twenty 
millions of sovereigns of the present Weight and standard ; if, by some 
sudden process each piece were reduced by one-twentieth, or live per 
cent, but the whole amount of pieces strictly confined to the same 
' twenty millions, then, other c'^rcmnstavces being the same, tlie relation 
of commodities to the numerical amount of coin lying undisturbed, 
there would not, it is evident, be any disturbance I'f prices; and 
if gold bullion in the market was previously at 3/. 17 v lO^d. per oz , 
it would, other things remaining the same, continue at that price. &c. 
But if the quantity of gold thus abstracted fiom each piece were 
coined into one million of additional pieces, and re-issued into circu- 
latmn, the twenty-one millions would then exchange for no more than 
the former tw^ty millions ; all commodities would rise five per cogt., 
and among them i^ld bullion, which would then be at 4^. 1«. It 
will be observed, that it is to a power of limiting the quantity of the 
circulation that this source of variation is alone attributable. But this 
*. pow4r can^ wi^h reference to the metals, have no existence in a coun¬ 
try, in which, like our own, their foreign interchange is permitted. 
Under such a state of circumstances, then, the second source of varia¬ 


tion can never interfere with the steady conformity of a metallic cur¬ 
rency to its intrinsic value. We have then to examine its operation 
upon a cinc^ation of paper. This will be issued by that whicli, hke 
the Bank of England, ma^, for the sake of distinction, be prpnounced 
^f|he government bank, or it will be supplied by individuals similar to 
ouj country bankers. 


And first with respect to the former—the precious nletals always 
partidpating in every fluctuation of price, jiroduced by a dispropor-* 
tionate issue off he circulating medium, thctesuH of an over-issue of 
^ imper will consequently be p rise—of an under-issue a fall—4heir 
yalue. But when gold is capable of purchasing more m the marli^tban 
paper, or^paper than gold, it will be the interest of all to possess thenpif 
- sdves of the more valuable commodity. Thg Mint price of gold is 
3f. l7«. 10^. an o«. ;'|mt suppose, \>y an over-issue of paper, its price 
were td h&|^'*ed in the market as high as 4/. per oz., the holders of 
paper wo^^jmmedialel} take it to its issuers, to have it exchanged for 

• Sir fl. Parnell on Paper Money ancLBanking, p.bO. 
t High and JLow Pricea, p, 9. 
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gold ; because upon every hundnRpil pQUB||*s worth of pttper the trans¬ 
action would yield them a clear of three per cent. But wliat 

was thus gamed by the issuers would be fost by the holders, and this 
very loss the Bank of England did, in point of fact, for a series of 
years sustain *; while in ignorance of the science, which can only 
explain the various phenOiuena of currency, they we^e left to gaze 
on in astonishment at the drain on their coffees, withdut knowing 
how to provide a remedy. On the other hand, suppose, by a 
capricious uiidernfesue of paper, the market-price of gold were to fall 
to 31. an ozf; by enforcing on the Bank its purchase at the Mint 
price of 31. 17s. lO^d. the Batik would be made to sustain a loss 
of 17s. lO^d. upon every oz. they were compelled to buy. Buch » 
principle, it will be easily imagined, might be embodied into a security 
for tlie (Pornplcte uniformity in value ofliank paper; and, accordingly, 
we are indebted to the late Mr. Ricardo forjLhe discovery of a pro-* 
cesN by which the most efficient effect is capable of being given to it. 

“ To ])ievent the rise of paper, (says he, in detailing his plan about the 
value of bullion,) the Bank should be obliged to give their paper in 
exchange tor standard gold, at the price Of 31 17s. per oz. Not to 
give too much trouble to the Bank, the quantity of gold to be demanded 
111 exchange for paper at the Mint price of 3/. 17s. lO^cf., or the_^quan- 
tilj to be sold to the Bank at 31. 17s., should never be less than twenty 
ounces. In other woids—the Bank should be allowed to purchase any 
quantitv of gold that was offered to them, not less than twenty ounces, 
at 31. 17s per oz., and to sell any quantity that might be demanded, at 
31. I7s. The substitution of bullion for coin was iiitrodueed 

wit^i a view to saving the expense of a metallic currency^ and we ven¬ 
ture to assert, that never was a scheme more completely adapted to 
answer the object it had in view. So well did it work in practice, 
dunng the period of its operation^that “ all over-issue was effectually 
prevented, and only a very few bars were demanded from the Bankt.” . 
Indeed it is a singular porroboration of the adequacy of this principle 
to furnish a security for invariability, that during upwards of a century 
ill which the issues of the Bank Were, by a lucky accident, limited 
by It “ they were hardly ever depreciated above ^ per cent., and 
never more than 2 per cent., and that for a ftw days ottlyjeven 
dunng tile whole of the remarkable year of 1825, “ the fluctuations in 
the’market-price of gold,” sa^ the author of some Remarks on the 
Currency, just published, (which we take this oppiirtuiiity of recom¬ 
mending to perusal) “ did not, according to Mr. Mushett’s Tables, 
exceed or the Baris Exchange vary, except on a single post day, 
so much as 1 per cent.! 

We pass on then to the paper of the country bankers. And here it 
must be borne in mind that the prodts of a banker are “ measured 
by the excess of tlie profit, derived from the notes be has in circulation, 
over that ot the ),rofit plight have realized by the employment of 
the stuck he is obliged to keep in his coffers to*meet the demands of 
• * 

* Wealth of Nations pol. if. p, 4l, ' 

t EntyciopSBdia Brittanmca. Supplement. Article, Money ” 
f i Ibid. • ^ • 
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the public.” Trf an ordinary state ji(yf trade, then, we believe it will be 
found that the operation, upon this principle of profit, of the principle 
of convertibility, provides a double and an ample security a^^ainst the 
excess of country issues. These We shall investigate immediately; but 
it must be previously premised that we are not aware it was ever in 
the contemplation, either of Mr. Ricardo or of any other economist, to 
extend to the paper of country banks that exchangeability in bullion 
which was proposed for the Bank of England. convertibility of 

country paper must accordingly be understood to mean its subjection 
to conversion into that of the national bank. Of course it is assumed, 
that the solidity of t^#-bankers renders them amenable to the principle 
of profit. In other words—that they are substantial capitalists em¬ 
barking in the business of banking, for the purpose of realizing the 
^ ordinary rate of pi^t on ‘their stock; and, under a good system of 
banking, provision might be made that none others should be entrusted 
with the supply ,of the currency. 

In the first, then, of these securities, vre have the sanction of the 
Bullion Committee, (a committee composed of several high, jiractical 
authorities) backed by the e‘\peiienee of what Occurred m Scotland 
about the year 1763, for skying, “ If an excess of paper be issued in a 
country district, while the London circulation does not exccerl its due 
proportion, there will be a local rise of prices in that countiy district, 
but prices in London will remain as before. Those who have the 
country* paper in their hands will prcler buying in London, where 
things are cheaper, and will, therefore, retuin that country paper upon 
thS banker who issued it, and will demand from him Bank ol'England 
notes or bills lipoi% London.” To provide for this, the country bar ker 
must necessarily keep in his coffers a larger amount of unproductive 
. stock than would be consistent with his realizing the average amount 
of profit.; “ ,and thus,” as the Repftrt goes on to add, “ the excess of 
country paper being continually returned upon the issues for Bank of 
Engand paper, the quantity of the latter necessarily and effectually 
limits the quantity of the former.”—p. 67. 

The second security is to be found in the existence and competition 
of rival banks. The periodical exchanges between these will be too 
familiar to require illustration. It is inevitable, however, that, in 
^ those exchanges, any excess of pap^»would be returned'upon the 
bank which issued il almost as rapidly as it was created; and suppose 
arty one to persist in pressing into circulation a disproportionate 
amount of its paper, as the others would thereby be deprived of their 
share, they would combine against the offending bank, cause *a run 
upon it, and possibly compel it to close its business. If the excess 
returned then be only inconsiderable, still it will be a positiil^ re¬ 
duction of profit. If it be great, it may deprive the traflRe 6f all 
profitable return whatever. Banks invariably act upon a principte 
rather of rivalship than combination; yet, su'pposing the combination 
of all to render the check of the exchanges nugatory, still the first 
.security 'iwuld be in existence to prevent exces.s. ‘ The exchanges 
between the country banks in England are precisely the saQie in 
princijile with those pf the Scotch hankp; and though, in every 
instance not quite so frequent, yet, \ipon an average, we should think 
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they could hardly occur less thail^ce itt^a week. Mr. Robert Paul, 
however, the Secretary to the CommerciaUBank of Scotland, is asked 
by the Banking Committee, “What do you think is the gua^d against 
an over-issue of notes by the Scotch banks ?—A. I think the system 
of exchanges that is established in Scotland is the most complete 
check upon over-circulation in that country.” And being pressed 
upon the point, he goes on to state, that even under ’& general com¬ 
bination, the check would still exist, [p. 213.] We might multipl]^ to 
infinity testimony to t)le same otfeet. 

It will be remembered, ho^jever, that we set out with referring 
these securities to an ordinary state of trade. With respect to one of 
high commercial spexjulation, the increased demand for discounts will 
undoubtedly occasion an unusual increase of issues. These discounts 
will be i1?(|uired for two purposes:—1. To afford the speculators for a 
rise such accommodation as will enable them to hold their stocks. 
2. To enable the manufacturers to force production. As far as the latter 
is concerned, llie issue must be considered, to some extent, not a mere 
issue of currency, but an advance of capttajl; and thus, to a certain 
extent, an adaptation to the temporary’ demands of trade. Some* 
little allowance must then be made for this incr6‘ased occasion; but. 


subject to that, the rest of the issue will after a time fall into the 
general currepey, and be brought back to its issuers through the 
operation of the exchanges. But when, with the failure of the spe¬ 
culations which the issue of paper assisted to promote, alarm becomes 
extended to the provincial 'paper, such a deswuption of Currency mai/ 
become liable to extensive fluctuation. It is possible, that suspiefou 
will prove but too well founded. The failure of same bne bank may 
occur to strengthen the mistrust of all:—incipient alarm becomes 
converted into s^bsolute panic; banks may break in ail directions, 
and the country be left almost without a circulation. That -it is 
capable, however, of exemption from these causes of fluctuation, by 
secKrity in the system of banking, admits of the clearest proof. It is 
obvious that suspicion is directed against the paper, simply because it 
is known that m 'security exists for the sohetiey of iU issuers. The 
fact is manifest, from the all but complete exemption ' from runs 
enjoyed by the Bank of 'England; and from an analagous superiority 
to suspicion of bailk credit thr^ghout all Scotland. “ Do you think,” 
is asked Mr. le Blair by the Committee, “ the system a secure one 
in case of sudden panic?—A. 1 consider a sudden panic a most ini- 
probable thing in Scotland, from the great coiifidenee which generally 
prevails in the establishm^its throughput that epuntry,” p. 50. TVfr. 
Kirkman Finlay.—“ It is* the knovdedge men possess of Uie tneans of 
the $e(^k banks which creates that confidence, that puts aside all 
belief of the possibility of the existence of such a panic as has pre¬ 
vailed in this country.68. Mr. Roger Ayton .—** Do the people 
of Scotland banknotes to gold?' — ^Thet do.’’ —p. 194. 

But with respect to a period of over-trading, the objection urged to 
a paper currency ii# not so. much its liability to fluctuation in value, 
as its^assumed tendency to encourage speculation. It is by a two-fold 
opejration that it is sdp{| 0 sed to produce this result. First, by the 
stimulus*'of au artificial rise of price; secondly, by an increase of 
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discounts. Our answer is, that irf^ler by these, nor any other opera¬ 
tions, is a paper currency, at all, cajjable of producina: this mischief 
to a much e^reater extent than a oirrency esclvsively composed of the 
precious meiah. Our readers may be startled at the boldnes';! of 
our proposition. We believe it will be found no less true than 
bold. It will be familiar to all those who know anything of a 
period of overtrading, that these speculations are, to an enormous 
extent, carried on through the medium of bills of exchange. It is 
stated by Mr. Drummond, in allusion to the recent speculations, that 
“ a large proportion of the transac^ous which cau‘'cd the rise of 
prices was done by means of accejdances, and transfer of joint 
s*ock company s shares. The amount of these shares which were 
transferred for commodities was 6on^iderable ; and it is said by some 
very intjuisitive and in'elligcnt men, that the excess of the^e accep¬ 
tances exceeded hy MAMtv times the amount of the excess of bank and 
country notes. On this subject, a gentleman of great ac.curacy wrote 
tome as follows ‘The issyes of paper money were aided to an 
ENOBMOus extent by acceptances. 1 know three men in one con- 
,nexion, and five in another (T do nol mean as partners), who contrived 
to get out and to keep out nearly half a million of their notes 
What thus serves as so prodigious an addition to bank pajiet would, it 
is fair to presume, become, in the event of the annihdation of that 
paper, its direct substitute Where credit exists, it will nol be more 
difficulk to purchase, of a merchant oi inanufactuier, goods on a pro¬ 
missory note or bill of exchange, than to procure of a banker, on the 
srPme credit, notes wherewith to purchase the goods. Nor let it be 
supposed that»ibe^e bills would not accommodate themselves i()«.the 
wants of tile borrowers, be the sum required ever so small. In Lan¬ 
cashire, a great part of the circulation consists of bills of ex< hange of 
all denominations, from 10/. up to 50/., and they pass so often from 
hand to hBj;id,*(hat'>by the time they have arrived at matuiity, they are 
so covered with indorsements, that there is no room for a single addi¬ 
tional name. But these would form a part of the general currency, 
and contribute fo the general enhancement of prices, yet surely they 
would be an infinitely worse description of paper than that of the 
banks. The former would defy .all security for its sufficiency ; while, 
we repeat it again and again, there is abundance of facility»for secur- 
^ ing the solidity of bank paper. Bin how stands the fact of over¬ 
trading with metallic currencies. The panic of 1793 cKicurred during 
a period in which there were no notes wnd^r fine pounds^ but between 
twenty and thirty millions of gold in circulation t. The continental 
convulsions of 1761, 1763, and 1778, were accompailied with, curren¬ 
cies mkoUy metallic “ The bank of Hamburgh,” says Bft. /I%>ke, 

“ presents an example of the most correct regulation of a UaBtoUic 
standard that has hitherto been known; there is no paper whalers 
current as money .** Jet at the close of the dast century, Hamburgh 
was racked with a convulsion as terrible as ilie history of this, or, we 

* BtemeiBary PropoRilions illustrative of the Currency, 4th ed., {iu4L e 
Parnell oil Paper Money and Bankiog, p. 31. ♦ 

J Gentlen.an’s Magazine. ‘ ^ , 
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believe, any other country has j^rded,—a convulsion in which (in 
one city) be it recollected, eighty-t^ hoyjises failed between the mouths 
of Aug’ust and November, and for about two millions and a half ster¬ 
ling". Thus much then for the capacities which exist pf rendering an 
exclusive paper currency conformable to the jirst branch of our defi- 
ititiun of a perfect one. 

Its economy might be considered as too obvious to require illustra¬ 
tion. As we are willing, however, to pitrchase the certainty of clear 
apprehension at the risk of propounding commonplaces, we devote to 
it a few Avonls, 

Oold, like any other commemity, can he purchased only by an ex¬ 
change for the products of industry. Whatever amount, then, is re¬ 
quired for the circulation of a country, can be procured only by a 
sacrific(rof that portion of its capital, which wouldlOtherwise have re¬ 
mained in existence to supply the means «}f rendering its industry 
productive. “ The gold and silver money ” says Adam Smith, “ which 
circulates in any country, may very properly be compared to a high- 
w'ay, which, wh\le it circulates and carries to market all the grass and 
corn of the country, produces itself not a single pile of either. The 
judicious operations of banking, by providing, if 1 may be allowed so 
violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon-way through the air, enable the 
country to convert, as it were, a great part of its highways into good 
pastures and corn-fields, and thereby to increase very considerably the 
annual produce of its land and labour.’’ In a country .so highly popu¬ 
lated as this, however, every wanton expepditure of its capital'is 
fraught with the most serious mischief. The sum required to supply 
its^irculation has been estimated at various amounts. • In the recent 
debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer fixed it at sixty-five millions. 
Mr. Drummond computes it at sixty millions. We will suppose it, 
however, to be only fifty; and let us then .see to what an enormous 
cost the adoption of a metallic currency would expose Us. ^ The pre¬ 
sent average rate of profit has been said to be about teq per cent.; and 
if this be true, it is'manifest that the substitution of a metallic for a 
paper currency would at this very moment produce an annual sacrifice 
of five millions sterling Even assuming profits to be only five per 
cent, (and undoubtedly no one will contend that they are less than 
this,) stiU our loss would amount to two millions and a half per 
annum on the scqre of profit afone ; and when to this we add the loss 
from wear, tear, and casualties, which has been computed by high 
authority at no less upon fifty millions than one milli< n per annum *, 
we should have an aggregayie of three millions and a half. The effect 
whicl]^ the withdrawal of *bo large an amount of the funds destined to 
the employment of industry would have upon the already redundant 
P 9 pule^on of this country, may be mof'e easily conceived than ex¬ 
pressed. Even speaking of the comparatively msignificant importa¬ 
tion of gold which was^ produced by the recent annihilation of bank 
paper, Mr. Senior observes, “ it is clear, however, that as a question 
of immediate profit *and loss, the necessity of importing so much gold, 
during the last year, must have considerably aggravated the distress 
of tile country. It could have been obtained only by the sacrifice of 

V ' • 

' • SupplameiK to Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Art. Money. 
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the results of a portion of ouf iiui^lltry, to obtain what ? merely the 
privilege of givin" a sovereign, wh4ire we had previously given a note 
or a check 

In whatcMT point of view, then, vfe regard a currency of paper— 
whether in reference to security, invariability, or economy, wc think 
we may assume its capacity for affording the closest possible approxi¬ 
mation to the perfection of a currency as most completely demon¬ 
strated. That it has not hitherto proved so, is only because the 
requisite seenrittes yet remain to be taken. 

The impolicy of an indiscriminate simprbssion of one pound notes 
may be taken then to be proved, unless thtlf ]mnicular subdivision of 
paper present snpie special objections sustained only by itself. The 
qjuestion at issue is then reduced within a very narrow compass ; and 
we fcelicLve it depends alone on the value of one objection. Ir is said, 
that from the class of individuals, into whose hands small notes gene¬ 
rally fall, it is their peculiar property, if not to give rise to panics, at 
least to increase their force, and to swell the general amount of suf¬ 
fering by imposing it on those who can least afford to lose. We never 
heard any other peculiar to ‘small notes. If, however, this be meiiit 
to refer to a wvnd system of bankin^^ we answer, that both the rea¬ 
soning and the tacts we have previously adduced are its ample refuta¬ 
tion. U IS an objection, therefore, rather to a vicious sjstem of bunk¬ 
ing than to an issue of small notes. But from the operation nf 
panics, we have taken occasion to remark that the tnterest*, of the 
hankers^ no less tlian thqse of the public, lequire protection. Security 
fop the solvency of the bankers will sullice to accomp'ish the pro¬ 
tection of the public. This then provided for, instead ot a suppression 
of small notes, we would rather urge the throwing obstacles in the way 
of their instantaneous convertibility into money. I»el not our readei s 
take alarm^t they will here find us not broaching *‘ visionary theo¬ 
ries,’’ butlrittlfer speaking as practical men. Now.it will be jierfcctly 
familiaf to every one who knows anything of banking, that it is utteily 
incompatible with all sound principles of the science, that a banker 
should keep immediate funds at command, sufficient to satisfy the 
sudden and unexpected payment of all, or even the majority, of his 
notes. ITie result is that, whenever a run occurs, he is exposed to 
immense sacrifices to sustain his credit,,merely becmi‘>e people take it 
in their heads, contiary to the tmphcd^contract bituxun^themselceg and 
the hanker, all to rush to him simultaneously, and defnand instant 
satisfaction of their demands. Against such a state of things, we 
hesitate not to avow our opinion that some security should be taken. 
In the article on money, from which wc have cited, it is to 

do this for the Bank of England, by preserving it from to 

make its bullion payments ;n .quantities less than from five hummed to 
oiic^thousand ounces. Borrowing the idea from thence, we would 
suggest, that (previous securities fbr solvenoy being always under¬ 
stock) the bankers sliould not be liable td give in exchange for their 
notes Bank of England paper, in sums less than from a hundred to 
five hundred pounds. This wpuld throw the country paper into the 

Lecture On the Traosnussion, of the Precious Il^etals fiom Coun^O'tt’ Country 
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hands of the opulent and the who, better instructed than their 

poorer neighb(;urs of the rationale of bankinff, would exercise a proper 
degree of consideration in presenting th^ notes for payment. The 
most eflectual check would thus be given to mns, and one which, 
while it would be infinitely more etfectual, would be unattended 
with any of the mischiefs consequent upon the sup(>ression of small 
notes *. 0 

We must here take leave of our subject We think we have proved 
most satisfactorily, that if the suppression of small notes is capable of 
any justification, that justification is to be sought alone in the vicious 
state of English banking'tha? that suppression as an insulated pro¬ 
position would be a measure of positive mischief;—that the reform, 
therefore, the country requires, is not a suppression of its small cur¬ 
rency, bat the establishment of a sound system of banking. What are 
the obstacles to that establishment, which the hydra of monopoly 
again opposes to the well-being of the country, under the ‘ legitimate* 
disguise of ‘ Bank Charters,' we cannot now pause to inquire. We would 
only warn our countrymen, that if they are deluded by the mischievous 
vulgarism of the all-sufficiency and ull-im]>ortai»ce of a golden cur¬ 
rency, the time will come when, if they succeed in inflicting upon the 
country its onerous burthen, they may live to repent their egregious 
folly, aiid seek to retrace their steps, like the silly king, whom Ovid 
describes:— 

‘‘ metilti-. torqoetur ab auro; 

Ad coelumque manus, et splendida brachia tolleas 
Da veni im I.enaBC pater, pecravtmus, Inqblt, 

Sed miserere precor, speciosoque eripe damno.'* 


HISTORICAL PERSONS AND THEIR PORTRAITS. 


“ It would be a very interesting occupation to compare and contrast one’s precon¬ 
ceived ideas, both imaginative and springing«froni tradition, of the persons of the most 
proininei.l historical characters, with what we here see them to havebeen .”—London 
'Magazine for June. , 


We have gone through Mr. Lodge’s gallery with the view and in the 
spirit exfiressed above ; and, certainly, we scarcely remember to hate 
been employed in a more agreeable occupation. Intently and mi¬ 
nutely scanning the features of the most remarkable persons our 
country hals produced, and striving through them to read and com¬ 
mune wffch their spirit, could not, indeed, Ail to furnish food for the 
higher aud most stirring thought. And, ever end anon, our contein- 
platioUs were diversified by the strange historical comments of some 
worthy fellow-gazer, whe, holding the catalogue, had to furnish in¬ 
formation fo his inquiring wife or daughter oh his arm. “ Who’s 
that ?*—“ What’s Ntimber ——— ?” It was charming to hcsir the tone 

• But wlio is to supply to tlie ^tnediqte necessities of the small tradesman and the 
mechanic, while they hold a currency, not convertible, b^tkem. into cashp—Eu, 
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in which these eager questions answered, when they chanced 
not to apply to one of the most well-known historic personages. The 
tone Of utter ignorance of the who—the what—-and the when, in which 
the names were read out from the list, was exquisite. Occasionally, 
also, there came by a party provided with a talker—the hel-espriU the 
knidit of the family circle, on whose observations every member of 
it hung with admiration and delight. One of these,^consisting of an 
old gentleman and, apparently, his daughter, and the oracle, who was 
a dark, smartish man of two or three-antj-thirty, chanced to be stand¬ 
ing at our elbow, whilst we were examining the picture of Dundee. 
After several vain efforts to recollect “*in which of Scott’s novels Jolin 
Graham, Vist^ount Dundee (as they insisted upon calling him with the 
Catalogue) was pentioned,” they passed ou to the next pictures. 
Thiis (the arramj^ent is quite promiscuous) was die ])ort."ait of a 
woman who, wimoutbeauty,'was still fresh and nice-looking enough, 
and partly from the style of the head-gear, partly from the expression 
of the face, conveyed to us, at least, very much the idea of a .sonsy 
charity-school prl. The philosopher, however, was wiser tar. “ Hea¬ 
vens !”—he exelainied, improvidently, without looking at the cata¬ 
logue,—“What intellect that woman must have possessed '—I scarctly 
ever saw so large* a head!” At tins we rather started—not only from 
the singular doctrine that mere size of head denoted quantity oj^biaiiis, 
—but also from our not having perceived that the head was, in point 
of fact, so large. We cast a glance at it, and still thought it was more 
the head-dress tlian the head itself that gave this appearance; but 
fi^tre homme knew better, and on he went. “ That woman," he said 
to the admir\pg elder, and still more admiring offspring-^** that j^o- 
man must have b4en a person of enormous intellect—1 can scarcely 
conceive a greater woman—^the head is so large." “ Who can it 
he?” exclaimed the whole party—and there was great turning over 
of'tlie leq^s of the Catalogue to com<^ to the desired point. We, who^ 
having C^e the other way round the 'room, had pa«sed this por¬ 
trait, and, wereftire, knew whose it w'ffe, waited with great amusement 
for the effect the name, we were confident, uould produce upon the 
trio. At laist, the young lady reaef aloud—“ No. lOO —Mary, Queen 
Of England,*—there was a dead silence—at first, they did not seem 
quite to understand who it was—till, at last, the father exclaimed — 

What! bloody Mary and, as he«5^assed on, he i-ave ine critic a 
look, which jilainly bespoke his influence was gohe for ever! 

We have said that the arrangement of the pictures is almost entirely 
promiscuopie—which is, in other words, that there is no arrangement 
at all. This we regretn for many obvious Reasons; and, therefore, we, 
*in some degree, remedied ,the evil, by making our m 

the order of’ Time, and not of the Catalogue. Qjrtting we 

were surrounded at the outset with Henry VlII, his wives, hl^^mfnib- 
ters, his enemies, and bis tools. The portraits, indeed, of this extra- 
'ordinary period are Very complete';^—we have Wolsey, and Cranmer, 
and'* jpole—More, and' Cromwell, and Paget,,and Denny—Anne 
Boleyn, and' Jane Seymour, and Catherine Parr, which last are all 
hanging in quiet juKta-positiou on the walls,—** not JMcled after 
*♦ their death,*' as though Uieir lives* they had been ** united,’' 
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Heary himself is probably more faiiailiarly known to us, as to person, 
than any of our kings, except, perhaps, Charles I. His corpulent, but 
manly figure, and full and cheerful face,*havc been reduced to the 
“ vile uses” of serving, alternately with the Great Mogul, as an orna¬ 
ment—we know not that it is an emblem—to our packs of playing- 
cards. And it is certainly curious that these coarse and common cuts 
should have retained so exact a resemblance to the original picture 
of Holbein. This picture is one of those which carry with them the 
assurance of their being strong likenesses, to persons who have not 
seen the original. And yet it is impossible to trace in it any of those 
qualities so prominent and so little-checked, for which Henry was so 
remarkable. It might, indeed, be considered as rej^resenting him at 
the moment of meeting Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold*^ 
magnifiqent in apparel, calm and somewhat dignified in aspect;—but 
we look in vain for the controversial theologian, the savage, rash, and 
bloody oppressor,—or for any of those qualities, whether of marrying, 
or of his mode of dissolving marriage, which have earned liim the name 
of the Royal Blue-beard. There is nothing of all this,—not a jot of 
the keen, yet.fanatic disputant, who strov« to writedown Luther, and 
who went nigh to cut off’yet another wife’s head, for difi’ering from' 
him on a point of doctrine;—no vestige of the cruel and jealous king, 
who caused Surrey to be put to death for quartering the arms of 
Edward the Confessor. Of all this, we see nothing. 'I'here is some, 
but slight and indolent, pride, and good-nature of exactly the same 
quantity and the same description. This, surely, is not a moral like¬ 
ness of Henry VIII. 

Wolsey’s profile, by Holbein, in Christ-Church Hall, i^ that singled 
out*to be copied for thi.s collection. It is like all the pictures of him ; 
—full, portly, and authoritative,—but bespeaking but little of the 
powerful and expansive mind—the fiery temperament—and the gfasp- 
ing ambition of the great Cardinal. The picture befits the place where 
it hangs; it is expressive, perhaps, of that love of magnificence of 
which Christ-Churcli was probably the grandest, and is certainly the 
most lasting, product; but that i.s all. We seek in vain for the mind, 
which, by a rare conjunction of subtlety and force, mastered and 
guided even the. headstrong will of Henry; and by the intensity of his 
genius, and the for.ce and enei^y with wliicb it was put irito action, 
made the Ibfty and long-descen'&d Howards and Bohuns quail before 
“ the butcher’s cur,*’ of Ipswich. Wolsey undoubtedly ranks in tho 
very first tlass of those great men, whose pre-eminence of intellect is 
undisputed, however^tamished it may have been by its application. If 
the field of his exjiloits ward not so extended as that of Richelieu,— 
which is io be, questioned,—he had a far loqger road to.pass to reach 
it, and Very diff’erent persons to deal with, when he had fairly got 
there.' If Wolsey’s king had been a Louis XIll.. he would, like 
Richelieu, have died minister, unless, indeed, he had died pope. But, 
here, we cannot reCogTiise either what he was, ol* what he aspired to 
be ;—we have before ns the lordly and prelatic host of York-PJace, but 
neither him who ruled at Whitehall, nor him who hoped to bear sway 
in the Vatican. 

Next, Sir Thomas More,-.>-that strange compound of strong sense 
August, 1828. F . 
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Sind fanaticism—of kindness ofheRPt and bloody unrelentingness—of 
lively and even boyish humour, with severe and unsuvcrving application 
to business. Some of these qualities we can trace in his portrait—and 
he certainly is more like himself than either Henry or , the Cardinal;— 
but still, we are scarcely satisfied with this being Sir Thomas More. 
The head, on the whole, is fine, and the ejre and mouth are both, un¬ 
doubtedly, of great intelligence. The countenance is in repose ; 
but there is not that grand and calm purity, that quiet greatness, 
which we should expect in Sir Thomas More. Neither should we 
perceive any marks of that -good-humour and fun, which attended him 
even to the scaffold, if we did not search fbr it minutely. Perhaps, 
then, we trace some faint indications of it—a slight “ laughing yi the 
sl^ve" may, it is possible, be found, or fancied, in the'expression of 
the eyes—the left eye in particular—which difl'erence may, perliaijs, 
be occasioned by the position of the head, which is that common to 
what is termed “ a three-parts’ face.” After all, the feeling here, also, 
is of disappointment. 

In the little notice appended to Sir John More, fatlier of the Chan¬ 
cellor, and himself Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, is an anecdote 
we think very interesting, and which to us is new. It is staled, that 
Sir Thomas loved and respected him so much “ that it was his con¬ 
stant practice, in pas.sing through Westminster-Hall iu state, fo his 
judgment in the Chancery, to step, for a minute, into the Court of 
King’s Bench (where Sir John presided), and kneel to his lather for 
Ms blessing.” We find pencilled iu the margin of our Catalogue, 
opposite Sir John’s name, the words “ good-humoured old fellow,’’— 
and that is ejtactl^ what his portrait says of him. We do not recollect 
that history is very loquacious on his subject. ‘ 

Cardinal Pole hangs near to these portraits ; it is a ditforent jucture 
from.that from which the print in Burnet’s History of the llefbrma- 
tion is toli^enr This one is by no means so favourable a likeness—it 
is older, and far less well-looking in every way. The Cardinal, w'ho 
always strikes us as being one of the most “ gentlemanlike men,” in 
history,, is here made old, and long-visaged, and laulhorn-javved ;— 
whereas, in Burnet, he is, though still somewhat lengthy in face, a 
remarkably fine and elegant-looking man, with a most splendid beard. 
We do not think the picture in this collection half .so like him. 

The portrait of Cromwell (Earl Kf Essex) is the ordinary one— 
quiet, smooth, and clever, as (hough watching keenly and slily the 
proceedings of his enemy before he pounced I'orth upon him. He 
was too subtle even for the churchmen, which proves, tliat he possessed 
great talents—;and though, perhap.s, he may have carried his proceed¬ 
ings against them to some excess, we certainly know for which 

he deserved to be put to death, except that for which h& ive^ly suf¬ 
fered it;—viz., mistaking an ugly woman for a pretty one. , , ’ ' 

The portrait of the said Anne, of Cleves is not here, for us to judge 
for oursdlves;—we' conclude, her fastidious husband multiplied her 
likenesses as little as possible. But Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, and. 
Catherine iE*arr, hang all in a row, and all from Holbein. Of these, 
the favourite,. Jane Seymour, is, beyond all dispute, the leact well- 
jooking of the three; and, indeed, is not well-looking at all, Anne 
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Boleyn and Catherine Parr are botlr, rs far as one dan judge, through 
the abominably harsh and crude manner of Holbein, which, in women, 
becomes intolerable, very hjgidsome in very dilFerent styles of beauty. 
Anno is fair—and her eyes are fine, large, and well-shaped—her nose 
is beautifully delicate, as is also her mouthbut the costume is 
extremely unbecdiriing, and totally hides the hair, which, from the other 
parts of the picture, we would “ wager a plack ” would be as beautiful 
as all the rest ])Ut together. Catherine Parr is totally different—a 
fine, open, expressive face,—with keen, black eyes,—a nose inclining; 
to the Roman (a sad fault in a ^oman !), and a general aspect hover¬ 
ing between that of a Jewe.ss and of Cleopatra. Her expression, 
perhaps, verges upon what may be termed “ bold,”—but that its ex¬ 
treme cheerfulness and perfect good-humour makes the epHhdt 
scarcely a})plicable. 

We cannot go through Henry’s court. We have already said, inci- 
deiitall)', that Ijord Surrey is red-haired and larithom-jawed, and, un- 
tlonhledly, we most strenuously recommend those persons who wish 
t»i keep up ill their minds the romantic idea which all the abominable 
trash that has been written within these dozen years about him, may 
have raised, not to go and look afhis picture. It would destroy the 
whole vision as thoroughly, as, we have been told by an old Indian, 
])assing a few months in Hindostan annihilates the prestige of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Neither shall we pause upon Edward VI.’s reign. We «onfes.s 
that period is to us extremely uninteresting: all the intrigues of 
Somerset and Dudley are dull, (•onfused, and a bore. For Edwai^l 
himself, he was a prim, precocious prig, to whom it,would have done 
all ^!e good in the worhl to have been sent to Eton to be horridly 
bullied and licked—which, beyond doubt; he would have been. 

We must, however, we suppose, .say a word about Lady Jane 
(irey, who is another favourite with people of novel-readilftjg minds. 
We do believe her jileture to be like, although it is anything rather 
than the embodying *of the angelic and Crichton-like qualities, which 
her admirers heap so unmercifully and impossibly upon her head. 
The j)ortrail. represents a prim, prettyish Quaker—to the dress 
of whom, singularly enough, Lady Jane’s costume hears the closest 
resemhlanpe. But* there is nMhhig in the countenance, in the very 
least degree, learned, or her^ftal, or in any way bespeaking “ the 
pupil of Ascham,”—as some writers, in the taste of the Morning Post, 
have chosen to dub this very unfortunate, but insignificant, young 

Of “ bloody Mary,” wd and the oracle havd already suflicieutly 
spoken. Cdme'we, then, at once, to the period of Elizabeth, when, 
undoubtedly, there was a very singular number, not of groat, but of 
highly eminent and distinguished, men. Among these, however, in 
our idea, there have bqpn ranked several of {hose pseudo-heroes, 
whose celebrity rather puts us in a passion. Such dashing melo¬ 
dramatic gentlemen as Essex, have mo business to occupy the space 
they do in history; add the cumbrous and pedantic pageantry of 
Elizabeth’s courts has been thrust forward into an importance very 
absurd and a little mischfevous. For Jalfzabeth herself, while we 
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grant her many strong, and some few great qualities, we have no 
sort of respect. So far from having gained a rank, as some pretend, 
among the stronger sex, she had every oae of the most common, the 
meanest, and the most paltry of the failings peculiar to women. Her 
miserable and excessive vanity, on the score of beauty, at no period 
great, and totally vanished by years, lustres, decades, before she ceased 
to think herselt a modern incarnation of Venus;—her poor, pitiful 
coquetry;—the outrageous tone of stilted and euphuistic flattery 
which she listened to with delight, and never ceased to foster; and, at 
last, when almost in her dotage, her giving way to all the love-sick-, 
ness of a budding girl—surely, these things not only prove her mind 
to have remained a woman’s—but “ a very, very woman’s”—which 
means, we suppose, being interpreted, a very inferior woman’s—for 
(thank heaven!) the klite of the sex, in no degree, resemble ttwi. We 
have not touched upon any of Elizabeth’s atrocities—for these, at 
least, were grand;—and we are far from denying‘her, in several 
things, a stern harshness, whicb may be termed manly, inasmuch as 
it is totally unfeminine. Her cutting off the head of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which she had as much right to do as George I\. has to cut off 
the head of Charles X., if he sought refuge with him in trouble, was, 
undoubtedly, not a womanly act; and thus far, we will admit Elizabeth 
to have risen (if it be rising) to man’s estate. Senouslj, we do think 
there is great moral harm done in echoing and inculcating the piaises, 
which,people of almost all parties are in the constant habit of la\isli- 
ing upon Elizabeth, fihe was firm, ready, and energetic in resisting a 
great national danger—and her policy, generally, was of that vigorous 
nature, which is,certain to insure the respect of foreign countries. 
But she was harsh, very mean, cold-hearted, and preposterously self¬ 
ish. She was, to the full, as despotic as her father,—and not much 
le^s bloody than her sister,—and that without the excuse (for it 2 ? 
one morally) of sincere fanaticism. We are too apt to read English 
history on one side only ; if we looked equally to both, this position 
would already be familiar to every one. 

The portrait of Elizabeth in this gallery is considered the most 
curious that exists. The dress is in the extreme of the outrageously 
bad taste of her court. Hearken to Mr. Pennant’s account of it, 
which is copied into the Catalogue“ It is a portrait., extremely 
wortli notice, not only because it is the handsomest we have of her, 
but as it points out her turn to allegory and apt devices. Her gown 
is close bodied; on her head is a coronet and rich egret, and a vast 
distended gauze veil; her face is young,^her hair is yellow, ialUng in 
two long tresses; on her neck a pearl nedklace; on her artQR brace¬ 
lets. The lining of her rebe is worked with eyes and ears, and on her 
arm a serpent is embroidered with pearls and rubies, homing a great 
ruby in its mouth: all to denote vigilance and wisdom. In one* hand 
is a rainbow, with the following flattering motto,—‘ Non sine sole 
Iris,* **— (p. 8.) Was there ever such mummery as this! How 
ShAkspeare could be relished, at»a court wher& people dressed thus, 
is to nti totally incomprehensible ;—indeed, the quaint, pedantic, and 
inflated euphuism, if we may so speak, of ideas, as well as of Ipeech, 
which was current there, is in strange con!ra|^t with tlie simple, sweet, 
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and manly spirift of all Shukspeare's feelings, and, with some slight 
exceptions, ol his language also. 

If, us Mr. Piquant says, this be the haifdsomest picture extant of 
Elizabeth, it pi|[Nes she could not, at any time, have had much real 
claim to beautj. The eyes are round, the mouth is prim, the general 
expression eve^vulgar. There is no expression of greatness;—her 
greatest admirets would think it a libel—for ourselves, we believe 
it to have been a likeness, for it accords with our ideas of the original. 

But if there be no beauty in the portrait of Elizabeth, which is not 
surprising,-rone cannot but wonder at its equal, or even greater, 
absence from that of her unhappy rival Mary—the reputation, at 
least, of -whose extreme loveliness was, we are convinced, one of the 
causes of her death. The picture, in Mr. Lodge's collection, is copied 
from that which, 9S painted on the upper part of the portrait, is 
“ said to have beeit painted during her conhncment in Lochleven 
Castle.*' We have often been at a loss to account for the very mode¬ 
rate comeliness of even the most favourable portraits of Mary—for it 
is surely impossibl^t that she could have been otherwise than most 
beautiful. But this, wliich is described as “ the best authenticated of 
all the portraits of this illustrious lady,” has no shadow of claim to 
beauty at all. How peorge Douglas sacrificed honour, good name, 
and the love of all hb |^se fur this face, we cannot comprehend. If 
the housekeeper of hii| mother were the original, the portrait would be 
much more in consonance with one’s preconceived ideas. We do not 
in the least exaggerate—it is exceedingly like the appearance and ge»- 
neral characteristics ol‘a respectable housekeeper, and does not, in the 
must remote maimer, cull up to your ideas the beautiful and adul- 
tennis murderess, whom it professes to represent. If it could be once 
])roved that the popular belief of Mary’s beauty is erroneous, it would 
infinitely lessen the sympathy for her fate, which is now so general. 
That she suflered death wrongfully no one can ever‘dispute—for 
Elizabeth had no more^right to put her to. death than she had to 
impale the C’liara of .Tartary; but that Mary deserved to suffer death 
for murder, as much as Patch, Philipson, or Thurtell, we have never 
been able to understand how it occurs that there are some people 
existing in the world who do not believe. 

And, if jwc may credit these portraits, if she were not beautiful her¬ 
self, neither had she any judgmtnt of beauty in a man. The unhappy 
Darnley was, it is said on all hands, singled out for his personfil 
advantages. Now, his picture Jiere is that of a boy of fifteen—thin, 
scraggy, and unformed—round-faced—hair between red and golden— 
very fresh colour—and a tofal absence of all meaning. In short, it is 
the portrait of mi ugly boy, not of a haudsqj^nc man. 

We Hovr return to Elizabeth’s court. We have Leicester, Essex, 
Burleigh and bis son, Raleigh, Hatton, Drake, Sidney,—and a dozen 
others of lesser nofo. In Raleigh’s beauty, again, we are totally dis¬ 
appointed. His grace and comeliness of persoA had, we bad always 
understood, greatly assisted the velvet cloak as a stepping-stone to 
preferment. “ The portrait here presented,” says the Catalogue, “ is 
the most curious hitherto discovered of this remarkable person; it 
represents him decorated %vith a scarf, pfesented, and, as it is said, 
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attached to hi<? dress by the hands of Qiieen Elizabeth!*^ Now, if this 
portrait be the most correct, as well as the most d^ions, Raleigh 
was a very n£>lj, stupid-looking, common-place mA As for the 
scarf, it is hideous in itself, and most unbecomiwly put on—it 
makes his figure appear all awry from the enormous Vump it forms 
upon one shoulder, Raleigh is, we tliiiik, a man wh# has been too 
great a favourite with history, lie was, undouhtctlly, a person of 
exceeding talents, and he suffered an unjust death—for the crime was 
never fully proved against him—and a suspension of fuinishment for 
such a lapse of years was a virtual jiar^on. But his treachery, ingrati¬ 
tude, and thirst of blood, in the case of Essex, should never be forgot¬ 
ten—and his whole story of K1 Dorado, and his last voyage altogctlier, 
were* we are quite convinced, what in later days t^ould have been 
termed a mere bubble. And, besides the total ^sjliilfleasucss 'of truth 
which his conduct in this business bespeaks, the ^iidltolc circumstaiu cs 
of the Case render it a very black afiaii indeed. Full justice has 
been done to all his talents and good qualities,—.while his <*vil ones 
and his crimes are left, almost tompletelj, out of.^w. 

Sir Philip Sidney is another person of Klizabetlfs court, whom, we 
believe, to use a phiase of these days, to have been oulragcously 
'puffed. Still, he was a kind-hearted, amiable n^ji—and, therclore, 
we will not scan too severely his claims lo'^jjfek^ifleclual superiority. 
II is picture here represents a boyish and umtteuiifng physiognomy, 
beiirdlQss, and with light hair. ’ 

“ Lord Burleigh’s pictjjre must have been painted when lie was very 
far advaheed in years. It looks as if his head would shake from age 
ns well as c'ontcmplation. It is the face of a cool, calm, and soinevyhat 
formal old man. He certainly, so far, is similar in appearance to his 
character, that he looks as though he would steer a safe course thioiigh 
the.rocks anc^ shoals of frequent changes—which he did. 

Drake’s is almost the least favourable head in the whole gallery, 
Jt looks like that of a brutal negro, He has an extraordinary 
high forehead, but no appearance of pnind in it at all. As you look 
on this picture, the horrid story of the judicial murder of his fiieiid 
in the South Sea, is' what rises into the mind, rather than his circum¬ 
navigation of the globe, or his destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
• Neither of Elizabeth’s great favourite possess, as here represented, 
much personal beauty. Of Leicester, it is imjiossible to judge—for 
the picture here 4s old, grey, and fat. There are, however, the remains 
of a fine face, with the exception, perhaps, of the eye, which has a 
white, sodden look, peculiarly unpleasant. Whether this, however, 
came on wjth age,'it is impossible to tell. 

Essex’s features are regular; but the expression of hla liotmtenancc 
is singularly at variance with his character. It is mild, cttlfii, almost 
cold—which, in this man, whose ardour amounted to rashness, and 
whose rashness rosf into wildness and furj', is indeed most extraor¬ 
dinary. The face here given is neither hami^ome nor spirited. 

The three great eras of which we haveithe^ most prominent persons 
in this gallery, are those of Henry Vllt.* Queen Elizabeth, and the 
great Civil War; tliere are also a good many of Charles fl.’s time. 
But it is very curious that there are scarcely any of James 1. One 
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would think, o priori, that when all England was engaged in a general 
cutting of throats, they would have had \)ut scant time for sitting for 
their pictures j and yet there are far more* of the period of the civil 
war than of any other ;--while during 

“ The pea.ee tliat James the Peaceful gave,” 
we have scarcelymore than Buckingham, and Henry, Prince ofWales, 
There is not even a portrait of James himself—who, certainly, is one 
of the most characferistic personages in English History—and whose 
person is in such delightful and ludicrous keeping with his queer, cosy, 
pedagogucish character. Nei1;Jier have we Somerset, or his wife, or 
Overbury, or Bristol, or Williams, or any of the statesmen of his 
reign, except Bacon and Salisbury—and the latter picture is, we should 
conceive, of the time of Elizabeth. There is nothing remarkable in 
the porB ait of Bacon—there is no greatness at all in the countenance 
of thi'- Columbus of the intellectual world; there are, indeed, a keen- 
nes.s in its worldly sense, and an epicurean and town-like air, far more 
in consonance with those passages of Bacon’s life, which every 
En^ifehman desires to his heart could be expunged from history, 
than aught which indicates the surpassing qualities of his matchless 
mind. 

Buckingham’s portrait is much less handsome than all others of 
him we ha\ e seen; and even those are not so much so as we should 
anticipate from the circumstances of his rise. But this one we cannot 
conceive to resemble him—undoubtedly, it does not resemble those of 
the beautiful St. Stephen, from wliich resemj)lance James bestowed 
upon Iiim his pet name of Stecnie. This is a sKm, smug, good- 
hnjfioured and rather 7wc*-5?/m-looking young man, without any of the 
grace, (»r the high-bearing, or the pride of the Great Favourite. This 
smiilving shopman never could have aspired to Anne of Austria, and 
set two great nations at war to see her once again—or have bearded 
Olivarez, face to face, and Hung back his proffered* courtesy and 
friendshij). It is curious, that Mr. Lodge, in his little notice of Buck¬ 
ingham, gives only the memorandum placed by Felton ou his hat, on 
the Duke’s assassination. Of a few of these notices, we shall have 
occasion to sj)eak presently—some of them are delectable. Making 
the Duke’s whole life consist in his dcatliis not bad; but we wish now 
to say a ;vord or two of Fel|gn. This man’s determination and self- 
sacrificing spirit, like that of nihst of those persons whose horrid fajia- 
ticisin, religious or political, has led them to this hideous mode ,of 
testifying their zeal—were displayed, in all the circumstances of the 
act, to-a very extraordinary, degree. But his precaution to ensure the 
certainty of the accomplishment of his purpose were likewise most 
singular and eactreme. The dagger with which he stabbed Bucking¬ 
ham wa« hmhtd at the end, like an arrow—so that once it was stricken 
hpme into the ffesh, it must almost certainly be fM'Ul. This dagger, 
of which we have seen a»drawing, is still in existence, being preserved 
at Newnham Paddox, in Leicestershire, the seat of the Earl of Denbigh 
—whose possession -of it, we presume, to arise from his ancestor, the 
first Earl, having been married to Buckingham’s sister. 

Th*s brings us into Charles I.’s reign. We have a copy of the 
Vandyke picture, which isVery similar to*the numberless representa- 
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lions of Charles I., which are to be found all over the country, Jt is, 
perhaps, a little less poetical than some of the most favourable por¬ 
traits ; but it, probablj, is the more like on that very account. It is 
more subdued about the eyes—and is, perhaps, altogethei less brilliant 
—^but still it is very beautiful, as his most peculiar countenance must 
undoubtedly be admitted to be. There may, perhaps, be traced in it 
some of that irresolution, which injured his cause so much—and even 
some of that obstinacy which (it is no paradox) mingled so largely 
witli the former quality;—but there is unquestionably no vestige of 
utter insincerity, which hurt him more than Cromwell and Fairfax 
together, and without which, it is certaSn, he never would have suffered 
death. The portraits of the great men of the civil war—and they are 
nearly all here—tempt us vastly to disport ourselves awhile in that 
most fertile of all the fields of history. But our space warii^ us that 
we must abstain from this, and, perhaps, even the nature of our sub¬ 
ject ought not exactly to involve several historical disquisitions. We 
shall, therefore, spaie our readers that essay on the civil war into 
which, we dare say, they were in dread that we were about to launch. 
And we hope that we shall dp almost as much justice to the persons 
of the party opposed to that towards which our opinions incline 
(for one mutt have an opinion on one side or the other of this ques¬ 
tion), as our friend Mr. Lodge,—^whose mode of settling the whole 
matter is exceedingly summary and vastly amusing. For instance, 
his notice of Sir Matthew Hale is thus expressed:—“This enii- 
ng^pt lawyer attached himself warmly to the royal cause during the 
great rebelliou, and was one of the counsel for Strafford, Laud, 
Hamilton, Holland, Capel. Craven, and, eventually, for Kino Charles 
himself, at thi meek ceremonies of the trials which precedid their ‘‘re- 
spative murders'* If the Edinburgh Reviewers had observed this, 
they might have spared themselves their article on the State Trials, in 
the ‘new number—for, of course, there is no gainsaying such a state¬ 
ment. 

Upon the principle of expediency, the leaders* of the Long Parliament 
were wise in getting Strafford out of the way in the commencement of 
the contest; unjust and profligate as was the particular mode by which 
they accomplished their object. Had that man lived, the crisis might 
have been put off till another reign. Splendid as were his talents, his 
reckless decision would have supplied this power in which Ch'Rrles was 
most deficient;—and the insincerity of the two must have made some 
reftl havoc, instead of wasting itself in impracticable threatenings. The 
chances are, however, that Strafford would have turned again^ if he 
had seen the tide of opinion setting tqo str6ng^ gainst the court-for 
bis inordinate love of power, and personal ambition, would JhaVebroken 
down, as in all such characters, the common barriers of ccMiiRisiieucy. 
The portiuit heie is Vandyke’s finest; and it certainly expresses very 
of the cominaadiiig intellect and lofty determination of the man, 
conccntfatiiig itself upon the immediate object in which his mind is 
engaged. As in that of his ungrateful master, we fancy that we can 
perceive a tinge of melancholy forebodiag. The’ eager and intense 
waiting on hLs words of the secretary (to whogi Strafford is dictating) 
is one of the truest things in the whole compass of the art. 
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Next we have Laud; a man who hfid most of Strafford’s faults, 
without either his talents or his better qualities. His powers of mind 
did not rise above subtlety ; and his cruelty, though still most cruel, 
was of a mean and pitiful nature. The bigoted High Church opinions 
he put forth did not amount to that grand fanaticism, which, mingled 
with sternness, distinguished the Puritans, and, with fierceness, the 
Catholics. They issued only in a paltry fidgeting about forms, cere¬ 
monies, and pageants, in which no single point of faith was involved ; 

, and which were calculated only to add gingerbread finery to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Archbishop. And yet his’ ideas of the authority of a 
primate, and the savage sereftity with which he enforced it, might 
have made one think that Christianity itself was identified with his 
])ower. We can see little of all this in his picture. The countenance 
bespeakii dullness rather than anything else; there is no token of 
pride or ferocity; his little pig-eyes and puckered aspect, together with 
his costume, give him exceedingly the quiet, narrow, poking appear¬ 
ance of an ordinary fellow of a college. It would h^ve been well for 
himself and his master if he had never risen to be anything more. 

The two handsomest men in the room j^re, we think, beyond all com¬ 
parison, Prince Rupert and the Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary Ge¬ 
neral. The Prince is here represented as a lad of about twenty, still 
beardless, but with a profusion of the most beautiful hair, of n rich 
brown, hanging, to the length of love-locks, down his neck, but in far 
more thickly-clustering ringlets than that term strictly describes. His 
eyes are finely shaped, and of a rich hazel; his face is graceffll, (raal, 
and his mouth most delicate. For his age he*has a very manly loojc; 
hut we seek in vain for that fierce impetuosity of aspect which should 
diffracterise “ fiery Rupert.” But, at this time, he^ad not charged at 
Edge Hill. 

Lord Essex is in strong contrast to all this. He is very- like his 
character. lie is represented as a man in the vary prince of his years, 
with dark close curling^ hair, an open, free, black eye, acquiline nose, 
and a moustache. . He has a fine frank manly aspect, but no appear¬ 
ance of great intellect: he is as handsome as he can be consistently 
with the absence of that appearance. 

Lord Falkland is curiously in opposition to the chivalrous character 
which is drawn qf him by Clarendon, and conceded to him by the 
writers on all sides. He is flfete a dull, quiet, common-place, country 
parson, instead oi‘ bearing the appearance of the brilliant characteristjes 
so generally ascribed to him. This is another of the many proofs* in 
this gallery of how little Lavater is to be trusted. 

Cromwell himself has little of the appearance of the gt^itness of his 
extraordinary mind. This portrait, which if somewhRt nnlike the usual 
one whicJll 'we have seen of him, displays a very firm keen eye, and a 
good fiorehead; butit does not bespfeak the force and power of his charac¬ 
ter either for good or evil. There are but few pictures of the subaltern 
leaders in the Civil War or the Parliamentary. They were chiefly 
plebeians, and there have been no family-houses to keep them in. 
Their side has, till quite of late years, been in evil odour, and no one 
has thrust them forward, and made a boast of them as their ancestors. 

Montrose is one of the •few who lookf like'himself. Firm, strong, 
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and energetic, he seems, indeed, the Great Marquis, whose speed was 
that of jjie eag)", and whose blow was like the lion’s stroke, ft is im¬ 
possible not to take an inter<*!t in the adventures of this very extraordinary 
man ; and although the similarity of the circumstances of his two great 
defeats lias cast discredit on his military skill, yet his earlier ex¬ 
ploits can never fail to throw a splendor over his fame, such as no cri¬ 
ticisms of a tactician can efface. 

The great historian of the period is also here. He appears, in this 
portrait, round, fat, sleek,yellow-haired, and witli but little meaning in. 
his countenance; rather pompous, and, like all pompous people, but 
little intellectual. But, with all Lord Clarendon’s faults, he was by no 
means this. Subtle he was, and, perhaps, time-serving; but whether 
his hair was yellow or not, he, undoubtedly, was anything but dull. 

But if so many of these portraits have fallen below the expectations 
we hud formed—whether of the beauty or the intellect of the originals 
—that of Charles II. in every way surpasses every history and tradi¬ 
tion of mind or person. Ilis picture here makes him absolutely hand¬ 
some, The harsh lines ol‘ his ciiuntenance are softened down, the eyes 
are remarkably fine, his air is noble, and a powerful intellect is stamjied 
upon his brow. In many, if not most, of these points, this picture 
differs from those we ordinarily see of Old Rowley; but, in one point, 
it agrees with them. There is not a vestige of that gaiety and con¬ 
stitutional light-heartedness which were so prominent in his character. 
On the contrary, the expression of his face is grave, not sad ; whereas, 
he'fieve^ was grave in his life, except, perhaps, in the royal oak ; and 
ne^ver had heart enough \o be sad for anything. 

There are n\uch fewer of “ King Charles’s beauties” here than we 
should have expeffted, considering the easy acce.<-s to the original 
pictures. Indeed, “ la belle Stuart,” Duchess of Richmond, is, we 
believe, the on|y one. This lady is, undoubtedly, exceedingly hand¬ 
some; but, w^ think,•we should have admired her beauty in any other 
shape better than that of Minerva, in whose costume she is here 
decked out, as the catalogue tells us^ by the direction of (’hailes II. 
It is also said there that this figure is the original of the figure of Bri¬ 
tannia on the copper coin of the realm, and certainly the resemblance 
is striking. 

There is a very singidur and striking difference between the descrip¬ 
tion of Dundee, in ‘ Old Mortality,’ and Ihe picture here:— 

‘‘ Grahame of Claverhouse,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ was in the 
prime of life, rather low of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, 
formed; his gesture, language, and maimers, were those of one whose 
life had been spent among the noble and *thc gay. Ilia features ex¬ 
hibited even feminine regularity. An oval fac<?, a straight and well- 
formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion just suffidently tinged 
with brown to save it from thtf charge of effeminacy, a short 
upper lip, curved upward like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly 
shaded by small mustachios of light brown, joined to a profusion of 
long curled locks of the same colour, which fell down on each side of 
his face, contributed to form such a countenance as limners love to 
paint and ladies to look upon.” 

Now, the person in this gallery is quite th^ reverse of all this, except 
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that lie has beautiful eyes, and is very atistocratic in his mien. He is 
much taller, much fuller, and iu every shape a larger man. He wears 
a wig a, la Charles II.; and looks certainly far more a camp than a 
carpet knight. Wc should like to be able to compare the picture 
from which Sir Walter drew his likeness with this. 

We must stop somewhere : page after page grows under our pen, 
and still there remain numberless eminent persons whose portraits we 
have not noticed. We name, then, only one more, and there are two good 
reasons to chuse it as a closing. It is the latest in point of the date of 
the death of the original, and it isj&y far thc^ost beautiful female portrait 
among them all. We wonder whether our readers will be as surprised 
as we were, jierbaps it was our ignorance, but undoubtedly v^e were 
exceedingly surprised when, on turning to the catalogue to know who 
tins most lovely creature was, we found written opposite to the num- 
]>er, “ Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough.” Thi.s picture must 
have been taken early in life, not only as the person represented cannot 
be moic than two or three and twenty; but also as it is painted by 
Dely. It represents her in deep mourning, and rather carelessly 
habited. Not only beauty, but feeling and mind, are beaming from her 
beautifully formed eyes and exquisite forehead. The sweep of the 
shoulder, and of the bosom, is one of the most periect things we ever 
beheld ; and, in the whole aspect, there is a delicacy and a iender- 
nc“'S which it does amaze iis to find the personal characteristics of Sal 
Jennings. We little thought it w^ould ever be our fate to fall in love 
with.Acr, which wt certainly have done to a cpnsiderable extent. *• 

• 

^iid, now, if we have not gone through this most interesting collec¬ 
tion, wc have at least culled its most prominent flower.s, and we hope 
our bouquet will not be unpleasing to our readers. Certainly our an¬ 
ticipations are not often in consonance with that wfeich we find; 
and, M hat is curious, in most of the instances we have singled out) the 
result lias been below what we expected. Truly this speaks well for 
the hoiiestjy of the Old painters. And, if our readers will, which we 
strongly advi.se them to do, go to the gallery themselves, they will find - 
that we have been most honest also; aye, thongh we have denied 
grace to .Surrey and to Raleigh, and the air of a great intellect to 
Racon aivd to Crom^’^eIl; ay%^even although we have represented Mary 
Queen of Scots as excccdiiigly^lain, and given the apple of beauty to 
the Duchess of Marlborough. But we forget ourselve.s. The gallery 
is closed; and the only remedy for this privation ia to buy the beau¬ 
tiful work, which is multiplying, in the finest way which aagraving can 
reacb* the rare portraits ^hich formed this exhibition. 
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CHARACTERS OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHORS 

AlSfD STATESMEN. 

No. VII.—MADAME DE GENLIS. 

Who, in Europe, has not heard of Madame de Genlis ? Who can 
denj her genius, her humility, her benignity and Kindness of heart, 
her modesty, her goodness, after reading her own record of them in her 
voluminous memoirs?—We declare tl^em loudly. Enemies aswc are 
in general to trifling works, we have been unable to resist* the desire of 
pondering over the charming productions which have obtained for 
Madame de Genlis the high literary reputation she enjoys. Prepos¬ 
sessed against her, because some persons had been malicious enough 
to say that, for sixty years, this lady had had the misfortune to be at 
war with all the world,—the perusal of her memoirs has cured us of 
all our prejudices. And if, attacked by all, treated with contumely as 
regards her writings, her ojiinions, her very person,—she have need of 
defence against all, we are ready to proclaim ourselves her champion, 
and to break, if'need be, a thousand lances in her cause. 

All that Madame de Genlis says is to us gospel: we believe, without 
discussion, without examination, without reserve, all her confessions, 
all her accusations, all her judgments. The detractors of this woman 
of {^eniu.s would, no doubt, have some trouble to explain to themselves 
hoSv, in* 1759, Madame/le Genlis, who was only thirteen, could often 
meet in literary society, the poet Berlin, who was six years younger 
than. her. They would, perhaps, be astonished that at the time when 
Madame de Genlis*published the first \olume of her ‘Thtjatre d’Edu- 
cation,’ that is to say in 1777, she had already read not only the first 
half of the ‘ Confessions’ of J. J. Rousseau, which appeared only in 
1781—but also the second part, which was not given to the world till 
seven years later. They, ])erhaps, will have sopie difficulty in believing 
the guilt of the poet Lebrun, whom she accuses of having excited the 
profanation of the royal tombs in 1793, by the publication of an ode 
which did not appeal* till 1795; for ourselves, we believe all these facts, 
because Madame de Genlis asserts them in her Memoirs. 

The picture which Madame de Genius draws of the past is full of 
charms : that which she traces from hel observation of the present is, 
on, the contrary, hideous and revolting. To this double portrait M. 
Toulotte has expressed an impolite unbelief, and very formidable con¬ 
tradiction. This Madame de Genlis might expect, for it is not every 
one that pins his faith upon her as we do. But M. Toulotte may draw 
a frightful portrait of the ancien regime as much as he pleases; we 
shall not the less believe Madame de Genlis, because vre lure sure of 
the veracity of the memoirs. 

Thirty gay gallants, young and old, handsome and ugly, noble and 
low’ly-bom, rich and po*or, clever and stupid, have attacked the heart of 
Madame de Genlis, without triumphing over her rigour. You will find 
in Paris and in London an hundred women who will tell you this is im¬ 
possible, false, incredible—and a thousand who will cite to you the name 
of the republican Pkhibn, ahd will talk to you of the gross and licen- 
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tious orgies of the Palais-Royal.—Still, we find no difficulty in be¬ 
lieving Madame de Genlis. Like St. Angustjne, we believe because it 
is absurd. • 

Madame de Genlis has spoken well of all the world, and, without 
cause, all the world has declared against her. M. I’Abbe Feletz, for¬ 
getting all that consideration which, in France at least, is the privilege of 
the sex, may tell us quite plumply that she does not speak the truth, and 
that her memory is not the happiest in the world: ho may say what he 
pleases; we are convinced that so pious a woman as Madame de Genlis 
had no intention to deceive upon a point in which Christian charity is 
involved ;—and that if, in the eSurse of her life, she has abused some 
of her rivals, and attacked Voltaite, d’Alembert, Rousseau, (whom she 
accuses oi’ faults of style,) and all the philosopher, —her epigrams have 
always l^een exceedingly innocent and incapable of injuring the Repu¬ 
tation of her antagonists. If the women who have caused annoyance 
. to the fair painter, or who have been guilty of injuries against her, 
ore always, in her writings, represented as being as homely in person, 
as deformerl in heart and mind—and if, to compensate for this, those 
who have loved or admired her are always presented to us as angels 
of light and beauty,—still we are far from concluding from this, as do 
the enemies of Madame de Genlis, that this arises from prejudice. 
Heaven forbid! We find for it an explanation far more polite, and not 
less natural. That silly, ugly, and insipid women shoidd have shown 
dislike for her is the most natural thing in the world :—there w^as 
incompatibility.—That, on the other hand, charming women, in wbqm 
every thing was a prodigj—wit, grace, beauty,—should have unani¬ 
mously declared for her, was (juite inevitable:—there was sympathjT 

That Ch6uier, and the great majority of Frenchmen of letters, should 
have placed the author of the ‘ Si4ge de la Rochelle,* and the ‘ Souvenirs 
de Felicie,’ below Madame de Sta6l, and Madame Coltiy, is their busi¬ 
ness; let them look to it. For us, we believe with the raenmirs, 
although it is a thing which they want to persuade us it is difficult to 
believe, that Madajnc de Stael would have been able to become a 
tolerably agreeable writer, solely if Madame de Genlis had directed her 
studies—if she had guided her hand, and taught her the secret of fine 
language. And thoroughly as we are convinced of the great supe¬ 
riority which Madame de Genlis states herself to have posse&ed over 
all the other great reputatioSf% of the time, we have not the slightest 
doubts that d'Alembert offered to jiropose to the Academy to create four 
female academicians, that she might be placed at their head. 

All these things are true, because they are written in the ‘ Memoirs 
of Madame de Genlis.’. *The following facts are still less to be 
disputed:—. 

Why, be^!:^e a M, Toulotte, in a book *he has recently published, 
calls to our recollection, that Madame de Genlis embraced, with 
warmth, all the principles of the revolution; recalling to us a cer¬ 
tain medallion, made from a polished stone of the ^i-devant castle 
of despotism, which this lady shewed to strangers, with so much pridp, 
that they all thought they saw in her one of the conquerors of the 
BastUe; why, because a certain writer in the ‘ Rtivue Encyclopedique, 
(Quotes some passages from the writings ef Madame de Genlis, which 
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leavR no doubt, according to him, that ahc was a very decided re¬ 
publican ; that she was subsequently a very devoted Ronapartist; 
that, receHujf? six thousand trancs pension fiom the diicfol the em¬ 
pire, who had cried on readmit the novel of ‘ Madame de la Valliere,’ she 
exclaimed, lu a coinersalioii with the Comtesse de Choisenl, “ Napo-*' 
Icon has been my benefactor,— tlie only one I ha\ e had among sove¬ 
reigns,—spontaneously, and without the slightest solicitation on my 
part—why, we say, should we not believe, mnce she tells us so, that 
she is now an anient royalist; that she bewads eveij day, at the foot 
f*f the cnicifij^, the errors of her passed opinions ? Wliy should we 
not acknowledge with her, since it is ti'ritten in her memoirs, that all 
was lost in France, when the ideas of liberty, drawn from the source of 
the English constitution, were introduced at Paris ? 

In our opinion, Madame de Genlis is perfectly right, when she says, 
that from the moment that France turned her eyes upon England, to 
ask her the secret of hef wealth, of her industry, of her independence, 
her ancient glory was tarnished. People began to drink tea, and to eat 
niunins ; they made bets, and established horse-races ; the> metamor¬ 
phosed the magnificent avenues in the French gardens into the stjle of 
Le Notre. Ulue paper replaced, on the walls of the s«/o/w, the tapes¬ 
try of the Gobelins, or the silks of I^yons. The use of caipets was 
introduced. Little girls were no longer dressed up as angels, witli bine 
wings, and rose-coloured petticoats. Children, such as Madlle. Ducrest 
(Madame de Genlis’s maiden name), no longer were able to become, 
freyn IIk* age of six, “ canonesscs of the noble chapter of Alix ; ’ and 
lost the habit of writing novels and plays before they weie eight. The 
young men rode, a I’Jln^laise, with .shoiter stirnips; the old men put 
on boots. Yoting'^adies gave up uhulebone boddices; and children 
no longer received those fine new-year’s gifts, such as the Marquis de 
Choiseui, and <the Marquis de Luxembourg used to give. I*ainteis, 
who'were aeitrfer academicians uor associates, hung their works by the 
side of those who bore titles m the arts. The women adojited gesti¬ 
culation as they spoke ; the men put on brace?; whist siipei seded the 
venerable piquet; the little fondling names, — such as 7non aeiir, mon 
angCyimn choVf —were suppressed; Voltaire’s system of orthography 
gained many proselytes; ruffles, red heels, and hoops, were ex¬ 
ploded, as well as the custom of kissing the hem of the queen’s gown, 
at a presentation; and, aliovo all, noVciby continued to look at the 
incomparable curtesies of Madame la Mareclialc dc Byron. All the 
world knows what was the cause of these ancient customs falling into 
neglect. The revolution caused terrible misfortunes, which were com¬ 
pensated for by very little good. It only, ’a/?cording to Madame de 
Genlis, gave men the habit of. dancing, without hats; xiiMle, at the 
same time) it cured the wornen of periodical attacks of th&spleeB. 

Let all the journals, from the soporific ‘ Monilenr,’ to^e Jesuitical 
‘ Gazette and from the grave ‘ Hiivue Encyclop^dique,’ to the light 
and trifling ‘ Pandore/ combine, if they will, to attack Madame de 
Genlis. L?t them say, that her novels present an uncouth mixture of 
historical facts and of fable; a total absence of kindness of feeling; 
sour criticisms, allegations false, or, at best, to the last degree doubtful, 
againit die majority of those aaen of whom fiance is most proud. Xiet 
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them imiiute to her writings frequent of language. Let them 

represent her in person as long-bodied, sufF, and dry, with her features 
deeply furrowed with the recollections of tte past, and the fears for 
the future, wrapped up in muslins,'lace, frills, and draperies. Let them 
say, “ this is Madame de Genlis at eigh%; these are the poor pro¬ 
ductions which have caused her fame.” We will reject the portrait; 
we will continue to see in our author the {imiable, kind, and contented 
woman, which she is represented in her memoirs- Such criticisms 
will never prevent our continuing to read, re-read,—nay, if possible, to 
get by heart her works. Above all, we shall study the ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Etiquettes,’ for it abounds hi curious information, and in useful 
maxims ; and we shall diligently observe the following axiom, which 
appears to us to be full of good sense:—A journalist should use 
irony only when he speaks of a vain and slanderous person, or when he 
reviews a ridiculous work.” 


SALMONIA; OR, DAYS OF’fLY-JPISHING*. 

This is an exceedingly pleasant book, written, as W'e understand, by 
Sir Humphrey Davy. He has chosen “ the conversational maimer and 
discursive style’’ of Walton as liis model, and he has very happily 
caught the quiet simplicity and unpretending elegance of the Aeew&il 
patriarch of anglers. The practical directions to the “ Scholar” aje 
intersjierscd, as in honest Izaak, with reflections on the scenery by 
which the brethren of the. angle are surrounded ; ami if1.he pervading 
piety of the good old haberdasher of Chancery-lane be .not so promi¬ 
nent in the work of the late President of the Royal S(V:iety, there is 
a most agreeable sjirinkling of natural history and philosophy intro¬ 
duced, without any of the parade of superior acquirements. To our 
raintls, one of the greate'st charms of Walton’s book consists in his 
vivid picture ol'the manners of his age. In this merit the ‘ Salmonia’ 
is somewhat deficient. The habits of the genteel fly-fishers of 1828 
are rather indicated thiui described ; and we are admitted into no inti¬ 
mate companionslyp in their convivialities. Enough, however, is 
shewn of fhe change of manlh*»s, both in anglers and other folks, to 
make the contrast of times abundantly curious; and ‘for this reason 
especially we shall turn to the ‘ Complete Angler’ without ceremony, 
in the execution of our very laudable design to write a most amusing 
article, upon what the avotW is pretty equally divided in believing a 
virtuous recreation, or a “ solitary viceaijd which we are particularly 
qualified to dij^cuss, from a sufficient ignorance of all its niceties as an art. 

Let Its not be taken to assert, that our lives have ingloriously passed 
away without the ambition of killing a trout; and that we arc to be 
wholly classed amongst tTiosc whom Sir Humphrey Davy is pleased to 
call ‘‘ the cockney fishermen, who fish for roach and dace in the 

^ Salmonia, or Days of Fly-Fishing, in a Series of Conversations j with some Account 
of the flabils of the Fishes belonging to the Genus Salmo, By an Angler, Loudon. 
Murray. 1826. • • 
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Thames.” From the seventh, year of our boyhood, till we entered upon 
maxi’s estate, have we tried every variety of angling, from the whipping 
for bleak on a warm evenii'g in May, to the trolling for pike on a gray 
morning in October. We are not ashamed to confess, that, in tliese 
pursuits, we were singularlyftinlucky; and tliat, consequently, by the 
time we had reached the discreet age of twenty-one, we came to the 
conclusion that it was an unprofitable expenditure of leisure for an 
individual arrived at his full growth, to toil all day and catch no fish ; 
and from that period have we entertained a lurking suspicion, either that 
angling is a lost art, or that our southern rivers are so poached, or so 
preserved, as the case ma> be, that w\i, free denizens of nature, who 
have no acquaintance with the lords of the water, are not the persons 
to whom old Izaak discourses of a trout “ that will fill six reasonable 
bellies;” or for whose edification Sir llumphiey Davy jirescribes the 
return to the stream of all small fish under two pounds. 

And yet we look back upon those days of “ hope deferred” with 
infinite delight. We Jived upon the banks of the Ttianies, and too oft 
have we wandereij, at every hour of a schoolboy’s leisure, rod in hand, 
into secluded nooks, where scaicely sound was ever heard, but the 
noise of the king-fisher, diving down plumb into the deep ; or wo have 
floated in our little skiff for miles along the crystal current, till the 
evening’s star has warned us that our course must be retraced against 
a sometimes rapid stream. Often, at that silent hour, have we learnt 
the secret of the marvellous ill-fortune of we anglers of the unpreserved 
Thames. Many a time, in the sober twilight, have we seen the iiver- 
poacher busy with his lines and his baskets, under some bank of osiers, 
looking around with fearful suspicion, as the wind swept along the 
rippling watef, and creeping closer under the shade of the old willow, 
as the light clouds flew off from the face of the rising moon. But we 
must not lay ail the blame upon the poacher. The truth is that we 
were idle fishermen. We had the content edness and the love of 
contemplation pf the steadiest angler, but not the patience. We 
would stick the barbel-rod info the bank, and lie down upon the 
soft* grass, far away from the busy world, to gaze upon the shift¬ 
ing rack; or perchance resign our hearts to Spenser or T-asso, 
while the reel in. vain gave notice of the unjirofitahle bite Many 
are the reproofs we have received from our master in the noble art, 
the Walton of our walks. He was„afquiet old bachelor^—a great 
arithmetician—a professor ol' the mystery of land-surveying. Einploy- 
mbnt he had little, though bis rigid self-denial secured him a compe¬ 
tence. He was the only proficient in the science of artificial fly- 
making whom we ever'Chanced to become acquainted with; and duly, 
when the crocus ?md the snow-drop proclaimed the approach of spring. 
Would he be busy with the ’iiair of spaniel, and badger, and bear, and 
oamel, the fur of squirrel, and the hackles from a cock’s neck. 
Various were his mysteries of ground bait, and of stinking oils, and 
de^^ty had he read every practical direction in Walton and Cotton, though 
invaluably passed over the descriptive and poetical passages. But 
^veiiAe never caught any fish (always excepting roach and dace) in the 
Thames; and loudly did he complain of the degeneracy of the ^mes, 
seeing that, in his younger edays, he bad |aken a salmon of twelve 
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pounds at Datchet-bridge. His misfortunes were an abundant conso¬ 
lation to ourselves, for they convinced us we were not singular in our 
ill-luck ; till at last we ceased to take any trouble whether we baited 
with a gentle or a caddis—have used “ the willow-fly” in May, and 
“ the gray-drake" in September—and have gone home, night after 
night, without an ounce in our basket, abundantly satisfied to have 
had an excuse for passing the day 

Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

and little caring for the sport (of the cruelty of which, by the bye, we 
had always some misgivings),* 

So we the fields and meadow, green might view, 

And daily by fiesh rners wa'k at wdl. 

Youtl^ is untpiesliohably the season for angling, sanctioned as the 
practice maybe in Cliose of inaturer age, by the illustrious examples of 
Trajan and Dr. Paley, of Lord Nelson and Professor VVilsou. Sir 
Humjjhrcy Davy himself .says, “ I have always found a peculiar elfect 
from this kind of life; it has appeared to bring me back to early times 
and feelings, and to create again the hopes and happiness of youthful 
days.” And this is quite true. As a serious pursuit of advanced age, 
it may do for a few' quiet humourists to manufacture flies and floats, 
to twist silk and horse-hair into lines, to whij) a gut upon a hook, and 
then, with basket over shoulder, to wander forth by the side of the 
Mole or the Lea, for the chance of a bite in the twenty-four hours. 
But the agitating and engrossing pursuits of life—the necessTty, Tnfi- 
nitcly stronger than in the day.s of Walton, to* keep our heads ab(ive 
the wave by patient and diligent money-getting—prevent^us thinking of 
systematic recreations, after the season of thoughtlSssness i.s past, and 
when labour first begins to find its reward. We wfsh^t were not so. 
Wc should rejoice to be able to walk out, as the contented old haberdasher 
did in tlie times of the Commonwealth, “ stretching our legs up Tolten- 
ham-hill,”—“ taking our moiping-draught at the Thatched-house at 
Hodsden,"—laughing at*“pbor rich men, that are always busy or discoii- 
teuted," leading our mates “to an honest alehouse, where we shall find 
a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about 
the wall”—“ rejoicing with brother Peter and his friend, telling tales, 
or singing ballads,.or making a catch, or finding some harndess sport 
to contenf ns and pass away little time, without offence to God or 
man”—talking sweet compliments “ with a handsome milkmaid, that 
had not yet attained so much age and wisdom as to load her mind with 
any fears of many things that will never be”—“ listening to that smooth 
song which was made by Kit Marlow,” or reproving our mettlesome . 
friend, when he offers “ to spoil the milkmaid’s voice” (which Sir 
John Hawkins learnedly interprets “ kis.sing her,")—rising again to our 
fishing, “ as civil and merry as beggars”—making •“ a brave break¬ 
fast with a piece of powdered beef, and a radish or two in our fish- 
bags”—supping well again, and sleeping welf again “ in lavender 
sheets,” aud then calling the score and adjudging that “ each man 
drink a pot for his morning draught, and lay down his two shillings,”— 
after a third day’s fishing,—“being still a mile to Tottenham High- 
cross, as we walk towards «t in the cool shade of a sweet honeysuckle 
hedge, mentioning somC of the thoughts aud joys that have possessed 
August, 1828. . G 
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our soul,*’—and finishing the sport “ with a bottle of sack, milk, oranges, 
and sugar, which, all put tog^zther, make a drink like nectar ; indeed, too 
good for any but anglers.” This were truly a happy life, but all unat¬ 
tainable in the year of ourLiord 1828. There is not a haberdasher on 
the cast or the west of Temple-bar, who wandered thus towards Tot¬ 
tenham High-cross, but would find himself in the Gazette within the 
twelvemonth. Hut we have no fear of any such consummation, 
Izaak Walton will infallibly be voted vulgar, in these our days of care¬ 
fulness and pretension. 

But wo have neglected Sir Humphfey Davy, and his more refined 
mode of going a fishing, much too long. He sets not forth to take his 
chance in the JLea, or the New River, but issues an invitation to a few 
worthy friends to meet on the banks of the Colne, at Denham;—“ a 
light carriage, with good horses, will carry us to the ground’ —“ the 
river is most strictly preserved : not a fi.sh has been killed here since 
last August.” They go from the rapids to the pool, and from the pool 
to the rapids, and catch their trout at every turn,—a fisherman waits 
on them to weigh and kill their prey—“ the dinner hour is five,—the 
dressing-bell rings at half-past four”—and, thus, following the ex¬ 
ample of their brethren of the batiu, they slaughter the trout, and 
drink the claret of a generous host, as secure of their sport, as if the 
trout were to be dipped for in Mr. Way’s cistern, instead of being 
tempted out ot his river. Now, this is somewhat ditFerent from old 
Izsjak’s"method ; and smacks a little of our excellent days of exclusive¬ 
ness. The uncertainty of the sport—the conviction that the fish are 
not property, has always ap})earcd to us the great charm of angling. 
Not .so thinks a mest thorough cockney, who lias given directions.fbr 
the sport in jv very charming publication, ‘The Boy’s Own Book.’ 
He, simple soql, and quite unworthy ever to read Walton, much more 
to kiss a milk-maid, or taste honest Maudlin s syllabub, tells tlie young 
angler, in the most abominable, and anti-poetical style possible, that 
“ Paddington canal contains roach”—“ Camberwell canal is well 
stored with jack”—“ at Sydenham there are some pieces of water well 
stored with fine carp, in which an annual subscription entitles the 
angler to fish.”-—“ Wellington water is a subscription pond, well 
stocked with fish, situated between the Bethual-green, and the Hack¬ 
ney roads’’— “ Hornsey-Wood-Housp ^)ond contains terhdi ; per¬ 
sons taking refreshment at the tavern, are allowed to angle in this 
water”—and “ a lew small tench may be taken in some pits called the 
‘ tench pits,’ on Bushy Heath.”—May all the plagues of Egypt light 
^ on the Paddington and Camberwell canal?,—Sydenham water, and 
Wellj ^ ton w'ater,-rand Horusey-Wood-House pond, and the tench 
pits xm Bushy Heath! Does the man think there is nothing in 
angling but to stand by the side of a canal, or a pond, or a pit, with a 
stick' and a string, evt*n if the fool at the end of it should catch a perch 
or a little tench ? To*the Thames in a “ buck basket,” with all such 
snivelling, thorough-going cockneys ! Sir Humphrey, in spite of his 
two hours ill a light carriage, his preserved grounds, and his dressing 
for dinner, has a true notion of the thing.—“ It curries us,” says he, ‘‘ into 
the most wild and beautiful scenery of natipe; amongst the mountain 
lakes^ and the clear and lovely streams thaC gush from the higher 
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rarifres of elevated hills, or that make their way through the cavities of 
calcareous strata. How dclightl'ul in the«early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, w hen the frosts disappear and the sunshine 
warms the earth and w'aters, to wander forth by some clear stream, to 
see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours of the 
bank perfumed by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with the prim¬ 
rose and the daisy ; to wander upon the fresh turf below the shade of 
trees, whose bright blossoms are filled with the music of the bee j and 
on the surface of the waters to view the gaudy flies sparkling like ani¬ 
mated gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautiful trout is 
watehirjg them from below ; to hear the twittering of the water-birds, 
who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath the 
flowers and leaves of the water-lily; and as the season advances, to 
find all fhese objects changed for others of the same kind, but better 
and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend as it were for the 
gaudy May-fly, and till in pursuing your amusement in the calm and 
balmy evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush 
and melodious nightingale, performing the offices of paternal love, in 
tluckets ornamented with the rose and woodbine.” 

Assuredly, this ‘ Saimonia’ is a delightful book, even for a boy to read. 
It is a rare merit to j)lacc before the mind simple and spirited pictures 
of every-day objects, and a still rarer to trace the [)lnlosophy of the 
external world, with a keen and analytical spirit, entirely divested of all 
the pedantry of scioiuific pretension. What a pretty passage «is tihe 
following, assigning the cause of the raigratkni of fishes aud bird^ 
with a clearness which, almost, removes every doubt;— 

“ J fear I am not entomologist'enough to follow lUe lift of theMity- 
fly, but I shall willingly have my attention directed to its habits. 
Indeed, 1 have often regretted that sportsmen were .hot fonder of 
zoology ; they have so many opportunities, which other persons do not 
possess, of illustrating the origin and tpialities of some of tiie most 
curious forms of animated nature; the causes and character of the mi¬ 
grations of animals ; their relations to each other, and their place and 
order in the general scheme of the universe. It has always appeared 
to me, that tlie two gieat sf)urces of change of place of animals, was 
the providing of food for themselves, and resting places and food for 
their young*. The great supitisipd migrations of herrings from the 
poles to the temperate zone, have appeared to me to be only the ap¬ 
proach of successive shoals from deep to shallow water, for the purpose 
of spawning. The migrations of salmon and trout arc evidently for 
the purpose of depositing their ova, or of finding food after they have 
spawned. Swallows, and bee-eaters, decidedly pursue flies over half 
a continent; the scolopax or snipe tribe, in‘like, manner, search for 
worms and larvae,—flying from those countries where either frost or 
dryness prevents them from boring,—making generally small flights 
at a time, and resting on dreir travels where they find food. And a 
Journey from England to Africa, is no more for an animal that can fly, 
"with the wind, one hundred miles in an hour, than a journey tor a 
Eondoryer to his scat in a distant province. And the migrations of 
smaller fishes or birds alwavs occasions the* migration of larger ones, 
that prey on them. Thus, tiue seal foliow§ the salmon, in summerj to 

. 
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the mouths ol rivers; the hake follows the herring and pilchard ; 
hawks are seen in great quSntities, in the month of May, coming into 
the cast of Europe, alter quails and landrails ; and locusts are followed 
by numerous birds, that, fortunately for the agriculturist, make them 
their prey.” 

Again, how eloquent, and yet how simple, is the burst about the 
swallow;— 

" I delight in this living landscape! 'Ilie swallow is one of my 
favourite birds, and a rival oi the nightingale; for he glads my sense 
of seeing, as much as the other dees my sense of hearing. He is the 
joyous prophet of the year—the harbinger of the best season: he lives 
a life ot enjoyment amongst llie loveliest forms of nature : winter is 
unknown to him ; and he leaves the green meadows of Eiigland in 
autnrnn, for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms 
of Africa :—he has always objects ofpursnit, and his success is secure. 
Even the beings selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful and tran¬ 
sient. The ephemera! arc saved by his means IVom a slow and 
lingering death in the evening, and killed in a moment, when they 
have known nothing of life but jdeasure. He is the constant destroyer 
ol insects,—the Iriend of man ; and with the stork and the ibis, may 
be regarded as a sacred bird. His inslinct, whicli gives him his ap¬ 
pointed seasons, and whicli teaches him always when and where to 
move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine Source; and he bc- 
Idflgs to the Oracles of Nature, which sjieak the awd’ul and intelligible 
b'.nguage of a ]>resent y)eity.” 

The practical directions lor taking trout in the Colne, and salmon 
in Loch Maree,'^and grayling in the Clun, arc, however, of dittle 
use to the mjllion. Wherever there are fish worth angling for, the 
rivers arc preserv'ed. The tackle may be of the best, and the hopes 
of the young fishermen of the warmest; but in the open streams he 
will find no fish, and in the enclosed grounds he will get no footing. 
Even in the day.s of Cotton, the angler was a persecuted being ; l()r, 
says he, “ there are some covetous, rigid persons, whose souls hold 
no sympathies with those of the innocent anglers, having either got to 
be lords ot royalties, or owners of lands adjoining to rivers ;—and these 
do, by some apted clownisli nature and edneatipn for the purpose, 
insult and domineer over the innocci.t^angler, beating hiifi, breaking 
his rod, or at least taking it from him." Heavens! what perils 
surround the solitary trespasser in search of a trout! Hut since the 
time of Cotton, these dangers are prodigiously inultijilied. In Eng¬ 
land, even amongst the wilde*t fastncfise.s of nature, the rights of 
property are poked into ytmr face; and some cunlion, whose neglect 
involves “the utmost rigours of the law,” scares even the purposeless 
rambler from his dream of picturesque beauty. >\s to strolling anglers, 
who do not arrive in a light carriage with two horses, the rich hate 
..them, execrating the very memory of liappy old lisaak, who profanely 
says, “ there be many that have forty times our estates, that would 
give the greatest |»art of it to l)e healthful and cheerful like us, who, 
with the expence of a little money, have eat ami drank, and laughed, 
and angled and sung, and^slept securely p and rose next day, and cast 
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away care, and sung' and laughed, and angled again: which are bless¬ 
ings rich men cannot purchase with air«itheir money.’’ All this is 
gull and wormwood to a bloated proprietor, who hates the rest of man¬ 
kind, because they are happy without many lands; and is tl^us re¬ 
solved to abridge their pleasures by extending the rights of property, 
as f'lr as they will stretch. Such grasping fellows, us Goldsmith, for 
instance, who says. 

Creation’s heir—the world, tlie world is mine ! 

—and old Izaak again, who impudently aflirms, that the owner of the 
])leasant meadow' in which he was fshing, had not leisure to take the 
sw'cet content that the stranger, who pretended to no title in them, then 
took in his fields,—such fellows compel men of large properties to claim 
their ow'y, by building walls round their acres, and stopping up the access 
to their rivcr;j, and forbidding tlie wanderers, even in the most rugged 
and untanieable ])aths, to give np an hour to the free impulse of beau¬ 
tiful scenery. Gentle reader!—come with us into Derbyshire. You 
may take your fishing-rod if you please, for we shall walk by the side 
of Cotton’s own river, the Dove, for six or seven miles. We will get 
oft'the coach at Ashbourn. You remember Canning’s lines :— 

So down thy hill, romantic A'-hhourn, glides 

The Derby dilly, carrying six insides. 

When Cotton travelled on this road, there was no conveyance but that 
of pack-horses. Go not into Ashbourn ehurcli—beautiful as it is—for 
you will there see that the monument upon which the first scufpto^of 
our day has pririeipully built his fame, is a plagiarism. Cross the road 
ojiposilc the church, and ascend the pathway. You wil^ see the little 
riveT Dove sparkling along through a valley of no ordinary beauty, and 
losing itself in the hills (Cotton calls them mountains^ which bound 
the prospect. A pretty lane leads you through the village of Mapleton, 
w'here there is au ancient “alehouse,” at which you may be sure that 
Cotton and Walton ha\c cooked a trout. We are inclined to think, 
that the invitation upon its sign (“ the Gate”) was indited by one or 
other of the poetical anglers:— 

This Gate hangs well, 

And hinders none ; 

Refresh thyselt, 

• And*irgvel on. 

You will now (pdekly conic upon the river, for the path-way leads 
along its bank. The stream itself is of the most interesting character, 
now rattling away over a pebbly bottom, and now hushing itself in 
the slowest clecj's. Be cafcful how you give yourself up to the en¬ 
thusiasm of the moment, without heed to yyur footsteps; for ever and 
anon a little rivulet gushes from the hills into the stream, and you 
must lord your way carefully over the stepping-stones, which scarcely 
]iecp above the surface. How enchanting is this brake through 
which we must clear our path !. The hawthorn has not yet lost all its 
flowers, and the blackbird still vigorously sings, though the summer 
heats are warning him to be mute. You may try your “ lady-fly,” if 
you tlwnk there is a chance for you; while we will turn again to our 
‘Salnjoiiia.’ The “two i»agpies” that afe chattering on that green 
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knoll, offer nn omen to the fisherman; and Sir Humphrey has a pretty 
bit upon such matters « 

“ PoiKT. —I hope we shall have another good day to-morrow, for the 
clouds are red in the west. 

“ Pjiys.— 1 have no doubt of it, for the red has a tint of purple. 

“ IIal. —Do you know why this tint portends fine weather? 

“Ph\s. —The air when dry, I believe, refracts more red, or heal- 
making, rays ; and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they are 
again reflected in the horizon. I have geiierally observed a coppery 
or yellow sunset to foretel rain ; but, hs an indication of wet weather 
approaching, nothing is more certain than a halo round the moon, 
which is produced by the precipitated water; and the larger the circle, 
the nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready to fa[l. 

“ Hal.— I have often observed that the old proverb is^corrcct— 

A rainbow in the morning is the shephenl’s warning; 

A rAinbow at night is the shepherd's delight. 


Can you explain this omen ? 

“ Phys.—A rainbow can bnly occur when the clouds containing, or 
depositing, the rain are opposite the sun,—and in the evetnng the 
rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in the west; and as our 
heavy rains, in thi.s climate, are ustiidly brought by the westerly wind, 
a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad weather is on the road, 
by ihe^wind, to us; whereas the rainbow in the cast proves, that the 
raTn in these clouds is passing from us. 

• “PoiET,—I have often observed, that when the swallows fly high, 
fine weather is to be expected or continued ; but when they fly iow, 
and close to tjie ground, rain is almost surely ap])roaching. Cun you 
account for this ? 

“ Hal.—S wallows follow the flies and gnats, and flies juid gnats 
usually delight in warm strata of air; and as warm air is lighter, and 
usually moister, than cold air, when the w'arm strata of air are high, 
there is chance of moisture being thrown down from them by the 
mixture with cold air; but when the warm and moist air is close to the 
surface, it is almo.st certain that, as the cold air flows down info it, a 
deposition of water will take ])lace. 

“ PoiET.—lhave often seen sea gulfs <!'.sseml>le on the land, and have 
almost always tthserved that very stormy and rainy weather was ap¬ 
proaching. I conclude that these animals, sensible of a current of 
air approaching from the ocean, retire to the land to shelter them¬ 
selves from tlie storm. . 

“ Orn. —No such thing. The storm is their element; and the 
Ijttle petrel enjoys the heaviest gale, because, living on the smaller 
sea insects, he is sure to find his food in the spray of a heavy wave— 
and you may see him flitting above the edge of the higlicst surge." 1 
believe that the reasqn of this migration ol’»sea gulls, and other sea 
birds, to the land, is their security of finding food: and they may be 
observed, at this time, feeding greedily t)n the earth worms and 
^:^larvae, driven out of the ground by severe floods: and the fish, on 
which they prey in fine weather in the sea. leave the surface and go 
deeper in etorms. The search after food, as,we agreed on a former 
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occasion, is the principal cause why animals change their places. The 
different tribes of the wading birds always migrate when rain is about 
•to take place; and I remember once, in Italy, having been long 
waiting, in the end of March, for the arrival of the double snipe in the 
Campagna of Rome,—a great flight appeared on the 3d of April, 
and the day after heavy rain sat in, which greatly interfered with my 
sport. The vulture, upon the same principle, follows armies; and I 
have no doubt that the augury of the ancients was a good deal founded 
upon the observation of the instincts of birds. There are many super¬ 
stitions of the vulgar owing, to the same source. For anglers, in 
spring, it is always unlucky to sec single magi)ies,—but two may be 
always regarded as a favourable omen; and the reason is, that in 
cold and stormy weather one magpie alone leaves the nest in search 
of food,* the other remaining sitting upon the eggs or the young ones; 
but when two go out together, it is only when the weather is warm and 
mild, and favourable for fishing. 

“ PoiET. —The singular connections of causes and effects, to which 
you have just referred, make superstition less to be wondered at, par¬ 
ticularly amongst the vulgar; and wheft two facts, naturally uncon¬ 
nected, have been accidentally coincident, it is not singular that this 
coincidence should have been observed and registered, and that omens 
of the most absurd kind should be trusted in. In the west of Eng¬ 
land, half a century ago, a particular hollow noise on the sea coast 
was referred to a spirit or goblin, called Bucca, and was supjiosed to 
foretel a shii>wrcck; the philosopher knows ,that sound travels dhicb 
faster than currents in the air—and the sound always foretold ithe 
apj)roach of a very heavy storm, which seldom takes place on that 
wild and rocky coast, without a shipwreck on some pa!;jt of its extensive 
shores, surrounded by the Atlantic. 

“ Piivs.—All the instances of omens you have mentioned are _ 
founded on reason; but how can you explain such absurdities as 
Friday being an unlucky day, the terror of spilling salt, or meeting an 
old woman ? 1 knew a man, of very high dignity, w'ho was exceed¬ 

ingly moved by these omens, and who never went out sliooting 
without a bittern’s claw fastened to liis buttonhole by a ribband— 
which he thought ensured him good luck. 

“PoiBT.—These, as well#is the omens of dejith watches, dreams, &c. 
are for the most part founded*upoii some accidental coincidences; but 
spilling of salt, on an imcomnfon occasion, may, as I havg known it, 
arise from a disposition to apoplexy, shown by an incipient numbness 
in the hand, and maj be y. fatal symptom ; and j)erson&; dispirited by 
bad omens, sometimes prepare the way for evil fortune ; for confidence 
in success is a great means of ensuring* it. The dream of Brutus, 
before the field ufPharsalia, probably produced a species of irreso¬ 
lution and despondency, which was the principle cause of his losing 
the battle: and I have heard that the illustripus sportsman to whom 
you referred just now, was ahvays observed to shoot ill, because he 
shot carelessly, after one of his dispiriting omens. 

—I have in life met with a lew things which 1 found it im¬ 
possible to explain, either by chance coincidences or by natural 
connections; and I ,ha^e known minSs of a very superior class 
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affected by them,—persons in the habit of reasoning deeply and pro¬ 
foundly. 

“ Phys. —In my opinion* profound minds are the most likely to. 
think lightly of the resources of human reason ; and it is the pert 
siipcrfieiid thinker who is generally strongest,in every kind of unbelief. 
The deep philosopher sees chains of causes and effects so wonderfully 
and strangely linked together, that he is usually the last person to 
decide upon the impossibility of any two series of events being inde¬ 
pendent of each other; and in science, so many natural miracles, :is 
it were, have been brought to light,—.|uch as the fall of stones from 
meteors in the atmosphere, l)ic disarming a thunder cloud by a me¬ 
tallic point, the production of fire from ice by a metal white us silver, 
and referring certain laws of motion of the sea to the moon,—thsit the 
physical inquirer is seldom disposed to assert, confidently, # on any 
abstruse subjects belonging to the order of natural things, and still 
less so on those relating to the more mysterious relations of moral 
events and intellectual natures.” 

This is a long passage ; and you ought, according to the luck of 
the old fishermen, to have aaught a trout while wc were reading it. 
But you are tired of your fruitless toil, anfl we must walk on. A tough 
hill is this, but we have .several more to climb before we come to the 
foot of “ Thorp-Cloud yet there are many pleasant sights to rcfre.sh 
us—fields of waving corn, and downy pastures, and hills loo steep for 
cultivation, but where the sheep nibbles the short thymy grass at the 
very sufoinit, and shews like a speck against the clear sky. “ The 
Iz;^ak Walton ’’ Inn ! This is, indeed, an invitation to anglers. We 
have unquestionably earned our breakl'ast by this walk of five miles ; 
and here i.s a promi.^e of a land of plenty. Though w^e are in Cotton’s 
country we shall not imitate his precious example of dispensing with 
the morning meal, supplying its place with a pipe of “ t(»hac‘co from 
London.” If his ghost were to visit the “ Izaak Walton” luu, we 
would teach him the amenities of the nineteenth century. Heavens ! 
what a magnificent ham—eggs, fresh from the nests—butter, odorife¬ 
rous as the thyme upon yonder mountain—coffee, such as we have 
never tasted, save in Paris, and at a nameless fiiend’s chambers in 
Paper Buildings—marmalade, and currant ])rescrves—and—oh ! we 
shall die of repletion ! And now for Dovgdale. 

Mr. Watts Russell,—you have doii\. good service to the world in 
building this prcttic.st of inns, arnid.st the wildest scenery which Eng¬ 
land can boast; and we hold it as a boon to the community, which will 
cover a multitude of sins, that you have e.stablished in this huspitiuin, 
(which wc would gladly make our domicile'for weeks,) your late most 
excellent cook, who has a njore perfect sense of the wants of contem- 
plati^lljaiid elegant-minded travellers, like ourselves, than any host it 
has De^n our fortune to meet. But you have committed grievous 
offence against good taste, in this your domain^of Dovcdale. We grant 
that your maTierial rights give you a legal power to make fish-dams, 
in the shape of artificial cascades, upon which you have doubtless con¬ 
sulted the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, and of other cockney 
places of resort ; and we dare say you are saved .some little trouble by 
locking the gates on the right bank of the dver, while the left, over 
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which ymir rig'hts of property extend not, is open to the wanderers 
without controul, as such a place of hearty ought to be. But why 
have 5 on profaned this vale of peace, where nature has heaped up 
the rocks and crags in the most solemn forms, as if to call the heart to 
worship “ ill a teinj)le not made by hands’’—why have you profaned 
this glorious retreat, shut out us it were from a world over which man 
has the petty mastery, to lift up the soul to the Eternal Spirit of all 
created things, by exhibiting the itniiress of his power in the unchange¬ 
able masses of gigantic stones, that have stood upon this rivei’’s brink, 
since the hills were torn asnnd|r by some terrific convulsion, and the 
sparkling stream first rushed through tlie mighty chasm—why have 
vou ])rofaned this niomiment of the grand workings of the God of 
nature, and deformed a scene amidst which man ought only to move 
with revorence and peacefulness,—by your hatefvd proclamations, meet¬ 
ing the eye at every turn, of the legal punishments that await the tres¬ 
passers upon your purchased privileges ? What trespass can the few 
lovers of the sublime of scenery, who cornc to this dale Irom the distant 
towns, and by no frequented road, commit u])on the barren bills and 
solitary rocks that bound your domain, ^^oippured with the trespass 
which you are perpetrating upon their calm and luqjpy feelings, by 
this unnecessary parade of the rights of property ? Take down your 
boards, Itlr. Russell; place them in the gardens and shnd)bcries of 
Ham as thick a's you please :—but allow us to look up the long vista of 
rocks and woods, and abandon our hearts to the tran(|uilli7,ing injluence 
of this most perfect solitude, without having,a thought of the game- 
keeper and the attorney;—^let us hear the chorus of a thousand thrushes, 
]iouring out the full note of harmony from the overfiojvings of their 
iiajjpiuess, without recollecting that the world is full of livings in w'hom 
the spirit of enjoy meiit is dead, and who burrow' their way amongst 
their riches, while the sun shines, and the breeze blows, in vain for thprn; 
—let us believe, wbilc the wild-rose sends forth its most honied perfume 
through every nook of this wild and solemn valley, that the whole earth 
is not yet under tlie dominion of a false refinement, ajul tivat wc may 
ilee to the mountains, and to the secluded rivers, witli the intention to 
eommurie with our own hearts, and to be still, w'ithout the voice ofithe 
proud one scaring ns from our vision of peace. 

But we ^aro forgetting our ftsliing. The truth is, gentle reader, we 
did not lead you xo the Dove wiftx any ho]ie that you might be fortunate 
in bringing to basket any of the descendants of the pettrouLs of Cotton. 
The fish, they told ns, have fled tlie dale since the dams have been put 
down; and thus tlie fair lace of nature has been spoilt, without any 
benefit to the kitchens of flam. So, if you please,, wind up your line, 
unjoint your rod, and sit down with us a fcw mirmtes longer, to Sir 
Humphrey Davy. This is a pleasant story about a mermaid :— 

“ A worthy baronet, remarkable for his benevolent views and active 
spirit, has propagated a story of this kind, and be seems to claim for 
his native country the honour of jinssessing this extraordinary animal; 
but the mermaifl of Caithness was certainly a genthman, who hap¬ 
pened to be travelling on that wild shore, and who was seen bathing 
by some young ladies at so great a distance, that not only genus but 
gender were mistaken. ^ I*am acquainted with him, and have had the 
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story from his own mouth. He is a young man, fond of geological 
pursuits, and one day in tlje middle of August, having fatigued and 
heated himself by climbing a rock to examine a particular appearance 
of granite, gave his clothes to his Highland guide, who was taking care 
of his poney and descended to the sea. The sun was just setting, and 
he apmsed himself for some time by swimming from rock to rock, and 
having undipped hair and no cap, he sometimes threw' aside his locks, 
and wrung the water from them on the rocks. He ha})pencd the year 
after to be at Ilarrowgate, and was sitting at table with two young 
ladies from Caithness, w’ho were relating to a wondering audience tlie 
story of the mermaid they had seen, which had already been published 
in the newspapers : they described her as she usually is described by 
poets, as a beautiful animal, with remarkably fair skin, and long green 
hair. The young gentleman took the liberty, as most of the rtst of tlie' 
company did, to put a few tpieslions to the elder of the two ladies— 
snch as, on what day and precisely where this singular jihenomenon 
had appeared. She had noted down, not merely the day, but the hour 
and minute, and produced a map of the place. Our bather referred to 
his Journal, and showed, thSt a human animal was swimming in ihe 
very spot at that very time, who had some of the characters ascribed 
to the mermaid, but wlio laid no claim to others, particularly the green 
hair and fish’s tail; but being rather sallow in the face, was glad to 
have such testimony to the colour of his body beneath his garments. 

^“Pqiet. Bull do not understand upon what philosophical principles 
you deny the exi.slencu of the mermaid. We are not necessarily ac- 
ffiiainted with all the animals that inhabit the bottom of the sea ; and 
I cannot help'thipking there must have been some foundation lor the 
fable of the Tritons and Nereids. 

“ Hal. Ay; and of the ocean divinities, Neptune and Ainphitrite ! 

“PoiET. Now I think you are prejudiced. 

“ Hal. I remember the worthy Baronet, whom I just now mentioned, 
on some one praising the late Sir Jo.seph Banks very highly, .said, ‘Sir 
Joseph was an excellent man—but he had his prejudices.’ What were 
they ? said my friend. ‘ Why. he did not believe in the mermaid.’ 
Pray still consider me as the Baronet did Sir Joseph—prejudiced on 
this subject. 

“ Orn. But give us some reasons foi» the impossibility of the exist¬ 
ence of this animal. 

‘ “ Hal. Nay, I did not say impo.ssibility; I arn too much of the 
school of Izaak Walton to talk of impossibility. It doubtless might 
please God to make a mermaid; but I do not believe God ever did 
make a mermaid. 


Orn. And why? 

Hal. Because wisdom and order are found in all his works, and 


the parts of animals are always in harmony with each other, and always 
adapted to certain ends consistent with the analogy of nature ; and a 
human head, human hands, and, human mammie, are wholly inconsist¬ 
ent witli a fish’s tail. The human head is adapted for an erect posture, 
and in such a posture an animal with a fish’s tail could not .swim ; and 
a-creature? with lungs must,j)e on the surface several times in a day— 
and the flea is an inconvenient breatl^ing pfkce ; and hands are instru- 
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ments of manufacture—and the depths of Uie ocean are little fitted for 
fabricating-that mirror which our old printf^gave to the mermaid. Such 
an aiiitnal, if created, could not long exist; and, with scarce any loco¬ 
motive powers, would be the prey of other fishes formed in a manner 
more suited to their element J have seen a most absurd fabrication of 
a mermaid exposed as a show in Loudon, said to have been found in 
the Chinese seas, and bought for a large sum of money. The head 
and bust, of two diflerent apes, were, fastenetl to the lower part of a 
kij)per salmon, which had the fleshy fin, and all the distinct characters, 
of the mhno salar” • 

And now that, ‘ Salmonia’ in hand, we have taken our social walks 
by the side of the Lea and the Dovf, we must endeavour to find a 
little sport for you; even in these degenerate days of angling. But 
we shalf be blind guides; and the only points upon which we can 
speak with any confidence of the art, are these:—1st. That if you 
catch no fish you may obtain a great deal of fresh air and content by 
making the attempt once or twice in the summer ; and 2dly. That it 
will give a [(articular relish to success, if^ou be successful, and won¬ 
derfully dull the edge of disappointment, if the contrary be your fate, 
(which all goorl spirits aver!,) if yon never take jumt (for wc recom¬ 
mend that as the easiest mode of exorcise) without stowing therein a 
sufficient basket of ham, tongue, veal [ue, stilton-checse, bottled ale 
and porter, port, sherry, moselle, claret, brandy, and cigars. You may 
have two companions—more are troublc.scunc,—and, above alh, softore 
a shar|) and ready fellow, as boatman, who, fof an extra shilling, will ]et 
you into a few of the secrets ol‘ the Thames. Ymi are going to fish 
for«gudgcon, and roach, and dace, and perch even,•if ^hey should hap¬ 
pen to bite. Do not be discouraged that Sir Humphrey Davy speaks 
slightingly of this pursuit, for assure yourself it is the only fisliing left 
you. H‘ you reach as far as Windsor, you will walk down to’ the 
bridge, where you may espy a clean elderly man with a flower iu his 
mouth; accost him, 11 is Jack Hall, well known to every Eton boy 
from the days of Canning; and who will tell you more queer stories 
about some of the mightiest iu the land, than any uuto-biography- 
mouger from Michael Kelly to Mr. Ebers. It is said that he is writing 
his “ reruiuiseeuces” for Colburn. He will make an appointment with 
you for the next liioruing af IJray-reach, where a chaise will convey 
you to breakfast. Jack is ready with his punt and his easy bow, fai^i- 
liar but not impudent. You begin to fish, the well of the punt gra¬ 
dually fills, aiul, you forget that the gudgeons are not more than three 
times as large as white biiK;, and cease to sigh for trout of ten pounds. 
Jack will tell you there have been only two caught this summer be¬ 
tween Maiden he ad-bridge and Staines. • llless us ! it is only eleven 
o’clock, and you arc particularly hungry, even after such a breakfast. 
What an inviting nook for luncheon is that little creek, where the wil¬ 
lows make a natural bov?er of the most impervious shade. The cheese 
and the porter are beyond measure excellent. But no lime must be 
lost. At three o’clock you have caught forty dozen; and Jack will 
tell ypu how they are to be cooked. You laud at Monkey Island ; and 
while you are examining ,lhe sketches ofc monkeys on the dilapidated 
walls of the old banqueting room (from which, by the bye, all the de- 
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signers of “ Moiikeyana** have been pillaging without acknowledg- 
nient), Jack is busy in preparing your I'ry. He is a better cook than 
Walton, and will, moreover, troll you a merry song, as well as the 
merriest of Walton’s friends. Had you any notion that gudgeon were 
so fine? and is not the sherry cool, from the judicious application of a 
little Thames’ water ? and the flavour of that ham—does it leave a 
wish for venison ? And thus you laugh—and sing—and htni your 
cigars—till it is sunset before you are aware ; and you glide down the 
Thames to sweeter music than ever t'leopatra listened to—for one of 
you is a flute-player. « 


UNAMBITIOUS LOVE. 

« Do I not feel a burning glow 

Steal o’er my cheek when he appears ? 
Do not Ins partihg words bestow 
A secret pang too deep for tears ? 

Have not the dreams, which Love endears 
Each calmer joy and hope removed?”— 
Oh 1 no ;—my griefs, my doubts, my fears, 
Alone lia\e vanished since I loved,— 
Since, like the dove of peace, content 
Waji to my troubled bosom sent. 

He leaves me, yet I weep not;—no ! 

I court no cause for fruitless pain ; 

True as the light of day, I know 
That he will come to me again. ‘ 

And months may pass,—nay years,—in vain, 
Before our bridal torch shall bjirn ; 

And would you have me still complain, 

4 And mar with tears his Io'^mI return? 
Nay! dearest, nay I—calm, patient love, 

Nor grief should lire, nor absence move, 

Mark you beneath yon hill’s gray brow 
A fringe of ancient elms ? ’Tis there 
He dwells. Aftd.whcn I gaze, as now, 

I gather from the summer air 
Tidings oi him, and promise fair 

Of days’when that dear home will hold 
Each breathing thing that moves my care 
In one .secure and sacred fold ! 

Say, then,—shopld wayw'ard melancholy 
Mingle with hopes so sweet, so holy ? 
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I know, that, from the hour I kneel 
Before the altar, never nion^ 

The world’s splenflours will reveal 

For me the charm which once they wore. 

No c^litteiing garb must mantle o’er 
My wedded heart,—no pearly string,— 

No garland round my brows, restore 
The faded treasures of the .<^pring; 

He boasts that wolhaii’s loveline.ss 
Shows liiirest in its matron dres.s ! 

What then ?—the crowd, the wreathing dance, 

The mimic scene, the festal song 
Denied,—joy dwells in lonelier haunts. 

And shuns, like him, the prating throng. 

And still, our native vales anjong. 

Together we shall range the wooi-Js, 

And in sweet fancy commune long 

With mountains vast and foaming floods ; 

Finding, while hand in hand we go, 

A brighter Eden spread below. 

• 

You mock my homely joys ?—smile on ! 

I cannot dream beneath the skies , ^ 

A brighter scene,—a happier one,— 

Than the dear home which you despise. 

And think, w hat sw eeter hopes will rise 
When cliildren hang around my knee, 

And tt^ars spring up into his eyes 
As he enfolds his babes and me 
In one long, close embrace, —that blends 
The love of “ country, home and friends.” 

• 

'J'ogcthcr, through onr infant bloom, 

Through life’s meridian lustre, thrown,— 

Through age’s lingering years of gloom. 

May neither cling to earth, alone! 

His kin aiK; kindred to my own, 

Ilis joys below, his hopes of beaveii. 

Are mine ;—and when to mercy’s throne 
W’e kneel, in trust to be forgiven, 

May the Almighty Judge decree 
For us one bright eternity ! 

C.F.G. 
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OUR NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE. 

§ 1. Public Buildings in the Department op the Office 

OF Works. 

It has buen for some time our intention to devote a few papers to a 
serious and dispassionate inquiry into the state of Architecture in this 
couutry, as exhibited in the vast variety of public building's, whether 
for civil or religious purposes, which hr.ve been recently erected, or are 
in progress, both in the metr()|>olis and the provinces. The result of 
our observations is anything but satisfactory, ^^’^e are reluctantly 
compelled to confess that while the. greatest impulse has been 
given to Architecture as a profession, by the application bf larger 
^iums to its encouragement within the last ten years than in the whole 
previous centuiy, rarely a building has been erected which is not de¬ 
formed by i>etfy mannerisms, branching into every variety of bad taste, 
or which is not revolting to that sense of propriety, upon the satisfac¬ 
tion of which the perfection df architecture must essentially be founded. 
We may assert, without exaggeration, that, although many plans of con¬ 
siderable boldness in their conception have originated in the wealth and 
spirit of our times, the execution of almost all of them has been marked 
by absurd efforts at inconsistent novelties, by ludicrous apjilieations of 
det^chtyi bits of ancient buildings totally at variance with the habits of 
our age ami country, ipid by ridiculous minuteness of ornament, to 
which every feeling of simplicity i.s sacrificed. We know of no build¬ 
ing (except oiir/dofks and bridge.s) which will remain to after genera¬ 
tions, as the work of a rich ami powerful peoj)le, accustomed to grand 
and elevated modes of thought—nothing, in short, which’can in any 
degree cornjiete with our Greenwich Hospital and St. Paul’s, j)ro(liiccd 
as they were at a period in w^hich much less encouragement was given 
to architecture, and when the national mind (as rejiresented in the 
government) w as far less favourable to any development of the higher 
principles of ta.ste. The character of our present architecture is 
feebleness and minuteness of detail, sacrificing all greatnes.s of parts 
to “ curiosities of ornament." As Wren said of Versailles, “ w orks of 
filagree and little'trinkets are in great vogue, but Imilding ought cer¬ 
tainly to liave the attribute of eternal, and therefore to be the oidy 
thuig inca[)able of new fashions,” 

The recent ap]>earance of a Rejiort from a Select Cornnnttee of the 
House of ConunoTi!-’, on the Office oT Works and Public Buildings, has 
furnished us with a great many \-cry curious facts as to the system 
upon whicfi the money of the people is now expended in. edifices, of 
W'hich, witli a few excej>tions, they have sufficient cause to be a.shamed. 
We shall, therefore, in the present instance, limit our inquiries to the 
cijpcumstances now', lot the first time, brought completely to light by 
tbe evidence onHhis very important investigation. We conscientiously 
believe that the wit of man cOuld not have devised a more perfect 
system than that which prevails in the Office of Works, for destroying 
all respemsibility, for encouraging architectural caprice to the fullest 
latitude which perverted taste could desire, ‘foi; fostering the most ra- 
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pacious spirit of individual jobbing, and for shutting out every com¬ 
petition of unofficial talent. Very fortunat* it is for the country that 
the hour for these disclosures has at length arrived, enormous as are 
the evils of a profligate expenditure uj)on fantastic gewgaws, which it 
has already entailed upon us. The aflair had grown much too mon¬ 
strous to be longer endured, Mole rmt ma. If the publication of 
this Report shall have the clfect of creating some responsible power to 
check the extravagant freaks, which either ])roceed from the official archi¬ 
tects themselves, or from some irres])onsible authority, which no artist 
of real genius could bow beforehand which no minister of real honesty 
could pander to, then even Buckingham Palace will not have been 
built in vain. That such a hai)py consummation may be hastened by 
the force of public opinion, we shall analyse this Report with that care 
which mtfy well be bestowed upon a subject of such intrinsic national 
importance. 

The office of the Board of Works has gradually grow'n into a con¬ 
cern of enormous magnitude, as the increasing wealth and power of 
.the country has enlarged the field of its duties. In the time of Eliza¬ 
beth, there was no general superintend ant of the royal buildings. 
There are some very curious reports in the .State Paper Office, in the 
form of memorials to Lord Burleigh, touching the somewhat extensive 
alterations of Windsor Castle at that period; and the person drawing 
up these memorials appears to have been a surveyor specially appointed 
to prepare plans, to cut down timber, to make contracts, aud»efl«c- 
tually to superintend that particular work, upon a very trifling ."alary^ 
little beyond that of an ordinary mechanic. The circumstance of this 
person communicating direct with the Secretary of Stat^', warrants the 
assumption that no superior officer, professionally aii architect or 
otherwise, existed for the direction of the public buildings attached to 
the crown. Under Charles I. we find Inigo Jones filling the office of 
surveyor-general; and the country need not blush for what he exe¬ 
cuted in that character, during times when the resources of the crown 
wore suificiently scanty. Sir John Denham, utterly ignorant of archtiec- 
ture, succeeded Jones, thus setting the precedent of making the office a 
sinecure: but it was fortunate for England that a man of real genius 
was appointed his deputy ; and, having ultimately become the principal, 
bequeathed those lejraeics to Er^iand, which will enable her to hold 
up her head when architecture is named, in spite of the efforts of later 
times to debase the art. Wren received about ^£'300 per annum for 
all his public employments ; and was at last turned out of bis office by 
George I., to make way for a.court favourite, Benson. Tlie office seems 
now to have merged into that of secretary to tlie Board of Works, and 
was held, without many results either of gootl or evil, by obscure men, 
till, in 1775, Sir Wm. Chambers received the appointment. The more 
recent history of the Office of Works is in the Report betbreus:— 

It was enacted in 1782, bj'the 22d Geo. 3, c. 82,*W'hich suppressed the 
Ihen existing Board of Works, together with several OthtT office.s, that all His 
Majesty's buildings hitherto under the management of that Board, sliould be 
under the direction of an Arclulcct or Builder by profession, as Surveyor or 
Controller of the Works; which office was lield for many years by Sir 
William Chambers, and aft«r his death by Mr. Wyatt; but the want of 
punctuality and exactness* of the latter in keeping Ws accounts, and the 
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extreme disorder into which they had fallen, gave occasion, in 1814, to new 
regulations, hy the introductv>n of the system under which that Office is now 
conducted. 

The intention of the framers of that act appears to have been, to establish 
an efficient control and superintendence in the Surveyor-General, attaching 
to his office a council of three of the most eminent Architects, to assist and 
advise him by their united talent, in all such matters, either of design or 
execution, as might require the knowledge and skill of persons professionally 
educated. 

A salary of 50i)l. was assigned to each of them, and theii’ commission 
upon new buildings conducted under tbeir direction was settled at 3/. per 
cent, instead of 5/. which is the usual charge of architects ; but they were 
relieved from the expense of clerks of the works, and of making out the 
accounts and bills of the workmen, which occur wdien they ai-e employed in 
the usual course of their business. ,, 

The three attached Architects are certainly not excluded by the fith section 
of the Act from undertaking and conducting public works, but it does not 
seem to have been designed or contemplated that they should be exclusively 
employed; nor that separate and distinct divisions of the Metropolis should 
be allotted to them, as in severalty, so that one only of this council (if it may 
be so deporainatccl) should bt* referred to, or considted, within the limits of 
his peculiar province, without any professional competition or conciurence. 

We thus .see, that hy the Act of 1814, a surveyor-general, not a pro- 
feshional architect, was appointed, with a council consi.stiiig of three 
of the most cniinent architects of his time. The gentleman made 
ch^ice^of was distinguished lor hi.s habits of order and correctness — 
llir his accuracy in acepunts—and for his diligence in reforming the 
peculations which liad crept into the Royal Buttery. Colonel Ste¬ 
phenson, as it rfippears to us wisely enough, did mil take upon hijnself 
to decide upon the plans which his council submitted to him ; and the 
result of bis mode.sty, or incompetency, are very candidly detailed in 
the. following extract of the Report:— 

The defects of the present system, under tlie Act of 1814, appear to be, 

I st. W ant of respon.sihility, 

2d. Want of competency to decide. ^ 

3d. Want of choice and competition. 

From which three causes proceed the erection of buildings unsightly and 
unsatisfactory, much confusion and variation, both in the planning and exe¬ 
cuting of them, and the expenditure of larger sums than are necessary. 

1st. The Surveyor-General, according,to'l'he prcseril constitvrtion of that 
office, is solely the channel of communication between the Commissioners 
df His Majesty's Treasury and the Architect: he exercises no judgment 
nor control, nor gives any opinion as to the work to be done, or the mode of 
doing it; confining himself to fixing prices, and making contracts accord¬ 
ingly, and examining and checking the accounts after they have been made 
out by the clerks of the woi;ks, and the measurers lielonging to the office. 

2d. Tlie Surveyor-General having no duty to perform in judging of the 
propriety or sufficiency of the design or plan, that important business is im¬ 
posed upon the Commis.sioners of the Treasury for the lime being, who may 
not always be competent to decide upon such mutters ; and although it may 
liajipen frequently that there are among them persons eminently conversant 
with works of art, it may also happen that a veiy efficient Board of Treasu^ 
for all other and more important purposes may be unfit for this; and in 
such a case the architect of the district, without any real control or useful 
supervision, may plan and execute whatever is to be done, according to hi.s 
own .pleasure and discretion. • 
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3cl. No sufficient choice is afforded to the Board of Treasury, who are to 
judf?e and decide, for they have not even tak^n advantage of having three 
Architects attached to the office and paid by it; nor does it appear that they 
have hitherto at all encouraged the competition of other professional men, 
or called for any variety of designs. 

The committee have pointed out the defects of the present system 
with perfect truth. The Surveyor-general has ceased to exercise any 
sort of control over the plans of the great works, for which the pay¬ 
ments are made through his office; and his board has been, from its 
first appointment, an ingenious invention f<»r securing the entire spoil 
of the Government buildings to JMr. Soane, Mr. Nash, and Mr. 
Smirke, without retaining even the advantage of the united talent of 
these distinguished persons; but guaranteeing their nionopol}% by 
leasing, ^s it were, the several districts over wliich the office had any 
power to each of these happy and irresponsible individuals. This is 
the most Irish idea of a council that was ever devised, even by the 
impudence of all former manufacturers of jobs, whether in brick or 
biscuit. Let us try how the system works; we refer again to the 
Report:— • 

It would be an invidious and unpleasant task to criticise the labours of 
living architects, who have deservedly rUen to a distinguished station in their 
profession ; and it is only with regard to such parts of their productions as 
they profess themselves dissatisfied with, and condemn, that Your Committee 
venture to express their full concurrence in those unfavourable ojiinions ; 
but in some of these it must be obsen'ed, that much of the defect'is t# be 
attributed to changes and alterations in their plans} even during the exoeuliou 
of the buildings, and to a want of due consideration and determination upon 
th^ntire edifice, before any jiorlion was begun. 

Tlie inconvenient line of the new Council-Office, bo{h in Downing-slreet 
and Whitehall, discordant from the lines of those streets, and encroaching 
most awkwardly and incommodiously upon the foot pavement of the hitter, 
(if it siiould be continued,) could hardly have been resolved upon, if all the 
consequences attendant upon that design, in lelation to ihc line of street 
and the height of the adjoining and neighbouring Iniildmgs, had betn laid 
before the Lords ot the Treasury at one view, and the objections pointed out 
to them. The addition of the pavilion towards Downiiig-Street was entirely 
an after-thought; and it now seems to require acoi responding and ornamented 
projection, which, if it be placed betore the Office of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Depiu-,tment, anil^kept in (he same alignment, will essentially 
disfigure the fine street ofWhiteh^ill; or if returned upon an obtuse angle 
towards Melbourne House, will excite, in cveiy observing p.assenger, a sen¬ 
timent of regret that this inconvenience was not foreseen m the beginning, 
and obviated. It will be noticed in the evidence of Mr. Soane, that a second 
Pavilion, towards the Home Office, was never in his contemplation; but he 
produced to your Committee a design for erecting a eoiresponding Pavilion 
on the other side of Dow’ning-street, at the wangle of King-street, with a 
building extending into King-street, similar to that in Whitehall. 

The Council-Office should have been much higher, if taste only were con¬ 
sidered, as Mr. Soane acknowledges in his evidence, and his ft^st ^sign for 
a much less decorated building was made accordingly; but a desire of re¬ 
stricting the expense, which must have been incurred by making the rooms 
unnecessarily high, w'as one of his reasons, as he alleges, for not carrying 
the building to a more dignified elevation. A balustrade connecting the line 
of chunnies was, during a short time, placed upon the roof of this dw'arfish 
August, 1828. , " H 
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front; but the Architect states that he had nothing to do either with the 
putting it on or taking it off.^. 

Such IS the unsatisfactory slate in which this large and costly structure 
stands, from being begun without a plan which had been maturely consi¬ 
dered, fiom injudicious alterations and changes having been made during 
its progress, and contrary, as it appears by his own statement, to the 
opinion of the Architect; but under whatever direction this work may 
have proceeded, there can be only one opinion of the w’ork itself; and al¬ 
though your Committee cannot clearly ascertain to whom the blame attaches, 
the system' cannot be good which has produced such a result. It, therefore, 
now remains a question, how it can eitht;f be left as it is, or how it can be 
comjdeted on the end towards the North ; for, as to the project of balancing 
it by a symmetrical and similar range of pavilion and building on the oilier 
side of Downing-stroet in King-street, with a decorated avch connecting 
those two .streets, such an addition will probably never be required for public* 
utility, nor does It seem desirable that it should be ever can ied info eiTect. 

Tile name of Lord Viscount Goderich having been, frequently mentioned 
in Mr. Soane’s evidence relating to the new Council-Office, your Committee 
requested his Lordship to inform them as to his recollection of the circum- 
.stances coneecled with that building, which is given at length in his evidence. 
In this place it may be sufficiant to observe, that with the exception of the 
line so inadvertently taken, the other defects could not have occurred, if the 
suggestion nia<le by Lord Goderich in one of Kis conferences with“Mr. Soane 
had been adopted, which was, to refer to the general design of Inigo Jones 
for the Palace of Whitehall, and to select sucli a division or portion from it 
as might be adapted, in the interior distribution, to the purposes of the 
Tr^de g.nd Council Offices, and might adorn the street, by a front not dis¬ 
cordant from the .style an<J character of the only portion of that grand build¬ 
ing which now remains, and decorates the opposite side. 

The absurdity’s of this building, we take it, must be pretty eqpally 
divided between the Treasury and Mr. Soane. This gentleman i.s, as 
.every body knows, an infallible architect, who, throughout a long life, 
has.been multiplying his mannerism.s under every jio.ssihle variety of 
situation and object. Whether the building to be elected is a bank 
or a mausoleum, a court of law or a church, a hospital or a palace, the 
arrangement and the ornament mu.st not be deterlnincd by their adap¬ 
tation to the purposes of the edifice, but to the universal idea of 
beauty pre-cxi.stii)g in the mind of Mr. Soane. This gentleman hasj 
from his earliest years, been engaged in the concoction of various in¬ 
genious devices for Soanifying the Britisk metropolis;—and,he has had 
the felicity of being employed, to some extent, in carrying these agree¬ 
able lancies into execution. In some cases, we grieve to say it, hfe has 
been “ cribb’d, confined —and thus his genius has been held in sub¬ 
jection to common-minded men, who have,dared, for instance, to think, 
in contravention of his canon, that the facade of Westminster Hall 
ought to be Gothic. But'Mr. Soane, very properly, scorns to work 
upon any other than a grand plan; and he has, therefore, published a 
series^ elaborate designs, with the laudable purpose of shewing how 
some.l^y nullioris of money might be advantageously spent in erecting 
a serie.s of monarchical edifice.s, according to the “ sixth order" of 
architecture. Agreeably to these magnificent plans, a new palace is 
to be built on the top of Constitution Hill, (which, we honestly con¬ 
fess, is greatly sujierior to T'Jash’s palace in the Swamp,) and from this 
the King, on his way to Pwliament, (accdrdjng to Mr. Soane’s un- 
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equalled description,) sets out with his cortege some fine Monday 
morning, taking'a peep, m passant^ at naval columns, and Waterloo 
monuments, till he reaches “ the grand triumphal arch,” connecting the 
Park with Downing-street,—thence past a fine series of aerial edifices 
in King-street, on a line with the present Council Office,—and, finally, 
entering the House of Peers by Mr, Soane’s gorgeous “ gallery.’’ Now, 
this our accomplished and imaginative architect calls ‘^a dream of 
his ^rly morning;” and hence it arises, that the Council Office and 
Board of Trade, of which the Committee so loudly complain, has no 
relation, in its present line, eitlicr to Whitehall or Downing-street, but 
that its alignment is perfect with the paper palaces and triumphal, 
arches of this dream in Mr. Soane’s superb folio. This gentleman’s 
evidence before the Committee is the most curious thing in the world. 
He is eK'riially confounding his instructiom for a specific building, 
with his vixioiis of what he wishes to do with reference to some new 
buildings, which the Government tell him they shall never want; and 
thus is he suffered to erect an edifice, utterly out of line with all the 
iHiildings about it, spoiling Downing-street and Whitehall, because 
he has a plan for conducting the King s?nd his cortt;ge through tri¬ 
umphal arches which he will never be permitted to erect, (^ur readers 
will not think that a little of this farcical dialogue is very tedious ;— 

The yivesent line of your building in Downing-street docs not follow the old 
line of the street ?—It does not. 

With what view' was that line made by you ?—The line of the biiikling in 
Downiiis-stu'et is necessarily at right angles vvilh the front of Whitehall; 
the direction of which was altered from w'hal was originally jiroposed Ity iiife. 
By whom ?—By some of the Lords of the Treasury. \ 

Where would your line have gone ; would it have gSne further into the 
street or furlher baek, or w'ould it have kept the old line of the street ?—By 
iho ortf^inal Unp tho indth of Downing-street is consiilerahly int're.as‘'d, I 
cannot explain that fait fj without the plan. The front of the Board of Ti'ade, 
if continued according to my priginal line, would have cut into King-street 
several teet; this w'as objected to, and I was directed to alter the line of the 
front of the Boaid ot Trade, so that if continued, it would cut about five feet 
on the house the corner of King-street and Downing-street. 1 set back about 
five feet from Whitehall upon the Office of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Depart nieid ; my object was, that, if if should be considered desirable 
to make the Secretary of Slate’s Office apart of the grand design, I should 
do not lung Ho preveid that idea*be^g curried into execution ; no such idea 
had ever been stated to me at that time, but it occurred to me that it ntigh^; 

1 took no notice ot the width of the Treasury passage, that I miglit be enabled 
to adapt it in any way 1 wished. After this line had been so determined, 
and the Office tor the Board of Trade had been erected, it was then said—We 
must have a pavilion of, 1 thmk, six columns, and at the angle of Downing- 
street must have another pavilion; making thp. front ot‘ the Secretary of 
State s Office to correspond with it. 

You slated that your building is at right angles, but the effect in Downing- 
street is, to leave the two sides of Downing-street not parallel the one to the 
other ’—Certainly. • 

It was not your intention to leave it so ?—No; certainty not. 

B hat were your ulterior determinations respecting Downing-street f — 

I am prepared with plans to explain that. 

If ere any of those, plans that have been approved of by the Treasury 
No; they have been before the Treasury, but rfbthing settled upon. 

• H 2 • 
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All which has been built, is all that is approved of by the Treasury ?—Yes. 

Did you state to the Treasu^V, that by this line you had taken, it would 
not be parallel with the other side of Downinij-street, if they went no farther 
than the plan they had sanctioned ?— Downing-street was considered as a 
secondary of^ect; tfipy are miserable old houses that must come down : the 
object was, that the w?iole might open a way from this building to West- 
minstei’ Abbey. 

Was that an understanding by the Treasury, or your own design?— My 
otcn design brought forward. 

Again:— 

Did you state to the Treasury the objection to taking that line inDowning- 
street, and that you would be compelled to take such line, if you varied the 
line in front of Whitehall ?—The new building unavoidably takes a different 
line from the old line of Downing-street, but leaves that street considerably 
wider than it was. * 

If your building be produced in a straight line, will it not cut the door of 
the Colonial Office ?— Very likely. 

Did you state to the Treasury all the objections to varying the line in the 
first instance, and the consequences that it would have in taking the preseijt 
direction in Downing-street ?—I certainly did not; because I saw no objection 
then, nor do I see. any objection now, to the line in Dowmng-street. 

Did you consider that the Secreta^ of State's Office was to remain as it 
now is, that the building was to terminate in Downing-street, as it now does, 
and that it was to be exactly as it is now, and that there was to be no altera¬ 
tion ?— Exactly ; nor do f propose any now. 

Did you state to the Treasury that that might have an unsightly appear¬ 
ance ?— I could not statf that ivhich 1 do not believe to exist; 1 do not 
think it wilt. T think, so far from it, it will he very handsome. 

Do you consklpr it at jiresent a complete design 1—1 think that what is 
done is part of a coihplete design, < 

Do you consider it a complete design, in contemplating an addition to be 
made ; or do you consider it as a complete building now ?—At flie very moment 
w'lieti I was directed to add a pavilion next Downing-street, 1 contemplated 
the plan which I have noio before me [producing a plan,'] 

Will yon explain w hat that plan is ?— This plan is in effect to carry on the 
line of the buildings to Westminster Abbey, making Downing-street eighty- 
five feet wide at the entrance. 

Did you state to the Treasury, that in order to give due effect to your 
building, it wovild be necessary to make this alteration of Downing-street ?— 
No, I could not do it — my plans were not then prepared. Those plans re¬ 
quired much consideration. • * 

, After you had matured those plans, dia you state that this alteration of the 
liiie of the building would make it necessary to pull down the houses on the 
other side of Downing-street, to make that street eighty-five feet wide at the 
entrance, and to carry on the plan you have now mentioned? —Those plans 
have never been directly before the Treasury^ 

Did you lay that whole pig.n before the Treasiuy, and explain the further 
objects you had in view in the partial plan which you have carried into 
effect ?—Undoubtedly; particularly one^ in which the Triumphal Arch was 
introduced ^t was introduced in different parts, and Mr. Robinson was so 
pleased wit Hut, that I had all but directions to earry it into execution. 

Then in that plan you did contemplate that this was not to be left in its 
present state ; but that, in order to carry into effect that whole plan, 
Downing-street was to be altered, the buildings on the opposite side were to 
be pulled down, and triumphal arches erected in different parts of Downing-, 
street f^-Most undoubtedly'i and I believe il: will be found, by consulting 
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the Acts of Parliament, that you have an Act to pull down that side of the 
street. If I had not contemplated this sort of plan, which i^ives an oricinalily 
and variety of effect to this line, I should hav« urged many objections to this 
portico. ( 

Would you not still more have objected to leaving that unsightly corner in 
Downing-street, which seems to answer no purpose at present, supposing you 
had not had that, further plan ?—According to my design produced, the 
buildings on both sides of Douming-street arc similar. 

Really, the mental hallucination which this unfortunate gentleman 
ilisplays is very awful. If there be any art or science above all others 
dei)eiident upon existing cirqjimstances, and referable to practicable 
objects, it is architecture. Mr. Soane has instructions to build a Coun¬ 
cil-office and a Board of Trade ; in addition to these edilices, he has 
firmly made up his mind to widen Downing street eighty-five feet, to 
pull dofcvn King-street, and to carry on the line to Westminster 
Abbey. Not one word of all this does he say, officially, to the Trea¬ 
sury ; but he proceeds with his incongruous line, as if the whole 
matter were finally approved. He talks of the grand design,—and 
“ my own design “ I contemplated the plan which 1 have now before 
me,” and ^'most undoubtedly, in order Nr carry into effect that whole 
}dan, Downing-street was to be altered, the buildings on the opposite 
side were to be pulled down, and triumphal arches erected in different 
parts of Dowuung-street.” We apprehend that practically it will be 
found necessary to pull down much of the actual erection, for the Md gar 
purpose of making it take a line with the buildings 4ipon which it 
abuts; hut then it was “ part of a complete design,” which eiosteVl in 
Mr. Soane’s ino‘‘t fertile imagination; and lest the gifted arehitecLof 
the Board of Works should have his fancy shackled, the erection .went 
on “ conic qui conic*’ Would to heaven his genifis had lighted upon 
a colder clime. He might have built snow-palaces for Rus.sia, instead 
of deforming London with edifices that have one wing at Whitehall 
and the other in the clouds. 

But let us hear Lord Goderich upon this matter:— 

I perfectly remember representing to Mr. Soane, that I very much wished 
that in torming his plan he would have reference to the opposite liuilthng of 
Whitehall Chapel, and the general designs of Inigo'Jones for a new palace 
at Whitehall, which, notwithstanding some defects in the details, was ne¬ 
vertheless so grandjn its proportions, and so harmonious m its general ef¬ 
fect, that tt appeared to me it might furnish suggestions very applicable to 
those new buildings about to be erected in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Whitehall Chapel, The design which Mr. Soane first produced, in conse¬ 
quence of this communication, did not appear to be founded upon this sug- 
ge.stion. 

Inigo Jones, indeed ! Talk to Mr. Soane about Inigo Jones ! We 
are astonished at the presumption of Ldrd Goderich ; and that he 
should have even dared to offer an architectural opinion to an artist 
who he well knew has twice gone the length of bringing criticism 
into courts of justice, that he may maintain his anfallibiIity! 

What’s Inigo to him, or he to Inigo ! 

But let us look a little further at the extent of Lord Goderich’s most 
unprecedented doubts. 

When the details of the l^pilding were subsequently more thoroughly ex- 
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plained, I was very much struck witli its want of height, and I stated my 
leehngs upon Iho subject very decidedly to Mr. Soane. I suggested to him 
two modes I)y which this defect might be obviated; one was to raise the 
basement story, which, being partly underground, was not intended to be 
more than three feet above the ground, to at lea.st the same height as the 
basement story of M^iitehall Chapel, which cannot be less than ten or 
twelve feet. Mr. Soane objected to this proposition, that it was contrary 
to good principle and good taste, that where three-quarter columns were 
used, the base of them should be so much elevated above th^ ground, and 
he did not seem to admit that the example of Whitehall Cfiapel, on the 
opposite side of the street, w'as a sufficient answer to that objection. He 
persisted in his objection to give an elevation to the building by such a 
change in the plan. I then proposed that the elevation might be obtained 
by making the windows of the two stories between the columns of etpial 
heights, the effect of which w’ould have been to have increased the length 
and the proportions of the columns, and to have given the necessary eleva¬ 
tion to the building. To this proposition Mr. Soane objected, that there was 
no example to be found in the works of the best Italian architects, particu¬ 
larly Palladio, of any building with Columns so attached, where the two 
rows of windows were of the same size; and he showed me two or three 
volumes of Palladio’s works, which, as far as the oxamiile of that artist 
goes, confirmed his opinion ai? to the fact. It did not, however, convince 
my judgment; and I referred him to a building at Rome, whieh 1 believe to 
be a very magnificent one, and of w'hich the modern wall erected between 
the antient columns is pierced with three rows of large windows of a uni¬ 
form size, and of which the effect, judging from drawings, (I never saw the 
original.) appears to me to he very handsome. Mr. Soane, however, raain- 
tain/^d bis own opinion as an architect; but I think it neccssaty to observe, 
that the question of any cli-fference of expense between two stories of ccjual 
height and two of unecpial height never arose, and would never have been 
considered by nie as any objection whatever to the adoption of the plan of 
alteration which 1 sitggcsted. ‘ 

Having made all these representations to Mr. Soane, together with ray 
own suggestions of the best mode of remedying what ajipeared to me to be 
adethet, the that I could induce him lo ossimt io^ teas to raise the 

basement story from about three, feet to its present eJevatum of about four 
or Jive feet. As the lunlding advancetl, the defect, m point ot height! be¬ 
came apparent, and the upper part of the building was so visible from the 
opposite side of the street, as to constitute a great disfigurenient to the 
whole design. It vvas*then suggested, but not by me, that the only mode 
in which the defect could he cured would he by forming two pavilions, one 
at each end of tlie building, with an attic, whereby tfie wall connecting the 
chimnies would have at least th6 appearai|ce*of some utility, as /connecting 
together the two flanks of the building. This suggestion was much con¬ 
sidered, and Mr. Soane was directed to prepare a plan, by which .some idea 
might be formed ot the effect which it was likely to produce. This plan was 
accordingly prepared by Mr Soane, and it was, determined that it should he 
earned into execution with the Pavilion at each fend, one towards Downing- 
street, and the other in front pf the Secretary of State's Office. 

AJter this plan had been d.etermined upon, Mr. Sioane sugjtf’^ted to me an 
additional scheme, according to which, be proposed to make a grand en¬ 
trance into the Park through Dowming-slreet, with a triunijihal arch thrown 
across Downing-sireel, at the point where tlie jfresent new building termi¬ 
nates ; and a building, corresponding in style with the Privy Council Office, 
was proposed to be erected on a line towards Westminster Abbw. This 
design looked very well upon paper, but I always expressed to Mr. Soane 
%ihe most decided objections to it. First, it involved the pulling doWn of 
i«veiy house in Downing-stredt; and if that orbjection were to be met by 
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leaving them standing, the triumphal arch would have led to nothing but 
a very shabby ml de sac. In the next place, he could not have repeated, 
on the Westminster Abbey side of Downing-srreet, a Jac simile of the Coun¬ 
cil Office without carrying it across King-si reet. Entire uniformity was, 
therefore, out of the question, and the mode by which Mr Soane proposed 
to execute liis purpose, was to confine the repetition of tlie building to the 
Pavilion ; but he would have been unable to have brought even the Pavilion 
so forward as to be a prolongation ot the Privy Council Office; it was, 
therefore, according to his design, to have been less advanced ; so that, in 
fact, it would not have been a repetition of the building on the north side of 
Downing-strect, but merely a building, of different dimensions, ki the same 
style. It ap[)eared to me, therefoTe, that if it were not a repetition of it, but 
solely in the same character, it would have the worst effect, from the incon¬ 
gruity of the parts and the in-egularity of the whole design; and I stated 
to him, that whenever it should become necessary to determine any thing 
with regard to Ihe line of approach to Dowiiing-streel, whu‘h ultimately 
would have become necessary, any design intended for that purjiose ought 
to be of a character entirely distinct trom the other building which had Us 
natural termination with the Pavilion now erected in Downing-street. 

Is not this exquisite! Mr. Soane will listen to nothing that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Inigo .Jfmes suggest; Inil he knocks 
them flown with the Temple of Tivoli and Palladio; and on he goes 
with “ the grand entrance” and “ the triumphal arcli.” The last bit 
which we shall give on this subject, offers a perfect illustration of the 
character of the two men:— 

Mr. Soane, in his evidence, mentions that your Lordship was extremely 
pleased with his design to terminate the present ^'ouncil Office Iniilflmg by 
a triumphal arch, will you have the goodness to say if such was your Lord- 
ship's impression ?— Mr. Soane was so pleased wilh it lumselj that I was 
vnn ilUng to say any thing on the sttftject that migJd hurt his Jeeling'i; 
but i entirely disapproved of it as a pr.ictical plan, lor the reasons which 1 
have already stated. 1 not only never gave Mr. Soane any reason to sup¬ 
pose that it was likely to he executed, but distinctly told him that it was 
entirely out of ihe question. 

Poor Soane! 

We jiroceed to the second architect of the Board of Works, Mr. 
Nash. If Mr. Soaiic be cursed with the demon of irrepressible self- 
admiration, there is another devil which appears to have a firm hold 
upon the mind of Mr. Nash, 

• * '* Tlie lca«f crjjcted spirit that fell 

From Heav’n 

and between them both the country has an agreeable cboice. We Be¬ 
gin with the money-matters. 

Mr. Nash, as one of thu “ council” of the surveyor-general, was to 
receive a salary of ^£'500. per annum, and three per cent, commission. 
Upon the commeneement of the alte.ralio'hs at Buckingham House, 
Mr. Nash memorialized the Treasury that his salary might be discon¬ 
tinued, and that he should receive 5 per cent, upon tlie works instead, 
to which the Treasury vety humanely gave theiiv assent. The Commit¬ 
tee, having arrived at this fact, propose this question to Mr. Nashs 
arithmetical faculty:— 

“ Is not the commission you receive upon the building of Bucking¬ 
ham House, much more than the salary \yould have been, added to 
the three per cent. 
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“ I have vever made a calndation, but I have no doubt that it is.’' 
Mark tlic nonchalance ! It iifight be well if we were to help Mr. Nash 
to a calculation. The estimate for Buckingham Palace amount to 
£4S2,92(i. At three ]>er cent, and the salary, Mr. Nash’s profit upon 
such an expenditure would be ^£'13,487 ; at five per cent., without the 
salary, making a ditference in Mr. Nash's favour of i£*8,159. 

And yet the poor m'an has not made a calculation! But Mr. Nash 
thinks there are inestimable benefits in the building having been taken 
out of the Office of Works, to be placed in his hands with regard to 
contractsand that therefore he has micII earned his additional per¬ 
centage, and that none but himself can buy Carrara marble, and 
other commodities, to advantage. And then comes a posing question : 
“ Would it not have been your duty, as one of the attached architects, 
to have suggested to the surveyor-general exactly the mode you have 
pursued?” upon which Mr. Nash explains that the survey or-general 
has nothing to do* with the matter but to pass the accounts ; and that 
no responsible person has any control or check over his plans, but his 
Majesty and his miMisier. We shall pre.sently return to the question of 
responsibility; in the mean fime we will stick to iheper-ccntage. 

Mr. Nash is an architect of iron-railing, a cleaner »)f canals, and a 
landscape-gardener, .as well as a purchaser of Carrara marble; and 
we have no doubt liis disinterestedness is equally conspicuous in every 
capacity. Let us hear a word or two upon this point from his own 
lips;— 

When the canal was clwvved out two or three years ago, were all tlic 
sewers stopped whudi h id emptied themselves into it?-—Yes. 

Was all this done under your direction ?—All done under my direction. 

AVhat is 3 ’our comlnission tlial has been charged on this sum?—I liave 
charged nothing v< t, but it w'ill be j/. per cent., and is what all architects 
receive. 

Will that '/. percent, be upon the iron railing?— U/Jon the whole, expen¬ 
diture. Allthenorks wc have' done at the Palace, and everywhere else, 
have been done done by tender and competition. 

Is it usna] for layers out of the grounds, or the landscape-gardeners as 
they are called, to make .any charge for the expense of the boundaiies, such 
as r»/. ]icr cent ?—^They never do it, they merely give designs. 

So that you charge the architect’s commission upon viork wliich properly 
belongs to* the landscape gardener?— I do not think a landscape gardener 
could hare done if. n * ' 

Does t lie landscape gardener make contracts and superintend the execu¬ 
tion of the work ?—1 have a notion that he is paid by the day ; Repton used 
to be paid by the day and for his drawings, but he never executed the work, 
and ot couise eonkl not charge commission. 

Does tliis charge for laying out the ground include fhe planting ?—It does 
not include the slirubs ; ihov* I could no! make an estimate of; it includes 
the forming all the gi'ounds for plantation, but not shrubs. 

Is the commission to betaken upon fhe gross cost of the shrubs ?— Upon 
the total expenditure. 

Who gives orders for <,he shrubs ?—There is a'g.-udener appointed, and he 
gives in a list of the shrubs ; that list is submitted to the Office of Woods ; 
I give my opinion as to whether they are such shrubs as 1 intend to form 
the landscape w'ith, or not; then tlie Office of Woods gives directions for 
the purchase of vsliinibs, and there is, a person appointed to see them piJt in. 
Did you not consult Mr. Hifyter, the Kew gardener, as to the evergreens 
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■which ■would live and vegetate well in the neighbourhood of London ?—^Yes, 
wilh respect to Buckingham House gardens^ 

You have applied the same principle to tne area in St. James’s as to the 
gardens at Buckingham House ?—Yes ; and in addition to that I sent up for 
my "own gardener, and made him supei intend the planting, and to discrimi¬ 
nate between the trees, and to see that they should be placed properly. 

Are you awjire ol the expense of the trees or the shrubs that have been 
furnished ?—I cannot form the least idea. 

Now, mark tlie modesty of all this! A canal is drained and ren¬ 
dered serpentine—gravel w alks are laid out—shrubs arc planted. Mr. 
Aiton, (llayter is a mistake} the king’s gardener, is consulted, and 
Mr. Nash’s own gardener is sent to cnisist him; (Mr. Aiton being a 
gentleman of undoubted taste and botanical knowledge), and the whole 
is inclosed with a plain iron-railing. Mr. Nash does not think a land¬ 
scape ^rdcncr could have done it. But the Commission?— 


Ornamental water, gravel walks, &c. . . X*H,3 >0 

Iron-railing, &c. ...... 7,703 

Exclusive of Shrubs . . 6,053 

Mr. Nash’s Commission at five per cent. £SW 


This is an extortion of which even “ Capability Brown” would have 
been incapable. We do not think a landscape gardener could liave 
done it. 

We do not mean to be invidious when we say' that this gentleman 
has a particularly keen eye to his per-centage; quite sufficiently so to 
make the Committee and the country h)ok very suspiciously u’pon the 
extent (jf the works committed to his care; .and, especially, to regret 
that a little forethought is not called in to prevent the putting up, and 
tliT' ))ullii)g down, which is constantly going fofward at our Royal 
])alaces. The alterations of the wings at Bnckingliam Palace will, 
alone, cost X'.50,00t). Upon this unfortunate subject the C’onimittec 
thus speak in their Report:— 

Another larger and much more expensive building, which is in progress 
for his Majesty’s Palace m St. James's Park, is now undergoing very con- 
sideialile alterations, not originally contemplated, for the purpose of rectify¬ 
ing a defect, which scarcely could have occurred, if a model of the entire 
edifice had previously been made and duly examined. Mr. Nash says, in an¬ 
swer to a question relating to the two detached three-windowed houses at the 
extreme lyigles of the wings, ¥ I w'as not at first aw'are that the effect would 
have been so bad; and I am so^y to say that I was disappointed myselfin 
the eflPcct of them." The consequence of this alteration, thus occasioned, 
will increase the interior accommodation by adding twenty-seven new' apart¬ 
ments to the present numheis, but it is estimated at no less a sum than 
50,(»(i0A IVhth regard to thft dome above the roof of the Palace, Mr. Nash 
deems it unfortunate that it is visible from the Park side, which was not in¬ 
tended by him, nor was he aware that it wofild have been seen except as 
belonging exclusively to the garden frofit 

The fact is perfectly clear, from the whole tenor of Mr. Nash’s evi¬ 
dence, that in certain vrt'y extensive buildings,‘there is no legal autho¬ 
rity, responsible to Parliament, either for the control of its own desires, 
or the regulation of the expenditure of the architect. At Windsor 
Castle, the works are under the direction of a Commission. At Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, Mr. Nash says the plans yire signed by the King, and 
countersigned by his. Minister; but the following question, and 
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mysterious answer, explain the extraordinary latitude which is al¬ 
lowed :— 0 

“ In reference to a question already put to you, you stated you 
received verbal orders to go on with the alterations; js it customary 
with the Treasury to give verbal approbation, and not written orders ? 
—It is a difficult question for me to answer; 1 have received directions, 
and I have v/iderstood that those directions have come from the 
Treasury.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance attending each of Mr. Nash’s irre¬ 
sponsible labours, as connected with tln^particular accommodations of 
the highest personage in the country, that an almost unlimited expense 
has been incurred, upon the plea of making a alterations. It was 
thus at Brighton, and at the lodge in Wind.sor park. We should have 
thought that the trick would have been somewhat stale with th§ Lords 
of the Treasury. But let us trace the evidence of Mr. Nash, with re¬ 
gard to the commencement of Buckingham House, to learn the real 
value of these seductive projects of repairs and improvements :— 

Was any portion of the old m^iterial at Buckingham House used ?—Yes, a 
great deal of it; ail the old bricks. 

Any of the timber?—Very little timber; most of it was sold Ijy the Office 
of Works. 

Do you conceive there would have been much difference between building 
a new house from the’ground, and altering the old house?—I siqipose about 
10 , 000 /. 

Whaf would that consist in ?—It w'ould consist in brick walls and a great 
deal of stone, that we hat;e used again ; and a variety of things of that 
description. 

So that if Buckingham House had been pulled down, and a palace had b^cn 
built elsewhere, the old material being used as at present, there would ha\e 
been little or no difference in consequence of changing the site ?—I think not 
•more-than 10,000/. 

• Were you consulted upon that point, of building it afresh upon a new site, 
or allowing it to remain where it now is ?—Of course, I can have no objection 
to answer tliat question ; but it may be conceived tlmtlhat fpiestion must be 
answered only by repeating conversations upon this subject; how far it is 
proper to do that, I do not know ; but, so far as I am coiiceriu’d, I can have 
no objection. 

Did any thing pass between Lord Liveiqiool and yourself upon that 
subject?—With respect to the .site of the (Vd palace,.or a site for a new 
one. Lord Liverpool, 1 presume, knew notfiing till the plans were presented 
to him. 

Was not the inducement to Lord Liverpool to agree to extending Bucking¬ 
ham House, that he conceived that there would be a considerable ])art of the 
old Buckingham House left entire ’—^As far a? regards myself, i had no 
communication with Lord Liverpool upon that subject. 

Now, it is perfectly notorious that the plea for laying out any money 
at all upon the site of Buckingham House, was, that a very large sum 
woiild be saved by keeping the old building standing; and yet we 
find, that half a million of money is expended, while 10,00U/. only is 
sayed in old materials. Is thi.s the way that a great nation ought to 
conduct its affairs? If a palace be necessary, let one be built—not for 
George IV. only, but for the accommodation and splendour of the 
chief magistrate of a powerful people, both «iu these our days and in 
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those which are to come. Let the architectural talent of the country 
be fairly called into play for such a purpose, by an honest vote ot the 
legislature, manfully looking the expense ifk the face, and not submit¬ 
ting to pay tlie price of erecting costly monuments of individual caprice, 
obtaining its en^ by every petty expedient that a silpple cunning can 
devise. Let us build, not Tor ourselves alone, but for other generations; 
and then, instead of “ Scagliola,” and “ gold,’* and “ brass-gates,” and 
“ arches of Carrara marble ”—domes that the architect thought could 
not be seen, except on the garden-side, and wings that the same 
personage did not fancy would have looked so bad,—we may, per¬ 
chance, produce a structure 8f winch the people might be proud, 
instead of suffering under the perpetual irritation, which must arise 
out of the contemplation of buildings which can excite no feeling 
but that of contcn)pt for the wanton expenditure of the money of 
the riaticni, upon objects in which the nation can have no sympathy. 
But it is too late to talk of applying a better principle to palaces. 
Let us see what can* be done for buildings dedicated to purposes of 
national utility. 

Mr. Smirke is certainly the least exceptionable of the architects of 
the Board of Works ; and it is fortunate that such buildings as the 
Museum and the Post Office have been entrusted to him, in prefer¬ 
ence to Mr. Soane or Mr. Nash. The love of meretricious ornament, 
which distinguishes the style of each of his brethren, can certainly not 
be imputed to him. But Mr. Smirke is not a man of genius; he is 
cold and severe; a formal copyist of antiquity, without any preWnsion 
to originality. This' gentleman happily gets •into no scrapes before 
the Committee; but he dogmatizes upon the subject of other and 
yoifnger architects, as much as one of his prudent iemperament could 
venti're. Tlie following extract, from Mr. Smirke’s evidence, is 
amusing:— 

In the ease of the new buildings to be executed for the public, is there' any 
competition instituted for the designs or plans according to which they should 
be built ?—None that I know of. 

If a plan were adopled that had beep made by any other architect than 
yourself, would you direct the work according to that plan?—I could not, 
nor do 1 think it would be desuable if it were possible ; the plan might not 
be practicable, and the construction of it might not be practicable, and there 
would be no responsibility attaijjiing to any one. 

It follow^, then, almost of nec«Bsity, that the only persons from whom 
designs can be received for public buildings to be executed under the Uoaj'd 
of Works, must be the attached architects ?—Ido not think it necessarily 
follows. 

Could it not be possible tligt a building might be executed upon competi¬ 
tion, by an architect sCleclecI from the competition, and controlled by cin 
architect attached to the Board of Works?—No; it would take away re¬ 
sponsibility from all parties. 

If you have a competition of architects, and upon that competition you 
employ one, would it not be possible to controul that arelutecf by the 
authority of a superior ai’ehitect employed by the Board of ^Vorks ?—It 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 

How ?—I think I might disapprove of the mode of constnictioii which 
another would think proper. 

Is £ot this plan actually acted upon by^the^Commissioners for^building 
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new churches ?—Somethin?: of the same kind. The drawin?:s of the con¬ 
struction of the proposed building are sent to the Office of Works, and the 
proposed construction is cxa#nined, so far as it is shown, but that gives no 
guarantee as to its being etfectual, farther than in its general principle. If 
I see that (he roof,.or any i)art, is about to be formed iimpch a way as may 
render it insecure, the designs are objected to; but there are many things in 
which the construction of buildings fails, that are not shown upon the draw¬ 
ings, which describe only a few leading principles of the design ; nor have 
we controul over the execution, nor any means of knowing whether the plan 
of construction has been adhered to. 

Do you not conceive that with ri'gard to the taste of any building to be 
executed, competition must do good, having the several elevations of different 
architects ?—I do not think so. 

Do you conceive the Architects of the Board of Worlis not liable to 
error?—^No, not by any means ; I mean to say that an architect of eminence 
requires no such sort of stimulus for his exertions. , 

But where there are several ])lans, is it not more likely there should be a 
handsome plan, than where there is only one made ?—^That which is hand¬ 
some in these plans may be perfectly inapplicable to the subject. 

Do you not conceive that the public are more likely to have a handsome 
building erected, for whatever purpose it may be, by having a competition of 
architects, who send in different ])lans and elevations ?—The best answer to 
that IS by reference to what has been done; it has been tried repeatedly, and 
I believe has always failed. 

Will architects of reputation send in plans where there is to be open com¬ 
petition ?— I have never sent in one. 

In point of fact, an architect of the first reputation, and full of business, 
alvitay^ declines public competition ?—1 believe, always ; 1 have always de¬ 
clined it. • 

Would it be left to the young architects, who have more leisure and less 
employment ?— To those who hare little or no practice. 

ft » . . 

Now really this affected disdain of competition is too much hi a 
person of Mr. Smirke’s feeble pretensions to the character of great¬ 
ness. Put his works by the side of the Louvre, and even of Somerset 
House,—and what are they? Is the author of such a lumbering 
piece of lieaviiie.ss as Covent Garden Theatre, to talk as if he were a 
Michael Angelo? The truth is, that onr eminent architects are 
greatly overpaid. They arc wallowing in wealth, while “ Sir C. Wren 
was content to be dragged up in a basket, three or four times a w'cek 
to the top of St. Paul’s, and at great hazard, for 200/. a year.’’ The 
profession has become a jobbing and atTnercenai-y one, because its 
members are paid upon a wrong principle; and it is no wonder, tliere- 
fotc, that those who are fattening upon meagre designs and hurried 
superintendence,—making estimates which are never realised—or 
gravely admitting, as certain individuals djd upon a late inquest, that 
they did not know tlie relative strength of'iron and wood, weight for 
weight—it \f> no wonder dial its grandees should hate competition. 
F 9 r ourselves, we are free to admit that competition has its disadvan¬ 
tages, but not when the judges of rival claims are cojiipeteut and dis¬ 
interested. And this, brings us to the lasUpart of our subject—the 
change, which the Committee consider essential to be made, in the 
mode by which the plans for the erection of public buildings are de¬ 
cided. 
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The Corainittee recommend the following system :— 

That no public buildings should be hereafterlerected, nor any considerable 
alterations in the structure of any of the existing buildings be adopted, 
except upon directions given by the Lords of the Treasury, and founded 
upon Minutes of that Board; and that the plans and estimates for all such 
new buildings or alterations of existing buildings, should be signed by at 
least three Lords of the Treasury, and be preserved in the records of that 
office. 

That a commission, consisting of five persons, two of whom at least should 
be Privy Councillors, and holding some responsible offices, should be ap¬ 
pointed by his Majesty to act as* a council without salary, to advise the 
Board of Treasury upon all designs and plans for the erection or considerable 
alteration of public buildings. 

That jireviously to the decision of the Board of Treasury on any designs, 
jdans or jjfitiraates, to be signed and recorded by them as before suggested, 
the opinions and recommendations of this council for public buildings to 
be so appointed, should be laid in writing before the Board, and should 
be annexed to tlie plans and estimates approved of and recorded at the 
Treasury. 

This erection of a commission would certainly meet the evil of the 
hurried examination of the Treasury—the evasions of tlie necessity of 
written orders I’rom that authority—and the eunsequeut partial or com¬ 
plete want of controul under which the architect acts. In coiijunctiou 
with this, they further recommend a revision of the existing regulations 
by which the Office of Works is governed. We cannot think that thece 
proposals are adequate remedies for the manifold abuses whic-k have 
arisen. It is quite impossible that the public*’buildings of the country 
can be erected upon worse principles than they are at present; and we 
shtRikl, therefore, say—attach the Commission permg,iieiitly as a CoiincU 
to the Board of Works—ilisehavge the three architects who, at present, 
nominally form the Council to the Surveyor-General, but who really are 
the irresjionsiblc monopolists of all the governineiit erections—throw 
open all public buildings to competition, upon a moderate commission, 
declining in proportion as the estimate is erroneous - and ajipoint 
careful assistant surveyors with salaries adequate to place them above 
all temiitation, but without any per centage or indirect ncUantage, to 
controul the erection of the buildings. JLet us then see if architects of 
reputation will not send in plans. We rather think Mr. Smirke 
would find his mistake. At ayy rate, the government and the nation 
would have the satisfaction of trying whether a better system coqld 
be established. 
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DIARY 

FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 


1th. In our Diary for the month of May, we noticed the fact of a 
bill being brought into the House of Commons for the purpose of 
allowing counsel to prisoners accused of felony. This bill has since 
been withdrawn for the present—but i^s being brought into Parliament 
has caused the production of a pamplilet entitled, “ A Vindication of 
the practice of not allowing the Counsel lor J’risoners accused of 
Felony to make Speeches for them ; by Barron Field, Ksq., of the 
Inner Temple, .Barrister at Law.” This performance it wys, at one 
time, our intetition regularly to review ~but we found it woulil be 
really to break, not a butterfly, but a spider, upon a wheel. A |)age 
or so of our diary will be..quite enough for it. 

With the wretched^writing of this pamphlet we shall find no limit;— 
for, in matters of this kind, it is the argument, and not the composition 
which is of importance. The tone, however, throughrmt is very 
offensively egotistical, pert, sna])pihh, and unfeeling. And, as for 
argument, —luckily the bad cause has an equally bad advocate. We 
can scarcely, indeed, understand how a gentioman, who has practised 
the legal profession, can talk in so outrageously silly and illogical a 
manner. ^ 

This gentleman begins his cftsc by stating that no real evil is done, 
inasmuch as the counsel for the prosecution use “ the greatest brevity 
and moderation'’ ^n their opening statements. He then gocs^ on 
thus: — 

“.In truth, and this is the first fact which, when known, will silence 
the plavisible clamour in favour of counsel for the prisoner, tliore. is 
no counsel against the prisoner. The counsel lor the j)roseeution, 
where such an one is employed (as there is not always), and where 
he speaks (which he does not always), is not counsel against the pri¬ 
soner, but a mere ministerial assistant of justice, performing one duty 
further than the clerk who reads the indictment,—an ease to the 
Judge, who would othorw'ise havt* to exa(pinc the vitnesses himself,— 
and being allowed his fee by the majf istrates, in such counties as do 
aHow it, ii\ the light of such assistant and in no other,—and perl'ectly 
inditferent, when he has performed his .simple duty, which way the 
verdict goes.” 

Now, the whole of this is totally unfounded, both in principle and 
practice. If the counsel ,for the prosecution were, in fact, only a 
“ministerial assistant of justice,” he would examine the witnesses for, 
as well as against, the prisoner. He would strive to bring forth all 
the facts of the case, instead of those only w|iich are in support of the 
accusation. And does Mr. Field pretend that this is what they do? 
Does he })retend that a counsel retained for the prosecution does only 
what the judge would do in case there were no counsel?—If he does 
not mean this, he means nothing; and that he does mean this, we 
cannot believe of a gcntlediau who has^ at* some time^ as he hints to 
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US, attended the sessions at the Old Bailey. We do not, in the least, 
mean to assert, that the counsel for the proiecution makes a violent or 
inflammatory speech : but he very often does do more than merely stale 
the facts, tie constantly comments upon the increasing- prevalence 
of the j)articular crime under consideration, and upon the necessity of 
checking it by conspicuous punishment. At all events, he does make 
bis statement, lucidly, consecutively \—and the prisoner is not allowed 
to retain any one to tell his story for him in the same manner. Is this 
even-handed justice ? Mr. F'ield then proceeds :— 

“ Having shown that there i| upon this subject no cause of com¬ 
plaint, and, in fact, no real complaint, I shall next proceed to prove 
that the practice is best as it stands. It will be admitted by all 
])crsous who are in the habit of attending criminal courts of justice, 
that, in jJrnost every case, the prisoner, when he is asked what he 
has gotten to say for himself, had better say nothing, and that the 
humane buzz about him is not one of pain to see the absorption of the 
prisoner’s faculties by surprise at being told that his Counsel cannot 
address the .lury for him, as the Old Bailey Jurors have canted, but 
Hold yovr ionite! Well then, we will .sif)|)pose that, by Mr, Lamb’s* 
Act of Parliament, the mouth of his counsel is opened for him ; wlial, 
in the nineti'cn cases out of twenty, in which tlie thief is sworn to, 
and the stolen property found upon him, is he to say? Is he to march 
up to the eaunon’s mouth of the evidence, and call it a lie; and thus 
shock ail sense of demonstration, and bring down a reply from the 
.fudge, and an indignant verdict, with no req^inmendatioii to mercy 
fnun tile Jury; or is he to extenuate (be crime, thereby admitting it, 
and, as it were, advising the jury to find his client guilty, and pro¬ 
voking an answ'cr perhaps to that extenuation from Ahe judge, instead 
of procuring a mitigation of sentence? Would this jiractice be better 
for the prisoner than the present ? Or, would the third course be best, 
uainely, that the prisoner’s counsel, in such a case as we have put, 
tliough permitted to speak, should, in his discretion, say nothing? 
The jury would then*imply from such silence an admission of guilt. 
Surely it is better as it is, now that the jury can presume nolhiug from 
(he silence of the prisoner’s counsel, which is imposed upon him in all 
cases ; for in CAst-s of palt)able guilt, silence would certainly be a 
better refuge than im|)ndcnt (ipnial, or cuiming evasion. And by the 
present practice, if the prisonA'^.s counsel has really a serviceable 
remark to make, be may do it to the judge, as amicus curice, oi' 
impress it briefly upon the jury, in the latitude of cross-examination 
with which he is always indulged.” 

Now it is really matter to us of extreme surprise, how any man, 
jirofessiug to coiuluct an argument, could wwte such ineffable trash as 
this. If the case is eonvli/stve against the prisoner, we admit his 
counsel can do nothing for him ; nay, perhaps he may be more cer¬ 
tainly convicted, for the re!\,son Mr. Field states ;~so much the better— 
it is another reason for the change. All that Mr. Field says here is 
with reference to priso-ners manifestly guilty wdio wants to .save 
them ?—who has ev6r propostSd this alteration with a view to “ get 
off” guilty persons ? It is only of innocent persons that the a»lvocates 
of this change have spoken^* They do not Aish to save the guilty— 
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there are, in^j^ny instances, undue means of escape held out to them 
—but this htlprovement would be doubly such, inasmuch as it would 
scarcely assist the guilty at all, while it would afford the means of pre¬ 
servation to the innocent. That there are not very many innocent 
persons brought to the bar is quite true—but that there are some is 
beyond question ; and, if that proportion were ten times as small as it 
is, their interests should be provided for with the most jealous care. 
Mr. Field expresses his surprise, that “ such a man as Sir James 
Scarlett” should have said, in the House of Commons, that “ he had 
often seen persons he thought innocept, convicted, for want of some 
counsel to shew the bearings of the different circumstances on the 
conduct and situation of the prisoner."—Mr. Field answers this by 
saying, that Ac has seen no such thing. He !—Sir James Scarlett is 
perhaps, with due submission to the distinguished eminence of Mr. 
Field, of all persons in the profession the one whose evidence on this 
subject should be received, as regards the fact, with conviction. For, 
he is a cool, steady man, by .no means likely to have his judgment 
warped by any rash love of innovation, or any of that quality which 
' has, by persons without feVliug themselves, been designated “ maud¬ 
lin philanthrophy.” For a long series of years, he attended the 
Manchester Sessions—than which the Old Bailey itself could scarcely 
afford a greater store of facts in matters of criminal jurisprudence. 
It may, ])erhaps, seem presuming to add anonymous testimony to this 
—-Jjqt eminent persons at the bar have over and over again mentioned 
to us cases of conviction, in which they themselves were concerned, 
where, as they have stated, if they had been allowed to address the 
jury for five minutes, they would have been bound to prove the pri¬ 
soner’s innocence,® under the penalty of suffering his punishment.' 

We are not arguing this question generally. We have merely 
, wished to shew whut sort of arguments they are which are brought 
forward in support of the existing system. If it is to eontimie to 
exist, it must get very different advocates from Mr, Barroji Field. 


15j!A. There are few things more interesting than to keep one’s 
attention upon what occurs at onr Police Offices, as they tend to 
develope what may he termed the statistical metaphysics of the metro¬ 
polis. We do not mean that we have the slighte^st taste lor the filthy 
lampoons of which the Morning Hci^ld set the fashion s<>me years 
ago. Those, in fact, were not accounts of what occurred, hut very 
vulgar and nauseous caricatures. But the real representations of the 
business which is daily transacted at Bow Street, and Marlborough 
Street, “ and the rest," do,, undoubtedly, "present some most charac¬ 
teristic, and some most stngular displays of London nature. 

But the individual case which has led us.^^o these reflections is 
completely svi generis —none but itself can iH^^parallel. 

“ Marlborough Street.— Earl Ferrers Op^onday appeared at 
this office, to prefer a charge against three boys, named Pierce, 
iVhittel, and MiUeit, for having picked his pocket of his snuff-box, in 
Berkeley Square, on Thursday afternoon. 

“ Earl Ferrers, after giving his evidence, said it would, be highly 
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inconvenient for him to attend at the sessions, as he intended to go 
into Leicestershire. ' 

“ Mr. Roe said he should require him to enter into the mual recog¬ 
nizances, and if he refused to be bound over, he must commit hira. 

“ Earl Ferrers said that no power upon earth should compel him 
to prosecute, and that if the magistrate committed him, he would biing 
him before the House of Lords. The noble Earl then complained 
that the constables had compelled him to go to the watch-house 
against his inclination, and sign the charge against the prisoners; 
“ but take care, felloyvs,” added his Lordship, “ that I don't bring you 
on your knees before the House of Peers.’’ * 

“ Wesley, the constable, declared that he had no intention of be¬ 
having disrespectfully to his Lordship. 

“Lord Feirers said they insisted on his coming before the magis¬ 
trate, and he was disposed to bring them before the House of Lords, 
and then they would be obliged to seek forgiveness on their knees. 
His Lordship then requested that the boys might be committed as 
rogues and vagabonds, and thus save him |iny further trouble. 

“ Mr. Roe said he could do no such thing,' and again threat¬ 
ened to send his Lordship to prison if he refused to be bound over to 
give evidence. 

“ His Lordship, however, said he would take Lord Tenterden’s 
opinion upon the subject, and the bojs were remanded.” 

This is excellent: the first, the last, the only idea in thiswimi’s 
mind is that he is a Lord. His right honour^bleiiess is as much the 
reigning, the one thought with him, as that of his daughter is with Sir 
Gileij Overreach. He cannot endure that such Jhase unmannered 
knaves and things, as magistrates and laws, should come betwixt the 
wind and his nobility. He will bring everybody, who gainsays him, 
upon their knees before the House of Lords! They shall all grovel in 
the dust, and, prostrate at his feet, most humbly implore the mercy of 
his pardon. Nay, he wdll take the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice; 
no meaner limb of the legal body shall inform his Lo/dv/up. There 
is, however, one thing that Lord Ferrers seems to forget—this is the 
i.iiieteeiith century. We shall be impatient to see what becomes of 
the business; for we trust Mr. Roe will continue to’do his duty as in¬ 
dependently as he seems to have^done it yesterday. 

1 bth. A very singularpetition was last night presented to the House 
of Commons, from inhabitant bouseholdcrs of the parish of Lambeth, 
on the subject of parochial .sates. It appears that this parish, since 
the erection of certain new churches in 1824, has been formed into 
four Ecclesiastical Districts, in addition to th*e district of “ the Mother 
Church; * and that, in consequence, the inhabitants of the new di*ttricts 
have to payjfirc different rates under the head of CAi/rcA Rates. These 
beautiful varieties ol|he saifte flourishing jilant are called “ Old Church 
Rate,*'—“ Church Building Rate,”—** District Church Rale,”—Bu¬ 
rial Ground Rate,”—and “ New ChUpel Rate.” In addition to these 
forced contributions, those persons who are not yet driven from the 
Established Church by this quintuple attack ,upon theii purses, have 
to pay a considerable pew rdntif they attend di^ne service, and a veiy 
August, 1828. . » I 
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heavy fee for the privileire of being buried in the pariflh« when the day 
of their release from <5uch f)erseeulions shall arrive. Add to all this, 
these rates are levied under the authority of a select vestry, not ap¬ 
pointed by the inliabitants. Truly, “ the pure and reformed religion 
as by law established,” must be in considerable odour in the thriving, 
populous, and orthodox district of Lambeth ; and the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the people therein must be proceeding with the most kindly 
feeling among all parties. The petition, indeed, says, “ these circum¬ 
stances have occasioned much discussion, jealousy, ill-feeling, and dis¬ 
union among the inhabitants of the parish, and have also given rise to 
several expensive litigations—but all this is a temporary conse¬ 
quence of the povelty of the matter. The English are proverbial for 
valuing only wh4t is costly; and, upon this principle, the Church does 
wisely in rendering its instruction as expensive as possible—tt) say no¬ 
thing of the advantage of driving all low people into the hands of Dis¬ 
senters, and thereby purifying the atmosphere of its owq peculiar tem¬ 
ples from any thing which can disturb the Christian complacency of 
genteel congregations. ^ 

\&h. It is all over in Portugal. The royal assassin seems to have 
fixed himself firmly upon his brother’s throne—for the Oporto army 
“ a’ gaed off like moonshine in water.” Why the deuce did they make 
such a sputter, if they did not mean to fight? for they must have 
kncmi that the day of trial was close at hand. And now, how will 
matters be arranged? ‘If the courts of Europe believe, with some of 
the ultra-Miguelites, that the said Miguel is merely a re-incarnation 
ol Don Sebastian, to fulfil his long-promised return, we suppose, in 
that case, they will acknowledge his title—for, undoubted!). Dun Se¬ 
bastian is of an elder branch of the family to Don Pedro. But if they 
continue to believe that he is no more than that amiable young person 
Don Miguel himself, we think the legitimates will be puzzled rarely. 
In the bottom of their hearts they wish for him most eagerly—for the 
real spirit of legitimacy is with him, though its letter is with Pedro, 
the liberal. It will be curious to witness the manoeuvres and minan~ 
derm by which they will work round to acknowledge him—for that is 
what they will do, unless Don Pedro comes oVer in person, and kicks 
his refractory brother into the Tagus, ‘ * « 

. M ' -— 

\llh. A horrible case has occurred at Holbrook, of a pauper-lunatic 
in a private mad-house having, by the inattention of his keeper, 
escaped from the pretnises, and wandered p.way into a wood, where he 
was slaiTfcd to death. Some general and efficient system of inspection 
most be adopted with reference to these establishments. They are bad 
enough in London; but in some provincial districts we have reason .to 
think, that the managers pf such houses are almost wholly without con¬ 
trol. In how few'is a rational system, (t'hieh -Hstites kindness with 
unceasing care, at uU pursued. “ The Retreat/* at York, has now 
been in operation for a considerable number of years, and the effects of 
its judicious management are acknowledged to be quite beautiful—yet 
where is it copied? • 
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\9th. Oh, ho! Sir Richard! You 4tc caught at last, are you? You 
have found that there are heretics who are so bold as to*dispute the 
infallibility of the judgment-seat in Bow-street, and that every body 
will not submit to be turned out of the room like a dog. The an¬ 
nouncement of Mr. Peel to the deputation from St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden, who complained of the conduct of the great peace-breaking 
Justice, has done our hearts good—“ They might rest satisfied there 
would be no recurrence of such conduct on the part of the Chief Ma¬ 
gistrate of Bow-street.” Do you hear that. Sir Richard? Do you 
understand it ? Do you knowP that it means, that if you do not be¬ 
have yourself, you will be turned out of the office ? Yes, yes, we shall 
be able now, if we are robbed or attacked in the street, to go to seek 
redress at Bow-street without fearing insult, or bodily outrage, from 
“ those fellows ” who preside. They will behave better, after this de- 
cbiration of Mr. Peel’s, depend upon it. They are bullies, and the rest 
of the proverb will not be belied in their ease. 

22d. Really, Lord Ferrers is too good., Ilis second appearance is 
oven better than his first; and we should have pronounced that to be 
impossdde. There is considerable bathos in the very outset: lie has 
got the opinion, not of Lord Tenterdeu, but of Mr. Chailes Phillips ; 
but this is quite sufficient to convince him that in everything he dici 
before he was utterly and totally in the wrong. He admits that he is 
snbjc'ct to the magistrate’s authority—and the case proceeds upjyiTthe 
merits. The following we think far better than any farce we have 
had since ‘ Raising the Wind’ 

JMr. Fitzpatrick, the chief clerk, now proceeded to read over the 
whole of the evidence as taken against the prisoners on the former 
day. The first of which was that of Lord Ferrers, and ran thus :— 
‘ liarl Ferrers, of No. 2, -Harley-street, makes oath and say's, that 
about four o’clock— 

“ Lord Ferrers.—•J'^o, I do not. 1 make oath to no such thing; 1 
swear to no hour. I don’t know what the hour was, and 1 will not 
swear to any. 

“ Mr. l{oe.—But, my Lord, the deposition only says about four 
o’clock, that is not swearing to any precise hour. 

“ Lord Ferrers.—I don’t !ar§, I’d not swear it. I'll swear neitlier 
to any hour, nor about any hour. I don’t know what the hour vva^, 
and I’ll not swear to it for any man living; you may do with me what 
you like. 

“ Mr. Roe.—assure your Lordship I am not going to do anything 
with you, nor do I wish to have a word intrpdncecl in the depositions 
but what your Lordship can safely and clearly swear to ; and after this, 
I am sure your Lordship will answer me good humouredly. Was it 
beftire your Lordship went down to the House of Lords on that day 
that your pocket Was picked? 

“ Lord Ferrers (smiling).—I believe it was. 

“ Mr. Roe*—Then it probably might be about three or four o’clock 
in the jifternoon. 

Lord Ferrers.—It mig^t be between two and three, or between 
three and four o’clock; but I will not swear to any hour. 

• 1 2 
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** Mr. Roe.—Oh, my Lord, that will do. Mr. Fitzpatrick, take it 
down just his Lordship gfves it; his Lordship thinks it might be 
between two and four o’clock. 

Lord Ferrers.—It might be that, but I do not swear it. 

“ Mr. Roe.—No, my Lord, you are not required to swear positively. 

“ Mr. Fitzpatrick having made this alteration in his Lordship’s de¬ 
position, then read on without further interruption, until he came to 
that part of his Lordship’s evidence, ‘and that the value of the said 
boK is la.’ 

“ Ijord Ferrers.—I do not swear it iS worth 1*. or 6d. 

“ Mr. Roe. —^Well, then, say 4d. 

“ Lord Ferrers.—No, nor 4d. I ’won’t swear that it is worth any¬ 
thing ; indeed, I don’t think it is worth anything, for it only cost me 
half'a-crown two years ago, and T have been using it ever sinte. 

“ Mr. Roe.—^Then, Mr. Fitzpatrick, put it down that his Lordship 
does not know the value of it, but that the box cost him half-a-crown 
two yehrs ago. 

“ Lord Ferrers.—I have, not the least objection to telling you what 
it cost me. 

“ The rest of the evidence was then gone through, and his Lord- 
ship was, without any further opposition, bound over, according to the 
usual form, in the sum of £20, to appear at the next Westminster 
Sessions, and give evidence at the trial of the prisoners, who were now 
fully®iiomm i tted. 

“ Lord Ferrers, after'being bound over, said, that it was not at all 
improbable but .that he should be laid up with the gout, in the country, 
at the time of the irial. 

“ Mr. Roe.—If that should be the case, your Lordship has only to 
send up a certificate to that effect, from your physician in the country, 
to me here, and I will tak? care that it shall be laid before the Court, 
and then you will be excused altogether. 

“ Plank, the chief officer, here observed to the. magistrate, that the 
certificate jtself would not do ; for the Court would not look at it 
unless the physician who signed it, or some one who saw him sign it, 
and could make an affidavit of that fact, were present in court 

“ Lord Ferrens.—Poh, don't talk .such stuff to me ; don’t tell me 
that a certificate from a physician wo^’tflo; I kn6w it will, 

“ Plank.—I assure your Lordship that it will not, because I have 
repeatedly upon trials seen it rejected. 

“ Mr. Roe.—I believe Plank is right; but your Lordship can get 
your butler to see the certificate signed byjihe physician in the country, 
and then he can bring it up to town and give evidence at the trial that 
he sgw It signed: but, perliaps, after all, the best way for yOur Lord- 
ship will be not to have the gout at all at the time.’ 

This is quite admirable. Really Mr. Roe will redeem the character 
of the police-bench. * The quiet humour on.his recommendation to his 
liordship is impayabh. We wonder whether the gout, which is evi¬ 
dently bespoken by Lord Ferrers for the September Sessions, will be 
sept home ‘ in time. If not, and that hi$ Lordship were rpally to 
appear himself, it would-be almost worthwhile even to be in town in 
September to be present at the trial. * « 
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23d. From the annual returns of the porter brewers, it aj)pears 
that the consumption of that cominoditf has decreased to the extent 
of 80,000 barrels during the past >ear. The reduction of the duties on 
gin is, we think, at the bottom of this. We should like to see Hogarth’s 
“ Gin Lane” and “ Beer Street” republished at one penny each. They 
would do more good than waggon-loads of “Tracts.” Upon this 
subject, the evidence before the Police Committee is curious. An 
officer of jjolice is under examination; — 

“ What effect has the reduced price of gin had in your district ? — I 
think there is a great deal move drunkenness; I think it was one of the 
worst things ever done in the world ; if they had raised it a penny, in¬ 
stead of fulling it, it would have been a very good thing. 

“ What is the price it is retailed at ?—You may have verj good gin 
at 2^d.*a quartern,— \Qd. a pint; but what they call famous is 3d.,—• 
that is. Is, a pint; that is what is called ‘blue ruin.’ 

“ Do you find the,re is a great deal of drunkenness among jieople 
who are not thieves?—Most certain; the first days in the week you 
will always find somebody ilrunk, because thei'e are very few tailors 
and shoemakers that will work on the first days in the week.” 

We are not amongst those who think that a workman pursuing a 
sedentary and unhealthy occupation commits a grievous sin if he takes 
au occasional holiday; but we most sincerely deplore that the over¬ 
building of the metropolis prevents him taking this holiday as he ought 
to do. He must, in most cases, walk three ot four miles beforeJif can 
get into fresh air; and it is utterly impossible that he can find any 
place where a manly game may be played, as in the old days. It is 
tln^surne in all over-grown towns. At Manchester, many of the walls 
announce that any persons playing at ball against them will be prose¬ 
cuted “according to law.” The unhappy bojs of the metropolis are 
sadly off in this particular. Where can they assemble for ciickct, or 
traj)-bat, or bass-ball ? The beadle is after them if they attempt to 
jjrolUne a square; and thus they naturally resort to “ chuck-farthing.” 
The Police Report ^llu.strates this : — 

“ What are the instructions that you give to your men with’respect 
to the gambling in the streets? —We alwajs drive them away, but w'e 
do not see it once a month. 

“ Is the Greeii-Park in ytmr district?—No. 

“ Would there be any difficulty in preventing the constant gara*bl\)ig 
that is going on in the open day-light in’ the Green Park?—If there 
were some spirited young men that could go into it, men that could 
jump and runabout, they^could soon put a stop to it. 

“Do not you see it in*other parts of the town?—I haYe seen it; I 
have seen it near St. Martin's Church ; bht they get into the avenues, 
and the moment we go away they I'un back again; there wants to be 
a man stationed there.” 

Is this to be wondered at? Boy^ will have.excitement. Amongst 
the greatest reproaches that foreigners have a right to make against our 
engropsing commercial character is this,—that, as a nation, we make 
no provision for the harmless amusements of the humbler classes, and 
absolutely look upon such amusements as^jinful. And then we turn up 
our eyes that they driid^ ^n. 
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Every day adds something new to that oollectiOB of facts 
which proves ilic unparalleled wisdom of our laws, The escape of 
Sheen, for the omission, in the indictment, of the second name of the 
child whom he slew, will not readdy be forgotten. Something like an 
argument for that decision was raised upon the necessity of unde- 
viutinsT preciseness in the description of a,person murdered; hut 
w’hat shall we think of tlie following refinement ?<— 

“ At the Berkshire assues, a woman was charged with murdering 
her child by wilfully suffocating it. Before any evidence, c<junsel sub¬ 
mitted that the woman must be acquitted of this murder, 6erat/»e at the 
coroner's inqve’it, the name of on^ of the Jurors was stated to be 
Thomas Winter Borne^ instead of Thomas Winter Burn. The oppo¬ 
site counsel suggested, in substance, that an orthographic mistake could 
not prove th© vfoinan to be innocent of the murder. Mr.“ Baron 
Vaughan: ‘I cannot hold that Borne and Burn are the same name, 
aod I am cleatly of opinion that this objection puts an end to the case. 
The prisoner must be discharged.’” 

Wise laws! Admirably adapted for the prevention of crime by the 
most simple and direct administration of Justice! Precious legacies 
of the wisdom of past ages! Gems, of which we caniiol moie ad¬ 
mire the original diamonds (the statutes) than the magnificent settings 
in which we now behold them (the dicta of the JudgO'.,') Far ihstant 
be the day when you shall be subjected to the pruning knife of rash 
innovji^trs, who would madly render you consistent and intelligible! 

• I ' 

25fA, A great noise has been made about the influence of the 
Irish priesthood fis displayed in the late Clare election It certai‘'ly 
has been extreme—far greater than has ever been displaced before: 
but it is quite extraordinary that not one single one of the thousand 
and two people who have written on the suhjeef has mentioned the 
point in which its wonderful power has been displayed. Is it in re¬ 
turning O’Connell? Pugh? O’Connell, one of thein<.elves—a Ca¬ 
tholic—the leader of all Catholics—in Ireland! Why, at the general 
election'in 1826, they beat a Beresford in the county of Waterford, by 
a majority of three, four, to one. Returning O’Connell for Clare is, 
after that, nothing. But the priesthood had the power to keep the 
whole population, during an election of above a vieeV, from douching 
<}rop of whiskey! If they can do that, their power is fur more irre- 
81 ^tible than that of the parliament of the United Kingdom: That, as 
has been said, can do all, save make a man a woman, or a woman a 
man; but what is that as compared with keeping an Irishman from 
whiskey, when his blood is up ? Tuf! Trifles \ 

w . * 

261A. The charges against O’Connell are becoming very serious. 
The petition of certain freeholders of jClare affirms that said Daniel 
is Grand Master of the. Order of Liberators; ^tid Mr. Cobbett affirms 
that said Daniel is running iTild, touching the matter of “ Franking.” 

I have received a lette# franked by Mr. 0‘Obnnell, and dated 
^rom Limerick, 12th July, dhdtged 2s. 8d. postaJge, having on it the 
post-maric, * Above the privileged number;* and, therefore, I have not 
iajeen it; for, though I have no objection to ‘Mr O’Connell’s enjoying 
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the gflory of franking, I have a great objection to be made to pay for 
it. I have occasionally, and, indeed, verjifreqiieutly (more than tv^ice 
a week), received franked letters, during twenty-eight years: that to 
say, I have received more, I am sure, thi^n three thousand franh, 
and this is the Jirst time that I ever received a frank with this stamp 
of worthlessness upon it. Long observation has taught me (and 
taught us all, indeed) how difficult it is for law-givers to bridle thp 
tongue; but, surely, they may restrain the hand from transgressing 
limits arithmetically prescribed by the law.”—Hume himself could 
not have written more pathetically upon such a sin. 

21th. We execrate the memory of Mrs. Brownrigg, who 
“ Whipp’d two female prentires to death,” 
but we*snffer our wives and daughters to buy their dresses of milliners 
who compel their girls to work eighteen hours in the twenty-four; 
and who, as a natural consequence, die of consumption, or throw 
themselves upon Fleet-street. An inquest was held the other day 
upon an unfortunate creature, whose life^was sacrificed to such infa¬ 
mous exertions, at sofhe “ Magasin des Modes.” With all our hatred 
of slavery, we really cannot attempt an answer to the sneers of the 
colonist's, while such enormities exist among ns. But the miseries of 
the unhappy milliners arise out of the demands of “ Fashion,” which 
is the most cruel, capricious, selfish, exclusive, ignorant, and ugly 
reptile that crawls upon the earth,—and, therefore, they are net;iegsary. 

^Sth. The men who were committed by the verdict of a coroner’s 
inquest, upon a charge of wilful murder, in kdlirrg Lord Mountsand- 
ford in a street-row at Windsor, have been tried at the Berkshire as¬ 
sizes, and found guilty of manslaugliter. The misguided person, by 
whose culpable violence the unfortunate nobleman w^s proved to have 
met his death, has been sentenced to transportation tor life. Tlic two 
others implicated ifi the affray, to two years’ imprisonment. Only one 
witness proved the identity of these latter persons ; and he distinctly 
.swore that neither of them pushed Lord Monntsandford down, or 
kicked him, but that they were engaged in the general affray without 
offering ^ny particular violgnce to the suffering individual. This is a 
somewhat har4 judgment updh these unhappy persons. The gentle¬ 
men commenred the fighting, and because one pf their number is hn- 
happily killed,, those not of the quality of gentlemen must participate 
in the penalties of the crime. Mr. Baron Vaughan very legally in¬ 
formed the jury in his charge, that “ the insulting language of Ihemtft 
towards the gentlemen was not to be borne !'* We trust that the fatal 
issue of this afiair will have a natural tendency to render street-rows 
and larks a little less fashionable. 

Somewhat in connexion with this matter, is a proceeding at the 
Windsor Quarter-Sessions, held on FridRjf last, which may elucidate 
the state of that favoured'abode of royalty, consequently, that 
home of all the virtues and decencies of life, during the carnival of 
the Xscmt races. The .streets, no doubt, as one of the witnesses upon 
the ^bove trial saidi ‘R arc shamefuUi^ lighted—and as to being 
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'watched, the few old men who parade the town appear more fit to be 
in their beds or an hospital.^ iTiis is the condition of most country 
towns, and Windsor has no special advantages for immorality in this 
■ particular. It appears, however, that the town, on the occasion of the 
races, is given up, in the most notorious manner, to all the profligacies 
whicli aic incident upon gambling. At these Quarter-Sessions, Mr. 
Maurice Swabey officiated (ift the absence of Sir Giffin Wilson) as 
recorder; and he thus delivered himself to the grand jury;— 

“ There is one subject to which it may be fitting that I should ad¬ 
vert—a subject which seems to have given rise to general complaint on 
the part of the inhabitants of the borough, and respecting which a pub¬ 
lic meeting has hem already hdd in this Hali,—! allude to the practice 
of gambling, which, it is said, has now increased to a very pernicious 
extent during the week of Ascot races. This allegation may or may 
not be true ; for the present purpose, however, I will assume, that it is 
founded in fact.^ I allude more particularly to the meeting held on 
tWs occasion, for the pm pose of noticing some observations—as un¬ 
just and unjustifiable as uncalled for—which were made by an indi¬ 
vidual present, witli regard io the chief magistrate of the borough. As 
these remarks, impugning the conduct of the chief magistrate, were 
evidently made by one wholly ignorant of the duties of the important 
office which he ventured to attack, and as they may probably derive 
some sort of credit and importance if suffered to pass wholly uncontiu- 
dict^ I will now lake leave to mention what are the duties pertaining 
to the office of chief magistrate. It seems to have been an impression 
on the mind of this individual, that these duties are somewhat analogous 
to those ol constable. It is hardly necessary for me to state, howei er, 
that they widely dilter; and that by attempting to confound them, and 
by performing duties which belong to the inferior officer, his worship 
would have forgot what was due to himself, aiwl at the same time have 
compromised the dignity of his commission. 1 have understood that a 
late magistrate of this borough did so interfere, and I do not hesitate 
to say, that if so, he interfered most improperly. His worship, in fact, 
does not possess the power of abating the nuisance in question. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that by the chief magistrate can put down 

either gambling houses or houses of ill fame. This is a power which, 
by the 25lh of Geo. XII, c. 26, is vested inpany two mhabitaiUs. It is 
\'iii thfeir power to give notice, in writing^ to the constable, complaining 
of such pmbling house or house of ill fame being kept within the pre¬ 
cincts of the borough. It is then the duty of the constable to take such 
uersons before the tlijcf magistrate, who, upon their making Oath as to 
ine tiuthofthe charge, and entering into the usual recognizances to ap¬ 
pear at the Sessions, Will also bind over the constable in the sum of 
SO/, tq prosecute the offenders. It then becomes the duty of his wor¬ 
ship to issue his warrant, but you wilj^perceive that in thefirst instance 
it is the duty of the inhabitants to ofiginatetthc complaint and set all 
this complex maatinery motion. Tl^ggrieved parties first make 
a formal coipplaint to the cqpStablci (tie o^stabje takes the complain¬ 
ing parties btdbre thq ipayOtr. lastly, his| Worship Issues hi.s wt^rrant 

and holds the constable to bail. By, adopting the course which has 
been previously insisted op, not only wouldHb^ chief magistrate over- 
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step his duty, but he would be bepfinmng. at the wrong end. If the 
chief magistrate had been so unfortunate as to commit the mislake 
which was so urgently pressed upon fiiin, he would in all probability 
long before this have had cause to repent of his interference, by having 
a inandamus moved for against him in the King’s Bench, for it so hap¬ 
pens that persons are not generally apt to attribute the purest motives 
to those who, in their magisterial capacity, overstep the strict line of 
their duty.” 

Umpfi! Mr. Maurice Swabey!—^This power of the magistracy is the 
most irregular engine in the World, it sometimes drags along like 
the Court of Chancery ;—and at others is as prompt as a provost- 
marshal in a campaign. Do you remember the committal of a respect¬ 
able tradesman to the tread-mill, for an alleged offence against the va¬ 
grant acf ?. That was sharp work. We have no doubt that the Grand 
Jury of Windsor were most effectudlly blinded by this “learned dust” 
which you so kindly threw into their eyes; but they are not to be quite 
put off their scent. Mr. Maurice Swabey, you have read “ the va¬ 
grant act.’’ Every body knows how diligently you have read it. Why, 
then, did you not iriform these jurorsthat itcontained the following words; 

“ Every person playing or betting in any street, road, higlinay, or 
other open and public place^ at or with any table or instrument of 
gaming, at any game, or pretended game or chance,” “ shall be deemed 
a rogue and vagabond, within the true intent and meaning of this act; 
and it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace to commit sucK of¬ 
fender (being thereof convicted before him by the confession of such 
offender, or by the evidence on oath of one or more credible witness or 
witnesses) to the house of' correction,” , 

Nov, Mr. Swabey, will you contend that the open booths on Ascot 
course, and the ground floors in the town of Windsor, with every at- 
Iraciion of lights, and placards, and unclosed shutters, aud this dis|ilay 
at au early hour of the evening, are not open and public places ; and 
are you not sure in your conscience that the mayor of Windsor might 
have sent his constables, and arrested every one of the offenders against 
decency? Shame on such quibbling. But tlie public have memories, 
Mr. Swabey. Till within these three years, proclamation was annually 
made that no E. O. tables, or other gambling, would hopemiittcd on the 
race-course; and Clie same^ojjce was issued for the town of Wind¬ 
sor. 'Ehe new master of the buck-hounds—not very squeamish upoii 
matters of public morals (a Wellesley!)—perceived that the race-fund 
would be mateiially improved by the receipt of the enormous sums 
which the proprietors of Landon hells, and other sharpers, would be- 
willing to pay fiJlr the privilege' to fleece their dupes upon the course,— 
,to Say nothing of the great attraction whicK the races yi^ould then pre¬ 
sent to the sprigs of nobility, who are not yet members of club-houses, and 
their miatfesaes-^aud to the clerks and shopmen who would then ride 
twenty miles td see “ Rdbge et Noir,” without* molestation, and rob 
their masters* tills fbr-eVer after. The prodatnation of the magistrates 
was, therefore, got rid of. At Windsor, same official balance of 
good imd evil took place; and the sharps'were admitted, to light up 
half the bouses there, during the race-week,rfind bedl- off the rich harvest 
of this their immnnitydrom all police interference* Now it does sin- 
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gularly enonob happen in the very year in which<thie profligacy is carried 
to such an extent of oiitrage'against decency, that the inhabitants hold a 
public meeting to remonstrate against it, that the mayor of Winihor 
is clerk of the course to Ascot races, and the town clerk of fVmdsor the 
treasuier to Ascot races. What situation Mr. Maurice Swabey is to 
hold in that royal establishment we have not heard. Seriously, this 
attempt to whitewash such official recklessness is a little disgusting. 
This learned magistrate of Union-Hall knows perfectly well, that if 
the ina^or and town-clerk had been inclined to put down the open 
gambling of which the decent inhabitants complain, an information 
from a constable might have procured a warrant, which would have 
swept away the tables, and their keepers, without any “ complex ma¬ 
chinery,” in one half-hour, and sent all the offending parties to the tread¬ 
mill. But then the mayor must have been a free agent; kis hands 
were tied, and his eyes were blinded by the higher responsibilities of 
derk of the ooitrse to Ascot. The town-clerk was in the same predica¬ 
ment. And thus a London magistrate is brought down to expound 
the law relating to itinerant gamblers, after this edifjiug fashion. Who 
can fathom the depths of sjcophancy ? 

29th. The King’s Speech is, as usual, a production niost ingeniously 
contrived to throw the least possible light ujion subjects upon which 
we are not fully informed, and to talk about those we know of in as 
baldrfnd uninteresting a style as any effort of stupidity could de\ise. 
We wonder people havo not long since ceased to attach any sort of 
interest to these documents. With regard'to the speech before ns, it 
is well observed'by the Times, that “the repeal of the Test Act-jtliat 
measuie by which both its friends and enemies will agree to distin¬ 
guish exclusively the Session just expired—has not received the 
slightest notice from his Majesty’s Ministeis; as if any accession to 
liberty, civil or religious, was a subject proscribed by those in whose 
names King’s speeches are wont to be delivered.” 


THE DREAMINGS OF AN IDEALIST. 

1 AM one of those who take a pleasure ‘in losing* themseVes in the 
intricacies of speculation. My greatest delight is to make an eternity 
of my thoughts, and gather up all I ha^ ever possessed or desired into 
a changeless indi\idual consciousness. My heart feels'freer when I am 
thus employed; sorrow and disappointment lose their earthly gross¬ 
ness, and leave only a tender sensation like a reflex gladness. The 
world is then within the 'fphere of my own soul, and is ruled and, 
moulded by my will. External objects, as they pass before me, are 
looked at as a fair pageantry, whos9 glorbus original,is imperishably 
mine; and the profound wonders ot nature,‘^though inisxpUcable when 
I eoiltfemplate them with material organs, seem, by a strange and 
mysterious power within an easy lecture for the spirit. That this 
disposition of mind has not been without its influence on njy life, 
may easily be imagined; and there have been some incidents in it 
which have lefr an awe wpon my heart, th^ is bowed, as it were, by 
the untimely birth of fhtUrity. , 
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One of these passages of my strange existeaoe I shall epdeavour 
to relate, and shew how, without eithef 1t)pium or astrohigy, such 
mysterious scenes may pass before the soul, as only its own secret 
energy could produce. 

I was an inhabitant, in my youth, of a lonely and deserted district 
that, tradition said, was once populous, but was then only remarkable for 
the rude simplicity and superstition of its inhabitants. The stories, 
however, which were told of the neighbourhood wore neither like the 
abstracted visionary tales of the Hartz, nor similar to tlje fairy songs 
of the Highlands. They wewe those deep, m^auciioly narrations 
which history writes in reverie—details of human suffering, of events 
that give a voice to the midnight echo, and i^ople the old consecrated 
abbey or the halls of forgotten barOns. I was not singular in having 
a <leep Wneration for the traditions of my birthplace; but, to lye, 
they were something more than tales of tiie winter hearth—they 
were the foundations of my mental character, the knowledge out of 
which my reason formed its theories and abstractions. I 'jhoidd have 
sooner doubted, with Descartes and the Bisiiop of Cloync, tlie reality 
of my own existence, and that of the earth, than have hesitated for a 
moment in yielding my thoughts to their influence. I was always 
surrounded by some of tlie beings whose history they told. My sym¬ 
pathies were all employed on the events of their existence; and my 
mind, at last, became so habituated to this aerial intercourse, that, for 
wiiat I regarded mere external things, I was as much a disembpdjed 
being as my companions. • 

To a deep thinker, there is mnch less difference between sleeping 
and v^akiiig than to less intellectual characters—to him they are like 
the same state of being. The powers which have been most active 
in one condition are the same which are active in the otlier; and the 
long, changeless stream of existence seems going- uninterruptedly -on, 
lengthening and dee[)ening in its course. I have known many hard 
students whose minds have laboured as mucli in the night as in the 
day; and there are countless instances of imaginative men, to wiiom 
sleep has made revelations of secret and indescribable loveliness. To 
me, employed as 1 generally was, tliere was still leas difference; and 
I might almost be said to live in a dream, which the entire repose of 
the body heightened into a Suj^rnatural vividness and distinctness. 
But, to proceed:—One of my most favorite huuikts was an old Norman 
castle, situated at the extremity of a narrow defile, which here and 
there retained traces of human labour, but for the most part was 
choked up with wild and taiiig'led shrubs. The place had once been of 
considerable importance, and the last in the line of its original inlia- 
bitants was a courtier of Henry the Eighth. "After this time it became 
deserted, but its traditionary annals continued to be regarded with the 
same reverence; nor could there anywhere be heard wilder tales of 
feudal strife or baronial "magniflcence than in* its neighbourhood. 
These httd all their share of respect in my lone and dteamy reveries ; 
but the later history of this place afiurded,l^ ima^natiou a theme on 
which jt dwelt till thouglrt became deep tunH fervent pa.ssion. 

On the desertion of its noble proprietors, ^h® castle was left to decay, 
and many years intervened before any one thought of taking shelter 
under its rOof. On the accession, howevery ofltfary to the tiironey 
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■when Oipse who hftd embraced the reformed doctrines foresaw the 
approachiiie; storm, many Who were unwilling to forsake their country, 
fled for shelter to such ruinous and deserted buildings as were not 
likely to be speedily reclaimed. The old Not man ruin was well cal¬ 
culated for the purposes of such a retreat, and it became the refuge- 
place of one of the Protestant prebends of a neighbouring catheeb al. 
lie was accompanied in his retreat by an only daughter, whose filial 
piety would not suffer her to leave him in his ‘solitude. While 
they dw elt here she seems to have been a ministress of love and mercy 
to the surrounding hamlets. Sometimes daring, with her father, to aid 
flie devotion of the little flock that remained iaifliiul to (he truth, and 
at others stealing forth to administer comfort to the sick or the aged. 
Her memory was like a sweet and gentle dew on that lonely place; 
ai^d there was not a flowery bank or murmuiiiig rivulet vdilch was 
not, in some w^y or the other, associated with her name. Her father 
and she remfifeed here in safety for a considerable time, till, al length, 
the cruel vigilance of Bonner discoveied the piebend’s letreat, anti 
hastened to make him a sacrifice to his barbarous su]>erslition. The 
father and daughter were both seized and carriwl befoio the council, 
where, after a long eiwamination, the former was condemned to expiate 
the Clime of an open confession of the truth in the flames. His 
daughter escaped, it is probable, through the inuhgnaut salisfaction 
already given by the condemnation of her parent, and she was left with 
hintli'iritig his few lemaining hours'rather through carelessness than 
merqy. f 

Borne up by the same strength which had been her comfort and 
support in solitude, she passed, it is said, the night preceding his 
execution in listening at intervals to bis parting exhortations, and at 
others in watching his quiet peaceful slumber, which was like death, 
disarmed of its sting and teiror. The fearful nioirow came and passed, 
and, under the cloud of its night, the martyr’s orphan bore back the 
ashes of her fatlier to the solitary mansion which had futnished them 
with shelter. Here, it seems, she continued to malvc her home, holding 
communion with po one, but when some purpose of charity called her 
forth, and then retiring into her loneliness,—too goiille not to be 
brokcn-licarted, but too full of hope not to bear her anguish. 

How long she remained here, wheihen she died under those ruined 
walls, or passed the rest of her life amid oflier scenes, what was her 
fate, tradition had not recorded; and there was an uncertainty and 
mystery in this latter part of her history, which strongly fuvouied the 
creations of my imagination. The other with w Inch these solitai y 

scenes w'ere peopled were to me more like the person^ of a drama; but 
the vision of that meek and lonely girl was constantly with me; it hung 
upon my heart like a ‘•pint of hojic and joy, and I felt myselfhnked to 
her by a spell that must last for ever. 

This was the bright and sunny period»of tpy existence. J had 
before, and have since* been little affected by the cares or caprices of 
fortune, but, during that period, I seemed to move in an element of 
de|ight. My mind was Redded to the fairest .being in its intellectual 
creation, and, wherever tpy fancy wandere^J, I still heard the* same 
happy and unceaiShg song of love. But Ct js not the things of the 
earth only that are SUl^ect to change. ^ 
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I was sitting one evening under what had onofif- been the portcullis 
of the castle, looking down through the d^p grwn valley before me, 
and which might almost be said to be flooded with the full thick 
melody of the birds, wht. a heavy sultry haze fell over the scene, and 
it became silent as at midnight. I felt my heart oppressed by this 
change of external nature, and, retiring within myself, I became gra¬ 
dually insensible to everytliing without. But thought was awake, and 
quickened into unwonted activity. The sphere of vision seemed almost 
interminable, and I saw around me, with but one e.vt‘eption, all the 
forms with which 1 had ever h^ld communion. She alone was absent 
who was to me as existence, and I felt as if sinking into nothing while 
vainly endeavouring to call her to me. At length, at the farthest verge 
of that wide sphere, she appeared rising, like a thin impalpable mist, 
and can*e Vielbre me. There was a mysterious change in her appear¬ 
ance, wliich T cannot describe, but 1 felt that her spirit could no longer 
bold communion with mine. I struggled with the strength of my 
whole being to retain her, but it was in vain; and I saw her vanii^h, 
as it. were, into another eternity. 

The hea\ incss of the night passed sxvfof, but I have been from that 
hour alone in the wide world of existence. 1 have journeyed since then 
over seas and continents, and have felt my material IVame wasting- 
under the ri'tuniing years; but 1 have found no change or rest to my 
thouglits. 'I’hat lost vision has never returned, and I ha\ c had no com¬ 
panion in my long wandering hut my own dark fancies. Sometimos, 
indeed, in the vast desert or the pathless forest, 1 have doubted wndthor 
Iheii- silence was not made audible by her voice; and 1 have sometimes 
thqjight, when the clear midnight sky seemed receding Lulo its ever- 
Ia^lillg depths, that I saw her gliding in the blue thin element. But 
these were momentary tlioughts, and 1 shrunk back into mj former 
solitude. 

1 have rend of soihe who, penetrating into the secret holds of nature, 
have gained a mastery over her elements, that enabled'them to change 
her ordinary coursijs; and there are strange talcs of others who; in the 
dark ages of the world, were able, 'by an abstruse and hidden art, to 
control the actions of spiritual beings. But, brooding, as I have done, 
on tliese unearthly my-steties, neither could I ever discover, in the wild 
sublimities of tlio old magicians, nor in the intellectual anatomies of 
philosophy, auything tliat coulU bring back to me that companion of 
my spirit. I have been able to see wonders in the universe of being 
that arc hidden to other eyes; have lived from my youth in a state of 
almost-perfect idealism ; agd have felt as if the outwanl form I bear 
were every day ..becoming les.s and less a barrier to my desires: but 
tliere is a charmed circle, which I cannot pass, and within which there 
is a something tells me that that fair bright form is fletl, fr<mi which 
the destiny of my earthly nature has separated me. A dark and fearful 
doubt comes over me .sometimes whether I may ever enter that inner 
sphere of being; whether, — though I i'eel it is the law d' my existence 
to be for ever quickening in perception,—may notbe another law 
which shall repel me when 1 approach its^conAncs. 

Tliere are awful gnlphs in the wjde sea of thought, down which 
we may plunge till we^art lost in their abysses.—I have tempted them, 
but in vain! 


c 
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No. V. 

And so, most tasteful and provident pubUp, you are going out of 
town on Saturday next?—We envy you. Mars is gone, and Sontag'is 
gone, and Pasta is going—and Velluti is out of voice—and they are 
l)laying tragedies at the Haymarket*—and Vauxhall will never be dry 
again—and the I*unny Club are drenched to their skins every day— 
and “ the sweet shady side of Pall Mall’* is a forgotten blessing. 
You will be dull in the country if this weather continue—but not so 
dirty as upon the Macadam. So go. 

We shall stay b^nd, with the Duke of Wellington, to look after 
business,! Jt would not do for cither of us to be gadding, while Ire¬ 
land, Sind Tiuf}^, and Portugal want watching. The times arc get¬ 
ting ticKlish, ’’^e stocks are rising most dreadfully, ns the barometer 
falls; and the Squirearchy are beginning to dread that the partridges 
W'ill be drowned. That wiK be a sad drawback from the delights of a 
two-shilling quartern-loaf. For ourselves, we have plenty of work cuj, 
out for us, in this our abiding-place. The fewer the books which are 
published, the more we shall have to draw upon our own genius; and 
the duller the season, the more vivacious must we be to put our 
readcis in spirits. But we have consolation approaching in the shape 
of ailTUsing work. Immediately that Parliament is up, the newspapers 
will begin to lie, “ like thunder,” Tom Pipes would say. What 
mysterious murders, what heart-rending accidents, what showers of 
bonnets in the PaiHington Canal, what legions of unliappy children 
dropped tit honest men’s doors ! We have got a file of the Morning 
Herald for the last ten years;—and we give the worthy labourers in 
the accident line fan notice, that if they hash up the old stories with 
the self-same sauce, as they are wont to do, witliout substituting the 
pistol for the razor, and not even changing the Christian name of the 
young ladies who always drown themselves when Parliament is up, we 
shall take the matter into our own hafids, and write a “ Chapter of 
Accidents” that wiU drive these poor pretenders to the secrets of liemp 
and ratsbane fairly out of the field. But fhis for their private ear. 

Do you think of going to the Corti,inent, dear readers?—or shall 
yoSi be satisfied with a watering-jilace ? We apprehend that very few 
of you will be content with a month or two at your country-houses, to 
see if any good can be done with your t^pamts and poor neighbours. 
By the bye. the Quaiterly U hard upon ye fifthe aristocracy, touching 
this matter. The Quaiterly! 

‘ What IS the condition ot the country-seat of the absentee proprietor ? 
The mansion-house deserted and closed; the approaches to it ragged and 
grass-grown ; the chiinneys, “ those windpipes (» goo4 hospitality," as an 
old Epgftsb poet calls them, giving no token of the cheerful fire within ; 
the gardens runmng to waste, or, perchance, made a source of menial 
jnofit; the oU fAitiUy servauta dismissed, and some rude bailiff or country 
attorupy* rulhig paramount m the place. The surrounding cottagers, who 
have denved their support frcim the vicinage, deprived of this, pass into 
deatitution and YrrelNUdness; either abandOP&ng^ fheir homes, throwing 
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themselves upon parish relief, or seeking provision means yet more des¬ 
perate. The farming tenantry, though less immediately dependent, yet all 
partake, more or less, in the evil. The charities and hospitalities which 
belong to such a mansion lie dormant; the clergyman is no longer sup¬ 
ported and aided in his imporiant duties ; the family pew in the church is 
closed; and the village churchyard ceases to be a place of pleasant meeting, 
where the peasant’s heart is gladdened by the kindly notice of liis landlord. 

‘ We must not be accused of overcharging this picture, for we have our¬ 
selves seen sdl that we describe. We remember, too, with painful exactness, * 
the expressions and tone of some pf those remaining behind in these deserted 
places ; the mixture of sorrow and bitterness with which they told, in an¬ 
swer to our inquiries, “ that th6 family were gone to live somewhere in 
France, had sent away the servant s, and shut up the house." Is it to be wonr 
dered at that distress and crime should follow close upon all this ? And ifit 
be so, are those altogether innocent who can consent to forfeit the fair con¬ 
dition imwhich Providence has placed them, as the protectors of the hap¬ 
piness and virtue of others V 

Altogether innocent ? Most shamefully and despetately guilty;— 
basely ^(l ignorantly selfish-dishonest violators of the only moral 
condition u])on which property is held, th^t of adequately discharging 
the obligations attached to its possession. Blind slaves of your own 
senseless avarice or desperate folly, do you think that you can long 
continue to retain your acies upon an irresponsible title ? Look to 
yourselves. Keep down the galling sense of the inequalities of society 
by active benevolence—above all, lift up your own minds to the level 
of those whom you call “ the lower classes,” and would treat, you 
dared, as the bondsmen of the soil:—if they should make the discovery, 
which you are forcing upon them, that you are worthless and useless, 
theee is not a statute in Westminster,can save ^our children from 
hewing the oaks which your grandfathers have planted. But we 'are 
growing too serious for this matter ; and do not mean our invective 
for any readers of tlie London, but for those who habitually sendMlieir 
jiroxies against all bills for the importation of corn and the emancipa¬ 
tion of Catholics, and who, it is fair to presume, do not read any tiling. 
We have no objection, after a fagging session, that ye of the true 
English race of gentleman Shall take a run to Borne or Geneva, or a 
sail up the Rhine or the Danube, for a month or two; so that y« 
come back to welcome your friends at the season of pheasant shooting, 
(patrons we we of all genertmg sports if not carried to excess) —ta£e 
especial care that the tap of October for the tenantry is duly rejiie- 
nished,—and keep op^n house lor a fortnight at Christmas. Hiches 
iilRyour hands Will iertilize the earth; and long may ye hold them,and 
be a blessing to all aromjd^Ou! With tegairi to this said lour, we 
have a pleasant book to offer you, which goes over rather new ground. 
It is written by au agreeable person, who k*uows as much of the Green- 
Room as Colonel"Beikcley ;—and therefore, in his new capacity of a 
traveller, takes especial care to be as smart and lively as if he had the 
fear of the shilling-galle^ before his eyes.* Planchtj’s Descent of the 
Danube”* may, perhaps, help your determination as to your “where¬ 
about;”—and, in your uncertainty as to tjje choice of a passport, you 
May^ perhaps, give a call, in consequence of skimming this goodly 

* Dest^nt of the Pauube, fi»m Ratisbon to Vienna,' ftc. Sy J. R. Planch^, 8vo« 
Duncan. • / 
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volume, upon the Atsilbassador of Bavaria. Ratisbon is the city from 
which our voyap^er starts, <ai3d many are the legends which he has 
picked up of castles and monasteries, enough for six tragedies and sixty 
melodrames. Mf. Planch^ has an ear for music (he was “ poet ” 
to Weber), end rates the English soundly “ as the only peopJ^fHwho 
have no idea of siugmg in parts. * He, therefore, insists that ive arc 
not a musical nation. The truth is, that the common people^aire 
become too pressed down by labour to compete with the “ Bavarian 
buuers” in this particular; and, moreover, the progress of knowledge 
is an enemy to such accomplii^meiits., We have never been a merry 
people since the time when witches were burnt. But part-sin|^ng’* 
was common enough whep the Book of Sports was in \qgue;—we left 
off the amusement as we began to think. However, we trust the faculty 
will come back witKMr, Irving^jS Millennium. The following story may 
afford us a little consolation under our musical backslidings: — 

‘ Pilgrims, INifm all parts of Germany, flock to Deggendorf upon Saint 
Michad’s eve, v^ich is a celebrated gnade xeit (time of ^ace,) w^n abso¬ 
lution is granted to all comers, m consequence of some miraculoi^ircum- 
stances that, m the year 1337, attended the purloining and insulting of the 
Host by a woman and some Jews; who, having bought the consecrated 
wafer from her, scratched it with thorns tdl it bled, and the image of a child 
appeared; baked it, vision and all, m an oven ; hammered it upon ap aUvil, 
the block of which is still shown to the pilgnm, attempted to cram it down 
“ their accursed,throats,’* (I quote the words of the original description,) but 
were prevented by the hands and feet of the vision atoresaid; and finally, 
despairing to destroy it, ^ung it into a well, which was immediately sur- _ 
rounded by a nimbus, &c. I should not have noticed these disgusting' 
falselioods, but fo;r the melancholy fact, that the circulation of this trumpery 
stoiy w as I onsidered,a sufficient cause, by thepiows Deggendorfers, for the in¬ 
discriminate massacre of all the wretched Jews m the place; which infamous 
and bloody deed was perpetrated the day after Sh Michael, sanctioned by 
Christum pnests, who, m grand prooession, camed back the indestructible 
wafer to tlie church, and solemnly approved, m 1489, by Pope Innocent VIII., 
who issued his bull for tlie general absolution abovementioned Above fifty 
thousand pilgiims assembled here in 1801; and as lateas 1815, so consider¬ 
able v^ere their numbers, that the gi*eater part of them passed the night m 
the streets of the town, and in the fields in its neighbourhood.'—pp. 55, 56. 

We are glad to hear such an excellent account of the King of Ba- 
vai^a, as Mr. Planche gives. He is called the “ King of the Learned” 
the irudits, and “ a good fellow” Iry file peasantry. TKft is well. 
What a pity it is that the welfare of mankind should yet depend upon 
chance in these matters; and that he same age wTiich boasts a 
Louis in Bavaria may be disgraced by a Miguel in Portugal t * 
Mr. Planche occasionmly describes w41/ • But why will he fall injO 
tb0 tnck of men who do not know how to use their Weapon, when he 
^alks of the “ pencil of a Salvator Rosa?” When a man is undertaking 
m ake ideas intelligible by words, what has he to do with the vague 
g^ieralitiesof another ait? , Mr. Planche tells ua that the wine made 
in the agighbourhood of Aschach, “ i.s the standing joke of the iiiha- 
bitaaits themselves.” Its qualities must be very inspiriting, then;—for 
marvellous must be the properties pf that wine whipb would produce 
any joke'in a Cierman. But we turn to a more inviting subject :‘— 
tThe Linzer,ivo)p|eii are &«&ed for beauty, if we may believe the guide- 
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books, and who would dare to doubt them upon «tubject ?—^honestly, 

however, I cannot say I remarked any extr 4 i|(^KlinaXy difference between the 
lasses of Liiw and their Bavarian neighbours. The young females of the 
lower and middling classes, throughout the south of Germift-ny, are in general 
plump, good-humoured looking girls, with florid complexions, large laughing 
blue eyes, snub noses, and light hair. Amongst the nobility and gentry, 
indeed, are some of the loveliest creatures I ever saw,* and more resembling 
our own sweet countrywomen than the females of any other nation in Eu- • 
rope.’—^p. 145. 

It is marvellous to see how well a man writes when he has vivfd 
impressions of what he writes iriaout. The following description of a 
dangerous passage in the Danube came, we are sure, hot from the, 
pen; and does not want ‘ the pehcil of Salvator Rosa /— 

‘ The traveller now approaches the most extraordinlgy scene on the long 
Danube, from its source m the Black Forest, to its mouth in the Black Sea. 
As soon as a bend of the river has shut out the view of Grein and its chateau, 
a mass of rock and castle, scarcely distinguishable from eadj other, appears 
to rise in the middle of the stream before you. The flood roars and. rushes 
round each side of it; and ere you can perceive which way the boat will take, 
it dashes down a slight fall to tlie left, struggldS awhile with the waves, and 
then sweeps round Mjween two crags, on wliich are the fragments of old 
square towers, with micifixes planted before them. It has scarcely righteU 
itself from this first shock, when it is borne rapidly forward towards an im¬ 
mense block of stone, on which stands a third tower, till now hidden by the 
others, and having at its foot a dangerous eddy. The boat flashes like light¬ 
ning through the tossing waves, Within a few feet of the vortex, and comes 
immediately into still water, leaving the passengar who beholds this scene 
for the first time, mute with wonder and admiration. These are the Scyllaand 
Cha^bdis of the Danube, the celebrated Strudel and Wirbcl. The jiassage 
is made in little more than the time it takes to read theaabove brief descrip¬ 
tion, and I could scarcely scratch down the outlines of these curious crags 
and ruins, before I was whirled to some distance beyond them.’ 

‘ There can be no doubt that, in ewlier ages, there must have been con¬ 
siderable danger in passing these falls and eddies; and even now, when the 
water is low, an inexperienced or careless steersman might easily get the 
bottom of his boat kn6cked out in the Strudel, or its side staved in by the 
crags of the Hausstein, under dther of which circumstances the passengers 
would stand a very fair chanCe of being drowned, I cannot help thinking 
our own rather a narrow eseape, for my readers will recollect that, on leav¬ 
ing Nieder-Walsee, our worthy pilot was lying dead drunk in the stern of 
the boat. Tfe our utter astonisbJhe®t, however, upon approaching the Grgin- 
Schwall, ha managed to get Upon ]^$ legs, and, as if sobered for the moment 
by a sudden sense of his own situation, snatched the rudder ftom the boy 
(who ih a few minutes would certainly have had us upon,the rocks), steered 
us manfully and’ cleverly throiu^ the Strudel a^, Wirbel, and then flung 
himself down again on his Sti^ as drunk and fplfnsible as before. Had 
we been aware of the vicinity of these places, wq should certainly have taien 
a pilot on board at Aidagger, blit we. had no idea we were so near them, 
and the poor fellows who- rowed Us were altc^ether ignorant of the river, 
and merely woridng their way to Vienna.’—^pp. IQB-igid;'. 

A pleasant situation, truly! , ^ 

And, now, with'these specimens of Mr. Ploiicni’s book before you, 
perhaps you will spend a motftli cm the Deiiiiftm. It is a newer thing 
than the Rhine ; and there is no steam-boat to take off the romanfce 
of the* enterprise. By thc^bye,—-you, an^dll your family, of course 
August, 1828 . * K 
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know French. Tliat language will carry you thitJugh Germany. If 
there be the slightest hitcft in your pronunciation, you cannot do bet¬ 
ter tlian buy an excellent little work, just published by the intelligent 
and accoinplished French master of Eton College, Mr. Tarver. It is 
clear and simple; and, unlike most books on pronunciation, does not 
make a difficult thing more difficult.* 

Mr. Planche’s book is, us you may perceive, a light, gossiping affair, 
and does not much meddle with such dull matters as statistics. If 
you read German, you will find a capital book at Stuttgart, by Dr. 
Ignatius Riidhart, on the Condition of the Kingdom of Bavaria. A 
few particulars may, perhaps, be interesting. The length of this 
kingdom, in the direct line, is about 535t geographical leagues; 
reckoning tlie obliquities of the surface 731#; the total of its superficies 
is 138,359 square miles, ^he number of inhabitants has increased, 
within the last thirty years, about a moiety, and the population 
amotmts nowto 3,743,328 souls, distributed inlo787,818 families. The 
mortality is less than the general proportion elsewhere—not amounting, 
to the dismay of the Maltliusians of Bavaria, to more than the thirty- 
sixth part of the population. This result is attributed, not merely to a 
favourable climate and to the occupations of the^mhabitants, but also 
to the paternal solicitude of the government. Tlie communal divi¬ 
sions of Bavaria amount to 8184. They comprise 208 cities, 410 
market-towns, 28,468 villages, and 19,962 single farms and cottages. 
The number of dwellings amounts to 619,462 ;—so that, at a general 
estimate, it may be concluded that there is a separate house to every 
14 family. 

The state of public instruction is very flourishing. The piipjls in 
the national schodls amount to 489,196, the schools are 5008, and 
the number of masters 7114. Besides these, there are a vast num¬ 
ber. of private schools, nineteen public preparatory ones, ninetetm 
g)mnasii, seven lyceums, various'seminaries for the priesthood, vete¬ 
rinary and agricultural schools, three universities, and a royal academy 
of sciences. For this favourable state of public instruction, Bavaria is 
indebted principally to her kings, the late Maximilian Joseph, and his 
excellent successor. Those who desire information as to the state of 
the agriculture, revenue, and expenditure of Bavaria, or of its ci\il and 
military institutions, will find their curiosity fully satisfied with the 
work we are noticing ; which holds foA'h a practical proof that a liberal 
government is the .soil most conducive to the happiness of a people. 

We are glad to see that the Italians are beginning to direct their 
attention to the great principles of national improvement, in spite of 
bad governments. The atudy of political economy, which may be said 
to have originated in Italy, though afterwards neglected, is once more 
in honour there. We consider this a good symptom of the state of 
the public mind. , We have now before us a little work, ‘ Eeonomia 
Politic^ Eiemeutare,’. published at Genoa, by De Pilippi, which is a 
clear and satisfaetbiy catechism tlf the principles of the science, adapted 
to the ibteHeets of readers of every class. We know of no elementary 
work on; same subject that can be compared, for correctnps and 

• A Compfetc System of Fjench Pronunciation, arranged upon the principle of 
Analysis. By J, Ch* Tarver, Itulau and Co. • , 
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clearness, to this unpretending publication. It is a series of simple 
propositions, linlsed together by deduction tod inference, in a sort of 
mathematical process, which fixes the attention of the reader. We 
single out a few of these propositions to give an idea of the whole con¬ 
text. “ We cannot detach morality from political economy ; morality 
consists in furthering the common weal, which is industry directed to 
universal advantage. History teaches us, that wealth derived from 
industry and civilization proceed together, and that poverty and igno¬ 
rance and barbarism, are also found united.—Politicil economy tends 
t(j repress unjust ambition, by i^iewing, that the surest means of pro¬ 
moting the prosperity of a people are, peace, security and justice—that 
mutual kindness, and free communication and trade, when reciprocal, 
are advantageous to all. The right of property is necessarily attended 
by inequality of riches and of conditions; this inequality acts as a 
stimulus u])on industry, and the wealth of one class ought not to be 
considered as the cause of the poverty of the other. The right of pro¬ 
perty must be protected by just laws ; wherever it is not, as in Turkey, 
barbarism, decay, misery and depopulation are the consequences.— 
Machinery, by cheapening the cost of an*article, increases its con¬ 
sumption, anti, therefore, increases production, which is wealth, and, 
consequently, tends to create or stimulate other branches of industry.” 

A memoir by Pagani’ on ‘ Mendicity and Houses of Charity,’ and 
several dissertations, especially by Tuscans, among whom political 
economy has long been in repute—on fret*, trade, on the improvement of 
agriculture, on the best methods for subduing ihe unwholesomeiicss of 
the jnarnmne, shew that the public attention is alive in a right quarter. 
Tliere is an Agrarian .Journal also established at Florence, and the 
Acaefemy of Geography of that city is an useful institution. 

Tliere have been several statistical works lately published in Italy. 
Ill ‘Petroiii’s Statistics of the Kingdom of Naples,’ we find that in 
1825, tin* yiopulatiou amounted to five millions and a half, shewing an 
increase of nearly two hundred thousand above the census of 1823. 
’I’he number of marriages at the same time was less by ten thousand. 
Deaths hail decreased 15,000. The births of natural children were 
■iH one to twenty-four. With regard to Sicily, we read in a late work by 
Piilinieri, ‘ An Essay on the causes and remedies of the present depres¬ 
sion of agriculture in Sicily,’ that in that fine island there is a lamentable 
deficiency of information upon tHis important branch of knowledge.*, . 

Ju the north of Italy, Quadri has published a statistical account of 
the Venetian provinces. Gioja, the Italian economist, has written a 
work on the ‘ Advantage of Statistics,’ and another on the ‘ Philosophy 
of Statistics,’ in two volumes. De Welz of Naples, after his work on 
the ‘ Magic of Public Credit,’ published .another on the * Necessity 
of Roads,’ as an essential medium of commerce, applied chiefly to the 
island of Sicily, where there is yet no road that deserves the name. 

We thus see,, that the aitention of the Italians is now turned to those 
wants which are most essential to tReir improvement; and, although 
Government may be slow in furthering these views,,yet it is satisfac¬ 
tory to know that something has been done since the peace, and that 
the necessity of effecting more must, at last, force itself upon their 
rulers, - * 

K2 
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Even the almanacs exhibit signs of improvement. There are no 
less than forty of these little works issued from the Milan presses 
only, and many have a very extensive sale. They are much better 
eohducted than hitherto, and some of them may be called truly in¬ 
structive, being made the vehicle of sound advice to the people of the 
country, of historical information, and also, in a few instances, of lite¬ 
rary disquisitions. Our own country has been shamefully behind in 
this branch of popular knowledge. 

But, in this long digression, we had almost forgotten those worthy 
friends who are impatient to be out o^town. You will, perhaps, de¬ 
cide not to cross the Channel; and the six weeks will be spent at 
Brighton, Hastings, or Margate—Cheltenham, Leamington, Matlock, 
or Malvern. We cannot much assist your determination. However, 
we haVe three or four little books on these subjects upon <iur table ; 
and a notice of them may be somewhat opportune. 

We hope you have an invalid in your family. Positive illness may 
be dispensed with; but a pensive and therefore interesting wife, vvhoie 
nerves require a little repose after the racket of a Loudon season—a 
daughter not yet.come out, with just that slight flush upon her cheek 
which is most fascinating to a stranger, but somewhat alarming to a 
father—a son, tall, pale, and nineteen, who has been reading too hard 
during his first term at Cambridge—either of these will give “ an 
object” to your journey, and therefore considerably add to its pleasure. 
Indeed, an infant with the rickets will answer every purpose. H’you 
have taste, of which we need not doubt, you will not go to Brighton. 
The place is all overgrown. What think you* of Margate ? Do not 
start. It is coming into fashion again; and the citizens will soon 
have to dispute its*possession with the exclusives. We have a ‘^nice 
little book,” as old Cobbett says, called ‘ A Week at Margate,’ which 
is both curious and useful. The autlior is a wag in his way, and never 
loses an opportunity of extracting good out of evil, which is a com¬ 
mendable quality. Passing down the river, there are certain objects 
which we have observed generally present a particular attractir>n to 
the ladies: they are those expressive i'eatures of civilization, gibbets. 
Our friend thus wisely counsels;— 

‘ I advise you, when you see an unusual elongation of telescopes, and 
clustering of passengers to the head of the ^vessel, to.go"below,^ and take a 
biscuit and a glass of weak brandy and water, asi.a much more plea.sant and 
beneficial mode of passing a leisure five minutes; particularly if the wind be 
easterly, which is often known to prophesy sea-sickness.’ 

Good ! An excuse to begin so early in the voyage is well, and may 
save home unpleasant remarks from our female coinpanious. But 
what follows is better:— , 

‘ And here I gladly seize the opportunity of paying to the Stewards of the 
Margate Steam-Papkets that tribute of approbation which they so justly 
claim^JiVhether you join the social party at half after one in the best cabin, 
(and woever wishes to eat a boiled leg of mutton m perfection cannot do 
better,) or whether you bring your own cold chickens, tongue, and wine, 
and require only the furniture of a dinner table; or whether you only need 
.the solitary biscuit and glass of brandy and water as aforesaid; or oaerely 
’’^the glass of water without tlie brandy, you will receive the most civil atleu- 
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tion from Mr. Farmer, of the Eclipse,’Mr. Clifton, of the Venus, Mr. Hughes, 
of the Albion, Mr. Gooden, of Dart, Mr» Stephens, of the Hero, Mr. 
Watt, of the Magnet, Mr. Robimon, of the Columbine, Mr. Barlow, of the 
Harlequin, or Mr. May, of the Royal Sovereign. The female attendants 
(of which there is one in every steam-packet to wait on the Ladies’ Cabin,) 
are also remarkable for their attentive civilities ; and I beg*leave to recom¬ 
mend sixpence front every lady as a very moderate return for their services.’ 

Commend us to the “ boiled leg of mutton,*’ for assuredly this slight 
repast in the best cabin will not interfere with our dinner at six. But, 
behold us at Margate, in seven hours, without any labour on our 
jiarts—eating and drinking bdow—laughing, or listening to “ Rule . 
Britannia” on the deck. At Margate, as at all other watering-plaees, 
the exercise of the locomotive powers is the great object to be attained ; 
we must all become children—never still, and ever longing to see some¬ 
thing. Buy this jiretty book, price one shilling, and then “ you shall 
see what you shall see.” 

There is a learned and amusing work just published, ‘ On the 
Curative Influence of the Southern Coast of England/ by Dr. Har¬ 
wood, of Hastings*. The object of this vqlume is to recommend the 
very agreeable w'atering-place in which the author re.sides, to all who 
are in search of health. Hastings has a merit in our eyes, which most 
of these places of fashionable resort are wanting in. It " combines 
great beauty of inland scenery with that peculiar to an extensive and 
highly varied line of coast.” So you may safely decide to try it; for 
your girls will find employ for their sketch-book. As to the medical 
])art of the matter, you can, doubtless, get uf some nialady, even if 
yon have not an established invalid in the family. Experimentalize 
u}>oik “ indigestion and hypochondriasis ;'* you >yill find excellent 
(lirectious for managing its cure in Dr. Harwood’s book; and it is a 
pleasant thing to have a relapse, by indulging the enormous appetite 
w'hich is a liappy accompaniment of a residence on the coast. 

Wc have another considerable volume on the ‘ Malvern Water,’ f 
You will infallibly gqt poorly if you read so much about symptoms ; 
and as certainly recover, if you are w^hisked off to Malvern, and climb 
the hills for a week. We do not care a pin whether “ muriate of 
soda” or “ sulphate of lime” preponderate in the wells. The moun¬ 
tains are fifteen hundred feet high; and the. view over the valley of the 
Severn is unrivalled for richrfbs^and beauty. 

The .summer loungers are beginning to quarrel with the waters eff 
Matlock;—and the people there have done wisely'in'consequence, to 
instruct their Guide Maker f to declare that the whole matter is hum¬ 
bug. We agree with him,.and gladly quote the following passage: 

‘ Of the medicinal qualities of the waters I ^all not presume to offer an 
opinion; but even allowing to other fashionable places the superiority in this 
respect, I might inquire vmether it be not a point of inferior consideration. 
Is it on the mineral spring, either as a bath or as a potation, that the invalid 
is taught to depend mainly for relief ? Does not the physician, in prescribing 

* On tlie Curative lnfl.a«oce of the Southern Coast of fittgland, especially that of 
Hastings. By William Harwood, M.D. Colburn. . ' 

t On, the Nature and Properties of the Malvbrn Water, By William Addison, 
Surgeon. Callow. , . . J 

:]; The Panorama of Matlpck^ SyH. Barker. 
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such remedies, calculate largely on the beneficial e^^citemenl produced by 
preparation for the journey ;* on change ci scene ; on change of air; on the 
suspension of domestic care and solicilud^ on the buoyancy of spirits, pro- 
,educed by a continual succession of novelties ; on the strenj^h conferred by 
renewed habits of early rising, by daily excursions among hills, vales, rivers, 
rocks, and caverns, and by frequent exposure to the vicissitudes of weather; 
on the improved tone of the nerves, and the consequent invigoration of the 
corporeal and mental powers ? Abstract these advantages, and wliat effect 
can be expected from the most regular use of the waters? Admit them, and 
leave the waters out of the question, in what degree will their general result 
be diminished ?’ 

This is perfectly true. Who wants to taste of a mineral spring, 
•when be can climb the High Tor at sunrise? Delicious Matlock! 
Dull as thou art to the hunter after expitements, we could linges a 
whole summer in thy solitudes—sigh for no raffles and cojjeerts—be 
contented with the exquisite stillness of that delightful, little parlour at 
the Temple,- 7 -and thence gaze from our almost dizzy elevation upon 
the wild rocks that bound thy valley ; or, crossing tliy dark river, bury 
ourselves in the walks beneath those gigantic crags. What has fashion , 
to do with a place like thik ? 

You will put Mr. Bbers's new book* into the chaise which takes you 
out of town. It is an amjjsing gossip about familiar names; a record 
■of the unconquerable perseverance of a man of the world (blinded by 
a little vanity, we take it) who went'on losing his thousands and tens 
of thousands, for seven years, with the old hope tliat soinetlung wouhl 
turn up; and, above all, a most emdous picture of the habits of those 
grand personages, who, by their avarice and caprice, continue to ren¬ 
der the opera an almost certain ruin to manager after manager, and an 
especial foretaste V:)fthe punishments which await the guiltiest of inan- 
kiiid. Mr. Ebers has had, in truth, a very pleasant apprenticeship to 
thi^ purgatory upon a small scale; and we must honestly think that the 
losses which at length removed him from such a field of jmltrj j>as- 
sions, are to be numbered amongst the best accidents of his lilc. This, 
however, is cold consolation. 

The control of an opera-company is almost as difficult to a ma¬ 
nager, as the pacification of a rapacious aristocracy is to a popular 
minister. It is quite as difficult to form a corps-de-ballet as a cahinci 
-—and there is not a more'continued squabble for..the hesi loaf in the 
Treasury, than for iho premier role at*the King’s Theatre.—(Thatjiun 
is a.s good as any of Mr. Jerdau’s.) We cannot follow Mr. Ebers 
through his long narrations of his arrangements with singers and 
dancers; his embassies to NaplevS and to Paris—his diplomatic cor¬ 
respondence with Lord Fife and Lord Brude—;his manifold vexations 
from extemjioraneous colds and obstinate hoarsenesses—and, above 
all, the doldl^ particulars of liis falling receipts and his rising rent. 
Mr. Ebei|^i)hilosophy is triumphant over all these things. See how 
calmhdie takes unavoidable evils:—, « ' 

‘^iKld the situation of manager be divested of the cares .and difficulties 
to it, it would not be devoid of pleasure, in mingling with characters 
Ifubrigly marked, arid often highly interesting. But as it is impossible to re- 
,, iiioncile inconsistencies, he jWljo embarks on the s^ of management must be 

* Seven Years of the"E|ag:’s Theatre. By Joka Bbers, 6vo. Ainsworth. 
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content to enjoy such rare moments of calm and sunshine as mingle with the 
storms to which he is exposed. For myself, 1 have rarely failed, even when 
most surrounded with difficulties, to make th^ most of the pleasant places 
into W'hich my path has occasionally led, and have found in management, as 
in the universal business of life, that the best guardian against c^amity is a 
disposition to be happy when in my power, and quietly to acquiesce when 
misfortune is inevitable.’ 

The last chapter of the book is, perhaps, the most juterevting, for 
it is a sort of sumiuary of the “ Behind the Scenes” of an Opera. We 
must extract an amusing' pag.sage 

‘ The word rehearsal summons#ip, to all practically acquainted with its 
meaning, a scene beyond description. If (he performances of a theatre are in¬ 
tended to represent the truth of human nature, a rchears'al is the living 
reality,—he scene wliere the veil is rent in twain, and all the turmoil laid open 
to the view, which can be produced by the undisguised operations of vanity, 
self-love, and jealousy. The tabled crowds who petitioneil heaven to allot 
their parts in life otherwise than Fate liad cast them, are but a tyiie of the 
inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, when contending for prominent cha¬ 
racters in an opera. 

‘ Perhaps with the very first performers there is not mueh of this, as their 
right to the principal, parts cannot be disputed. But dire is the struggle 
among all below. A part rather better tlian another is an apple of eoni eution, 
which, to manager, director, and conductor, proves a most bitter fruit. As 
every person likes to have that chai’aclcr which may best serve—not the ge¬ 
neral etlect of the piece, or the interests of the theatre, which are wholly ini- 
materidl—but his or her owm object in making the greatest display jmssibli*; 
and as non-concession is the permanent rule of the place, the opera is ]daeed 
in the pleasing predicament of being able neither to get one way nor the 
other. The prima donna, whose part is settled, attends the rehearsal, and the 
seconda, being displeased with her own station in the pi<‘ce, w ill not go on ; 
and file first lady, indignant at being detained to no purpose,goes away, ami 
the ))usines.s is over for the day. It the manager is positive, the lady falls 
ill. Biagioli, being refused a part phe wanted in ‘ Klisa e Claudio,' took to 
her bed lor two days, in consequence, as she said, of being so afflicted by my 
decision. ' 

‘ The refusal to proceed is the more effectual engine, because it puts all 
the rest of the company out of humour at their time being occupied need¬ 
lessly; all complain, and a dialogue goes on, m which every body talks at 
once ; and probably three different languages, at least, being sunullaiieously 
employed tiy different sjioakers, the result may be conceh able, but no1 ex- 
pri'ssible. Tjie signori protest,^the signore exclaim, the choruses are w’on- 
tlerfully in'coDcert; in their lame«tations, tin? director commands, intreats, 
stamps, and swdars, with equal success, and, m the.midsl of the Babel, tke 
gentlemen of the orchestra, who wish all the singers at the devil, endeavour to 
get over the business of the day by playing on without the vocal music. The 
leader of the orchestra, .finding all ineffectual, puts on his hal, and walks 
away, followed by violins, basses, trombones, and kettle-drums, en masse, 
and the scene at lengtli concludes as it Inay, ihe manager, composer, and 
director, being left to 'calculate together on the progress of business.’ 

We cannot avoid quoting one more passage, for it i» full of instruc¬ 
tion :— • 

• 

‘ The progress of Madame Pasta affords a promih®ni instance, of the effects 
of study and sedulous UUltlvation. On her first appearance at the King’s 
Theatre, in 1817, in company with Fodor -and Camporese, htlle was thought 
of her talents, and, if not condemned, she was negl&ted, and suffered to de¬ 
part at the end of the s©aso]| without having experienced encouragement. 
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On most performers this negative failure would have operated to extii^uish 
the latent flame of genius and capability. Pasta withdrew, and retiring to 
Italy, devoted herself unremittingly to the study of her science, and the im¬ 
provement of her voice. Her genius is undoubtedly rea/, for she must have 
lelt it; nothing but the full consciousness of what she might become could 
have strengthened her to the endurance of the cold disregard with which her 
commencement had been encountered. 

‘ Whilst in Italy, an English nobleman, who saw her there, said, that her 
exertions were unremitting; “ Other singers,” were his words, “ find them¬ 
selves endowed with a voice, and leave everything else to chance; this wo¬ 
man leaves nothing to chance, and her success is therefore certain.” ’ 

We have here one of the most surprising proofs of what real genius, 
when accompanied by persevering application, can effect; (if perse¬ 
verance, indeed, be not a part of the highest quality of genius, whicli 
generally involves decision of character.) Pasta retiring jTor some 
years from a cold and common-place reception, to peri'ect all her 
jjowers by diligent stvfcly,—and theft to return in the possession of 
every power and accomplishment “ of the first, in the very first line,” 
is to be added to the many encouraging examples of what the energy 
of genuine inspiration can effect. This woman is, to our minds, the 
very queen of her art, because there is high intellect in all she does. 

• She is not a pretty, petted child of fashion—she lives in a region where 
fashion is powerless either to elevate or depress. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to imagine that she can improve ; but what limits can we assign 
to the triumphs of such extraordinary talents ? 

We will suppose you now settled-—whether at your country-house, or 
your watering-place is quite indilFerent to us, so that you are comfortable. 
You will begin to yawn for new books. Andrews or Ilookham will 
be enabled to sendr you down very few. The libraries at a watering- 
place are always three months in arrear. There is a second volume of 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo' published*. It is horribly dull. 
It rtally appears to us, from what these satellites have done since 
tlieir planet burnt out, that the court of Napoleon must have been a 
most stiqiid affair; and that the vvorld wavS amazingly deceived in 
believing that there was much general talent amongr>t the set—always 
excepting their master. We never read a book more wanting in ge¬ 
neral views than the one before us—more full of base and servile adu¬ 
lation—more apologetical for all that was bad about Napoleon—more 
C 0 I 4 as to the real quality of his virfeues and abilities. The fellow 
who writes it was a sort of jailor and spy under the emperor, and he 
might jpst as well have kept the keys of the Bastile under Louis XV. 
for any wisdom that the Revolutiorr had taught him. Hear how the 
creature speaks of what he calls “ state-prisoners — 

* In the first weeks of my aiJminiStration the Emperor was desirous of re¬ 
considering the grounds on which state-prisoners were detained, a circum¬ 
stance that placed me under the necessity of examining, them in person; and 
I ac^owledge 1 could not resist a feeling of apprehension on approaching 
the wgister of the persons I detained, because, hom the reports that had 
reiiched ray ears, I expected to find an abyss in which innocent victims were 
buried alive. How erroneous was such an impression, and how basely 




* Memoirs of’the Duke of Eovige> (M, Savary,) written by Himself, vol. fi. fiva 
C olburn. 
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calumny has been employed upon this topic! I shall eifplain with the 
utmost frankness the condition in which I found 8us branch of my adminis. 
tration. 

. ‘ The name of state-prisoner was given to a pesson, who, although de¬ 
tained, could not be judged by the tribunals, because Ais faenily fuid been 
unanimous in urging his confinement, to avoid the’ disgrace resulting from 
any judgment given against him. In such a case, the family made a formal 
demand to the local administration, which iiK^uired into the correctness of 
the motives alleged by the relatives for the detention of a member of their 
family who had incurred an ignominious punishment; after thus recognising 
and'ccrtitying the validity pt those motives, the local administration reported 
the case to the minister of police,*who asked the Emperor’s consent for con¬ 
fining the prisoner; and, in order to spare the family froni any humiliation, 
he was transferreil to a house of detention at a considerable distance from 
them. This system had in some respects replaced the letires de cachet of the 
old reginje; and as we had no longer any colonies to which all wortfiless 
subjects might be removed, as was the case in former tim.es, it was neces¬ 
sary to adopt some means for relieving society from their pt-esence, upon 
the special demand and for the interest of private families' 

And these arc fellows who presume to have talked about liberty ! 
“ This system had in some respects replaced the lettres de cachet of 
the old regime.” Yes: at an expense of some ten million of lives; 
and the only 'difference to the victims was in the name of the police 
minister. . , 

We are angry ;—and we, therefore, want a laugh. We propose to 
extract one out of a very meritorious work, by ‘ Ijieut.-General Dirom, 
of Mount Annan, Member of the Royal Societies of Loudon and 
Edinburgh, &c.*’ The General has made Rome most important dis¬ 
coveries, a few of which we shall select from his work, without note or 
corRineiit. They furnish a body of political axionjs, quite unequalled 
in their extent and profundity ; and their novelty is superior to any¬ 
thing in a king’s .speech;— 

‘ The hi.story of the world, from the invasion of India, by the G'reclcs, 
under Alexander the Great, a period of above two thousand years, has been 
distinguished by a succession of well-authenticated important events.' 

‘ During the illustrious reigns of George the III. and IV., JJritain has been 
alike distmguvshed in arts and arms.’ 

‘ The naval forces of Britain have for ages acted with decisive success.’ 

‘ The appointment of Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence to the 
oflSce of Lird High*Admiral,be expected to be attended with all the 
advantages to be derived from the exertions and influence of an heir 
apparent.’ * 

‘ The occurrences of the late war produced, in the persons of Nelson and 
Wellington, the greatest Admiral and General, whose achievements have ever 
adorned the page of history^ 

‘ In the field of arts, Arkwright and Watt, within the same period, have 
been eminently conspicuous.' • 

‘ Agriculture has been enabled to provide food for the rapidly increasing 
liopulation in the uhited Kingdom.’ 

‘ In the course of the last forty years, under the wise and vigorous govern- 
irlent of the Court of Directors of the Hon. the East India Company, subject 
to the controul of a Board of His Majesty's ministers, a series of conquests 
have been achieved.* 

. 

* Sketches of the State of the British Empire. ^By Ideuk-Geueral Dirom, &.c. 
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• In the Eastern hemisphere, the grasp of British dominion includes not 
only several large and valuable Islands, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Malacca, but aUo the possession of the lately occupied Con¬ 
tinent ot Australasia.’ , 

‘ While Britain was believed to enjoy unprecedented prosperity, a com-' 
mereial panic took place* in London.” 

‘ In America, at the peace of 1783, Britain possessed, as she still does*, the 
important provinces of Nova Scotia and Canada.’ 

‘ The British Empire in India, consisting of ancient kingdoms and many 
principalities, embraces the finest portion of Asia.’ 

* In tile course of the last war, the islands of St. Lucia and Tobago were 
conquered from France, Trinidad from jfipain/and Dcmerara from the 
Dutch.' 

‘ Previous to the discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
intercourse between India and Europe was carried on, partly through the 
Gulph of Persia ^to Constantinople, but chiefly through Arabia and Egjpt 
by trie Red Sea, and the Nile to Alexandria.' ' 

‘ Portug 3 l,*opeu to the Atlantic Ocean, and situated near the entrance into 
the Mediterranean, has been for ages the attached ally of Britain.’ 

‘ A civil war ot disputed succession to the Crown, said to be fomented by 
Spain, has lately agitated Portugal.’ 

‘ Waste lands, which have already been improved to a great extent, may, 
from the increasing influx of wealth, or the farther skill acquired by our hus¬ 
bandmen, be still continued in tillage.’ 

‘ The different departments of productive labour require,the constant aid 
of each other in maintaining the prosperity of the empire.’ 

‘ The Break-water, at Plymouth, has beep carried on under Iho super¬ 
intendence of Mr. Whitby, master-attendant in the Navy—a man of great 
experience and ability, conjointly with the late and present Mr. Rennie, civil 
engineers.’ 

‘ The Suspension Bridge over the Menai, and several lines of road, have 
been executed under, the direction of Mr. Telford, an Engineer of distin¬ 
guished talents. 

‘ In January, 1783, when Prince William Hem 7 , since Duke of Clarence, 
visited Jamaica, an event most gratifying to the inhabitants, His Royal 
Highness saw, and was pleased to admire, its plentiful and prosjierous 
state.' 

‘ Agriculture may be considered to be the nursery of the army, as com¬ 
merce IS that of the navy; and both descriptions of force, to a large 
amount, have been found to be requisite in maintaimng the domiiuon of 
Britain. 

‘ The potato, which formerly was seldom raised unless^ in gardens, or by 
the spade, has been increasing with great«j:apidity under the opfirations of 
tlie^ plough.' 

‘ The Corn Bill of last year, which may be said to have been rather deferred 
than rejected, is now greatly improved.’ 

‘The trade in silk, from which great expectation has been entertained, 
appears to be highly deserving of the further attention of Government.’ 

‘ Ihat manufacture cannot, Jiowever, be carried to sq great an extent, nor 
can the article be made into cloth with the same advantage as cotton, owing 
to the raw material not being produced in a state like wool, but in balls of 
thread spun by the worm.’ 

‘ Greece, if once restored to happiness and indejiendence, would be enabled 
to avail herself qf the services of the gallant commander of her navy. 
Lord Cochrane.* 

The ‘ Analysis of the Character of Napoleon Buonaparte,’ by Dr. 
Channing, has been followed * Thoughts on Power and Great- 
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ness’ by the same eloquent pen. We are very glad to see these ad¬ 
mirable tracts, which originally appeared ,in the Christian Examiner, 
published at Boston, reprinted in this country.* They are the jjro- 
ductioiis of a pure and vigorous mind; and they havp the effect of 
setting their readers thinking,—which mental excitement, by the way, is 
the only use of any moral discourse. We shall extract a passage 
which has given us umningled pleasure:— 

‘ To govern others has always been thought the highest function on earth. 
We have a remarkable proof of the strength and pernicious influence of this 
persuasion, in the manner in which history has been written. Who fill the 
page of history ? Political and military leaders, who have lived for one end, 
to subdue and govern Iheir fellow beings. Tliese occupy the foreground ; 
and the jieople, the human race, dwindle into insignificance, and are almost 
lost behind their masters. The proper and noblest object of liistoiy is, to 
record tjie vicissitudes of society, its spirit in different ages, the causes 
which have determined its progi-ess and decline, and especially the manifes¬ 
tation and growth of its highest attributes and injerests, of intelligence, of 
the religious principle, of moral sentiment, of the elegant and useful arts, of 
the triumphs of man over nature and himself. Instead of tliis, we ha\ erecords 
of men in power, often weak, oftener wicked^ who did little or nothing tor 
tlie advancement of their age, who were in no sense its representatives, 
whom the accident of birth perhaps raised to influence. We have the 
quarrels of courtiers, the intrigues of cabinets, sieges and battles, royal 
births and deaths, and the secrets of a palace, thal sink of lewdness and 
corruption. These are the staples of history. The inventions of printing, 
of gunpowder, and the mariner's compass, were too mean affairs tor history 
to trace. She was bowing before kings and warriors. She had volumes for 
the plots and quarrels of T.eicester and Essex in the reign of Elizabeth, but 
not a page for ShaUspeare ; and if Bacon had not filled an offie**, she would 
hardily have recorded his name, in her anxiety to preserve the deeds and 
sayings of that Solomon of his age, James I. ' 

‘ We have spoken ot the supi'eme imiiortance which is attached to rulers 
and government, as a prejudice; and we think, that something may be done 
towardvS abating the passion lor power, by placing this thought in a clearer* 
light. It seems to hs not very difficult to shew, that to govern men is not as 
high a sphere of action as has been commonly supposed, and that those who 
have obtained this dignity, have u.si;rped a place beyond their due in history 
and men’s minds. We apprehend, indeed, that we arc not’alone in this 
opinion; that a change of sentiment on this subject has commenced and 
must go on ; that men arc learning that there are higher sources of hap¬ 
piness antj more important agents in human affairs than political rule. It 
is one mark of the progress of stbeiety, that it brings down the public-man 
and raises the private one. It throws power into the hands of untmed 
individuals, and spreads it through all orderaim the community. It mvd- 
liphcs and distributes freely means of ex+en*sive influence, and opens new 
channels by which the gift eel mind, in whatever rank or condition, may com¬ 
municate itself far and wide. Through the diffusion of education and 
printing, a private man may now speak to multitudes, incomparably more 
numerous, than ancient or modern eloquence ever electrified in the popular 
assembly or the hall of legisiation. By these instruments, truth is asserting 
her sovereignty oyer nations, without the help of rank, office, or sword; and 
her fdthful ministers will become more and more the lawgivers of the 
world. 

“ We mean not to deny, we steadily affirm, that government is a great good, 
and essential to human Imppiness; but it does its good chiefly by a negative 
influence, by repressing injustice and crime, by securing property from inva¬ 
sion, and thus removing; obitructions 16 the nree exercise of human powers. 
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It confers little positive benefit. Its office is, not to confer happiness, but 
to give men ojiportunity to work out happiness for themselves. Government 
resembles the wall vv^ich smiounds our lands; a needful protection, but 
rearing no harvests, ripening no fruits. If is the individual who must choose 
whether the inclosure shall be a paradise or a waste. How little posihve 
good can goi'ernment confer? It does not till our fields, build our houses, 
weave the ties which bind us to our families, give disinterestedness to the 
heart, or energy to the intellect and will. All our great interests are left to 
ourselves; and governments, when they have interfered with them, have 
obstructed, much more than advanced them. For example, they have taken 
religion into their keeping only to disfigure it. So education, in their hands, 
has generally become a propagator of scrvjje maxims, and an upliolder of 
antiquated errors. In like manner they have paralysed trade by their 
nursing care, and multiplied poverty by expedients for its relief. Govern¬ 
ment has almost always been a barrier against which intellect has had to 
struggle; and society has made its chief progress by the minds o^ private 
individusds, who have outstripped their rulers, and gradually shamed them 
info truth and wisdom.” 


But it is time that we should find some lighter matter, for the 
amusement of the fair, in their morning lounges. What will the 
ladies think of this prettiest bf books, ‘ The Beauties of Don Juan ?’— 
do not turn aside—“ including those passages only which are calcu¬ 
lated to extend the real fame of Lord Byron.”—Admirable notion! 
IIo.w the poet would have tom his hair, could he have seen this 
volume! Mr. Cawthorn (its publisher) has paid off Byron, with a 
vengeance, for deserting him for Albcraarle-street. What would he, 
who of all men had abomination of twaddle, have said to a 
Family Editor, who wiites thus-— 

* The great difficulty in the general selection has arisen out of that extra¬ 
vagant admixture of the burlesque with the pathetic, in which the original 
abounds, and for which the noble author found an example and an excuse 
in the seductive epics of Pulci and Ariosto.—Ilut the shelter of great names 
forms no justification. It may soften criticism, but it cannot banish regret. 
In many instances 1 he burlesque has been carried to siic-h an excess as to 
neutralize the pathetic entirely: and there is something almost withering in 
the scorn, with which the noble author, after having awakened the best and 
most elevated "feelings of the human heart, dashes the cup of promise from 
our lips, and with a sudden and stern misanthropy, surrenders to ridicule 
and contempt the very emotions his genius had inspired. 

‘ It has been the object of the present voluine to defend the readier as far 
as p/^sible against tlie pain of this cmel an8 unjilst reaction.—For this pur¬ 
pose* all the most beautiful gnd simply pathetic passages have been divested 
of eveijthing calculated to iinjinish their interest, or abate the legitimate 
sensations-they inspire.’ 

< 

In pursuance of this very meritorious plan of emasculation, the Editor 
proceeds tb stop the gaps bjf “ headings*' to bis immaculate staii/as, 
of which the following are a sample:-— 

“ The Poet’s Lamentation.” 

“ Description-of Julia.” * 

“ Strong Emotion incapable of Concealment.” 

“ The Bower.” 

“ Love inseparable from Sorrow.” 

“ Reflections,” i 
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“ The Poet bewails the Past.” 

" Vanity of Literary Fame.” 

“ Vanity of Ambition.” 

" The Child of Nature.” 

“ Love and Glory.” 

“ True Delicacy.” 

“ The Poet’s Apology.” 

Poor Byron! You never dreamt of such a punishment for your • 
naughty doings ; but you will be revenged. The book has large mar¬ 
gins ; and some of the gaps tvill infallibly he filled ap, to assist the 
memory. Mind, dear ladies, we are not tlie advocates of Don Juan. 
We are of those, flippant as we may sometimes appear, who conscien¬ 
tiously think that any intellectual pleasure is badly bought by a sacrifice 
of principle ;—and therefore we would advise you not to read ‘ Don 
Juan’ at all. The present volume will, wethiuk, afford you no satisfac¬ 
tion. The progress of the narrative is entirely destroyed, and the gaps 
are most horribly palpable. But we turn to purer matters. 

Poems again I—and by a lady ^! Ileally, the fair sex are mono¬ 
polizing the lyre. Let us see; here is abundant choice, indeed; lor 
the whole volume is composed of a collection of very short pieces. 
Some of the'.e are exceedingly poetical and tender. We prefer quoting 
one, however, of rather sterner quality, which, we think, deserves very 
great praise for the severe, yet pure and tasteful simpKcity of the 
ili( lion, to say nothing of the single-minded pjety of the sentiments 5 


THE F.\TIIER OF THE FAITHFUL. 

‘ He led him forth abroad. 

And said, “ Look up and see, 

And count the number of the stars, 

If they may numbered be! 

And such shall he thy seed 
The childless Patnai’ch heard, 

Kis single-vision'd faith was pure. 

He trusted in the Lord: 

His faith th’ Almis:hty deisrn'd to bless, 

• And couhted it to ffim/or righteousness.— 

‘ O, numerous as the stars 
The wandering wishes are 
Tlmt dr.iw the hearts of men from God, 

Ancfftieir vain fondness share! 

But as the glorious sun • 

Puts out those lesser lights. 

So in the soul where faith has dawn’d. 

One only hope delights I 
That hope, likeMay, upon our ball, • * 

Sheds peace on ail things present, bright’ning all! 

* Poems, by Mrs. G. G. Eiijiardson, Dumfrias. London. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 1828. . . 
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* The double-minded man, 

Unstable are his ways 1 
But He who “ sees all things in one,"* 

No meteor fire betrays! 

As floats upon the breeze,. 

The filmy gossamer, 

Or as th' inconstant summer seas. 

The doubter’s moments are.— 

The breeze, the sea, are trusted more 
Than the sure haven and the steadfast shore!— 

* Turn to the Patriarclr now— 

The promis’d child is bom I 
Befluty and light are on his brow, 

And fondly he is worn. 

Like a rich signet ring. 

Upon his father’s heart, 

Binding it round with tenderness:— 

And can he bear to part 
With this so treasur’d gem—^this dower 
Of blooming morping hopes gladdening liis evening hour ? 

‘ The Book tells pot his throes,— 

It, needed not! when came 
The Voice that bade him slay his son. 

And yield him to the flame— 

His only one! his heir! 

The seed of promise given, 

Whepce numerous nations were to spring. 

Thick as the hosts of heaven! 

But not more child-like Isaac's trust 

In him, tlian his in God, the Merciful and Just! 

‘ So forth at His command, 

Young Isaac Abram leads ; 

The staff of Faith is in his hand, 

Tho’ inwardly he bleeds; 

And three days’ journey he 
That dread burnt-offering bears 
... Upon his heart unfalteringly,— 

And now the rites prepares: 

“The altar’s ready!’’ Isaac cried, 

“ But where’s the victim lamb ? "-ir“ My son.! God wijl provide I’’ 

‘ And rich provision’s made! 

And O, that father’s joy. 

When graciously his hand was stay’d. 

Unbound his darling boy. 

May faintly figure forth ' " 

The of light and life, 

The dawning of Wiat endless, day. 

When freed from nature’s stnfe. 

The faithful hearts, their conflicts o’er, 

Shall count iheir joys like staa-s, or s^nds upon the shore. 

‘ Tile Etonian out of Bounds,’ three volumes, printed at Paris, is a 

rifacciamento, by Sir James Lawrence, <?f all he has been writing for 

$ 

i - Thomas a SLempis. .' ■ 
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forty years. We fear his morals have not been much improved by 
the air of France. Some of the epigrams we not quite those which a 
discreet gentleiiian of fifty-five shotud republish. But a great deal is 
to be said for the mistakes of a man who prints at his own expense ; 
and moreover, the Baronet appears good-natured, without a single 
aversion but matrimony—which is a natural one for a resident in 
foreign lands. Sir J ames must not, however, be thought unpatriotic: 
he was a detenu, and so grew to have a liking for his cage. We have 
been endeavouring to find a morgeaii to quote, but between the po¬ 
verty and the pruriency of thei)Ook, that is out of the question. 

There is a new edition published of a very clever book, which 
affords capital light reading for summer weather. Jt is ‘Babylon the 
Great.’*—We should not notice a new edition, unless, as in this case, 
it contained a great variety of new matter. The author of Babylon has, 
evidt Tilly, not thrown away the opportunities for observation which 
presented themselves to him. He does not pretend to tell us the 
“ goings-on” of fashionable life,—and we are glad of it. But he talks 
well of subjects which are interesting to ^very man—the great com- 
])onent parts of London society—the parliament—the courts of law— 
the new's\)apers, &c. Over these somewhat hacknied themes he con¬ 
trives to throw the strong light of original views; and he handles the 
scaliTcl with abundant energy and knowledge. The great defect of 
the book is, that the writer is much fonder of discussion than descrip¬ 
tion ; and he sometimes indulges his love of paradox to an extent that 
stijvtles like a smart and sudden electric shockt However, even tliis is 
not a Imd thing, for it sets us thinking;—and whether the author of 
Bal^don or ourselves be in the right, is of little moment. The work 
is to I)c concluded in two more volumes. 

We have been disappointed in ‘ Letters from Cambridge f.’ The 
subject was a capital one for a lad of spirit to have seized upon; 
without pcrsdnaliiy he might have made it interesting to all. But this 
is a jioor dawdler, .who mistakes the horse-laugh tn a wining coterie 
for the applause of the world; and who prints his small wit, and his 
local allusions, as if any one person living, out of a set, cared for his 
jokes or his enmities. There is a stupid machinery carried ou in this 
hook, which assumes that the ‘ Letters’ are written by one man, and 
eilited by* another; and this ^jrecious scheme renders the voluqm 
iloubly tedious. 

But we must not deny the book some merit. Jt occasionally tells 
the trutli without shrinking. The jjersoh who pays the following tri¬ 
bute to the religious irutirutiUon of the English universities, about which 
so much has lately been canted, is one who Jiates every thing “ out of 
4hc pale,” and is therefore an impartial evidence :— 

‘ We are very pious, indeed, here: poor deluded sinners think if tliey go 
twice a week to church, and offer up their prayers in the simplicity of their 
hearts, they have done enough, as far as public “devotion is concerned. What 

* Babylon the Great; a Dissertion and Demonstration of Men and Things in the 
British Capital. 2 vols. Colburn. 

t Letters frftm Cambridge, illustrative of the Studies, Habits, and Peculiarities of - 
the University,—Bichaidson.. • 
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a fatal error!—eight times a week is considered not at all too little here, and 
in some Colleges more is insisted on.—It mast produce a marked effect on 
your conduct and demeanour.”—It does produce a marked effect, and you 
may mark it through life, if you please. It produces listlessness and indif¬ 
ference, and it stifles true piety. To be plain with you, attendance at chapel 
is made much more a point of discipline than a point of duty; I mean reli¬ 
gious duty. In some of the Colleges ten times, in other eight, and in none, I 
believe, fewer than five a week are required from all undergrsuhiates: this is 
a very severe, and a very impolitic rule also. Is a true perception of the 
cfiicacy of prayer likely to be given in a compulsory abuse of its purposes ? 
Will the “ beauty of holiness ” strike the pind so forcibly on hearing men 
who, if they presented themselves on an earthly stage, and thus mutilated 
the language of earthly minds, would be driven with liisses from that stage;— 
on hearing, I say, these men presumptuously profane the language of heaven ? 
"What is me excuse ?—What is the plea urged?—“ O, it is necessary to have 
some kind of muster-roll.” And so the priests of God will hang the muster- 
roll on the high altar, will they ? The formal Pharisee could do no more. 
If a muster-roll be so necessary, why not make it at Hall ? The restrictions 
imposed on the porters of colleges, and on licensed lodging-house keepers, 
would form an adequate support to this, if any apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained of the misapplication of the intervening time. This is bad enough ; 
but there is worse to come, and come it shall. Put it to the serious-minded 
man, and ask himjwhat he would think, were he to be told, that not merely the 
regular services are so abused, but that the most awful ceremony of the 
Oliristian church—no less than the Sacrament itself—is treated in many of 
these establishments (some I except) with equal levity and contempt ?— 
Whenever celebration of it is enjoined, you must attend: no scruples of con¬ 
science ai-e admissible; np sense of unworthiness can be pleaded. If you 
have just risen from a debauch, your senses steeped in wine, your l)eUer feel¬ 
ings unawakened to a sense of duly i-^-wellif, the bread touched, and the 
tremendous cup tasted, you return to the carousal'you have quitted—no 
matter:—an imperious necessity commands, and you hope (and 1 trust not 
in vain) the shame, and the guiltiness of the dcM, will rest on their heads 
who* dragged you to it. 1 have said I except some: these are Trinity, 
Catherine Hall, and St. John's: there may be more: I shalKbe happy to be 
corrected. I do not recollect any at present* 

Religious instruction! Read this, ye denouncers of that Institution 
which would have left religious instruction to the parents and guardians 
of their students, and then say what this forced piety is worth. We 
remember a truly religious man at one of our public schools, who 
affirmed that the boys were driven lo^chtfpel twice* a day, as a prepa- 
i^on for atheism. 

Several volumes are on our table, waiting to be cut vp. We must 
reserve them—^for critical food is becoming scarce. 


P.S .—^VVe have to offei'a few words on a passage in our last Num¬ 
ber, from which it might be imagined that Messrs. Hayes and Jarman, 
gentlemen of the bar, who are editing a new edition of ‘ Fearnc’s Con¬ 
tingent Remainders,’ were the authors of an article in the ‘ Law 
Magazine,* depredating Mr. Butler’s edition of that work. We have 
the best authority for stating, that these respectable gentlemen have no 
concern with the periodical in question; and their own assurance of 
this fact is quite sufficient render us anxious to obviate the construc¬ 
tion to whidi our observations might be lialdc,' * 
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PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION 1828. 

The “List of Petitions and Private Bills in Parliament” is to us one 
of the nipst interesting of the many important documents which mark 
the course of legislative inquiries and proceedings. This return is 
merely an alphabetical enumeration of the measures for public improve¬ 
ments which have been sAmitted for parliamentary sanction; but, 
when analyzed with sufficient attention, and compared with the same 
list for former years, it opens out so many striking views of our national 
condition, that we cannot bestow our time better, than in laying before 
our readers, at some length, the results at which we have arrived by a 
diligent consideration of this pajier. 

We shall first make a numerical abstract of the list of petitions and 


private bills for the Session of 1828 :— 

Petitions presented . . , . 244 

Bills read first time . . 212 

Bills read second time . . 195 

• Bills read third time . '. 185 

Bills which received the royal assent . 182 


The inferences from these figures can only be drawn from comparison ; 
and by referring back as far as the year 1825—a year of feverish - and 
unnatural excitement, in which both the real and imaginary resources of 
the country were called forth for the purpose of internal improvement, 
with a prodigality little short of madness—we shall find that the steady 
progress of great .public enterprises has not been interrupted by any 
re-action proceeding from the disappointed hopes of that period. This 
is exceedingly satisfactory, and is‘good evidence that many, even of the 
abortive projects of that seAoii of commercial speculation, proceeded 
from a plethora of wealth ; and satisfies us that the spirit and gbSet 
sense of the people themselves, w'ith whom the great enterprises that 
form the subjects of private bills originate, are quite sufficient to 
enable them to discriminate between objects of real improvement that 
promise a fair return for capital, and those fallacious projects which, 
originating in ignorance or fraud, were caPbulated for a time to throw 
a gloom over every honest and rational undertaking. It is further 
consolatory to reflect, that even in the wildest period of speculative 
excitement, the legislature did very much to protect the people from 
the consequences of their own folly. In 1825, there were 438 peti¬ 
tions presented to Parliament for private bills, of which only 286 
received the royal assent. We thus see that more than a third of these 
projects were rejected ; and, when we come more minutely to examine 
Sept. 1828. • . , L 
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them, wc find tliat, whilst the natural and healthy plans for inclosures, 
local inijn-oACirients, and ruafls, were passed in almost every case where 
the standiji<i-orders had been complied with, four-fifths of the numerous 
schemes for coinpauies were thrown out in committees. It is remark¬ 
able that in the siiccpeditipf year, 1826, the number of jjetitious for 
private bills was considerably g'reater than might have been expected 
at that season of commercial misfortune ajid alarm ; though many 
of the iirojects of that year had perhaps received their impulse from 
the hollow prosperity of that which had preceded it. 

The petitions presented in 1826 wer^e 287, of which 206 measures 
passed into law. In 1827 the number of petitions was 249, and of 
bills passed, 185 ; wdiieh nunilier may be considered as wholly result¬ 
ing' from a steady dedieatit)U of capital to pvddic works, the neces¬ 
sary creations <d' the utility and wealth of the age, whether applied to 
the demands of agriculture, of commerce, or of local ctmveuiervce. 
The number of the present year is siiiffidarly steady,—244 petitions, 
being only 5 less than 1827,- and 182 bills passed, being only 3 less 
than that year. We have tlms the .satisfaction of knowing, that where- 
ever there are inconvenienefes to be remedied, such as tlic existence of 
common fields, as in inclosure bills—wherever there are new com¬ 
forts and accommodations to be introduced, such as the bills for local 
improvements—uhere\er the public communications of Uie country, 
whether roads, canals, ri\ers, or railways, are to be improved, or 
newly called f(»rth—wlieiever commerce demands new docks and har¬ 
bours—still the aciivily and wealth of the jieople is ever on the alert, 
to call forth the mdivuliud resources of the nation, m accomplish these 
objects in the best way which the scientific ability of the age can de¬ 
vise;—and all that I*arliuinent recpiires, is to be satisfied that in'"the 
anxiety to accomplish a local good, the rights ofjirivate property, or 
the pr()]>er interests of tlie public generally, arc not disrt gaided. It is 
thus that the ca|)ital and industry of the British jieojjlc is filfmg the 
country with the most glorious monuments of civ ili>:ation ;—asking 
no sujiport from the (lovcrnmcnt, and alhuvingmo imertereiice, be¬ 
yond the prelilniuar^ step of a legislative sanction. It vvouhl, per- 
ha{)K, not be too imich to assert, that the public irnjirovcmeiits of 
Kngland alone, in one year, are more extensive and important than 
those of all the rest of Eurojie;—and the reason is, that the people 
il^inale those measures, for their own benefit; while in other coun¬ 
tries, not cM-ej)ting I-'rance, where the commercial principle is still 
imperfectly undeisiood, every improvemeiil depends njmn the Govern¬ 
ment. One of our poets, looking round upon the great monuments 
of an industrious generation, harbours, bridges, loads, and avpieducts, 
exclaims— 

arc iinpenal works, and wortliy kinj^> ! ’ 

We, in less .stately, but more philosojdiical, language, say of the 
steady piogres.s of these, and of much more, injjiort'jut undertakings, 
that the jxjetry of tlie last century never dreamt of—these are tlie 
works of an industrious, and oi‘ a rich, because of a free, jieojjle ; and 
they are worthy the laws by whicli the rights of property are every¬ 
where respected, and which re(|uire only of the CJoverimient impar¬ 
tiality to sanction, but hot* to interfere with, the natural course of 
public spirit. 
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Ileforc we proceed to exurniue the Private Bills of 1828 more in 
detail, we shall collect the malerials for a comparison with the three 
previous; >eais, hy classifying- the hills which have passed iuto law,tirom 
1825 to 1S2S. 'J’hey may he divided as follows:— 


liU.I.S I’AhSEn. 

182r). 

] 826. 

1827. 

1828. 

Agiicultuie.. 

28 

24 

26 

■1 

Connj allies. 

11 

6 



1 iiijinueineut ol Towns and Disli'icU. 

73 

47 

39 

39 

Intel nal ComniunicatKitt.•. 

108 

83 

6.3 

83 

Navigation. 

15 

4 

7 


Private Regulation. 

rii 

4-2 

4fi 

33 

Total. 

I 286 

206 

183 

182 


H: viiip: thus })roseutcd, as clearly as we can, such a comparative 
view of the progress of public improvement, during the period of the 
last four years—a ]>criod remarkahle, above all others, for its extraor¬ 
dinary commercial lluctuations,—we shull^ leave to others the task of 
following up those considerations which natnralh arise out of this par¬ 
ticular view (tfthc subject. We shall ])roceed to exairnne the particular 
measjires of 1828 more in detail ; and, as a {>relimiiiary step, we have 
prepared the following Table :— 

AbisI'kaci of PEinioNs asd Pbivati: B/i.i.s in PAitnAMFsi, biSiUis 1828. 


(LASS. 

■I 

mi 


1 

Not 

PaMcd. 

1.—Art Hint LlL’Kl'.. 

1. Intlonures. 

24 

17 

■ 

2. Draining. 

2 

1 

2 

B9 



1 

II.~.CoMV.\MKs. 



1. Ranking, &c. 

1 

— 

1 

2 (las . 

3 


3 

.3. Minnie. 

1 


1 

4 N.ivigalion and l-'islienes. 


1 

2 

6. Miscell.vneinis . 

1 

1 

— 

IH.—Impk'ivemeni of Towns .vm» Di'inics. 

14 



1. Building Imiiroveiiients. 

9 

5 

2. dwrrht's, (:iia[*;l.s. Markets, ilrulge.s. 




* (ftiols, Nc . 

18 

13 

5 

3. Local Wali'i-Woiks. 

4 

2 

2 

’ 4. Local (I'as-Works . 

3 


1 

.6. 1.01 al Paving and Sewers. 


1 

1 

6. Mmiinpal Regulations. 

27 

12 

15 

IV. —Inteiinai CoM-vii'VitCAi ion. 




1. Hoads.i-- 

71 

65 

6 

2. Canals. 

6 

.3 

4 

3 

3. Iinprovcnieiit oi Rivers. 

6 

2 

4. Railways. 

13 

11 

2 

V.— Navi CATION, , 




1. Harbours. 

*6 

2 

4 

2. Pocks. 

3 

3 


3. Piers, &r. . 

2 

1 

1 

Vl.-^PulVATE REnt;i.ATION. 




Estates, Divorces, &c. 

33 

33 

■— 

• •rolal. 

244 

182 

62 
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I. The seventeen Inclomr^ bills which have been enacted durinj? the 
late session, are divided amonj^st the counties of Berks, Cambridge, 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Lancaster, Norfolk, Radnor, Somerset, Staf¬ 
ford, Sussex, Wilts, and York. The two drainage bills are confined 
to the county of Cambridge. York has four inclosure bills, and 
Devon two, but each of the other counties only one. In England the 
progress of inclosures necessarily diminishes every year; from the large 
extent to which the system has been carried during the lost quarter of 
a century, leaving, comparatively, very little waste uniiiclosed that will, 
at the {^resent price of corn, give a return for the capital so applied. 
The disfranchisement of Cranbourn Chase is amongst the most remark¬ 
able measures of this nature, during the late session. It is a- singular 
fact, that notone of these inclosure bills applies to Ireland—a pretty 
convincing proof that the political condition of that unhappy country 
opposes an almost insu])erable obstacle to' that application of capital 
which would give employ to her wretched population. There are, it 
is true, more uncultivated wastes in Scotland; but they are essen¬ 
tially different in their stfril and mountainous character from the 
fertile marshes of Ireland, which only require the application of a ju¬ 
dicious system of drainage, to contribute most largely to the subsist¬ 
ence of the population of the United Kingdom. It has been stated, 
(see Report of-Emigration Committee,) that England, with a surface 
of 32 millions of acres, has only 3^- millions of uncultivated wastes ca¬ 
pable of improvement; whilst Scotland has 6 million acres of good waste 
land uncultivated out of nineteen millions; and Ireland 5 millions 
out of the same aggregate number. Ireland, however, as we have 
just remarked, presents peculiar inducements for the applicatiqu of 
capital very largely to the improvement of her generous soil; but the 
unhappy divisions of her people render all these natural advantages 
wholly useless. 

II. Not a single new Company, with general powers, has been 
created during the late session. The Canada Company Bill was 
for an extension of powers to the association which has been formed 
for the cultivation of waste lands in Canada, and for the encourage¬ 
ment of settlers, by fitting the land for the immediate occupation of 
those who choose to go out to tlie colony. Companies upon the same 
principle have been established in New i^outh Wales, and iu Van Die- 
ifren’s land ; the lands are granted to the compumes by Government, 
at a certain price, the purchase money for which is jmid as they are 
progressively settled. One-third of the money received from the com¬ 
panies, by Government, is expended in making roads, in building 
bridges, and in other necessary works of putlic convenience. 

The other bill of this cKiss (Companies) which has passed into law, 
is one of regulation for the Dublin Steam Packet Company. The 
enormous increase in this branch of our navigation will demand the 
constant attention of the legislature. The unceasing intercourse with 
Trelaild, by way of Holyhead and Liverpool, must operate an entire 
change in the relative situation of the two islands. The single fact of 
the extent, the rapidity, and the certainty, of this intercourse, is suffi¬ 
cient to make us laugh to scorn the rhapsodists who talk of the sepa¬ 
ration of the countries; but, on the other band, it is equally clear that 
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the violent diflerences which convert the mutual dependence of England 
and Ireland into a curse, instead of a Messing, cannot long co-exist 
with tliis splenditl invention, which has really destroyed the space by 
which they were separated. Whatever affects the prosperity of Ireland 
must novo be felt to the heart’s core in England. We cannot there 
have a starving population, with our own labourers thriving and 
happy;—we cannot there tolerate, and encourage by our short-sighted 
laws, the hateful divisions which suspend all national improvement, 
whether of the face of the country or the intellects of the people, while 
we remain quiet and indifferent spectators. This is as it ought to be. 
When Ireland was separated by a stormy sea, over which navigation 
had only feebly triumphed, the people and the government of England 
were indifferent to her welfare, and tiie .sighs of the ojjpressed were 
heard qpt in the far-off city of the oppressor. But that day is passed. 
It would be quite as rational and politic to talk, in the year 1828, of 
the kingdom of Kent, or the kingdom of Northumbria, possessing any 
sepfirate privileges or disabilities, as to suppose that the insular position 
of Ireland offered a reason for <lciiying‘her equal laws. It is de¬ 
lightful to see how the })rogress of genertfl knowledge and mechanical 
invention obtains a conquest, not only over brute matter, but over what 
are infinitely more difficult to subdue,—the passions, and prejudices, 
and interests of any dominant party amongst mankind. 

In the year 1825, there were nine applications to Parliament for 
new Gas Companies, with general powers, not one of which passed 
into a law. In the session of 1828 two petitions of the same character 
have been rejected. The following statement with regard to the sup- 
ply of gas to the metropolis and neighbourhood, is from Mr. Williams’s 
late work on “ Sub-Ways — 

‘ There are now in London four great Gas Light Companies—the Char¬ 
tered, the City of London, the Imperial and the Phoenix; having altogether 
47 gasometers at work, capable of containing in the whole, 917,940 cubic 
feet of gas, supplied by 131.3 retorts ; and these consuming 33,000 chaldrons 
of coals in a year,-and producing 41,000 chaldrons of coke; the whole 
quantity of gas generated annually, being upwards of 397,000,000 of cubic 
feet, by which 01,203 private, and 7258 public or street lamps are lighted 
in the metropolis. Besides these, there are several other minor companies ^ 
and public establishnlents that light with gas.’ 

• ' • 

With this ample supply of ga^to the metropolis, no new company cna 
apply to Parliament for powers, but upon the principle that the existing 
companies charge too much for their article, or supply it of an inferior 
quality. Parliament has, therefore, to determine between these alle¬ 
gations on the one hand; ^and, on the other, to consider that every new 
company, interfering with districts already supplied, becomes a most 
intolerable nuisance by breaking up the streets anew. Upon this sub¬ 
ject we extract some curious facts from a Report made in September last, 
to the Commissioners of^ Sewers, by the City ,Surveyor of Pavements. 
It is evident that such facts, which seem incontrovertible, must weigh 
materially with Parliament against the extension of a competition cal¬ 
culated to produce such ruinous effects:— 

‘ The whole surface of the city has been raj'sed above its former pavement, 

• • 
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upon an average between three and four feet, with rubbish of all kinds, im¬ 
perfectly crii«ted bv the tjraveluised from time to time in pavinjj. 

* Below the old line of pavement, the earth is in many places loose and 
hollow; and m the best, excepting in the few places where there is a thick 
stratum of hard gravel, the ground has not much strength in itself; but yet 
it has been so compressed, that, if left undisturbed, it will probably not 
settle more. 

' If this earth were good, cutting one trench through it in favourable wea¬ 
ther, were that trencVi carefully filled in, and well rammed, might not be 
permanently injurious; because tliere would ne a wall of earth on each side, 
and the pavement would also have comparatively strong abutments, so that 
probably twice relaying it niight remedy th^ evil. 

‘ But if two or more are laid, and that in narrow ways, it is obvious the 
undisturbed ground will bear so small a proportion to that which has been 
removed, that the most careful filling in and ramming could scarcely pnwent 
the whole pavement falling to.pieces; for the untouched ground would be 
as it were the piers of a bridge, of which the trenches represent the water¬ 
way. The pavement over each is one of a series of extremely segment 
arches, mutually supporting, and supported hy each other. If one fails, all 
fail necessarily ; and that one or other will in this case fail, is almost a cer- 
tmnty. » 

‘ For it is to be considered that, with reference to these piers of earth lefl 
untouched by new trenches, they are themselves unsound, being but the 
filling in over recently driven gas and water mains, trenched across also at 
every ten feet by more recent services, and which, although compressed into 
comparative solidity, cannot be considered in a state to stand by themselves. 
Besides, that ground cannot in many situations be left to act even as jiiers 
or longitudinal w'alls ; for it will be necessary tli^t the new pipes should'be 
laid so as to avoid the old, ^’hieh, it is tube reciollected, run across the streets 
as well as lengthwise, and also so as to escape the gulley holes and the open¬ 
ing into the sewers : and if we n;flect that m most streets there are already 
four mains, it may readily be conceived how completely the earth must be 
ploughed up and pulverized, longitudinally and laterally, for new mains and 
services. 

‘ It is obvious that all pavement must depend cither on the strength of its 
abutments, or upon the firnines.s of the sub-soil. 

‘ In narrow streets the foot-ways pressing against the houses, form good 
abutments; but in wider ways the curve is so very flat, that, form the stones 
how you will, and lay them how you will, the stability of pavement must 
result from the strength of the substratum. If that substratum should be 
‘destroyed, or merely injured, it must so necessarily follow that disloc-ation 
or destruction of the reposing pavement will «i‘nsue, that I shouM almost 
©©Bsider it an insult to the Understanding ofthe Commissioners, to endeavour 
representing it in a clearer light.’ 

It further appears, from the report of this intelligent .surveyor, that 
the expenditure of the city of London, for jiaviors’ work alone, has 
increased 50 per cent, since the conrnencenierit of the gas and water 
companies’ operations. • 

III. The building Improvements in tlie metropolis, and in the prin¬ 
cipal towns throughout the country, are amongst the jnost characteristic 
evidence.s of the active jarul enterjirising spiritH)f our generation—and, 
.what is of far more imporf-dnee, ofthe habits of eleanlincs.s, (he desire 
for cortifort, the abhorrence of close and crowded streets, which distin¬ 
guish us from our forefather.s. The huddling together of London, 
* at a time wlieu land was of much less value, making every allowance 
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for the difference of the currency, than at present, is a singular instance 
of the influence of habit, however inconvenient and ridiculous, upon 
the folk of “ the good old times.” The narrow streets of all ancient 
towns of England were constructed principally with regard to the faci¬ 
lities which this crowded arrangement oflered for defence, in a [)eriod 
when property was either exposed to the depredations of border foes, 
or when it was necessary for almost every b)wn to take a i>art in the 
horrible civil contests tlnit prevailed for two centuries amongst us. 
What was at first necessity, in progress of time became cdioice;—and 
thus London, after the fire, was restorejl upon the old inconvenient 
and imiiealthy principle. Biif we arc getting wiser. Pro{>erty in the 
city is too vahiahlc for its owners to give up their shop.s and warehouses 
in close and dingy thoroughfares ; but they arc more careful of their 
comforts and enjoyments than their fathers ; they come to their houses, 
of business in the day, and retire in the evening to their snug and 
happy villa.s. The same rational system is pursued jn most of the 
great manufacturing towns; and thus the altered habits of the jjeople 
liave us much contrihuted to the extension of cities and their suburbs, 
as the increase of the population. While* this increase has V)cen in 
twenty years at the rate of 81 per cent., the increase of houses has 
only been at the rate of 30 per cent. But the improvements of the 
metropolis, within the last ten years, have been especially directed to 
the great object of clearing the important, because wealthy and 
fashionable jjarts of the town, of wretchedly-crowded hovels, to sub¬ 
stitute for them sjdeiidid private residences and shops. Whatever 
may be Mr. JSash’s architectural defects, ib matters of detail, this 
country is under great obligations to him, for the couce]>tion and 
execution of Regent Street, and the Regent’s Park. He has done 
something to redeem London from the imputation of being the ugliest 
capita! in the world ; and few cities, oven those of Italy, of which we 
speak as wonders of architectural magnificence, can present a’drive 
equal to that from the Opera House to the Zoological Gardens. One , 
of the Bills of tha late se.ssion is connected with the improvement of 
tl>e Regent’s J'ark. Another imccjrtant improvenieiit, that of Charing 
Cross, and the neighbourhood of St. Martin’s Church, has been also 
before Parliament, with regard to some of its details. When com¬ 
pleted, this will probably be the most splendid part of .London. In 
the execution of this plan it will be necessary to remove six hundred 
houses, many of them of a ver^ inferior descrijition, and most in 
crowded situations, whose poverty and filth are skinned over, as it 
were, by the wealth and splendour of the neighbouring thoroughfares. 
The Commissioners for-tiii-s new street have already agreed for five 
hundred houses out of the number; and the removal of many i.s, at this 
moment, proceeding with great activity. The otiier great improvement 
of the metropolis, which has received the legislative sanction, is that of 
Covent-Garden Market; and the plans upon which this extensive 
work is to be executefl promise not only to- remove an increasing 
nuisance, but to render this market one of the moat beautiful arrange¬ 
ments of London, increasing the; value of individual projifrly to an 
almost incalculable extent. 

A bill has passed during the late ^sessjpn, for the general improve- 
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ment of the important town of Birmingham. The alterations which 
have already taken place *there, during the last seven years, are 
very striking. Crowded streets have been opened, and miserable 
buildings have given place to handsome edifices, both public and pri¬ 
vate. The most superficial comparison of the Birmingham of 1818 
and of 1826 will show that the poi)ulation have essentially advanced 
ill their comforts and conveniences; and we can readily see that an 
active, intelligent, and liberal spirit is at work among them, not to let 
the great duty of public improvement slumber, as it used to do under 
the nur-sing of the old women by whom most local communities were 
governed. The other bills for general improvement passed during 
the late session into laws, are for the towns of Cliffe, Hanley and 
Skelton, Hertford, Lincoln, North Shields, and Stalybridge. New 
Markets are in progress for Ashton-under-Line, Bristol, Gosport, and 
Swansea. In this department the country has made rapid advances 
during the last seven years. The market at Liverpool is perhaps the 
mo.st splendid in the world ; and we cannot but regret that the Metro¬ 
polis can show nothing worthy of competition with it. 

The few bills that have passed through parliament for the establishment 
of local Gas Works, offer no evidence that such important improvements 
are not general through the country. In most cases the authorities 
already g-iven to local commissioners for lighting their towns, render 
it unnecessary to go to parliament for new powers, for the introduction 
of'this most beautiful and useful invention of modern science. In 
few places is it now found necessary to establish water-works, or to 
introduce a system of paving and draining. Tlie work has been al¬ 
ready done. The twelve bills of Municipal Regulation are unnece.s- 
sary to be commented on. They are in most cases for the regiilatfon 
of local police, and the better collection and appropriation of the 
poor rates. 

IV. The improvement of Great Britain, in \\et Internal Communica- 
iio7is, is, perhaps, the most extraordinary circumstance in the records 
of civilization. It is impossible to contemplate out roads, our canals, 
and, within these few years, our railways, without a sentiment of 
national pride, which philosophy would scarcely ask us to repress. 
The turnpike roads of England alone extend twenty thousand miles, 
and upwards of a million sterling is annually bestowed upon their 
repair and maintenance. The rapidity,tthe precision, and th6 security 
with which the whole communioatiofi of the kingdom is thus carried 
on, is one of the principal causes of our astonishing commercial acti¬ 
vity. Through the agency of the post, and the influence of the public 
journals, the country is become all head and.heart. There is no slow 
circulation through tlie extremities of the system;—every pulsation of 
the political machine vibrat'es from tlie centre to the circumference, 
and from the circumference to the centre. England Is “ all compact," 
—and would to God Ireland were knit up in this astonishing condensa¬ 
tion of energies and interests! In the late Sa^ion, sixty-five new road- 
bills have passed into law ; in the Session of 1827, there were fifty- 
three. We thus see that this extraordinary course of improvement never 
stops—and the cause is this, the people know their own wants, and ' 
have the power to supply them^ “ In France," says M. Dupin, 
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“ during a period of profound peace, the government does not grant, 
for the support of the roads, one-third of the amount which is sup¬ 
plied by the public of England alone, of which the superficies does 
not equal one-third of France.” And this neglect arises from the 
government meddling with every thing. It is true that, in our own 
country, the government occasionally undertakes a magnificent 
work, which the local districts are unable to execute, and which is 
eventually the primary cause by which fertility and industry take the * 
place of barrenness and sloth. A work of this nature, which is dif¬ 
fusing blessings on every side, is described in a Special Report of the 
late Session—we allude to the llighland Roads. While we are speak¬ 
ing of the internal communications of the country generally, we may 
not improperly digress from our immcuiate purpose, lo collect and 
abridge the scattered and extensive information relating to this great 
national undertaking. 

The military roads in the Highlands were commenced in 1732, and 
in 1745 they afforded a communication from Stirling to Inverness and 
from Inverness to Fort William. The soldiers stationed in the High¬ 
lands during the Rebellion of 1745 were euqiloyed as labourers ; and 
military roads, to the .extent of about 750 miles, were successively laid 
out. 

In March, 1799, Colonel Anstruther, superintendent of the military 
roads in the Highlands of Scotland, in a memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury relative to these roads, stated that “ They passed through 
the wildest and most mountainous part of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, where the people were poor, and the country thinly inhabited, 
and totally unable to keep in repair either the roads or bridges by 
statifte labour or any other means.” The district to which this 
observation referred was .situated more immediately in contact with 
the low countries—the military roads extending no further northward 
than the Murray Frith, and the fortresses along the (’aledonian glen, 
and the country beyond, comprising the counties of Ross, Cromarty, 
Sutherland and Caithness, with the greater part of Invernesshire, and 
the whole of the Western Islands. The internal communication was 
attended with the utmost difficulty and danger; and to such a degree 
did the want of safe and easy intercourse between the northern coun¬ 
ties affect even the administration of justice, that until of late years the 
counties of Sutherland and Caithness were not required to return 
jurors to the northern circuit at Inverne.ss. 

In 1802, the state of the Highlands of Scotland claimed the atten¬ 
tion »)f government, and after receiving surveys, and reports, parlia¬ 
ment determined to defrays one half the expense of constructing the 
roads and bridges which it was deemed expedient to establish innne- 
diately, for the purpose of facilitating commercial communication; and 
commissioners were appointed to superintend the application of the 
funds granted by virtue of this act of the legislature, the 43d Geo. HI. 

The inhabitants of the^e remote regions soon experienced the ad¬ 
vantage of the works authori.sed by parliament. In 1804 the county 
of Inverness obtained permission to tax itself, in order to reimburse 
the land-owners, who had advanced funds to supply the loans neces¬ 
sary for the establishment of the roads and bridges. In the two follow- 
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ing' years the other counties imitated this example, and the improve¬ 
ments soon extended over*500 square miles. 

In the anttimn of 1827, Lord Colchester, who was one of the com- 
mis.sioners appointed by parliament, visited Scotland. Mr. Mitckell, 
the eiio-incer employed by the commissioners, in a correspondence 
with his lordship, in January, 1828, lurnishcd him with a comprehen- 
.sive account of the various improvements which have been ellected in 
* the roads of the Highlands, of which account the following is an ab¬ 
stract* :— 

The parli.'imentary and military roads are divided into six districts. 

1st. The Argyleshire District, consisting of 180-^ miles. In 181C, 
on an n\)plica{ion from the county, the commissioners took charge 
of about 80 miles of military road, at which period the roads were 
very defective. There were few covered drains, or none, for conveying 
the water across the road ; the surface had no regular form, abounded 
in holes fmm eia'hteeu inches to two feet deep, and was partially 
covered with large stones. These roads have been efl'ectually rcjiaired, 
and in 1820 all h,]d been done, necessary to form a smooth and 
regular surface. * 

The exfiense of keeping them in repair annually is .fll71. 2.<f. Gd. 

2nd. liadoiioch District, consisting; of202 r miles: the first fourteen 
miles of the military road I’rom Inverness to Perth were alleretl and 
widened at an early period of the operations of the eommissioners, and 
became a parliamentary road by the name of “■ The Moy Road but the 
other portion, extending to the boundary of Perthshire, remained in its 
Original condition until 1816, when it came under their management, 
and was greatly improved and altered, particularly at, and near Spey 
bridge, and at Dnunochdar. So great has been the imjirovemeht on 
this road, that “ The Caledonian’’ coach, which formerly travelled from 
Inverness to Perth in three days, now j>erfonns it with ease in one. 
Yet, from the unprotected and precipitous ascents, the narrowness of 
the road, and the luirncroiis acute angles, many accidents still occur. 
The expense of keeping these roads annually in repair is, XT 443. 7 a. 9<f, 
3rd. Locliubar District, con.sistiug of 2.56 miles:—the lines in thus 
district are jieculiarly important, as leading to the most inaece.ssible 
part of the Highlands. The Invermorrison, or Loch-ness*si(le road, 
joins, at Fort Augustus, part of the great,military road to Fort William, 
* and with the (xleiimorrison road, through the valley of that name, 
forms part of the ])rincipal line of comm>inicat,ion from Inverness to 
the Western Islands. The construction of the Invermorrison road 
must have been extremely diificult. In some parts it has, for its whole 
breadth, been cut out from the solid rocks}* and where these rocks were 
nearly perpendieidar, brejast walls of considerable heiglit have been 
built, on which the road is formed for a great extent. The Torvaine 
road, next the town of Inverness, was made by the ('laledonian canal 
commissioners, in consequence of the old road being occupied by the 
line of that canal; but from inattetition of the district trustees, or other 
•causes, it is kept in inferior order. The military road on the opposite 
.side oi' Loch-ness, from liivernc.ss to Fort Augustus, is in good cmi- 

* 14th Report, on Higliland Roads and Bridges. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, March 27, lti28. ' \ > 
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dition*' An important improvement on the Eort William line of road 
was elfected about a year a^o, in the construction of about three miles 
of road to Speaii bridfrc, to avoid the steep n])proaches to Ifi^h 
bridg'e, which is in a diiu;;erous ccnidltion. By the operations on the 
Caledonian canal about two years a£»;o, and during;’a continuance of 
severe storms, Loch'lochy rose considerably above the usual level, by 
which the road for several miles ahm^j the edi>'e ot the lake, suj)ported 
at intervals by bulwarks of masonry, was very c;reatly itijnred, and in * 
many })arts wholly destroyed. Immediate measures were taken for 
repairins^ it in a tcni]>orary manner, and it has since been kept barely 
passable, at the expense of the Caledonian canal. 

Tlie expense of keepinc; these roads annually in repair is.i'1223. Ss. lo?. 

Itli. Sku' District, consisting; of miles. 

The roads in this district are all in ])erfect order, having' been re¬ 
cently marie. 

I'he expense of keepino; these roads annually in repair is .A'SIO. (is. 

fjth. llossbire District, corisistinir of 2097^ milers. 'Jhie roads in this 
district form two threat lines of communication w'ith some cross 
branches; the first extemlin-i; alonf>; the Easf coast from Invenif ss by 
Beuley, Dinii;wall, and Baiu, to Bonon Bridge; the second extendinc; 
across the eoimtry from Dingwall by Contin, to Loch-canon, Skye, and 
Shieldaig’, on the West coast; and the others interseenn^- the penin¬ 
sula called the Black l.sle, with a branch up the valley of Struthalass, 
and a cross branch to Bonar Bridge from ISovar. On these roads 
very few improvements are necessary. In this distiict is akso included 
the Fort (leorg-e military road, extending from Inverness to the 
fortress of that name. This road foruis the northern ]>ortioii of the 
gTe:it*f)('st road from Aberdeen to Inverness : its direction is awkward, 
and, in some parts, it is not more than ten feet wide. The county 
have lately hifd a survey made of it, with a view ol' ajijdving to Far- 
liament fi*r a Turnpike Act. Should the projected inijirovements on 
this road be c irried into ctfect, a saving in ilistanee to Nairn of two 
miles would be obtained. 

The expen.se of keeping tliese roads aiiiiiially in rejiair is ^£T 12-1. Is’. 5d. 

(ith.—(hiithness and Sutherland District, consisting ol' 1-19.^ miles. 

This district consists of two main lines of road, one being an extension 
of the great North foad from Bonar Bridge by Golspie and Berriedale 
to Wick and Thurso,’the other st*etcbing tlirongh tlie interior of the 
country to Tongue. On the former of these, between Brora and Dun- 
beat h, there is a succession of awkward bends, at diUVrenl ravines, 
which are great obstacles to the vapidity of travelling; the most dan¬ 
gerous part is in the ascenk^iid descent at Berriedale, where the in¬ 
clinations vary from 1 in S to 1 in 13 and 14. The Tongue road, 
extending from Bonar Bridge to the seat of .Ijord Jiao, at Tongue, is 
a valuable communication between the East and North-west coasts, aiid 
has lately been improved by constructing parapets, and whlened at tlie 
expense of the local trustees of the county; it is ftow in perfect order. 
By the exertions of the Marquess of Statlbrd, the county of Sutherland 
has been intersected witk wumerous cross-roads, highly beneficial to 
the dilierent districts thrddgli which they run. There is one ol'great 
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public utility, extending from the termination of the parli'an/cntary 
line at Tongue to Thurso,«which still requires to be completed. Thirty 
miles of it have already been made, viz., through the county of Caith¬ 
ness, and the estate of Sutherland, leaving still to be executed a dis¬ 
tance of ten or twelve miles, from the Kirk of Farr to Tongue, through 
the estate of Lord Rae. 

The annual expense of keeping these roads in repair is £l277. 18s. 

• The Athol road from the boundary of the county to Dunkeld, and 
the Tuminel and Taybridge roads, extending from Dalnacardoch to 
Crieff, a distance of about forty-four miles, have been repaired and 
inijiroved. These roads branch off frbin Dalnacardoch, and form the 
great lines of communication to the South and West of Scotland. 

Great alterations and improvements have been suggested to the 
Commissioners by Mr. Mitchell, to be made in the roads of all the 
above-mentioned districts, with the exception of that of “ Skyebut 
the most important improvement to which he has called their attention 
is a jjroposed new line of road from Inverness to Perth, which, accord¬ 
ing to his estimate, would be a saving of distance ol' 36 miles. 

It is about seventy yeavs since the first lateral navigable Canal was 
commenced in England. At the present time there are nearly eighty 
canal companies in operation, who have expended thirty millions in 
their undertakings, and make a yearly dividend of i'800,000 upon 
their capital. The canal bills which have passed during the session 
of 1828, are the Tralee and the Ulster, both in Ireland; and the 
Welland, in Canada. The two Ijish canals arc not newly established ; 
these bills are for improvement. The bills for the improvement of 
navigable rivers also passed, are the Aire and Calder, the Louth 
Navigation, and the Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation. It appears 
from the twenty-fourth Caledonian Canal Rejiort, tliat the total expen¬ 
diture upon that magnificent, but unprofitable work, hhs been nine 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand pounds. The produce of the 
tonnage rate is insufficient to pay the annual exjicnscs. The depth of 
water in this canal, which may be relied upon for the passage of 
vessels, is fifteen feet. It is proposed to increase the depth to twenty 
feet throughout, at an estimated expense of i^^41,000. 

The extension of the system of Railways is probably a principal 
cause that not a single canal bill for England }>assed through 
parliament during the late session, r. The violent opposition at first 
made to the establishment of railways, by the canal proprietors, 
subsided into a calmer estimate, not only of the impossibility of 
successfully opposing any system if its excellence be satisfactorily 
demonstrated, but of the peculiar advantage of railways for the 
transporff'^f light goods in particular. It is thus that the Marquis 
of Stafford, who is deeply interested in the D.uke of Bridgewater's 
canals, has not only withdrawn his opposition to the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, but has become one of the largest shareholders 
in that magnificent undertaking. The billsTor railways whi^h during 
the last .session have passed through parliament are, the Avon and 
Gloucestershire, the Bolton and Leigh, the Bridgend, the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire, the Canterbury and Whitstable, the Clarence (Dur- 
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ham), the Commercial Iload, the Liverpool and Manchester, the 
Llanelly, the Nantilc, and the Stockton and Darlinjijton. Each of 
these undertakings promises the most satisfactory results io the pro¬ 
prietors and to the country. The shares of the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester arc already at 38 prem. This is unquestionably the finest 
enterprise which the nation has for a long time witnessed ; and as the 
experiment is, in a great degree, novel in its details, and as we have 
had an opportunity of personally inspecting this magnificent work, 
a brief account of its actual progress may not be disagreeable to our 
readers. • 

The total quantity of merchandise passing between Liverpool and 
Manchester is 1200 tons per day. This immense aggregate tonnage 
is at present subject to all the delays incidental to the river-navigation. 
Tlie traveUing between Liverpool and Manchester is upon the same 
extensive scale. The line of railway passes through a rich and exten¬ 
sive coal-district, in full working, of w'hich a great jiroportiou is 
brovight to market by land- carriage ;—the consumption of coal in 
Liverpool and Manchester is one million ^ms per annum. It thus 
appears that the means of aflbrding employment to such a line of com¬ 
munication as the Liverpool and Manche.ster railway are altogether 
enormous; and when the rapidity and certainty of llie conveyance by 
locomotive engines are added to the advantages of a shorter road even 
than that by which the mail travels, it is evident that the establishment 
of this railway between the great metropolis of the cotton manufacture 
and that port which receives a larger supply of the raw material than 
all the ports of the world put together, is an object, not only of local 
utility-, but of the highest national importance. 

The bill before parliament in the late Session was for amending a 
part of the line of this railway. The! directors appear to have conci¬ 
liated every opposition of proprietors of land, by their prudence and 
forbearance ; and they have had the rare merit, in many cases, of con¬ 
verting opposition into warm support. Their works are now pro¬ 
ceeding with great rapidity ; and it is anticii)ated that the whole will be 
completed in less than two years from the jiresent time. The railway 
commences at the port of Liverpool, at a ]»oint in direct communica¬ 
tion with the King’s and Queen’s Docks. The line passes under the 
town of Liverpool by a tunn«l and inclined plane. This magnificent 
archway, sixteen feet high and "twenty-tw'o feet wide, is cut through 
the solid rock for the enormous length of 2248 yards, the inclined 
plane rising one foot in forty-nine. The steep ascent of Liverpool is thus 
avoided, and all interference with the general business of the streets 
is thus effectually prevenYSd. Tlie excavations of this stupendous 
work have been going on at several points »t the same time ; and the 
precision with wliich the junctions of the different parts have been 
effected, in some cases not varying two inches, offers a most remark¬ 
able example of the certsunty of scientific arrangement. The road 
titrough the tunnel, which we thus see is about a mile and a quarter 
long, comes into the day-light at the top of the high hill (Edge-hiil) 
looking down upon Liverpool. A deep excavation through the ele¬ 
vated ground beyond this point, offers an interesting example of the 
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triumph of inim over ph;jsical difficulties. Several miles onward, the 
roadway passes over a moss; a)jd Ijere, by a steady and cautious sys¬ 
tem of eultiiig-s uiul embankments, tlie railway has been laid down 
successfully u])on a soil which appeared as treacherous as the sands 
of the desert. The valley throuf^h which the river Saiikey runs 
is crossed by an enormous via-duct, eoiisistin^' of embankments and 
arches built vipon piles, of extraoi'dinary magnitude. lienee, to Man¬ 
chester, the line does not ])r«.sent any peculiar difficulties. The whole 
cost of this grand work will be about <£6‘(>0,000. 

V. The last public division of our* subject is that relating to the 
Ejrternol JVnvi^atio/i of the country. The two bills for the improve¬ 
ment of harbours are those of Dover and Helmsdale. Those for the 
extension or regulation of docks are the East India, the Liverpool, 
and the London. 'J'he other bill, in this class, is for the improvement 
of the Gravesend pier. 

The commerce of London and of Liverpool form objects of wonder 
and envy to the civilized world. The trade of each poit is very differ¬ 
ent in its nature ; and thus (he tdrmage of the one may increase, with¬ 
out any diminution of that of the other. 'J'lie Pool of London—indeed 
tlie whole course of the river, from Blaekwall to the Tower—is, perhaps, 
one of the moj^t splendid .spectacles of modern times. The almost 
nninterrupted range of w'arehouses and (juays—tlu* East India, the 
West India, the London, and the St. Katharine’s Docks—the coasting 
and other small vessels andhored in the Pool—the long .succession of 
steam-boats and ships arriving from, or departing to, all the ports of 
the Old and New Worlds—these are eireumstaiices vvhiehfill the mind 
w ith a sense of the vastness of our commercial wealth and indpstry. 
The trade of the ]>ort of London has more than doubled in the last 
thirty \ears. But the port of Liverpool offers a greater condensation 
of commercial objects, and is, to a certain extent, more imposing. 
From the magnificent expanse of the Mersey you look upon a quay of 
about two miles and a half in extent, presenting au uuinlerrupted suc¬ 
cession of docks, and piers, and towering warehouses. The river is 
constantly alive with steam-packets crrHsing to the opposite shore, or 
going out to the various ports of Ireland, or Scotland, or Wales ; 
wdiile over and anon some stately merchantman arrives from her long 
journey across the Atlantic, and rushes into the harhoui', Jike a bird 
seeking her nest. From one extent df these magnificent docks to the 
other, you may walk without iuterrujition. A merchant in L^^^^dou 
seldom sees his vessel; but at Liverjiool the adventurous specidator 
hurries down irom tlie Exchange to the quay, when the distant 
signal has told him that his ship is CtJming into the port, and 
he welcomes her to her h«me with a proud feeling, which the ordinary 
coldness of money-getting cannot deaden. 

The new dock, for the completion of which a bill to borrow additional 
sums was passed in the late session, is u contiuuatiun of that splendid line 
of aeeomniotlalion for sliipping, which has been growing with the ex¬ 
traordinary growth of the triidc' of Liverpool. This single dock has 
already cost more than a million ; and extensive us the other docks 
are, it is no common case for vessels to ride in tlie Mersey, which is 
often dangerous, from the impossibility of finding other accommodation. 
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Tlie\;2ule^f Liverpool has more than doubled in the last twelve years. 
The revenue ol’ customs, which this port cbntributes to the national 
stock, is four millions annually ; and its export trade is the largest in 
the emj)iro, larger even tliaii that of London. 

VI. The bills ot' Private Itrgidation atlect only individual interests ; 
and it is, therefore, unnecessary for us (o oiler any remark upon theril.* 

We have thus taken a rapid view^ oi' tlie projects of public improve¬ 
ment, which, (hiring the present year, have received the sanction of the 
legislature; and many of whicl^ are doubtless already in progress of 
execution. Subtracting, from the whole number of private bills, those 
which are of the sixth class, we find that one bundled and forty-nine 
projects, materially aifecting the agricultural and commercial interests 
of the emjnre, and the comforts and accommodations of its inhabitants, 
have passed into law. These [irojects have originated and been car¬ 
ried forward—will be executed and maintained—by tbe energy, the 
wealth, the public spirit, and the vigilance of indiviilnals. They are, 
each and all, remarkable instances of the power of Association in a free 
and intelligent conmnmity. Kvi^ry siiceeednig year will bring- forth 
similar projects, for it is impossible to imagine any natuial limit to the 
progress of iulenial imjnovemeut. Nothing can interfere with this 
.s])iril but a woful decay ol‘ our national res<»ur('e.s,—and nothing can 
produce that decay but a long period of shameful misgovermnent. 

It i.s (hllicult to contemplate the arrival of such a period, as long as 
the ]) 00 ])le continue, to administer tlieir own^alliiirs—cultivating as 
they do more and more that .^ound and universal knowledge which is 
requisite l<)r a rinht administratioii of tliem. Upon this Ibuiidation 
we nniy safely build t()r a continuance of that energy which is the 
result of freedom and Intelligeiice. To an empire like that of Great 
Britain, founded, not upon rapine and conquest, hut ujum her capa¬ 
city of sujjplying by her wealth, her science, and her industry, the 
wants of the whole civili.sed w'orld, the lime must be very di.stant 
when the rivalries of v:ommei’ce shall comjiel Inn- to limit her enter¬ 
prises and narrow her .spheres of action. Jler first duty is to break 
dow-M all those ilishoncsi distinctions which are adverse to the spirit of 
knowledge and liberality, u]um which her pvosjierity is founded. 
United at home, shg has litllf to fear from the jealousy, or even the 
growing competition, of other stcAes. Jler second duty is to maintain 
the tranquillity of the world, as long as .she can do so, without any 
compromise of her just dignity and her natural ijidependence. It is 
not for her to join any of those combinations of despotic governments, 
which have for their ohjecC-to perpetuate the ignorance and slavery 
of large portions of mankind—neither is sh^ to ])ermit her abstract 
love of freedom to hurry on those sanguinary conflicts betwetm the 
slave and the tyrant, which, to be triumphant, must be the result of a 
state of public feeling, hejbre which tyranny must, wither away at 
once, and be no more seen. Let her, as the prime duly to her¬ 
self and the world, study .to he quiet.” Her interest, and that of 
mankind, is peace. But if the time should come when the .sword 
must be' drawn, let her gird on her armour us one tliat is slow to 
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anger, but powerful to avenge. She must be triumphant, ffho^fer be 
hostile, as long as the spfrit of her people is fairly committed, as it is 
now in a time of tranquillity, to the advancement of her real wel¬ 
fare. 

But yet it is not difficult, in moments of political speculation, when 
the imagination is filled with the ideas of the people of another hemi¬ 
sphere, rising up to a height of commercial grandeur, and putting forth 
mighty energies, of which our own are but a type,—it is not difficult to 
fancy the arrival of a period, when all our great public works, our 
quays, our docks, our bridges, our cap.als, our roads, shall be desolate 
• and ruinous, as the choked-up harbours of Carthage or of Venice. It 
is not difficult to imagine a combination of circumstances under which 
our boasted commerce may gradually leave us for newer channels;— 
when the Mediterranean shall be shut against our flag; \^hen India 
shall be no longer subjected to our sway; w'hcn our colonies shall 
have thrown off their allegiance, and shall pour their riches into more 
convenient markets; when the rising states of the New World shall 
manufacture their own commodities, aiul neither ask us to take their 
raw material, nor pay the price of our labour, in converting it to the 
uses of their comforts and luxuries. That time may, indeed, arrive in 
the natural course of things, but, to our minds, it is very, very distant. 
There are those who believe that the period of our commercial declina¬ 
tion may be postponed, by our rigid adherence to that exclusive 
system by which our trade was first reared, and was long supported; 
and they proclaim, for ,o«r example, the narrow wisdom of other coun¬ 
tries, who have refused to meet us upon that enlarged field ol‘ com¬ 
merce which is open to each nation, fairly seeking to exchang'e its 
peculiar products without the embarrassing regulations of ancient jea¬ 
lousies. They are wrong. Our commerce must increase in spile of 
these restrictions; because our capital, our activity, and our public 
spirit, are a century at least before the rest of the world. The nations 
which are blessed with good governments are striving to come up 
with us. Be it so. We shall still keep the head of them, freed from 
the shackles of those old prejudices which so long have encumbered 
the commercial industry of the world. Were we still to wear these 
shackles, and attempt to preserve our superiority by exclusion, they 
would soon pas.s us in the race. A lib/jral systepi of trade, as far as 
is compatible with our actual relatioite, varying, as they must do, with 
the opinions of other nations, is the only security for the preser\'ution, 
and the extension of a conimercCt which could not exist for another 
quarter of a century, but as it administers to the general welfare of 
mankind. When it cease.s to be a blessilig to others, as well as a 
profit to ourselves, it must perish; but an intelligent people, sup¬ 
ported by a wise government, has no cause for this apprehension. 
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JOURNAL OF A OHAFLATN IN THE ARMY 
OF THE PRETENDER. 

[We are happy to have an oi^portunity of publishini^, from the original MS., 
the journal of a Kevorcnd Divine, who was deeply committed to the for¬ 
tunes of C'hailes Edward. Tlie narralive is, in many respects, curious and 
inferestins; and furnishes, in a small space, a tolerably vivid picture of 
that enterprise in which the h(?i)es of the Stuaits were wrecked for ever.] 


A yniKNAL OK MY TRAVELS ATTKXniVO CHARLES PRINCE OK WALES 
Ny PRINCE REOENT, TILL THE BATTLE WAS KOOOHT AT CULLOUEN, 
NJJ OF MY SCtlLKINO AFTER THAT H.VTTLK TILL I RETURNED HOME. 

Ill Royal Highness landed on the western coast of Inverness-shire 
tht latter eiui of July 174.^); and sent M«jor Alexander Maclaehlan, 
unc.e to Fassafern, with a letter of call or summon to Ijachhm 
Madacldan, of that ilk, about the middle of August. Mnclachlan, 
young Inchcoiihcl, and the Major, with a company of jirivate men, 
came to iiiy house August :27th. And after them came Kenneth 
Alachudilan "of Kelanuchanach, who was afterwards Major to the 
Athole Brigade, suid travelled to Derby, though then seventy-one 
years of age: whereas T had then been only in my grand climac¬ 
teric. 

j'tftig. 28th.—4Vc set all out together from my house to Seal. And 
from' thence Maclachlan took boat straight for Kingerloch : and I 
went to Kerrera to raise pur men there; but followed him with the 
men 1 raised, next day. 

My cousins-germau John and Patrick, from IMull, joined us in 
Kingerloch, wlierc.wc tarried five or six clays waiting intelligence. 
Then hearing the Prince and his little army had marched to ( oiray- 
earaig to meet (Jeneral Cope, we ferried to Appin, and marched 
through (ilcnco and tbc muir of Ranoch. When we arrived at Coisa- 
vilhiy we stopped there for nine or ten days, while IMaclachhin was 
raising thft Menzic'ses by orflcr| from bis Royal Highness ; and, with 
thimi, we joined my Lord Naim with the Athole Brigade at laV" 
bridge, and marched alongst with them through Crief, .Duniblane, 
Down, tbc Frew, Falkirk, and Lithgow, to the Camp at r)uddis- 
tovvn ; where we arrived^eptember Hitb ; and where the Duke of 
Perth offered ii’ie the honour, of his own accord, to introduce me to 
kiss the Prince Regent’s hand ; and so ulid Sir Thomas Sheridan 
likewise. 

The ;20th.—Our Ihince Royal, after making a very moving speech 
to his men, and using the ceremony of drawing his sword, niarclicd 
with his whole army from J4uddistown to 'rranent, towards (Jeneral 
Cope and his army. But after coining in view of them abov e Pres- 
tonpans, could not engage them that evening, because their front 
wa.s fortified with deep ditches; and it was too late, however, to 
Sept. 1828. . ^ M * 
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attack them; so, when it turned dark, the Prin6e and "ifis JTPmy 
moved to the shore for heCter access, and lay on their arms all night. 
Next morning, with the first dawn, the Prince and his brave High¬ 
landers crossed a pretty deep ditch to come at the enemy ; and the 
battle of Gladsmuir was fought at six of the clock in the morning 
of September 21, 1745, being Saturday, 

General Cope’s cannons played brish4y on our men (the Camerons 
in particular) so soon as they came in view from the shore. But 
whenever the Highlanders, by a very quick march, came to a close 
engagement, the dispute did not contiipie above four or five minutes,' 
when Cope’s men gave way j and almost his whole foot were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. 

Upon a brae, a little above the field of battle, stood, as idle spec¬ 
tators, about six score horses of the Prince’s i)arty, with,whom I 
was. When I observed about three hundred of General Cope’s Ivorses 
attempting to escape through Preston towards Dalkeith, I called 
aloud to the horsemen I stood with to come along.st, that we might 
take the fleeing horses j but two or three of the gentlSmeii contested 
the case with me : so, lest I’d lose time, I rode off at the gallop, 
crying to all that were for the Prince to follow. Whereujion, near 
twenty horsemen followed, whereof Sir John Macdonald was one. 
On my w’ay I met Glenmoriston, with four score men, coining to 
assist the Prince, and addressed him to turn with us to General Cope’s 
horses; which he did; but by the stops J met with, the rear of 
Cope’s horses were just^passing by ere we came up with them ; and 
thus General Cope and they escaped. Then I rode straight into the 
field of battle; and after meeting Iiuernahyle and his men in^ the 
pursuit, I made up to the Prince, and wished him joy of the glorious 
victory ! To which he was pleased to reply, with a smile, “ Sir, the 
Highlanders have done it all.” 

After the wounded of both sides, and the prisoners, were taken 
care of, there was a table spread for hi§ Royal Highness on the field 
of battle at Cope’s cannons; and he did me the-honour to bid me 
say grace, to which he rose and stood very gravely. He lay that night 
at Pinkie, and returned with his army next day to Edinburgh. 

Within three or four days thereafter, the Prince Regent sent off 
Mr. Kellie, as his envoy, to give the King of Frqnce an account of 
his success, and to solicit a landing in England, according to promise. 
But he continued with his army about Edinburgh, (being lodged 
himself in the Abbey,) waiting and expecting the Isle of Skie men, 
and others, from the north. Meantime, an attempt was made to 
blockade the castle of Edinburgh, but t#" no purpose. Then the 
Prince called a council o^ war to determine further measures; and 
depending on the French landing, pressed marching to England, 
which was' agreed to. 

On the last of October the Prince left^ Edinburgh, and went to 
Pinkie, thence to Dalkeith ; and from thence he marched with port 
of the army to Lauder and Kelso (whither I attended him); and 
Lord George Murray, with another part of the army, marched 
through Peebles and Moffat to the Borders. 

The Prince tarried two «r three days at Kelso; thence he marched 

t • 
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to Jedburgfh. Next morning being rainy, I had the honour to dress 
his Royal Highness with his plaid in a Highland belt about his neck. 
So we marched through Liddisdale, and lodged a night there, and at 
the Borders were-joined by Lord George again. We quartered that 
night about Uowan-bourn-foot. 

The Prince Regent and his army entered England on Friday the 
8th of November; and took up quarters in and about Reddings all 
night. The 9th he passed the water of Eden at RocLley, and lay with 
his army in villages west Carlisle. 

Next morning, being Suiuliiy the 10th, Carlisle was blockaded on 
all hands : but having reeeived intelligence that General Wade was 
marching towards Carlisle, the Prince went early on Morufay to 
Brampton (being seven miles on the way to Newcastle) in order to 
meet W^ide, and give him battle ; but after waiting there two days, 
and being informed that General Wade declined coming forward, his 
Royal 11 ighness ordered Carlisle to be again blockaded, 'fhe trenches 
were opened the 13th, and thirteen cannons were brought to batter 
the wall; but the town prevented that b^ capitulating on the 14th; 
and his Royal Highness’s troops took possession of both town and 
castle on Friday morning. 

The Prince Regent and his army stopped at Carlisle and in the 
neighbourhood four or five days; at which time he sent Colonel 
M'Lachlan back to Perth with sixteen horses, and a commission to 
lead on about 3000 men, that lay there, to his army in England. 

On the 20th of November the van marchgfl to Penrith, commanded 
by Lord George Murray; and I marched with them, because 
M'Lachliin j«)ined his men to the Athole Brigade. 

The 21st.—The van went to Shap, and the main body came to 
Penrith. 

The 22d.—The van marched to Kendal, and the main body halted 
at Penrith. 

The 23rd.—The main body came to Kendal. 

The .24th.—The Van marched to Lancaster, and the main body 
stopt at Kendal. 

The 25tb,—The van marched to Grafton (where I was kindly en¬ 
tertained )3y the Rev. Mr. Richmond), and the main body came to 
Lancaster. . • 

The 26th.—The van passedTPreston Bridge, and quartered at the 
village on the other side (where I read prayers to the officers of the 
Athole Brigade), and the main body came to Preston. 

The 27th.—The whole army halted. 

The 2Sth.—W^e m'arched to Wigan, and quartered in it and the 
next villages. . 

The 29th.—All the army marched to Manchester : and most of 
the town turned out to welcome his Royal Highness with loud ac¬ 
clamations and often repeated huzzas. At night the whole town was 
illuminated, not only with candles, but also with' many bonfires. In 
this town I was kindly entertained by Parson Banks, and compli¬ 
mented with a book by Bishop Deacon. 

The 30th.—The army halted at Manchester, and wore St. Andrew 
crosses to the honour of the patron of Scotland. 

• f M2 
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The 1st of December tjic army marched to Milcct^BcTif, ahtl I 
Iodised ill the Parson’s ; hdt he ran off. 

Tlie :2i]. —'I'he van marched to Coua,leton, nine miles from New- 
castlc-iuidcr-Line, where the main body of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
arniY lay- A detachment was sent towards Newcastle for intelligence, 
W'liicb took prisoner Mr. Weir, the Duke’s principal spy ; upon which 
the Duke’s army retired to Litchfield, and the Prince being apprized 
thereof, set out for Derby. 

The 3rd.—The van marched to Ashburn by Leek; but the main 
body rested the 2d at Macclesfield, ant^. marched to Leek the 3rd. 

The ‘1th,—The whole army went to Derby, where they staid the 
bth. There I administered the holy sacrament to the ollicers of the 
Athole brigade; and was handsomely entertained by Mr. lledding, 
a painter, who invited me generously to come privately to Ips house 
again in case of any misfortune. In a council of war held at Derby, 
in the Prince Kegeat’s presence, after information and despatclies of 
importance were received, it was resolved to return to Scotland j and 
accordingly they turned to Ashburn next day, being the 6th. 

The 7th.—They marched to Leek; and on the Sth to Maccles¬ 
field. 

The 9th.—The whole army marched to Manchester, and was very 
silently rccci^ed, the town being afraid to suficr for their former 
rejoicings. 

The 10th.—They marched to Wigan j and the lllh to Preston, 
(that was formerly twice dismal to the Scots,) where tlicy rested the 
12tli. 


The 13th.—Wc marched to Lancaster, and halted the Idth. There 
1 read jiraycrs to the army, with a surplice on, in the great church; 
and named expressly the King and Prince. One of the gentlemen 
that joined us at Manchester played finely on the organ to the 
prayers, and when the service ended jdayed up “The King shall 
enjoy his own again,” 

From Lancaster the Duke of Perth was detached with 100 horses 


for Carlisle ; and coming to Kendal, a mob there, supposing him to 
be our Prince Royal making his escape from England, attacked him 
and killed one of his men : upon which the Duke order<;d to fire 
amongst them, whiclx made them \vithdr,'\w ; and .so he got clear of 
them with difficulty. ‘ 

The 15th.—M^e came to Kendal; and the whole town was in a 


panic lest our army would revenge the insult the Duke of Perth met 
with: therefore the magistrate commanded the town to he ilbimi- 
iiatod to apjxease our indignation. Meantiarie, 1 tvas regaled at vicar 
Wilson’s then, as I was likewise formerly when going forward. 

The IGth.—The main body of the army was at Shap ; but the 
rear-guard were obliged to stop short at a farm four miles from Ken¬ 
dal, by reason that a great many of the carri^ages, and particularly the 
four-wheeled wagon*, could not he got forward, because of tlic stecj>- 
nes.s of the hill, and badness of the road with the heavy rain which 
fell that (lay (the only had day we had while wc were marching in 
"England): But small -curt-s being got next day, they came at night 
to Shap, being the 17th, tly: main body having gone to Penrith that 
day. * 
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The 18th.—T^ie rear-giiaril joined the main body at Penrith in the 
eveiiini^ (there Mr. Kippoch and i were cheerfully and liberally cii- 
terhiined by the Rev. Mr. Morlan). That day several parties of the 
enemy were seen ; but on the a^jproach of the rear-guard they retired 
always. Once, a considerable body of light horse formed on the 
road ; but when some of the Highlanders threw off' their plaids, and 
ran to attach them, they rode off at the gallop, except one that was 
killed. 

After the baggage was sent to Penrith, a battalion of foot (viz. of 
Glengaries. and C'aiiies’ men^ and some horse went through Lord 
Lonsdale’s jiarks, thinking to find som.e of the light horse about his 
hou.se. Accordingly, some of them were seen at distance, but rode 
oir on seeing the Highlanders. At the same time, some parties 
that 5 C(»ired the parks took a running footman of the Duke of t.'um- 
berlauvl’s, and an ofilcer clothed in green ; who mlormed that the 
Duke of Cumberland was not a mile off, with near four thousand 
horse and dragoons, besides light horse and militia. Upon which 
Lord George took possession of Cliftoi^, a village tw'o miles from 
j'eiirith. 

The enemy formed on a ruuir, facing Clifton, and continued there 
for sonic time. At last, after sunset, they dismounted a good many 
of their dragoon.s, who lined the hedges and ditches next the inuir. 
Tliei e was a pretty smart lire on both sides for half an hour : but 
tlieroafter, the dragoons firing very fast, a battalion of Highbinders 
was ordered down sword in iiand upon thon^to drive them from their 
po.sts. Whereupon, they went on with signal cheerfulness and brisk- 
; and after passing two hedges, dro\e the dragoons from the 
third and last, and then returned, as they were ordered. But twelve 
of the liighluiulers who passed the bottom ditch were killed j and 
they were M‘Phersons. Tlie dragoons lost, according t6 the report 
of onr wounded men, no less than one hundred. 

W'hen the night came on both sides retired, and our army marched 
off whenever tlie battalions that were engaged came up. We tra¬ 
velled all night (though tlie moon set at twelve of the clock), and 
arrived at Carlisle early next day, being the 19th. There a garrison 
was left; and 

On the 2t*th (the Prince# Regent’s birthday) we forded the water 
of Esk safely (except one Avotnan), though it was Aery high, about 
three in the afternoon. • 

Thus his Royal Highness, and his little Highland army, scarce 
exceeding in number 5000 men, performed a mighty bold and braA'o 
march into the very iWart of England, notwithstanding it was 
guarded by tAvo pow'erful armies, Avhereof«each Avas more than double 
tlieir number. And when they were sadly disappointed of the French 
landing, and of the English joining them (except a regiment from 
Manchester), they mad^.such a clever, handsome retreat, as must be 
the admiration and astonishment of future generations; which (next 
to the visible favour of Divine Providence) avus chiefly oAving to the 
constant cheerfulness and prudent management of the Prince Regent, 
who, with indefatigable resolution and vigour, marched on foot at 
the head of his men about twenty miles a day in the midst of 
winter. ’ i 
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After entering into Scotland, our army marched' iiTTwirdiflerent 
columns: ilie one with lifs Royal Highness to Annan, and from 
thence to Dumfries, where they staid two nights ; thence again to 
Doueliis. The other column went with Lord George to Ecclefeachan, 
and tiience to Moffat, where they halted two nights, and there I 
preached : from thence ngjiin we marched to Douglas; and next day 
both columns went to flamiltoiin. On Christmas day the van marched 
into Glasgow; and the Prince, with the main body, came in the 
day following, to wit St. Stephen’s day. 

We tarried in Glasgow about eight d.-^ys, raising contributions, and 
his Royal Highness made a review of his men on the green j then 
marched with them into the town in tine order. 

From Glasgow our army marched, part to Kilsyth, part to Falkirk, 
thence to Bannockbourn, St. Ninian’s, and Stirline. Thp Prince 
lodged in Sir Hugh Paterson’s; and when he had been there a fevv 
days, the forces that lay in Perth came to him, amounting to near 
3000 men. 

Th en the siege of Stirline was determined, to open a passage from 
South to North ; but after batteries were erected, and planted with 
mortars and heavy brass cannons (which did some execution, and 
promised success), the stupidity or treachery of the engineer made 
all miscarry at that time, till a new battery could he erected. 

•'fo raise the siege. Generals Hawley and Husk advanced with an 
army of about 9000 men, foot and htirse (together w'ith the Argyle- 
thire and (ilasgow militia), to Falkirk. There they halted some 
days; and the Prince during that time reviewed his men daily, 
expecting to be attacked. But finding the Generals tardy in coiiiing 
forward, he called a council of war (about mid-day, a mile east from 
Bannockbourn), on January 17, 1746, being Friilay, where it was 
agreed to attack the enemy that very day. So the whole army 
marched straight off by Dunifrnce towards Falkirk ; and on the hill 
above the town, the engagement began at half an hour after three 
in the evening, and continued till night. 

The Iligblaiulers made the first onset with such briskness and fury 
that the enemy soon gave way; and had they not been checked by 
the General from pursuing, the victory had been complete; for most 
of the regular forces and militia could not miss to.be killed or taken 
prisoners, which in all probability had happily put an end to the civil 
war in Scotland. • 

When the Highlanders made a stand, the dragoons rallied, and 
with a bold attack made our left wing give back a little ; upon 
which the Prince ordered down Brigadier Stapleton with the pickets 
d^lthe Irish brigade, who charged them so hotly with their tire, that 
they quickly retreated. Yet several of our men came off in the 
hurry ; and three of the Prince’s aid-de-camps, namely, the Master 
of Slathallan, young Gask, and Mr. Alexan/ler M'Leod, Advocate, 
came to me, intreating me to rally them, because I could speak Erse 
to them ; and I exerted myself so eagerly among them, that 1 became 
hoarse, though I prevailed with many to return. 

Our arihy kept still the field of battle, became masters of their 
cannons, mortars, coehorns/ tents, ammunition, &c. After the night 
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came on, his Royal Highness anti most of his men entered Falkirk ; but 
I rode away straight to Stirline, to give tht.Duke of Perth an account 
of the battie, for he was governor of the town, and carried on the 
siege; After the honour of supping with him, I called his Grace 
aside to inform him of the desertion I suspected would happen, and 
begged to send a strong guard early to the Frew to prevent it. This 
he approved of j but sent so smalha guard, that the deserters forced 
their way. 

Two days thereafter the Prince returned to Sir Hugh Paterson’s, 
and the prisoners were carried to Stirline, but the cannons and 
ammunition were left at St. Ninian's; meantime, I lodgerl very 
comfortably with Mr. Niving, my brother, at Torbreck, while our 
army lay in and about Stirline. 

There,was not about forty infen killed in the battle of our side, but 
we had near double that number wounded. It was computed that the 
enemy had between 50p and 600 killed, and we made about 700 
prisoners. 

About ten days after the battle, the Prince was informed from 
Edinburgh of the DiiTic of Cumberland’^ advancing with a strong 
reinforcement to attack him ; wljereu))on he called a council of war, 
and therein his oflicers represented the desertion to be so great, 
partly with plunder, partly with longing to go home, and partly with 
the diegust taken at (Jlengarie’s son being accidentally killed in 
Falkirk, that they concluded it safest to retreat to the north. 
Accordingly, the cannons that could not be carried off, were ordered 
to be nailed 5 upd the pow'der they did not*stand in need of, to be 
dro^wned with water. But a rash young fellow, without any orders, 
fired a pistol at the powder, and thereby blew up the church, where 
it lay, with a very dreadful shock ; he killed himself, and killed and 
wounded others of our men ; which mad prank the Prince regretted 
very much, for he could have no particular grudge against' that 
church more than all the other chuir-hes he passed by without doing 
any of them the least harm. 

Tire 1st of February 1746, his Royal Highness and his army retired 
from Slirline, and quartered at night in and about Dumblane. Next 
day they marched to Crief, where they halted two nights; and the 
Prince having reyiewed hii! men there, found them more numerous 
than he exjjected. From the«ce Lord George Murray and a part of 
the army marched to Perth, to Aberdeen, and along the north coast 
to Inverness. 

The Prince and the other part of the army marched to Weem, and. 
I marched along with them. After being two nights at Weem, we 
inarched to Athole. The Prince lodged in Blair Castle, and we staid 
three nights in Athole. Then we marched to Dalnaccardoch ; and 
from thence through Drumnachdir, in a very cold piercing storm of 
wind, which gave me ^ severe cough, that stuck to me near twenty 
days. 

On the 10th we entered Badenoch, where we passed three or four 
days. The barrack of Ruthvep was, by cannonading it, forced to 
surrender, and was burned down. From thence we marched to 
Balrachnie, which lies in head of Stratl^Spey. And, 
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On the 14th, we marched to Moy, M‘Intosh’s'^se^. 

Prince tarried three or 'four nights, entertained by the Lady 
M'Intosh. 

Here it was President Forbes thought to take the Prince by sur¬ 
prise. In order to which, the Earl of Lowdon; Macleod, and he, 
marched under night with 1500 men from Inverness on the 16th, 
being Sunday, and advanced within two or three miles of Moy j but 
M'Intosh’s smith (called Fraser), who was out with four men only 
as a scout watch, observing a body of men marching towards him in 
the dark, fired on them, and killed M‘Leod’s piper. The enemy, sup¬ 
posing their plot was discovered, and tfiat a considerable party w'as at 
hand to engage them, turned back immediately to Inverness. Be¬ 
sides, the Prince was apprized of the design against him by an express 
from friends in Inverness, which alarntbd us all out of bed before day¬ 
light, Monday morning; and, because his Royal Highness had but a 
small number to guard him at Mby, he was obliged to go off abruptly, 
and half dressed, to the other end of the Loch, where the main corps 
did meet him. Tlie said smith, for his vigilance and bravery, was 
rewarded by his Highness Svith a captain’s cothmission. 

The IStlj, we sailed to Inverness; and though the forces there 
pretended that they would stand, and railed the garrison and town 
ports ; vet, we no sooner drew near, than all of them, cxcei)t tliose in 
the castle, ran speedily to the Ferry of Kessock, and hurried over to 
Ross, so that we got possession of the tow'n w’ithout any opposition. 
The garrison, however, held out; and next day the cannons were 
brought to play uiion it,')et it stood out that day likewise. But on 
the 25th, the cannonading began early, and by midday the castle 
surrendered upon capitulation. 

My Lord Cromarty, Lord George Murray, and four regiments, 
were sent off on the 19th, in pursuit of my Lord Lowdon, Scafort, 
Macleod, the President, and others. But these marched on to the 
Meiklc Ferry; and, after crossing the Ferry with their men, carried 
all the boats on the south side to the north side; so that our corps 
lay awhile in East Ross, without being capable to follow them. At 
length, boats were brought firivatcly from Nairn and Ferres that 
landed our men in Sutherland, w'here they surprised and took j)ri- 
soners M'lntosh, Major M'Kenzie, Porse^ and a few more; but my 
Lord Lowdon and his companions esaaped narrowly, and Inade the 
best of their way by Lochbroom, Lochcarron, and Kintail, into the 
Isle of Sky. 

Meanwhile, things went smoothly on at Inverness ; the fort there 
was dismantled and demolished. Fort Augustus was besieged, taken, 
and demolished. Inverlochie was attacked, but the siege was mis¬ 
managed, and it miscarried. 

On the other hand, a jiarty of the Argyleshire militia was taken at 
Keith, and another party of them was taken at Kcinachan. 

The M'Kenzies, M‘‘lntoshes, M'Leafis, t.lhish(>lms, and others, 
were recruiting our army; those of Fitz-James’s regiment, that 
escaped the English fleet, landed in Murray, and came to us. 

All the time w'e were at Inverness, I was very agreeably lodged 
with my brother, Mr. Haj^, and preached frequently both in his 
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meeting-house and in the hospital. But though I asked liberty of 
the Prince Regent to occupy the town church, which was deserted 
by the Presbyterians, he refused it, saying, that lie would not break 
with them till they would break with him. But to proceed to the 
public. 

I'he Duke of Cumberland and his army lay so long at Aberdeen 
%\ithout any action, that .some began fondly to imagine that they 
were doth to assault us. But wc found the contrary; for, about 
the lOlh of Ajiril, they moved from Aberdeen. And it was a most 
unaccountable mismanagement of our .side, that wo did not dispute 
tiie pa.ssagc of the Sjiey witli them, where we had a plain great- 
advantage of them by the situation of tlie river. 

Another great error was, that our for. es were not brought together 
Avhen wc heard of the Duke of C'umlicrland's approaclnng; for the 
Karl of C^romartie’s regiment, the M‘Gregnrs, and liarKdale-S, were 
in Sutherland. All the McPhersons, and half the Frasers, w'cre at 
home; and thougii the Prince Regent despatched aid-dc-camps to 
call all of them, yet none of them came m due lime. 

<)n the I4th, the Duke of Ciivabcrland’S army arrived at Nairn, 
and halted thereon the l.'ithto solenini/.e their (lenerars birthday. 

On the 15th, our Prince Royal bail a review in the inuir of Cullo- 
den; and as 1 elianced to come close to him, stepping up the hill, I 
saluted him in my ordinary way, “ Ctod bless and prtisper 3 'our Royal 
Highness.” To which he vouchsafed to rej)l\', in a familiar manner, 
and with a charming smile, “ It will he Gladsmuir, wherever it be.” 
But, alas ! it proved far otherwise. * 

When we came to the fatal designed field of battle, the cannons 
wen* planted, and the army was dr.iwn uj) in battle array; but they 
got no victuals that day (for want of conveniency to dress it) except 
a biscuit of bread to each man. 

In the evening it was determined in a council of Avar to attack'the 
Duke’s encampment at Nairn in the night time, which was ten miles 
distant. Accordingly, they set out after sunset, and marched all night; 
hut ere they could come close to tiie oneiuy, the day appeared; and 
tl'cii it was found impracticable to execute their project; Avhere- 
upon they immediately matched back to the House of Culloden; 
and there set about providing some victuals. But above five hun¬ 
dred of thetti were driven by'hu*tger and fatigue to ln\erncss, (which 
lies two miles further Avost) in order to refresh themselves; Avhereof 
all almost Avere absent from the battle. 

The toiled Prince and his tired men h.'id not rested two hours 
at Culloden House, Avhen the alarm was given of the enemy’.s draw¬ 
ing near: so he, and all that Avcrc at hand, repaired directly to the 
unlucky field of battle that w'as pitched o*n the day before, (on the 
muir above Culloden House) and that for the sake of the cannons, 
Avhich in the cud proved of no service. 

Our men Avere drawn tip ere the enemy caftie invicAV; hut the 
M'Donalds were turned to the left, (contrary to the old Higliland 
discipline) and the Duke of Athole’s men got the right: Kord 
George Murray commanded on the right; and the Duke of Perth 
on the left. M'Lachlan’s regiment stooi^ near the centre; consist- 
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ing only of one hundred and fifteen men of his own, (for he could 
not raise his whole clan, because of their being planted ami»lst the 
Campbells of Argyleshire) and one hundted and eighty M‘Leans, 
who made choice of joining him as colonel, because their chief was 
not with them. 

It was a sad misfortune to our men, that the day was stormy, and 
by their inadverted bad situation, (which 1, indeed, suggested, going 
to the field, but could not have infiuenee to redress) the wind blew 
full in their faces ■, so that the smoke did blind and confound them 


after the firing began. ^ 

When the Prince Regent observed that his cannons did little or 
no exeeiition, he despatched his aid-de-canips to cause his men to 
advance towards the enemy; which they did very briskly, and at¬ 
tacked very boldly; so tb.at they made breaches in severaj places : 
but the enemy's cannons (which were W'ell served) did much execu¬ 
tion with grape-shot; and the regular forces fired so closely and 
constantly, that our men were much galled in coming at them with 
their sw'onis. How'ever, the Highlanders aeiiuitted themselves 
most bravely a good whild; but our right wing was the first forced 
by their well-disciplined opponents, am! inorc numerous adversaries, 
to give way ; upon ilicir retreating, their pursuers tlaiiked our next 
regiment ; and so, our whole army on the field was by degrees 
entirely routed. 

From the time I entered the field, especially after the action 
began, I sat on horseback near our Prince Royal ; and, ob'^erving 
many cannon-bullets flying over our heads, w'hereof one <lid knock 
dead his flighness’s jirincipal groon), that^ stood at twenty paces 
distance behind us, 1 made up to Sir Thomas Sheiidan, and begged 
of him to take notice of the imminent danger the Prince was e\})osed 
to, without any occasion for it; and, therefore, to persuade him to 
withdraw a little : whereupon. Sir Thomas addressed him, and pre¬ 
vailed with him to retire. As we turned out, I chanced to meet the 


Duke of Athole coming off from his retreating Brigade ; and as I had 
the honour to be well known to him, he told me with an oath, the 


Highlanders are broke; to which I replied, I am heartily sorry to 
hear it, my Lord Duke,—I fear all is lost, l-he I’rince, knowing of 
the disaster, stepped on, and a good nijmber of retreaters followed 
him. I rode after him till we came «o an inclosure of Castle Steils, 


which was about a mile from the field of battle. The entry to tlie 
inclosure being narrow, and the company throng that ]»rcssed into 
it, I rode briskly above the park, to prevent my lieing taken 
prisoner. Thus I was parted from my dcftir native Prince Regent, 
on the dismal 16th of April, 1746, being Wednesday. 

As I wasi^iot witness to any of his Royal Highness’s adventures 
after this dAy, till he got oflf to France, so T shall not offer to give 
any account them. Nor shall J attempt to relate the number of 
those killed Sfi the battle, nor the barbarities the wounded and 


.prisoners met with, nor the heavy calamities of hanging, burning, 
. and plundering that befel many places. 

I shall only mention those officers of my own namesakes, that 
suffered most by the sad /catastrophe: M'Lachlan of that ilk, who 
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was both a colonel anti comnnssary of our army, was knocked off 
his horse by a cannon-ball, ^^oinp; with the* last from the Prince to 
his regiment. Captain Lachlan M'Lachlan of Inchconnel, Captain 
Dougal M'Lachlan of Coiruanan, Captain John M'Lachlan Lettir- 
niore, and Ensign John M'Lachlan, were killed in the action. 
Major Alexander M'Lachlan was taken prisoner, and carried to 
London in a lamentable ])light. 

1 cannot omit to insert here a piece of friendship the said Major 
did me: when he was prisoner in the Kirk of Inverness, with no 
clothes but a bU nkei about hi*!!, the Duke of Cumberland sent for 
him to bis apartment, and asked him if his name was M'Lachlan? 
To which he answered, “Yes, please yonr Highness.” “What,” said 
the Duke, “ i? become of the Clergyman, \our namesake?’' To which 
he replieik “ 1 believe he was killed in tl)e*battle.” Upon which 
the Duke sternly rejoined, “And deservedly too.’’ Now, as the 
Major’s reply might be true enough, for aught he knew, so it was 
very lucky for me, because the Duke, believing I was killed, intpiired 
no more about me. , 

After parting with the Prince liegent, I rode straight to Mr. 
M'dilvrac’s, in Kiiocknagial; and got from him two men to show 
me the Foord, and 1 crossed the river Ness : so 1 lodged the first 
night alter the battle with Mr. M'Lean of Davochdharra, three 
miles above Inverness : next morning early, 1 got a guide and 
passed through Lord Lovat’s lands of Ard to Beuh ; and thence to 
the Mdntoun of Ord, which was a journey of^cight miles. 

There I lodged two nights, with my brother Mr. James Urquhart; 
and ^icre 1 began to scnlk, got on a black wig and blue bonnet; 
From thence I was accompanied by Mr. Urquhart to John 
M'Keiv/.ie’s in Lethdavoch, (which was four miles off) vvhere I staid 
two nights? from thence I rode in the night time to (knitin, (which 
was two miles off) and quartered three night.S with Donald Rioch : 
thence 1 went to Rory M'Phail’s in Glenscaich, (which was two 
miles off) where 1 'abode two nights, very lonely in a barn : but. 
thanks to Heaven, I declare once for all, I never allowed any melan¬ 
choly thoughts, or tendency lo fretting, or repining, to enter my 
breast, during the dreary course of my sculking : for I was so fully 
convinced ^(on souiid principles thoroughly examined into) of my 
suffering for a just cause, that P cheerfully depended on the support 
and protection of a most righteous God in all circumstances ; and, 
theiefore, kept up my ordinary gaiety and temper, under all the 
mortifications of public calamities iind private afflictions. 

Prom Glenscaich, [ rode to Stravaich (eight miles), and there 
was kindly entertained in Patrick Grant’s iibout ten days. Thence, 
I rode through the Direamh to Lochbroom, (which was fourteen 
miles off) and lodged two nights with Ballone j where my brother 
Mr. John Stewnrt came 41 me, to my no small comfort. 

While at Lochbroom, Mr. Stewart and I passed three nights with 
Echeltic, (about half a mile from Ballone’s). And then we went to 
Dundonald’s, (two miles off) Jind stopped there two nights : thence, 
we travelled (having left our horses with Dundonald’s horses) to the 
old Lady Ballone’s, (which was three miles distant) where 1 con- 
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tinuod about ten days; but Mr. Stewart went a visiting bis 
M‘Ken7.ie allies. 

Duke Willijun’s pi'oclamation against entertaining rebelsj drove 
nu; back from Stran.asealg to Dundonald’s two night.s : thence, T 
walked to Keppoch M'Konzie’.s, (two miles) and stopped there two 
iiii^^lits; from Keppoch’s, I crossed little Lochbroom to Thomas 
MTvenzie’s in Duoranamue ; where I was entertained civilly ten 
days ; but A\as chased from thence, by a false alarm, to Guisachan, 
(which was three miles oii) where Mr. Stewart and I Sojourned six 
weeks, and kept a manage j we had jdenty of good mutton, butter, 
and cheese, but wanted bread sometimes; and 1 W’as uneasy in it 
for want of greens, it being in a imiir, and could afford neither kale 
nor nettles. However, we were tolerably diverted both by reading, 
and H.shing on a pretij^ river. , 

Upon Culkorn’s coming Avith three hundred men to Lochbroom, 
in order tt) prevent the Prince’s making his escape to Orkney, we 
were obliged to retire to the monnlains, where aac lay for ten or 
twelve days, Avhiles in heather, Avhiles in caves, and Avlules in shicl- 
houses. * 

But, fearing Culkern might l^ear of us, we made off from that 
country toAvards the loAvcr part of Ross; and, in three days, we 
})assed through Strauascalg, by Lochavryn, through the Forest of 
Tanniek to Loclilaochart; where 1 visited Teridon, and staid in a 
tenant’s house of his, near the ^Lochend. eight days. But Mr. 
StOAvart Avent off to meet his spouse at Torfhinla, Avhich was six 
miles further: from thence, he sent an express for me ; and I came 
to Murdock Young’s in Torfhinla, where 1 continued for a ni^nth ; 
but Mr. IStewart, after tarrying Avith me eight days, Avent to visit his 
allies again. 

As it was dangerous to abide long in one place, I removed from 
Mr. Young’s ; and by the dastardy of a certain gentleman was put to 
n great strait, ere I could find out a place of refuge : but, at length, 
was directed to Duncan Milner’s in Stronchro,•where 1 quartered a 
niontl), salijing (but seldom) to Ids Master Fairbairn’s. 

Thereafter, 1 settled for three or four months with my foresaid 
brother Mr. Urquhart; sallying to Dingwall, to the Castle of Kinkel 
(my frequent sanctuary) to Bishoi) l^inkel,—to Ardnacrask (my 
^sual haunt)—to Ord’s—to Highfi^d’s—to Knockmagetl—to Bra- 
kan—to Lentron’s—to Braev—to Killeari—to Allangrange—and 
Spittal. 

In March, 1747, my brother Mr. Stewart (venturing to visit his 
family in East Ross) was taken prisoner, and laid up in Tain. This 
alarmed me, and drove pic back to Stronchro; where 1 lived very 
lonely near two months ; and then wrote the serious address. 

After the indemnity was published, the extent of it seemed a 
little dubious to many; and, therefore, I,made no haste to return 
home: but settled with John M'Kenzie in Lethdavoch, to drink 
■►itobairavoilly, (together with Mr. Gordon of Crathinard) because 1 
was troubled Avith a swelling in my legs, that continued with me 
near half a year, and made me very uneasy. Whence, (when once 

could venture to travej) I went to Balmadutby, where I was 
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most civilly entertained twenty days. Tl^ence, I stepped to Mr. 
Matliison’s of llcnetsfield—then to Chanrie or Fortro.se, where I 
was welcome to my brother Mr. Lewis Grantt, and to Mr. Leslie of 
Findrasic. I took the liberty, then, to cross Lochnakeal, and visit 
botli Inchcoultcrs in Tcarandonald. On my return thence, I made 
a jaunt to Badenoch, with my brother ISIr. Grantt, to visit Chmie. 
I came back to Chanrie, and went throuu;h it to bid adieu to Balma- 
<liithy—Benetsfield, A.llans;rang:e, and Hii^hficld—old Lady Garloch 
—Lady Lentron—my brother Mr. Urquhart—and Ardnacrask. 

I went then to Inverness, wdicre F laid aside my sculkiag- weed, 
plaid, bonnet, black wig, tartan hose, and single shoes ; and equipped 
myself in new clothes, after the Lnw'land mode. 'J hence, I set 
out homeward to Knocknageal, (two miles from Inverness) where 
I was con^netl for eight days by swelled legs ; thence, I rode to 
Belneans, ten miles further : thence, to Laganachadroma, fourteen 
miles : thenee, to Keppoch M'Donald’s—ibcnce, to Dnnlick— 
thence, to Inverlochie—tlience, to Coirunan—thence, to Halleehelis— 
to Ard.sheal—to Aehachairn—to GlenstocJ>adalc—Invernahyle—to 
Dunstafnage—to Glenfeuclian—to Ardmaddic. And (after a pere¬ 
grination of two years and near two months) I arrived safelvr 
blessed be the King of Kings, at my own liousc in St. Cowan’s,. 
October 16, 1747. 

liaus, honor, imperium Domino, quod hostibus cinctum me 
tegit, incolumem rapuit de morte propinqua, atque rciluvit 
doinuni, post jiradia postque labores. • 

N. 11. I forgot to tell, that I had a written coimnission to be 
chapli^in-general to all the clans of my communion in the army. 


CHARACTERS OP. CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHORS 

AND STATESMEN. 


No. VIII.—DE BERANGEll. 

Napoleon bad been, a seconft time, expelled from the imperial 
throne; the allied armies were encamped in the middle of Paris; the 
Bourbons, jmHected by foreign bayonets, hud returned to their cai>ita1, 
and marked their restoration by the Idoody rc-aclion of pro.scriptiotis 
and death. Ancient abuses were re-;>pj)earing; and pn-ten.sions the 
most odious or cr)ntemi)tible were loudly held out by tlie anti-national 
party, which had then possession of the two chambers. France w.is 
afflicted, even to consternation ; but, restrained by the pre.sence of an 
army of occupation, and h|r the sight of the scalfplds which, on every 
side, were prepared for patriotism, she repressed her cmnplainLs, and 
concealed even her sadness. 

It was at this period—in these days of mourning* and of dread, tlial 
an obscure citizen, formerly a ‘ reader’ in a in’inting-ollice, who—as 
he says himself—in his song entitled ‘ Le vilmn,’ owes to no distinction 
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of nobility the De which precedes his name,—in a word, that De 
Bera/iger, then about thirty-five years old, seized his lyre and sang 
the reverses and misfortunes of his country. Up to that time, his 
songs Jiad been only light and gay : they now became bold and severe. 
The poet abaiidoned the criticism of individual faults and follies, and 
became the interpreter of the griefs of his fellow-citizens—the organ 
of all national sentiments—the avenger of the public wrongs. It was 
no longer, as formerly, in the burning verses of La Bacchante, or, as 
in the couplets of La Grand'mere., voluptuousness * which formed his 
inspiratipn. It was no longer against ‘ Les senateurs muets de 
I’empire,’ and ‘ les roiteltU de la fabrique de Napoleon,’ that he aimed 
his humorous shafts. He had now become the apostle of liberty. 
Poor,—living only by a trilling clerk’s place in the University,—he 
preferred poverty to the baseness of concealing the sentiments which 
burned within him. Excited, touched, made indignant by the sight 
of the evils suffered by his country, he poiired tears and consolations 
upon the w'ounds of the victims—he showered satire and contumely 
upon the head of the oppressors. In Le vieux drapeau, he sang with 
enthusiasm the old triumphs ‘of France—in Plus de politique, he 
bewailed her recent reverses—in the pieces entitled Louis XL, Le.s 
Reverend Peres,—Halte Id ! — le Chant de vicioire dcs Ottomans, he 
brought the most overwhelming accusations against tyranny, fana¬ 
ticism, arbitrary power—the shameful corruptions, the anti-social 
leagues, in a word all the atrocities which the policy of kings has 
brought into use to ejislave their people. What a cry of profound 
indignation, mingled with contempt, against the barbarous indifference 
of the kings of Christendom with regard to Greece, is there not in this 
chorus of victory, repeated, even six times, by the Ottoman barbarians! 

Exlerminons une race invincible : 

Les rois Chriiliens ne la vengeront pas! 

Sometimes De Beranger goes beyond the age in which'he lives—as 
for instance, when he ridicules with so much \\it, in La Prisonniere 
et le Chevalier, the boasted gallantry of the knights of old—when, in a 
piece truly lyrical, he presents to us the image of Louis XI., like 
a pale phantom, seeking a smile in the spectacle of the happiness of 
the villagers, and finding only fear:— 

. Quand sur nos, bords, on rit, on chante, on aime, 

^ Louis sc retient prisonnicr, 

, II craint Ics grands, ft le people, et Dieu mSme, 

11 craint siirtout son h^ritier! 

—or when, in Octavie, he recals to that beauty whom ambition con¬ 
demned to receive the caresses of Tiberius how tyranny withers and 
destroys all to which it comes near:— • 

.sous la poui pre, on sent ton esclavage, 

Et, tu le sais, I’esclavage enlaidit. 

—^What knowledge of the human heart is there not in this threat, 
made to a woman ! What vigour of pencil in the former quotation, in 

♦ These articles are, as we believe we have hinted, originally written in French. 
La volapU is the expression here: how totally untranslateable that word is, those who 
luiow the spirit ef tlie two languages the most, can best appreciate.--»Eo. 
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which four verses are sufficient for the poet’s purpose—and the soul 
of the tyrant Louis XI. stands unveiled before us! 

All the best alfectious, every p,'enerous sentiment, respect for the 
laws of humanity — toleration, jdiilosophy, veneration for a Supreme 
Beinjr—the mo^^t sublime feelings of the soul, and the warmest pity 
for misfortune—all are conspicuous in the writing’s of De Beraiig'er— 
and especially in Le Dicu deft hoimeft ge?is. Left Eiifans de la France, he 
cinq Mai, and La bonne vieille. Sentiment, in its best sense—remem¬ 
brances and hopes—the delicate nieetijes of feeling—and sublime hiVfe 
of country—make of this last jiieee a perfect composition, of which it 
has been said with truth, tliat there is no model in either ancient'or 
modern literature. After the exam])le of Tibullus, P.irny had inter- 
ruj)ted the transports of a ha])py passion to bewail the death of its 
object. Beranger, not less touching than the lover of Kleonora, ad¬ 
dresses, as it were, his last wishes to his mistress. Still young and 
pretty, he makes her a kind and good old woman, who laments her 
friend;— 

Lor^que les yeux cherchcront so*is vos rides, 

Le*! tr.iits cluniian.s qui m’auront inspires, 

Des dwux reeils lesjeiuies gens avides 
Dirunt: quel tut ccl aiiiant taut plcure P 

On voiis dira: savait-il etre aimatilc ? 

Et sans rougir vous direz: Je I’aimai. 

ITuii trait mechanise montra-t-il coup.able? 

Avec orgueil, vou.s repondrez: Jan^ais, 

This mode of bringing oneself upon the stage is both ingenious and 
dranjatic. It has, in this instance, enabled the jtoet to paint, without 
offence to modesty, his soul pure, and frank,—as he had already, in 
another fsong {Ma Vocation) drawn the picture of his person— laid, 
clietif sovffrnnt et rampant sous la chainc du plus modique e?nploi — 
without making a jiaradc of vain candour. Beranger acts from 
impulse, from inspiration, above all from sentiment. Every time he . 
speaks of himself, wd are not content with foigivinghim—we love him 
the more; and that because he talks of himself as he would talk of 
others—without false modesty, without timid periphrasis, without fear 
of exposing his weaknesses. There is not, however, any one of his 
songs which has hiipself lor its sole subject: in all, even in that one 
in which he may be considered^he most egotistical, we ever see him 
hastening to get beyond the narrow circle of personal things, and to 
bring back his ide’as, as in the two last stanzas of La bonne vieille, 
upon the misfortuiTes of hjs country, and the hopes of immortality. 

Beranger, like La Fontaine, pleases every class of readers. The 
million see in his songs only that which is «n the surface; while men^ 
of elevated understanding and delicate (taste find in them a thousand 
things unperceived by the multitude. His epigrammatic turns, his 
powers of satire, his criticisms of the old annal^—his recollections of 
a man great by his fortune, his reverses, and even by the despotism 
which caused his ruin,—his sympathy with the jteople—the war he 
wages with all sorts of abuses—the destruction which he predicts to 
the Jesuits—in a word, all that he has, so to speak, of tangible, has 
caused the popularity of his songs. All France has sung, and sings 
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still, Le Marquis de Car{ihas —a portrait full of spirit, and infinitely 
like, of tile tncn of the ancien regime, and of their pretensions at once 
ridiculous and obsolete ;—La vivandiere, a creation new, and fit to 
etcniizc, li’oin c’eneration to generation, the memory and the glory of 
the French arms —Les mmio/inaires, a picture, full of piquancy, gaiety, 
and sense, of the propensities, the projects, and the habits of the sons 
of l^oyola; Lc cinq Mai, a noble tribute of sympathy to the man who 
jpined two crowns, who gave the law to twenty nations, and who 
perished on a rock, forsaken. All these jiieccs, and a hundred others, 
are known by heart, repeated, and admired by the people. But others, 
such as hafnyelie cn Amhriquv., where reptibliean ideas are happily 
mingled in the narrative of one of the finest events of modern times— 
IjCs Esclaves Gaulois, addressed to Manuel, aficr his infamous expulsion 
from the (’hamber of Deputies, in which, under the veil o*' allegory, 
the poet reproaches his fellow-citizens with their cowardly submission 
to an oppressive government, and La Saitile Alliance des Peuples —(of 
which we shall cite a stanza or two,—will never be thoroughly under¬ 
stood but by thinking mik'ds, v/hich can penetrate beyond the .surfaces 
of things:— 

Otii, libre Ptifin, (luclc mondo respire ; 

Sur lc passe jette?. uii voile c|iai.s. 

Seme/; VOS chants aiix accords dc iiia lyro, 

Li’eiiccijs ties arU doit bnllcr pour la pai\. 
l.’e'-poir riant, an .sein dcI’abondancc, 

Accueillera Ics doux fruits de 1‘liynicn : 

Ppupli>s, formez une '•ainlc .dliaiice, 

Kt donnons nous la mam ! 

De Bcrang’cr has opened in France a new brancli of poetry. ^Ile is 
the real creator of the national-philosophical song, of which Rouget de 
Lisle, and M. .1. (ihenier, in the two raaster-pA’ces, the Marseillais 
Ijymn, and the (ihaitf du depart, had scarcely done more than reveal 
•the existence. Without a rival in this first style, he is also without a 
• superior in those which have been adorned by Parity and Colie, by 
Paniard and Desangiers.—“ The elegant composition, the polished 
verses of Horace,” says M. Tissot, in his essay on the poetry of 
Beranger,—“ the brilliant descrijttions of Propertius, the tender sup¬ 
plications of Tibullus, inspire us with very little interest for tlte fair 
ones whose chains tliey bore: no one envies the.lovers of Pyrrha, of 
'‘Cynthia, or of Nemesis. But the Liffetlc of Beranger, simple, tender, 
feeling, yet, at the same time, arch and mischievous, possesses a 
singular charm ; we believe in the happiness ol’ her poet. And then, 
how he sjteaks to her of love!—Now it is in the fonc of Parny, pro¬ 
posing to Eleonora, to come and dw'ell in the fields—now it is that of 
,Voltaire in the Epistle de* Tu ct des Voiis; and now one would say it 
was Chaulicu become more feeling, mingling the gaiety of an enlivened 
guest with jiolitical recollections, and afterwards humbly stooping 
the neck to the yoke,presented by his mistress.” 

This last expression recals to our memory the song ejititlcd Met 
Republique —a song full of grace and of originality, which contains, in 
•a light shape, allusions to the greatest events of the age, and which 
we give entire, not as the best of Beranger, hut because it shews a 
diappy mixture of the thcc'e styles in which this admirable author 
excels:— « . . > 
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MA REPUBLIQITE. 

Air :—Vaudeville de la Petite Gouvemante ; ou, de la Rohe et des Bottes. 


J’ai pris gout klarupublique 
Depuis que j’ai vu tsuit de rois; 

Je m’en fais une, et je m’applique 
A lui donner de bonnes lois. 

On n'y commerce que pour boire, 

On n'y juge qu’avec gatte. ^ 

Ma table est tout son territoire; 

Sa devise est la liberie. 

Amis, prenorjs thus notre verre; 

Le senat s'jssemble aujourd'hui. 
D’abord, par un arret severe, 

A jamais proscrivons I'ennui. 

Quoi! proscrire? ah! ce mot doit Stre 
Inconnu dans notre cit6 ; 

Chez nous I’ennui ne pourra naitre, 
Le plaisir suit la liberte. 


Du luxe dont elle est blessfie 
La joie ici defend Tabus. 

Point d’enfraves a la pensee, 

Par ordonnance de Bacchus ; 

A son gr6 que chacun professe 
Le culte de sa doite, 

Qu’on puissc aller mcme d k raesse, 
Ainsi le veut la libert<-. 

La noblesse est trop abusive; 

Ne parlons point de nos aieux ; 

Point de litres, mGme au convive 
Qui rit le plus, ou boit lo mieux, 

Et si quelqu’un d'humeur traitresse 
Aspiroit ^ la royaute, 

Plongeonffce Cesar dansTivresse; 
Nous sauverons la liberte. 


Trinquons k notre republique, 

Pour voir son destin affermi. 

Mais ce people si pacifique 
D^jii redoute un ennemi. 

C’^st Lisette qui nous rappelle 
Sous les lois de la voluptG, • 

Elle veut r^gner, elle est belle, 

C’en est fait de la libertG! 

It has that Panard used to get drunk, and fall asleep at 

table: tliat '*|®Find sleep gave him inspiration, and that if he were 
suddenly aw^ifflaed, and asked for a song, he would pour forth lavishly 
the most charming verses, the offspring of the moment. Wine is not 
thus the mover of Beranger’s genius. He declares, in his song enti¬ 
tled ieis Petits Coups, that 

II suffit d'un doigt de vin 
Pour rdconfortcr i’esp6rance., 


When Beranger sings the pleasures of the table, it is not in the 
abandon of drunkenness ; it is far less from a taste for debauch than 
from the necessity to rescue himself froip the sa:d and saddening 
thoughts with which the misfortunes of liis country surround and 
torment him. £et us listen to his convivial philosophy, depicted in 
this strophe, which is comparable to all tjiat Horace and Anacreon 
have done, the most elegant and delightful:— 


Du sommeil de la liberl6 
Les reves sent |5Gnibles :* 
Devenons insensibles. 

Pour conserver notre gattG. 
Quand tout succombe, 
Eaible Colombe, 

Ma muse aussi sur des rose»retombe, 
.Sept.1628. ' N. 
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Lass6 ^d’imiter I'aigle altier 
Elle reprend son doux metier; 

Bacchus m’appelle, et je rentre au quartier, 

Adieu done, pauvre gloire I 
Deshfiritons I’histoire;, 

Venez, amours et versez nous 4 boire. 

In all the songs of De Beranger, we recognise a man who feels 
what he writes—who understands what he is. speaking of, and who 
speaks of it in a way to make it understood by every one. In some of 
his songs, passages have been pointed out which are not exempt from 
indelicacy. This is a blemish which we do not seek to excuse, because, 
before him, Molifere and La Fontaine have given sad examples of the 
same fault. But it is very rare—and, excepting die .song of la 
Bacchante, which caused De Beranger to be accused before the tribunal 
of Correctional police, we could scarcely cite more than two or three, 
in which there is any real offence against propriety. 

The songs of Beranger do not all deserve the title of odes which 
Benjamin Constant has ^iven them. In several of them, there are 
faults of style, incorrect rhymes, inversions, and sometimes constraint 
of language. But these faults are not of a nature to become conta¬ 
gious—while the numberless beauties we find in Beranger may tend 
to produce them in others, and to fertilize the genius of his successors. 
No one has possessed, to the same extent with himself, that admirable 
art of creating a frame-work—a scene, a reality, and a reason—^for his 
subject—of inventing an action, and rendering it in a dramatic manner. 
Thus, through all the careless gaiety which breaks out in the light 
and frivolous song, hs Gueux, and in that entitled le Nouveau Diogenc, 
we can trace that contemplative spirit, which while us ^augh 

at others, finds means of giving a lesson to those w}i«tt^ly listen. 

K Beranger had chosen to support men in would, as 

well as several Academicians and others whom we could name, have 
obtained places, honours, and pensions. His first attempts at poetry 
procured him, in 1806, the protection of Lucien Buonaparte—the Lo¬ 
renzo de Medicis of the family: but he would accept nothing from him 
—and sang the praises of his protector only after he had fallen into dis¬ 
grace with Napoleon. During the hundred days, he was olfered the 
lucrative office of Censor, which he refused. Deprived of hi.s place 
of 1200 francs a year, in the Council of Public Instructibn, M. Laf- 
fitte offered him one under him, with a large salary ; but he refused this 
also, preferring, like the wolf in the fable, to be poor and lean, and to 
keep his neck free from the mark of the collar. Befqre the loss of his 
place, he wrote, as he has said, to amuse himself^—now he writes for 
bread—and he lives free, .independent, loved, esteemed, admired by all 
France, exefept the Jesuits and the Ultras. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OP A LATE TRIAL FOR MURDER— 

NOT CORDER’S* 

The Eng;lish are, undoubtedly, by no means distinguished for ferocity 
or thirst of blood ; and yet it is quite horrible to think of the number 
of trials for murder which the assizes just concluded present; and 
many of them are marked with circumstances of atrocity, such as we 
had hoped this country could not, at this time, have produced. We 
do not now more immediately allude to the case of Corder—for, 
dreadful as that murder was, the public have been saturated, even to 
disgust, with the accounts of it before the trial, (to say nothing of 
what has taken place since,) in a manner which was equally a disgrace 
to the parties concerned, and an outrage upon public justice. We 
cannot do better than set before our readers Chief Baron Alexander’s 
admirable remarks on this subject, at the commencement of his 
.summing-up on Corder’s trial:— 

“ Bclbre his Lordship proceeded to r«jad the evidence, he felt 
it to be his duty to make some observations to the jury upon that 
])art of the prisonei^s defence, in which he had justly complained of 
the very improper means that had been adopted to excite an effect 
mischievous to the accused. He had complained of exparte state¬ 
ments which had been published in the newspapers, calculated to 
make an unfavourable impression against him before he took his 
trial. If was in the highest degree unjust apd mischievous for any 
persons, for the sake of a temporary profit, to act in a way so likely 
to excite a strong prejudice against a man charged with an offence 
of so*serious a nature; and he could not sufficiently reprobate such 
a practice. He had also heard that handbills had been circu¬ 
lated, and shows exhibited, which tended to create a prejudice against 
the accused; but what had most excited his indignation, was a 
circumstance, the truth of which he could scarcely credit, till it was 
proved in evidence, that a person professing to be a minister of the 
gospel, had erected a pulpit near the barn where it was staled the 
catastrojihe in question took place, and hud jireached to au ignorant 
mob on the subject of the murder. His lordship said, he could not 
imagine, anything more contrary to the spirit of tiie religion the 
preacher professed—he did nof know who he w^as—^than the plan 
adopted by him to create a prejudice against a man who was soon to 
take his trial for.an offence affecting his life. He hoped there was 
some misrepresentation as to the conduct of this preacher ; but all 
acts calculated to excite* popular feeling- against an accused person 
before his trial could not be too strongly condemned; and he was con¬ 
fident the jury would banish from their bosoms every impreifsion that 
had been made therein, by anything which they had seen or heard be¬ 
fore they came to the juryrbox, whether in a newspaper, or by a ser- 
moil, or by shows, and that they would—as they were by a solemn 
duty bound—confine themselves solely to the evidence which had been 

* We are under the necessity of using a somewhat quaint title, to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of any reader of our Magazine throwing it down in disgust, in the belief that we 
were about to add something more to the heap of revolting trash, wijich the newspapers 
have raked together about the ruffian of “ the Red Barn” at PoUteod. 

N 2 * 
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given on the trial, and give that due weight to the evidence for the 
prosecution, as well as tliat for the defence, that justice to the public 
as well as <o the prisoner demanded.” 

A man of the Chief Baron’s knowledge of the world and of human 
nature, must be aware that to do this entirely is beyond the power of 
the human mind—more especially on the minds of men of the limited 
degree of cultivation which usually belongs to those who serve on 
juries. Fortunately, in this case, the proof was ample: but that in no 
degree renders the crime—for it is one—less on the parts of the news¬ 
papers who, at the time of Corder’s accusation, wrote of him as though 
he had been already convicted—or of the wretched mountebank who, 
in the character of a preacher, ministered to the curiosity, and low 
appetite for horrors, of the multitude. 

But we have been chiefly led into these reflections, by a letter we 
have received from a friend of ours, a barrister on the Oxford circuit, 
concerning a trial at Shrewsbury for a murder, which W'c may well 
characterize, with him, when considered under all its circumstances, 
as “ one of the—if not the very—most horrible that our criminal 
records present.” The case has since been reported in the papers — 
but our friend, who Was present at the trial, gives us details and com¬ 
ments, which, of course, are out of the scope of a newspaper report. 
We give his letter verbatim:— 


“ My dear——, “ Shrewsbury^ Augitst 5, 18'28. 

“ I know not whether the following will be of any use to you iu 
the way of your magazine;—if it be, so much the better;—but, whe¬ 
ther or no, I must write—for really I want vent for all the emotions of 
various kinds of horror, detestation, and disgust, with which my'‘mind 
has been filled for the last eight-and-forty hours. These have been occa¬ 
sioned by a trial and execution for a murder—which, when I look at 
it under all its bearings of the how and the wherefore—of who were 
the accused and who the accuser—of what were the motives of each 
and all, I cannot but consider as one of the—if not the very—most 
horrible that our criminal records present. 

“ But I will begin at the beginning: I will first tell you the story, 
as it was proved, bit by bit, in the course of a trial which lasted all 
day—and I will then mention a few circumstances which struck me 
most in court. The real facts are thefeeit seems that, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Market Drayton, on the borders here of Shiopshire and 
Staffordshire, there exists a very dreadfully depraved set of j)eople; 
and that a gang, to the amount, as is said, of from forty to sixty people, 
is confederated for general purposes of plunder. This, I take, 
it, is a little exaggerated but that it is true to a considerable degree 
I fully believe—namely, that the nucleus of this gang, consisting of 
several jjcrsons, was most closely knit by ties of relationship, of con- 
j^ection, and of neighbourhood, as well as (jf guilt; and that the gene- 
•fal depravity of the district enabled them, as occasion required, to 
add to their numbers to almost any extent. One of these persons, by 
name Thomas Ellsun, was, last year, taken up for stealing potatoes ; 
and, whilst in gaol for that charge, an accusation of shoep-stealiog 
‘ was brought against him., The chief evidence upon which this latter 
charge, a capital one, depended was that of a man, who had occasipn- 
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ally joined in the proceedings of the ^ang, naniM James Harrison. 
It became, therefore, the object of the friends of Ellson to get this man 
out of the way. First, they determined to poison him; and Ellson’s 
father-in-law, John Cox, went to an apothecai'y’s shop to buy arsenic 
for that purpose. The boy in the shop refused to sell it him, unless 
some one else were by, which, as there was no one else in the house, 
could not then be the case; and Cox, not liking probably such formal 
proceedings, returned no more. 

“ The next step was perhaps one of the most extraordinary in the 
■whole of this extraordinary cai^. Ann Harris, Ellson’s mother, who 
had married a second husband of the name of Harris, went to a woman 
living in Drayton, whom she knew, and asked her if her husband were 
not going to Newcastle. The woman answered that he was. ‘ I 
wish,' said Harris, ‘ that he would buy me an ounce of arsenic. 

‘ What, do you want it for?’ ‘ I want it to poison that damned 
scoundrel, James Harrison.’—The woman upon this remonstrated— 
assured her it was a very wicked thing to poison James Harrison,— 
and, after some conversation, old Ann Hajris went away, promising 
that she would not! 

“ The story of Cox going to the shop to buy arsenic I learned from 
private information; but this last occurrence was given in evidence on 
the trial by the woman herself. Now, can you conceive such a state of 
society to exist? This old hag goes to a respectable neighbour—at 
least, nothing at all appeared against the woman’s character—and 
asks her coolly, and as a matter of course, to« procure her the means 
of murdering’ a certain individual. The matter is then discussed very 
inuejj in the same sort of way as if the life of a dog had been in ques¬ 
tion, which one party might wish to save; and mark you, when the 
man Harrison disappeared very shortly after, this woman never told 
any one, magistrate or others, of this remarkable conversatiqn, but let 
the matter quietly rest, till eleven months afterwards^ when the murder 
was discovered from other sources ! 

“ Poison having failed, it was determined to have recourse to more 
direct means. Accordingly, Ann Harris and old Cox subscribed fifty 
sliillings a-piece, to hire Cox's two sons, and a young fellow of the 
name of Pugh, to put Harrison to death! Harrison lodged in the 
house of IJugh’s father, and, it has been said, occupied the same bed 
with Pugh himself. On the night of the murder, Pugh, to use his 
own expression, ticed Harrison out of the house, to go and steal some 
bacon. At a spot previously agreed upon, they met the two younger 
Coxes; and, proceeding J;o a remote place, Pugh seized Harrison by 
the throat, while John Cox the younger took hold of his legs, and, 
throwing him down, they thus strangled 4iim. •Meanwhile, Robert 
Cox was digging the grave! 

“ The wretched man thus disposed of, everything remained perfectly 
quiet and unsuspected, it was generally supposed that he had gone 
out of the way to avoid giving evidence on Ellson's trial. Still it 
seems to me very extraordinary that, after the latter had been ac¬ 
quitted, the non-return of Harrison excited no suspicion. It did not, 
however, and the murder was discovered only by the means of Ellson 
himself. As soon as this fellow came out* of gaol, the Coxes, Pugh, 
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and his motlior, at various times, sometimes when several of them 
were together, and sometimes separately, told him all that had taken 
place, vaunting to him how they had saved him. The very night of 
his release, old Cox, one of his sons, and Pugh, bragged to him that ‘ if 
it had not been for them, be would not be here*—and the next day 
when he was at his mother’s, Robert Cox came thither, and said to 
her with oaths and abuse, ‘ If thee doesn’t give me more money, I 
will fetch him and rear him up against thy door!’—alluding to the 
murdered man! 

“ Nothing, however, transpired, till,ttowards the end of June in this 
year, Ellson was taken up for stealing fowls; when in order to save himself 
from the jmnishment attending this offence, at the most seven years’ trans¬ 
portation, but nearly always imprisonment, he told all that the guilty 
persons had told him; and on his evidence they were apprehended. 

“ I had heard a good deal of the circumstances, the day before; 
and, certainly, it was with a considerable degree of that strong and 
eager interest which deserves a better name than curiosity when thus 
excited by the conteinpla,tion of awful guilt, that I entered the court, 
on Saturday, to witness tlie trial. The five prisoners were already at 
the bar; old Ann Henis stood first;—she seemed what one would 
ordinarily call a smart, tight, old woman—her features were small and 
regularly formed, and her countenance was remarkable only for a ]);ur 
of exceedingly keen and sparkling black eyes, the expression of wliich, 
however, was certainly in no degree indicative of ferocity. Old Co\ 
stood next to her, and bis countenance was very bad indeed—by far 
the worst of the five: his mouth, especially, had a most unpleasing, 
almost revolting, aspect. It was easy to believe the current story that 
he was at the head of the gang at Drayton—the very patrkircli of all 
the thieves and scoundrels in that part of the cwnitry. He had, un¬ 
doubtedly, brouffht his sons up to robbery as to a trade, and he had 
now hired them to commit murder! The two sons were next to him, 
and were not remarkable in their aspect in any way. Some persons 
near me-atlemj>tcd to trace all manner of evil passions in their faces-— 
but I am coitvinced this was occasioned solely from their being in the 
dock accused of murder. Pugh was last—and he was an ill-looking 
fellow enough, though not, as I think, strikingly so. Some thought 
he had a gipsey look, but this seemed to me a .total mistake. His 
complexion was very yellow, more strictly yellow indeed and Jess dark 
than that of the gipsies, but it had not tliat fraiisparcnoy which is 
nearly always more or less apparent in those of real gipsey blQod; 
and, certainly, he had not the wild and peculiar eye of that singular 
race—on the contrary, his was prominent and dull—not, like their’s, 
deep-seated, keen, ind ever in motion. 

“ The trial proceeded, and one of its terrible peculiarities became 
. very soon apparent. This was that a vast proportion of the witnesses 
were of the closest lyndred to the accused* And what, though ])er- 
haps not quite morally so horrid, was physically more so, was the fact of 
the father of the murdered man being called to speak to the identity of 
the body—a body which, having lain in the earth nearly a year, was so 
^ totally decomposed as to be recognizable only by tlie clothes: to this 
the father added that * the* colour of the hair was that of his son I’— 
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All this made me shudder, more especially ^hen the old mdn lifted np 
one of the hiffh shoes which had been found on the corpse, and de¬ 
scribed the marks by which he knew it to be his son’s. The idea of 
his handling it was to me peculiarly revolting’ 

“ 1 have said what, perhaps, may have surprised you, that I do not 
think this so morally appalling as the parents and the children of the 
prisoners being obliged to appear and bear witness against them; 
but my reason is this: in the one case the person is dead; all is over, 
all is irremediable ; in the other, the issue is not only still undecided, 
but it depends upon the very words they are about to utter. It 
shocked me greatly, therefore, when the father and mother of Pugh 
were called to speak to some minute facts with regard to the night on 
which Harrison was murdered, with reference to his leaving their house, 
where, ag' I believe I have said, he lodged. The chief evidence was 
what the prisoners themselves had told to Ellson; and he being a per¬ 
son of execrable character, it was necessary to support liis testimony 
by every corroborative circumstance that could be got hold of. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the early jiart of tlie trial, these .wretched old people were 
brought forward to give testimony to facts bearing against their son’s 
life : they were but very slight, but still, as fur as they went, they 
were, confirmatory of the main story; and I do not know whether the 
extreme coolness and composure with which the parents gave their 
evidence were not still more awful than if they had been violently 
affected. Really, it would almost seem as though the inhabitants of 
that nook of country were divested of all the,ordinary feelings of our* 
common nature I 15esides Ellson himself, there were also his wife, 
wh(jywas the dajighter of one, and the sister of two of the prisoners 
—and his sister, who was the daughter of aiiother ! These young 
women, too, gave their evidence without strong emotion, although 
they certainly seemed far more impressed with the awful position in 
which they stood, than the other witnesses I have named. 

“ Ellson himseif was calm, decided, firm, in a degree which gave 
rise to unmingled disgust in me, and, to judge from countenance, in 
every one who heard him. It will be recollected that the crime had 
been committed to save him—Pugh undoubtedly committed the murder 
for hire; and the Coxes, perhaps, might have had some interests 
of their ovyn mixed.up with his hut, even as regarded these last, the 
first object hud been his escape ;* and his mother distinctly had dyed her 
hands in blood, had steeped her soul in this deep guilt, solely to save 
him, her child. Yet this man had, to escape a paltry punishment, 
given all five up to justice, among whom were his own mother, his 
wife’s father, and two brothers; and nf)w came to swear away their 
lives with as much coolness as that with uiiich a police-officer swears 
to the identity of a pickpocket whom he has caught in the fact. 

“ In his instance, again, physiognomy is totally at fault. He is a fine, 
well-looking fellow of alwut five-aiid-twenty—■ajtid, undoubtedly, until 
the severe cross-examination he underwent caused a struggle—though 
a perfectly successful one—to keep down his temper, his countenance 
was rather agreeable than otherwise. His story was clear, consecu¬ 
tive, and,' I cannot doubt, true. Each individual concerned in the 
transaction had, immediately on his release from gaol, very naturally 
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told to him, for whose sal^e it had been committed, all the circum¬ 
stances regarding the murder. Pugh appears to have been the most 
detailed in his account, and to have rather bragged that it was he 
who ‘ 'tlced un out o’ feyther’s house, to steal some bacon’—and 
that it was he who had ‘ gripped un by the throat.’—-In some instances, 
the Coxes were present during these recitals, and at others they spoke 
of the subject to Ellson themselves. While this part of the evidence 
was going forward, the horror excited was against the perpetrators of 
the crime—so treacherous as it was in its concoction, and so coldly 
cruel ill the manner in which it was q^rried into eftect. Moreover, 
the idea that Pugh, certainly altogether, and the two young Coxes in 
gi’eal part, had committed this murder for hire., was, to me at least, 
a circumstance of a character so new, and so awfully depraved, that 
the story carried me completely along with it, and I forgot altogether 
tJie scoundrel who was telling it. But when he came to speak of his 
own mother, my whole sensations changed. Her guilt, dreadful as it 
was, almost disappeared from my thoughts—I could think only of the 
unnatural, ungrateful, cold-blooded, cowardly villain, who, to save his 
miserable self from a light and temporary punishment, was thus 
giving to the gallows the mother that had borne him, for a crime 
caused by her extravagant affection for himself. He repeated twice, I 
think three times, in answer to the questions of the examining counsel, 
who felt it necessary to make the matter quite clear, that his mother 
had told him that she and old Cox had given fifty shillings a piece to 
have Harrison murdered, He said this as calmly as you or I would 
narrate any indifferent fact—and his mother’s eyes were on his face 
all the time!—I don’t think there was a vein in court in which the 

I 

blood was not cold at that moment. 

“ Charles Phillips cross-examined this man at great length, very 
severely, and very skilfully: he <lrew from him that he had been in 
gao! repeatedly, I might almost say constantly, for theft of all kinds 
and descriptions; and he drove him into attempts to shuffle, very 
nearly approaching to prevarication, on several' mitior points, not 
connected with the case. It may be that, on some of these, he abso¬ 
lutely lied. But, regarding the case itself, (and Phillips with great 
good sense touched him very little upon this,) he was not shaken at 
all; and, in despite of my regarding him to be as. detestable a being 
as ever desecrated the air by breathing it, I do, from what passed 
\tiat day in court, fully believe his story as regards the murder, and so 
it seems did the jury. The trial lasted very late, and I left the court 
before the judge summed up: I was engaged out to dinner, and when 
I arrived, I was eagerly questioned about tfie trial and its probable 
termination. I recollect piy answer wap this—‘ If I were on that 
jury, I must find them all five guilty—-and if I were that judge, I 
must leave them all five for execution. 

“ The jury agreed with me, and found them all guilty, the three 
youpg^men as principals; and the old man and woman as accessaries 
before the fact. The judge (Gaselee) sentenced them all five to death 

the three principals to be hanged to-day, Monday, with a man 
• found guilty of another murder, on Friday—and the two accessaries 
on next Saturday pe’nnight.,. But to the surprise of every one, Robert 
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Cox has been to day reprieved—which of course saves his life altoge¬ 
ther, though, I suppose, he will be transported. Nobody can account 
for this ; the distinction between a man who stands by while a murder 
is being committed, and who digs the grave of . the victim, and those 
by whose hands the deed is actually done, surely is not one which 
should be held up as sufficient to decide between life and death. 
Some say they understand the judge’s mind to have been influenced 
by a belief that it was not sufficiently proved that this Cox knew, 
when they set out, the purpose on which tthey were bent;—and 
that he being nineteen, and hjf brother twenty-five, he might have 
acted under' that brother’s influence ;—but there was nothing in the 
evidence to give rise to either of these ideas; and moreover this is the 
man who damned the old woman, and threatened to rear the corpse 
against hgr door, if she 'did not give him more money. This, surely, 
siicaks strongly against his disposition. Others, again, allege that he 
was spared on condition of his fully disclosing everything concerning 
the desperate gang I have spoken of at the beginning of my letter. 
But this likewise 1 discredit; my own belief is—and one can feel 
exceedingly for a judge jilaced in a situation so awfully painful—that 
Sir Stephen Gaselee shrank from the numerical amount of human 
life which was about to be sacrificed; here were six human beings, 
in one county-town, who were to be put to death by his direction! 

I am convinced that it was this which weighed with him, and that he 
therefore spared that one whose hand had not directly committed the 
act, and who h^d not engaged others to do if. For the rest, he has 
the consolation of reflecting, to use a phrase grown common, but 
which never can grow trite, that ‘ if he have erred, be has erred on 
the side of mercy.’ 

“ The execution was appointed for twelve o’clock to-day.—^The 
judges always vfrish to leave an assize-town before any execution takes 
place ; but in cases of murder, the 4aw limits the period, to intervene 
between sentence and execution, to eight-and-forty hours; and busi¬ 
ness will not be ove/T till to-night at soonest: we, therefore, were all 
here. You know I have often threatened that, at some time, I would see 
an execution. Here now was one, and one in which, undoubtedly, 
anything in the least approaching to sympathy with the criminals must 
be totally out of the. question. On the other hand, however, they cer¬ 
tainly were not men to witness hose, approach of death could furnish 
much matter for metaphysical speculation or reflection. But, if the 
truth must be told, I believe I did not argue thus pro and con, but I 
shrank from it altogether. I scarcely know why, but at no moment 
have I had the slightest intention to go; and yet, now it is over, I 
almost regret I did not. If 1 had known how easily it was feasible, in my 
capacity of barrister, to have made interest with the gaoler, and got, 
as some friends of mine did, into the gaol, and seen ^1 the prepara¬ 
tions, and all that followe^l the‘execution itself, I think I should have 
gone. As it is, I can only give you, at second-hand, what one of those 
friends told me a few minutes after his return. 

“He did not see the convicts before they were led out: but, of 
course, he heard a great deal from the chaplain and the gaoler of their 
behaviour. The man who was to sufler, foj* the other murder, by 
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name Steventon, (he had ^killed an officer of the Cetort of Requests, 
who had arrested him, under circumstances of great premeditation 
and aggravation,) had borne himself with great firmness, almost un¬ 
concern, as I myself bad seen him do at his trial ;- 7 -he did not in the 
least deny the fact—indeed there were a dozen people present when 
he stabbed the man—but he did not express remorse; he seemed wholly 
callous to religion, and ‘ believed’ as another informant told me, 

‘ neither in God nor devil.’ This man had been a soldier, and, as 
my friend said, ‘ from the step with which he ascended the scaffold, 
I am sure he must have been a bold^one.' His demeanour at his 
trial was remarkable: he seemed scarcely to attend to what was going 
on—not that his attention appeared to wander, but that there was no 
sort of indication on his countenance that he heard anything at all. 
He delivered his defence, however, (which, by'tlie way, almqst wholly 
related to a quarrel he bad had with another officer of the court ten 
days before,) with great animation and straight-forwardness. My own 
impression, arising originally, doubtless, from a hint I heard in court, 
was, that the man was not quite sane. Still I am convinced he was 
sane enough to know that he had no right to stab people, though he had 
wrought himself up to a determination to do so to any one who took 
him, although the unhappy officer he killed had been particularly 
kind and forbearing to him. Indeed his allowing him to go home for a 
few minutes to dress himself, enabled Steventon to get the weapon 
with which he struck the blow. 

“ Pugh and the Coxf s, had not, as I understood, directly confessed 
their guilt, but neither had they at all denied it. Robert Cox, before 
he knew of his own escape, upbraided Pugh for bewailing himself,— 
saying, ‘ One can’t be hanged but once!’ Pugh, it seeitts, had once 
or twice before his trial said, ‘ I had rather die—Harrison is always 
by niy side.’ I did not hear, however, that he said this after convic¬ 
tion, * 

” A few minutes before twelve, the whole body of the prisoners were, 
as my friend told me, with the exception of Ann Harris, and the two 
Coxes, drawn up in an inner yard which commanded a full view of 
the drop. * They were all uncovered, except KUson, who was put for¬ 
ward in a conspicuous place, with his hat on to distinguish him from 
the rest. I confess this seemed to me to be an extraordinary pro- 
^ 4 ^eeding against any one ; Still more against a person who had a right 
to his liberty the instant the assizes were over, no bill having been 
preferred against him for the fowl-stealing; but I suppose the gover¬ 
nor of the gaol shared the common indignation against tlm mao, and 
allowed his feelings to carry him a little beyond tlie bounds of justice. 
Thus, however, they weroedrawn up; and the convicts were almost 
immediately afterwards brought out from the press-room, and led up 
to the scattbld. My friend told me he stood on the platform close 
below the drop, and qould see their countenances, as they advanced, 
distinctly. Steventon was finn and collected as he had always been:— 
Pugh appeared to have been shedding tears, and was, at the moment, 
moaning, and repeating constantly ‘God have mercy upon me! Lord 
have mercy upon me!’ Cox was likewise a goo*d deal agitated, but 
not so much as Pugh. These two last walked feebly, but Steventon 
with the utmost firmness. 
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“ When the ropes were fixed, and the c^ps drawn over their faces, 
my friend told me he felt he could not bear to see the actual infliction 
of death, but turning away escaped down the stairs; and, before he 
had got down a dozen steps, he heart! the ‘ click !’ of the bolt being 
removed, and the lumbering noise of the falling drop, which assured 
him that all was over. He saw the bodies after they were cut down, 
and found that the faces were pale, rather than darkened ; that there was 
no sort of appearance of apoplexy, but that they rather looked as if they 
had died of suffocation; the lips wore apart as though gasping for 
breath. • 

“ Immediately after the execution, while the bodies were still hang¬ 
ing, a scene took place in the gaol, winch I certainly wish I had wit¬ 
nessed, The prisoners were all assembled in the chapel, and the 
chaplain 4 >reached a sermon upon the event they had just witnessed. 
I can scarcely conceive a sight more curiously impressive than this. 
This being the end of the assizes, the great majority of the jn-isonors 
were necessarily convicts. They were all, with the miserable excep¬ 
tion of Ann Harris and the two Coxes, styitenccd to minor punish¬ 
ments—and the example of that death which many of them had so 
narrowly escaped, had that moment taken place before their eyes. 
Added to this, there sat in the midst, three still under that awful sen¬ 
tence, on two of whom it would undoubtedly»be inflicted; for Harris 
and her accomplices were most rightly here, as they had equally 
rightly been absent from the actual sight of the execution itself. But 
they knew that it had 'just occurred. Cox /elt that his son had, a 
moment before, suffered death for a crime into which he himself had 
led J;nrn! 

“ It is scarcely possible, I think, for circumstances to exist more 
calculated to give effect to a discourse than these: let it be ever so 
plain, these adjuncts of time, place, and audience, could not fajl to 
make it almost awfully impressive. And what food for thought, to 
watch the countenances of the felons around ; to see how far liuman 
feeling still existed*among them; for, if it did still exist, it must be 
moved then ! 

“ Among such, I fear, the two wretched beings who ar^to suffer a 
similar death next week must not be classed.* Any feelings of commi¬ 
seration which the .cause of the crime, still more of the conviction, 
may create towards the woman*Harris, are, I am afraid, destroyed by 
what is told of her own conduct and character. It seems that, during 
the whole trial, she and the old man did nothing but reproach each, 
other: that he- said to Jier at the close of Ellson’s evidence, ‘Your 
son has been swearing away my life, now I hope my daughter (Ell¬ 
son’s wife) will come and swear away youWs —and the old woman 
now retorts by saying that she * does not care for being hanged, as 
old Cox is to be hanged (oo.* All this is too horrid, and yet it is only 
a worthy climax to such a history. Who wojild have thought that 
such a one could have occurred in England^, in our times !” 

* Since.this letter was written, old Cos has been repriered. 
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HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY.*, 

Thk German language and literature are every day attracting a 
greater portion of attention in this country; and^ perhaps, the time 
is not far distant when Goethe, Schiller, and Klopstock will be as 
familiar to us as Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. But we have hitherto 
had no English work to which we could refer for information 
respecting German authors, except the very scanty notices in bio¬ 
graphical dictionaries. This was awanf that required to be remedied; 
and those who have read Sismondi's very interesting volumes on the 
literature of the south of Europe, will bear testimony to the interest 
that may be jjroduced by a judicious use of such materials. We 
will not take upon us to say, that the present work quite co&es up to 
. Sismondi’s in point of merit, but it is the only production we have 
on the subject. It contains a great deal of necessary information 
and ingenious criticism; and it presents us (which Sismondi does 
not) several beautiful pieces of poetry, exceedingly well translated. 

We feel, therefore, obliged to Mr. Taylor for his contribution to 
our foreign department of literature j but we cannot avoid express¬ 
ing our annoyance that he should travel’out of the record, as he 
sometimes does, introducing matter that has not the slightest rela¬ 
tion to his subject. Thus, in section 12, he babbles away at great 
length, in what he himself acknowledges to be a digression, on the 
ill effects of the Reforifiation, and its barbarising influence on the 
human mind; and, good easy man! snugly seated in his study at 
Norwich, enjoying all the advantages of that fatal revolution, droams 
over the elegant and classical system of religion of which we might 
now be in possession, had ^the literary taste of the Medici, or the hos- 
lity bf the Venetians to the Roman see, or the commercial liberality 
of the Genoese, or the philosophic courage of the professors of 
Padua,’ been let to run its free course, without the barbarians of the 
north thrustingi themselves, as they rudely did, into the business. 
Glorious -^ions, too, arise of the ‘ severely-beautiful consistency ’ 
into which ' the fellow-thinkers of the eloquent and accomidished 
Socini, in their successive conventions at Vicenza, would have shapen 
the articles of a narrower, simpler, purer, and sublimer creed.’ 

'^Alas ! Mr. Taylor, this is all ‘ auld wives’ talk.’ Little would have 
been the effect of all those gentle appliances to the monstrous system 
that then was dominant: ense reddendum est was the only prescrip¬ 
tion to be tised—bold practitioners, like Luther and Calvin, the only 
doctors to be employed. * Were it not for such man as I,’ said very 
truly W. Whiston to Hallhy, the philosopher, ' you would be still 
worshipping relics,’ or something to that purpose. But we have no 
desire to enter the controversial field with Mr. Taylor. We merely 
wish he had preserved his polemics for anotfier place. 

Our author had, it appears, been in the habit of writing notices 
of German works for the Monthly Review* in its best days, and of 
condensing lives for the Mootkly Magazine. The present work is 

* Historic Survey of Cerman footry, interspersed with various Translations, by W« 
Taylor, of Norwich. Vol,-!.' London, Treuttel and WUrtz. 1828. 
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chiefly composed of such ready-made articles. The first hundred 
and seventy-eight pages are the least valulible portion of the book, 
lie commences with an account of the stem-tribes of northern 
Europe, and his account is anything but satisfactory. Next, he 
undertakes to show, that Ovid is the first German poet on record, 
and that he was the inventor of German hexameters, which he thus 
proves:—Ovid was exiled to Tomi, on the Euxine, then inhabited by 
the Getae, or Goths, the ancestors of the Germans, and he made 
verses in the Getic tongue to the Roman measures. These Getae 
were the people who afterwards oocupied the Upper Danube and the 
Elbe,—hence the language ift which Ovid wrote was High Dutch, 
and he saw how adapted it was to receive the Greek and Latin 
rhythms. Ovid, therefore, invented German hexameters! This, 
however, we fancy, was one of the lost arts, and we suspect it was 
recoverefl in the last century. What the resemblance is between a 
German hexameter regulated by accent, and a Greek one modified 
by quantity, Mr. Taylor does not condescend to explain. 

All the kindred tongues are included by Mr. Taylor in his view of 
German poetry. The songs of the Scandinavian Edda form a part 
of it; and Finn Magnusen and his friends will read with some sur¬ 
prise our author’s account of Odin, and his religion. Odin was, 
according to him. Prince of the Quadi, who was taken prisoner, and 
detained as a hostage by the Emperor Julian, then governor of Gaul, 
where he learned the Roman arts of war, and acquired a zeal for 
paganism. On his return, he made a religion for lus people, who, 
we are perhaps to suppose, had been hithetto destitute of such an 
article. As he was a soldier, he of course made a good soldierly 
sysftim for them; and to stimulate their courage, Valhella, the 
heaven to which they were to hope to arrive, was modelled after a 
Roman recruiting-house, with shields hung from the roof, coats of 
mail suspended against the walls, and sheaves of lances arranged in 
regular colonnade; and where drilling, and eating pork, and swilling 
ale, occupied the day. The baggage-women and camp-trulls were 
exalted to the dignity of Volkyries, or choruses of the slain. Valhella 
bad, in fact, all the essentials of a camp in it j and certain crimps, 
called Scalds, went about from one waggon-station to another, 
singing these ballads made by Odin—in which some look for 
dogmas as profound as in the ^sterns of ancient Egypt or India,—to 
stimulate the stout brave German youth to enlist. This is, at least, 
amusing. 

We think more highly of thfe Edda; and, to say the truth, we 
apprehend that our author knows nothing at all about the matter. We 
doubt, indeed, if he has any knowledge of northern literature ; for 
what he gives as the history of the sword Tyrfihg, abridged from the 
Hcrvarar Saga, by Gritter, proves he never read the original S.-iga— 
an act that, we believe, demands a knowledge of Icelandic or 
Swedish—for the abrid^ent given is much such a thing as what we 
call a free translation, where the poet adds, as he pleases, till he makes 
the work hardly recognizable. Mr. Taylor gives a Romonce of more 
thanTorty pages, ah expansion of peAhps a dozen of the old Saga, 
yef it does not contain half the story of Tyrfing. The destinies of 
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that fatal sword are related in a real abridgment of a few pages in 
the ‘ Fairy Mythology.’ A tolerable analysis of the old Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Iterwulf succeeds; but Mr. Taj lor makes of the ‘grim 
guest CJra'ndel,' a man, and not an infernal jspirit, as is done by the 
continental critics. 

Wow clear of the north, our author turns him to Germany, where 
he is certainly more at home. He first takes a view of what he 
denominates the Frankish period, and gives some specimens of the 
verses of Otfried, and other poets of that day. He thinks that 
this was the time when ‘ Renard the Fox” made its first appear¬ 
ance. The following encomium on 'the victory of Louis III. over 
the Normans has some merit:— 

“ Then took he shield and spear, 

And quickly forward lode. 

Willing 10 wreak vengeance 
Against his gathering foes 
Ere long he saw from far 
The Norman force approach— 

‘ Thank God,’said he, aloud— 

He saw wiiat he desired. 

The king rode bravely on. 

And sang a frankish hymn. 

And all ms people jomed— 

‘ kynelieson’— 

The song was sung, 

The fight begun. 

The blood shone in the cheeks 
Of the iheiry Franks, 

But no blade of them all 

Fought so bravely as Ludovic.'’ i> 

The next period, the Swabian, was more brilliant. The gallant 
hou>5e of Hohenstauflen distingvi«hed itself by its patronage of hte- 
r.itutc, cind, (luring the ISO years that it occupied the imperial throne, 
poetry flourished beneath a royal sunshine. The works of nearly 
200 poets ol that age have come down to us. The chief were 
Halt man von Aue, who translated a part of Lancelot du Lac, and 
the whole of Twain, into German verse j Wolfroni, of Eschelbach, 
who translated the celebrated romance of tlie Sangreal into two 
parts, named Titnrel and Parcival, and wrote severrd of the poems of the 
Ilc'ldenhuch, and (’onrad, the suppijsed author’of the Bay of the 
'Nibelungs. Numerous pious prelates, monks, and knights, adorned 
this period' by their poetic talents. The watch-songs, which one 
knight would sing while another ventured into the chamber of his 
mistress, were, in some measure, peculiar to this period. The fol¬ 
lowing one will be read with pleasure:— 

“ Already felearas the eastern sky 
With gold and silver gay; 

Rejoicing that the morp is mgh, 

The lark salutes the day; ♦ 

Arise, ye knights, obey my cry, 

Nor with your ladies stay. 

At break of day. 

In full array, 
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I heard the lay while yet ’twas night, 

The watchman’s call to st»rt. 

His singing ended my delight. 

And chilled mv glowing heart. 

My lady said, ‘ And is it light ? 

Alas! we now must part! 

At break of day. 

In full array. 

You must away.’ 

The rising’sunbeam sparkled o’er 
Tears on my lady’s face; 

A hasty kiss slfr gave once more, 

And yet a soft embrace. 

Then reached my acton from the floor. 

The supple loops to lace. 

At break of day. 

In full array. 

You must away. 

A ring she put my finger round, 

A ruby set in gold, ' 

Then on my helm a ribband bound, 

And down the stairs I strolled, 

Below, u[ion the turfy ground, 

To mount rav charger bold. 

At break of day, 

In full array. 

You must away. 

Now at the turret-window atodll, 

Stately, my lady bright, 

She gazed upon the marshalled crowd, 

And ]i ail’d the glittering sight. 

* To arips!' with heroine-voice aloud, 

Waving her ’kerchief white— 

At break of day. 

In full airay, 

. You must away. 

Amid the fight, each pennon white, 

Recalls to mind my love. 

In fields of blood, with swelling mood, 

1 see her 'kerchief move ; 

And by this ring, I'il bear or bring 
Unbroken truth or love. 

To arms! ’tis day! 

In tull array! 

To arms! away!" 

A period intervened between the accession of the House of Austria 
and the Reformation, in which allegoricaf poetry chiefly prevailed. 
This was the period of the founding of universities and colleges. 
Brandt’s ‘ Ship of Foolg,J and the comic romance of ‘ Eulenspiegcl,’ 
with numerous mysteries and moralities, called Fast-night Plays, 
formed the popular literature. One of the most remarkable of the 
Fast-night Flays was the ‘ Canonization of Pojie .loan a curious 
subject, doubtless, and strongly resembling in wildness and boldness 
of incident and construction, and in the inculcation of a spirit of 
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bastard piety, those monstrous productions of the Spanish stage. 
La Devocion de la Cruz, abd similar pieces, which some are absurd 
enough even now to admire. The story, as given by out author 
from Bouterwek, his chief*guide, is shortly this:—The devils, out 
of enmity to religion, resolve to tempt Jutta, the heroine, to 
profane the papacy. She yields to their suggestions, assumes man’s 
attire, and graduates in the University of Paris^ She goes to Rome, 
and becomes a cardinal and pope. This strange event amazes 
heaven; the Virgin interposes, and sends an angel to the pope to 
ask which she will have—perdition, or penance and pardon ^ Her 
holiness chuses the latter. Death is ‘sent for her soul, but c. »m- 
plaisantly waits till her accoucfiehent is over, and then takes her to 
the infernal regions, where the devils torment her with peals of 
laughter and mockery. Again the Virgin, moved by the prayer of 
Jutta, interposes an angel is sent to deliver her, and she ascends 
in glory into heaven. As specimens, the following lines will give 
some idea of the style of this piece. A devil is scourging J utta, 
and thus taunts her, 

“ There roust be penalties for sin— 

Is this as bad as tying-in ? 

Hysterics—what! another faint ? 

Call somewhat louder on your saint— 

A sob, a shriek, a groan, a prayer. 

That IS the music of our air. 

There’s some hell-drink—some spirits—swallow! 

You'll bettei bear what is to follow. 

I’ll fetch some ointment while you’re kneeling, 

That makes woimds smart the time they’re healing.” , 

Lucifer thus convenes the devils.—It reminds us of'Prospero’s 
more poetic invocation, and of Medea's. 

*• Whereso’er ye rove or dwell, 

Come home, ye loyal host of hell! 

From eartii and sea, iimn fire and air, ' 

Hither, ye devils, all repair! 

From hill and dale, from stream and lake. 

From wood and wild, from bush and brake. 

Attend the summons of your lord, 

And hearken to his awful A^ord! ” * • 

This strange drama is said to have had a powerful effect in Ger¬ 
many, and to have so strongly impressed the belief of there actually'*<> 
having been a Pope Joan, that when the Protestants afterwards laid 
hold of the story, and began to turn it to 'account, it required no 
small learning and industQr to prove its folsehood. 

We now come to the period of the Reformation, and to the pre¬ 
cious “ episode” already noticed, and which we now pass over, merely 
expressing our dislike of the terms in which Mr. Taylor, who fancies 
himself a philosopher, hot is not, speaks of that event and its authors. 
^Qn bas little praise to bestow j and even the worthy 

shoemaker, Hans Sacks, on account (we suppose) of his share in 
- that calamitous event, is allotted not more than a quarter of a page. 
He comp^es him to “ ou^ Pierce, the Ploughman,” who, he says, 
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rendered, by bis satirical verses, the same aiti to WickliflFc that Hans 
did to Luther. In our opinion, Chaucer is the poet whom the 
Niirnburg cordwaincr is most apt to remind one of. There is, in 
him, the same freshness and truth of dcscrii)tion of natural objects, 
the same light, easy flow of simple harmonious verse that distinguish 
the bard of Woodstock. We venture the following almost literal 
version of the opening lines of Hans Sacks’ ‘ Eulogy of the City of 
Nurnberg,' as a specimen of a very singular writer:— 

A few days since in sauntering mood 
I rambled througl^the gay green wood, 

To look on the delights of May. . 

The sun sent forth his hottest ray. 

From which I Sheltered in the wood. 

Then saw I many a beast in proud. 

Both hai ■ and hind and eke the roe, 

There in the green wood sporting go. 

In joy immersed I rambled still, 

And through the wild wood went on, till 
I reached a fair three-cornered r»oad. 

With clover and rich flowers bespread. 

On which the little brown bees flew. 

And the sweet juices thereout drew. 

1 there a little fount beheld 

Which from the rock a streamlet welled 

Into a marble-basin square. 

The water made a whirling there. 

I laid me down, I rested,me, • 

And listed the birds’ melody. 

Whose voices rang the wild wood llirough ; 

The cooling breezes round me flew, 

TJie leaves began to rustle sweet. 

So I was, in my still retreat, 

Lulled into gentle soft repose; 

An o’er-sweet dream then to me rose. 

Ill the seventeenth* century, flourished Martin Opitz, of whom it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Taylor gives no specimens. Tlie verses 
of Opitz are distinguished for polish, rather than for vigour of 
thought. It should have been observed, that, at this time, Italian 
poetry exerted considerable influence on German tiiste, and ele¬ 
gance was about to make a progress in German literature, when 
that blessed effect of the Reformation, the thirty years’ war, broke 
out, and “ trod down under the hooves of a swinish multitude, the 
monuments of art, the institutions of learning, and the traditional 
habits of taste.” So says *our author. We certainly concede that 
the War wdiieh he deplores had, in common with all wars, a very 
barbarizing tendency; but we must be allowed tg differ with him 
upon the (piestion of who was to blame ? 

One of the poets of this qpntury was .John Klei^j who wrote a play, 
called the * Angel and Dragon Strife,’ in which our author traces 
a resemblance to the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and advances an hypothesis, < 
how a knowledge of it might have come to Milton through the 
English volunteers, who served under Gustavus Adolphus. How 
this may have been we know not. One tjiing, however, is clear. 
Sept. 1828. O 
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that the critics have agreed to deny all originality to our great 
poet, and sooner than concede the possibility of his being able to 
invent, they will freely give him a knowledge of all languages, and 
of dll works. Truly, should some coincidence be One day or other 
percewed between some passage m Milton and in the B^niayuna, 
we should not be surprised at seeing a theory got up, to show how 
Milton derived his streamlet from that huge tank. 

We now are fairly launched into the eighteenth century. We now 
may spread our canvass and sail merrily along, under tlie guidance 
of our good pilot, who has gotten into a sea with which he *s fami¬ 
liar. Our little bickerings archil at an end ; andr for the short way 
we are still to keep together, we shall preserve an entire good 
humour. 

About the middle of the last century, the German language which 
had been horribly^gallicised, Tatimsed, and barbartsed, began to be 
weeded and cultivated. Gottsched, at that time, published his cele¬ 
brated grammar. Sicily, it is said, was the birth-[)lace of modern 
Italian poetry ; Switzerland saw the revivisccnce of the Teutonic 
jntlse. IJodftier, Haller, and (iesner are the prune glories of the 
Swiss school. An interesting biography of Bodmer gives a pleasing 
illustration of what may be attained in the way of happiness, com-* 
fort, and honour, by talents, united with industry and virtue j and it 
holds out a cheering prospect to such of us on whose heads tune has 
begun to shed his snows, without the muse haviiig yet visited our 
waking or our sleepcng thoughts, that the mere circumstance of 
age will not disqualify us from acquiring the sacred name of poet; 
for Bodmer had nearly arrived at his half-century ere the flame of in¬ 
spiration sprung up in him. It really almost makes one diz/y and 
breathless to think of all he did after he comihenced poet. lie 
translated the i*aradise Lost; wrote an imitation of it, called 
Zilla; and another epic called Noah ; translated the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and Argonautics; modernised Sir Perrival, and other old 
romances; wrote tales in verse, with oth6r outpourings “too 
numerous to mention.” Good lives and specimens of Haller and 
Gesner follow, and close this section. Haller’s pleasing poem of 
Doris fwsgins thus— 

“ The light of day is abnost gone, . 

The pur])le in the west that s^one 
Is fading to a grayer hUe: 

The moon uplifts her silver hdms, 

The cool night strews her slUmber-coms, 

And slakes the thirsty earth with dew. 

“ Come,‘Doris, to these beeches come, 

Let us the quiet dimness roaih. 

Where nothing stirs but you and I, 

Save when the west wind’s genflb breath 
Is heard the. wavering boughs beneath, 

Which stnve to bc*ckon silently." 

The Swiss or Zurich school was founded on English models. 
Nearly coeval with it, arose the Saxori or Leipzig school, inhere the 
French ta^ite predominated. Gottsched was the head of this 
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school. His wife also luiorned itj but it* chief ornaments were 
<JelIert, the charming’;' fabulist, Uz, and Weisse. 

Hamburg, which Mr. Taylor not unappropriately lifidls the Liver¬ 
pool of Germany, was the seat of auiother school. Hagedorn, Elias 
iSchlegel, Ebert, and Kramer belonged to it j but their fame melts 
into air before that of Frederick Gottlieb Klupstock, undoubtedly 
one of the greatest of the literary heroes of Germany. This poet 
was born at the Abbey of Quedlinburg, where his father was land- 
steward of the domain. The father was pf a serious, religious turn, 
and the son inherited his temp^rhnient j but Klopstock also pos¬ 
sessed great elasticity of mind» joined with unusual activity of body. 
Patriotism and religion were the darting passions of his soul. Before 
his twenty-first year he had written fragments about Herman and 
Henry I.,^and the Messiah 3 germs of his future great works. While 
he was at the University of Leipzig th» first three cantos of the 
Messiah were composed, and, at the earneft solicitation of his 
friends, published in a magazine edited by Kramer, at Bremen, 
in 1718, in the jioet's twenty-fourth year. ^The subject, the manner, 
the measure were new, and calculated to surprise. The effects pro¬ 
duced were various. Sonte attcm{»ted to ridicule and parody, but 
.they were speedily borne down by the^ host of admirers. It was 
quoted in the pulpit—it drew t;ears in tlijj closet. Milton was styled 
the Homer, KlopstooH the Virgil of Cli^stianity. The specimen by 
which the puolic then judged was little more than a third of the 
entire poem. To a discerning eye it "Was doubtless an epitome of 
the beauties and the faults of the ijvhole 5 but, in the completed 
epic, the faults became more appareut^j. The merits and defects of 
the ]l5cssiah are well shown by Mr. T^lor. Its beauties are such 
as will secure it a permanent reputatidn ; but it is too long by one 
half, tedious beyond expression, and much too thoroughly German 
and mystic ever to' be popular out of the author’s own country. It 
has, how'ever, lately been very elegantly translated, with judicious 
curtailment, into English blank verse, by a lady—Miss Head 5 and, 
as it may gratify our readers who are unacquainted with German, to 
compare the original measure with that of our heroic verse, we 
shall give Mr. Taylor’s bevameter and the lady’s blank verse version, 
of the simile winch illustrates the approach of the-tempter to 
.Tudus:— * * • 

80 at the midnigjht hour draws nigh to the slumbering city. 

Pestilence. Couched on lus brood-spread wings, Ivirks under the rampart 
Death, bale-breathing. As yet unarmed, the inhabitants wander: 

Close to his nightly lamp the sago yet watches; and high friends. 

Over wine not unhallowed in shelter of odoroms bowers, 

Talk of the soul and of friendship, and weigh thdr immortal duration. 

But too soon shall frightful death in a day of af&iclion 
Pouncing over them spread; in a day of mbaning and anguish, 

When with wringing of hand* the bride forth© bridegroom lold wails— 
When now, of all her children bereft, the desperate mother. 

Furious, curses the day on which she bore and was bom—^when, 

Weary with hollower eye, amid the carcases, totter 
F.ven the buriers. Till the sent death-angel descending 
1 hqlightful on thunder clouds, belidlds all lonesome and silent, 

Gazes the wide desolation, and long broods over the graves, fott. 

O 2 
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This is a very happy imitation of the measure and march of the 
original: and though the form of verse may look strange and un¬ 
couth, it will, we apprehend, on attentive consideration, be found 
not wanting in a certain kind of dignity. The verses are to be read • 
thus— 

So at the ( midnight | hour draws j nigh to the | slumbering J city; 

with a strong accent on the first note of each bar, to speak musically. 
Yet most readers will prefer the following; 

Thug in midnight’s hour 
Fell Pestilence o’er sleeping cities steals: 

He spreads his heavy wings, and on the walls 
Deposits death ; with poison’s force he breathes. 

Still peaceful lies the town; Ihe wakeful sage 
Still ponders by his lamp; still social sit r 

Some virtuous friends, and o’er their temperate glass 
Of friendship’s joys, of man’s immortal hoi)t*s 
Calmly converse. Ah! soon shall frightl-n dcalh. 

In morning’s dismal light, around them lit*,, 

Then in that hour of woe, of dying shrieks. 

The bride shall wring her hands in agony. 

And weep her bridegroom. With despairing cry. 

The motlier, "reft of all her progeny. 

Will curse her birth and theirs ; with haggard eyes. 

Hollow in death, the lonely grave-digger , 

Will stagger 'mid the carcases ; till high 

From thunder clouds, with grave and thoughtful brow. 

The angel of destruction dovinw’ard soars. 

Looks wide around, and secs all silent lie 

In desert loneliness. j 

For a good deal of judicious criticism on the Messiah, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Taylors book, where he also will meet a 
pleasing account of Klopstock’s dramas and odes, in the latter of 
which he justly thinks the poet’s best title to immortality founded. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the following one, as it offers, as Mr. 
Taylor has remarked, a striking contrast to the Ille et vefavto tc 
posuit die of Horace, composed on a similar sulyect; and shows the 
vast superiority of Christian over Pagan ideas of a future state. 

TO RECOVERY. 

“ Jlccovery, daughter of dreation, too, 

Though not for immortfility designed. 

The Lord of life and death 
Sent thee from Heaven to me. 

Had I not heard thy gentle tread Approach, 

Nor lieard the whisper of thy welcome voice. 

Death had with iron toot 
My chilly forehead i)rost. 

Ti-s true, I then had wandered wliere the earths 
floll arovind suns; had strayed aiong the path 
Where llie maned comet soars 
Lejond tlie aimed eye ; * 

And with the rapluiou.s eager greet had hailed 
The inmates of tJiose earthy, and ot those suns ; 

Had hailed the countless ho-st 
That crowd the cornel’s disk; 
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Had asked the novice questions, find obtained 
Such ansv^eis as a saj^e vouchsafes to youth; 

• Had learned in hours far more . 

Tlian agces here unfold I 
But I had then not ended here below 
VVhal, in the enteiprising bloom of life, 

Fate witli no light behest 
llcquiitd me to begin, 
llecovoiy, daughter of Creation, too. 

Though not for immortality designed, 

The I,ord of lija and death 
Sent thee horn Heaven to me.” 

These lines were written in the poet’s thirtieth year, which will 
explain the last stanza but one. We would recommend a compari¬ 
son als(4 of that stanza with Milton’s beautiful sCnnet, “ When I 
conndi '» how nuj light is spent.*' 

Regrettinjj that we have not space to insert that exquisite ode, 
‘ The Lake of Zurich,’ we pass to our author’s last division, the 
Beilin School—composed of Glcim, the Apacreon ; Ramler, the Ho¬ 
rae 0 of Germany j Kleist, the amiable soldier-poet; and Lessing, the 
overthrower of the French, and the chief founder of the real German 
drama The acute, philosophic Lessing is, as might be expected, a 
favourite; and our author devotes an entire section to him,conclud¬ 
ing with a really fine translation of his hero’s chef-^tVeeuvrt, ‘ Nathan 
the Wise.’ In the way of extract, we have only room for this 
Anacreontic of Glcim :— , 

Anacreon, my teacher, 

Sings but of love and wine: 

He crowns his brow with loscs, 

And sings of love and wine; 

Anoints his beard with perfume. 

And sings of love and wine; 

He dalhes in the garden. 

And sings of love and w me; 

Seems m his cups a monaich, 

And sings of love and wine: 

He sports with wanton cupids, 

He laughs with jolly fellows, 

He chases care and sonow, 

He scorns the mob of Qourtiers, 

Hisdams to blazon heroes. 

And sings of love and wme. 

And shall his faithful pupil 
• Of hale.and w'ater sing ? 

We trust the few specimens we have given, and the small portion 
of information we have conveyed icspectirfg German literature, will 
convince our readers that Mr. Taylor’s volume contains a great deal 
to inform, to please, and to interest. We regret that it is not so 
absolutely perfect as we*could have wished: but it fills up, not in¬ 
adequately, a void in our litcratuic, and may v'ery justly claim a 
station in our libraries beside Mr. Roscoe’s translation of ‘ Sismondi’s 
Literature of Southern Europe.* 
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OUH NATIONAL AECHITECTURE. 

i 

§ 2.- THE iSfEW CHURCHES. 

The “ Eighth Annual Report of his Majesty's Commissioners for 
Building New Churches’* has just been printed, by order of the 
House of Corpmons: The information which it supplies is satisfac¬ 
tory, as far as it goes. In 1827 sixty-nine churches and chapels had 
been complctetK providing accommodation for 107,200 jjersons, of 
which number of seats 59,655 were free, and appropriated to the 
use of the poor. Since the last Report fifteen churcheb and chapels 
have been completed, acconimodating 20,333 persons; forty-six 
churches and chapels are in progress of erection ; plans of nineteen 
, others have been approved ; and thirty-three plans are under consi¬ 
deration. The Commisfaioiiers have also proposed to make grants in 
aid of building thirty-one new churches and cltapels. Altogether, 
since the opening of tHeir commission, the Commissioners have 
determined on, and made provision for, the erection of two hundred 
and thirteen udditionRl churches and chapels. 

]>n the schedule to this report we have a tabular notice of the 
style applied toithe forty-six churches in progress of erection j but 
we have not one single remark, in any part of this document, as to 
the general principles by which the Commissioners have been guided 
in their determination itpon plans. Their first duty has been, doubt¬ 
less, to provide the greatest extent of accommodation at the least 
ainoimt of expense j but, without compromising this great duty, they 
cannot have been insensible to the necessity of consulting a pure 
and high staudat-d of taste, in the execution of a natiopal work, in¬ 
volving an enormous expenditure, .and thus affording a rare oppor- 
•tumty of leaving to other generations some worthy monuments of 
the architectuiai ability of the age. It appeals, from the report, 
that eighty-four churches and chapels have been built by the com- 
itussioners, and that they have called for the issue of l,130,300f, 
^Exchequer Bills. The average expense of each church has, there- 
been 15,835f. Of course the majority of churches have been 
cr^ed upon a smaller ecule; and,,therefore, the diffeience upon 
theseJias enabled the commissioners to apply very large sums to 
those bsult in London and its immediate neighbourhood. With one 
or two exit^Uong, we must take upon us to assert, with regard to 
the metropmis, that never was money so injudiciously laid out—that 
never was sh, contemptible a national effect, in point of taste, pro¬ 
duced at so large a cost-i-fbat never were general principles of ex¬ 
cellence sq^tirely disr^ardcd«^Rnd that never was jiatroEiage so 
lavishly bestowetl, to raise up trophies of feebleness and false taste, 
as that which lias produced the classic co!kj^>ptions of Mr. Smirke, 
Mr. Bedford, Mr? In wood, and the other 

“ fitrerian youths, of taints rare,*’ 

the favoured architects of “ His Majesty’s Commissioners for Build¬ 
ing New Churches,” • * .' 
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The singular absence of all remarks • the Commissioners as 
to the principle which guided their selection, appears to us to 
warrant the iissumption that they were guided by no principle at all. 
It was not so when the chuichcs of Queen Anne were erected. 
Wren made a judicious estimate of what would be best for him to 
accomplish, both for convenience and taste, with reference to the 
means at his disposal. lie was not a paper architect, who dis¬ 
dained all consideration of the circumstances by whic h he was sur¬ 
rounded. He had to erect commodious churches in narrow and 
crowded situations. He did^not waste his limited means upon petty 
details of ornament, but he g.iveto his buildings grand and imposing 
features, by introducing an almost unlimited vauety of spires, eadh 
differing from the other, but all ('oiici ived with the most exquisite 
feeling yf jiioportion. The churches of Wren and of his successors 
and imitators, possessing, us they do, many indmdual faults, are, 
upon the whole, tJie most striking nrnainents of London. At nearly 
every point they present landmark's to the stranger, who has to 
leara his way through this wilderness of habitations. From the 
bridges the mind rests upon the ])rospect of these edifices with a 
satisfied delight j and wherever the eye wanders, whether to dwell 
upon the graceful forms of the stcejiks, such as tiiose of St. Mar¬ 
tin’s, St. Bride’s, and Bow, which shoot Up to the skies with pillar 
heaped upon pillar, each growing more light and niiriul in the ascent 
—or to gaze witli solemn reverence upon the lordly dome of the 
most beautiful of temples, the jieculiar pritje of the great city—still 
there is a feeling of tranquil pleasure, to know that,'in this ahiding- 
pluce of all fierce and tumultuous passions, of all eager desires for 
the*gaia and glory of the work!, within these edifices, which point 
to heaven, theie are places set apart for a brief forgetfulne.ss of the 
crimes and miseries of life,—where peace is still to be found if 
rightly sought for,—where the “money-changers”, hate not jet 
intruded with the din of their idolatrj. There is a sentiment in 
these lofty spires, which those who built them felt might be thus 
awakened. They are beautiful in thtsmsehes and in their asso- 
t iations j and in the tranquillity of the earlj dawn, or tlie repose of 
the solemn twilight, they call the heart to devotion with a voice as 
powerful as if the Muezzin shouted from the minaret. 

We have had about a dozei# new churches built in tlie crowded 
parts of the metropolis, particularly in the districts which Jiave 
grown up into wealth and importance during the last half-century. 
The Commissioners had to chuse betwoon two Styles already existing 
—the Gothic, with its buttresses and pinnacles, its lofty towers and 
more lofty spires—and the Grecian hr Ropinn, as applied to churches 
by Wren and his disciples, in which the steeple was the most promi¬ 
nent feature. Each of these styles would* to our minds, have been 
excellent in its way for,the metropoiitnh churches—^for we fcannot 
divest ourselves of the feeling, that a Very considerable height is 
the most Imposing characteristic of ecoleslastical ardiitccture^ The 
Commissioners have adopted neither 4;lje Gothic style, which it ap¬ 
pears to us they ought to have done, nor that of the Classic, with 
the lofty steeple. The new churches of London have nearly all been 
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manufactured upon one recipe—a plain, oblong body—a tame and 
formal portico—and a cupola, or low tower, perched upon the pedi¬ 
ment. Any combination of forms more insipid, tasteless, and inap¬ 
propriate, it would be impossible to conceive. They produce no 
fccbiig of reverence—no satisfaction of the sense of jiropriety. 
TJiat which is from the antique is spoilt by its misappropriation j 
and that which is tacked on, for modern uses, is ugly in itself, and 
more ugly from its ridiculous juxta-position. It will not be difficult 
to select a few examples of these precioua illustrations of the union 
of servile plagiarism and absurd invention. 

We will begin with the magnifico of the Board of Works—the 
illustrious Mr. Smirke—the gentleman “ of the lirst reputation, and 
full of business, who always declines public competition,”—the 
despiser of young architects, “ who have more leisure and .less em¬ 
ployment.’* He has built three churches for his Majesty's Commis¬ 
sioners. They are each cast in the same pastrycook’s mould— 
(Gunter would make a dozen handsomer upon a day’s notice)—a 
pedantic portico—a low and poverty-stricken round tower—a paltry 
cupola—all put together without the least pretension to oriirinality% 
or the slighest indication of the rare faculty of genius ; satisfying 
no feeling of jiroportion j producing no impressions of reverence ; 
unsuited to the climate, to the age, to the faith of which they pro¬ 
fess to be the temples—adajited Just as well for a theatre or a dis- 
secting-school as for a Christian church—and swallowing up a large 
sum pf money in their erection, to leave to our posterity the clearest 
indications that they were built at a period when Architecture was a 
cold, formal, uniinentivc, barren, creeping, copying, pretending, 
money-getting jade—the degenerate and spurious oilspring of ‘Ihat 
glorious INIusCj before whose altars Ictinus, and Michael Angelo, 
and Wren once kindled the flame of a pure and lofty worship. Let 
any one look upon the very worst of the old churches of London, 
and then ujion the jaunty productions of Mr. Smirke at Hackney, 
Wand.sworth, and Bryanston-square, and he will acknowledge that 
we are fallen upon a most tasteless time, when an architect, who is 
too great for competition, is suffered thus to make one miserable 
'design serve, with* scarcely an alteration except in the height and 
ground plan, for the model of three distinct edifices, for each of 
which he is paid more than Sir Christopher received for all fiis 
churches. Assuredly, it would better to multiply copies of some 
work of acknowledged beauty, than to permit a living architect to 
exhibit the poverty of an art which thus, in his hands, appears “ to 
have but one idea, and that a bad one.’’ 

Of the same school as Mr. Smirke’s churches are those of Mr. 
Bedford. This gentleman, we believe, has studied the remains of 
Grecian architecture in their native region; but, assuredly, the study 
has done little for the reputation either of IMyt*. Bedford or of our coun¬ 
try. These copyists of antiquity appear not to fill their minds with the 
grace and proportion of their favourite models, to be w'orked up 
into new forms, exhibiting the same beauties under different combi¬ 
nations; but they content themselves with bringing home the dimen¬ 
sions of a pediment or a capital; and then, with the lowest exercise 
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of the faculty of imitation, they build foiir tasteless walls, in the 
most vulgar and common-place style imaginable, and raise the bar¬ 
rack into a church, by sticking a portico in the front, utterly out of 
liarmony with the rest of the edifice. Mr. Bedford has' built three 
or four churches upon this precious plan. To one of them he has 
given a steejile; and anything more ugly, discordant, tame, and 
paltry, was never set up by the merest provincial mason that ever 
asserted a reputation for architecture upon the strength of Batty Lang¬ 
ley’s Builder’s Companion. But London is full of such trash ; ffoni 
the monotonous poverty of tbf! new church at I’iinlico, to the tawdry 
prodigality of the heathen temple at Puncras: and whether the patrons 
of such abortions be commissioners or churchwardens, they have each 
laboured in their vocation to procure the most humiliating exhibi¬ 
tion of yie degraded condition of an art which, compared with its 
former high and palmy state in our own land, in the glorious monu¬ 
ments of the monastic ages, is as Mr. Morton to Shakspeare, or 
as Mr. (‘ Omnipresence’) Montgomery to Milton. 

And this consideration forcibly impresses upon us the remarkable 
fact that, with a few exceptions, the style most appropriate to eccle- 
.siastical architecture, the Gothic, has been sedulously avoided in the 
churches of the metropolis. Wc are so unreasonable as to expect, 
that with the limited funds placed at tlie disposal of a modern archi¬ 
tect, and with the necessity for consulting the usages of the reformed 
worship, he can produce many of the magnificent effects of the old 
cathedrals. These were, in most cases, the work of the enthusiastic 
piety of successivp generations; and as one tishop followed another 
in the endeavour to build up an acceptable monument to his faith, 
each*laboured to produce some worthy addition towards the comple¬ 
tion of a mighty whole, where nothing should be paltry, nothing 
disconlant, nothing irreconcilable with the lofty feelings of devotion 
which it was the object of these noble works to excite. Me must 
build for immediate use ; and we must therefore be content to sacri¬ 
fice splendour to convenience, and to make an approach to as much 
ideal beauty as can be united with our limited means, both of time 
and of money. Yet if we cann-ot employ the elaborate ornaments 
of our cathedrals, we need not discard their-beautiful proportions, 
their grandeur of parts, their impressive solidity, their exquisite 
forms. But Gothic architectifre with us has been studied iu much 
the same'manner as the Grecian. We can copy parts, make a fac¬ 
simile of an arch or a pinnacle, but wc cannot get the idea of a 
whole into our minds; and thus we produce drivelling imitations, 
instead of spirited re-modellings of the ancient principle. There 
are certainly some exceptions to this sweepjng censure. The Gothic 
cliurch at Chelsea, with a few minute faults that it would be invi¬ 
dious to point out, is a commanding and elegant building; and ils 
bold and well-proportionpd toWer is a striking ornament, which pro¬ 
duces its effect upon the popular mind, while the porticoes and 
cupolas of the Grecian school are passed by unheeded or despised. 
. At Liverpool, Mr. Foster has built a Gothic church, which shows 
that he,understands the true principle of the style ; and there are two 
very commendable specimens now erecting at Manchester. At 
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Brighton, also, the new’Gothic church is particularly beautiful. It 
must be matter of sincere regret, that I^ondon has nothing to show 
but the pseudo^Orecian abortions which the Commissioners have 
thought fit to encourage; and that an opportunity has thus been lost 
of placing what may be properly called English ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture, in advantageous contrast with the churches of Wren. It 
appears to us, that to produce many of the most imposing effects of 
aur cathedrals, it would not be necessary cither to possess the mate¬ 
rials with which they were erected, nor to copy the elaborate orna¬ 
ments by which they are adorned. At a much less expense than has 
been bestowed upon such churches as that of St. Ptancras, bold, 
simple, and therefore commanding edifices might have been erected, 
stnkingly^distinguished by their massive solidity and tbeir harmo¬ 
nious proportions. The effect upon the mind of Gothic .'wichitecture 
is not produced by its nfinute oi*Baments, but by its grand outlines. 
No one has yet been bold enough to erect a Gothic church in a popu¬ 
lous parish, of large dimensions, but of small expense 3 where the 
arches, the buttresses, the pinnacles, the lofty towers, or the loftier 
epire, should have all the grandeur of proportion of the finest 
‘Cathedrals, but in which all expensive carving should be rejected j 
and where ihe material shou]|d be the cheapest, whether brick or 
atone, that the neighbourhood would afford. We should delight to 
see the experiment made under the direction of a man of genius ;— 
wc have little apprehension for the result. 

The Commissioners .have thirty-three plans under consideration, 
J^et us earnestly hope that in their future Reports they will not 
entirely pass by the question of architectural taste and propriejy 3 — 
but that they will endeavour to establish some principles which 
may lead to happier results than their previous labours, especially with 
regard to the churches of the metroivdis. We arC glad to see that 
their original mania for the Grecian style is passing away; and that, 
of forty-six churches now erecting, forty are Gothic. In their further 
adoption of Gothic plans, let them carefully reject all attempts ut 
elaborate ornament, which must lead to ruinous expense, without 
at all adding to the beauty or solemnity Of the edifice. In this age 
of architectural pettiness and fritter, he that can rightly employ his 
art so as to produce the effects that must result from large masses, 
arranged m fine proportions, ought |o be encouraged. We have 
ha 4 enongh*of the confectionary style to desire something of higher 
pretension. 
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^ No. IV.—THE PAGE. 

‘ pLAf'G au\ dames’—I said to Mr. St. John, the ticxt time I weitt to 
him—‘ place aux <lames’ you will certainly consider to be the maxim 
upon which I have founded my* course of enquiries with re»rard to 
l^allery—for I am come to ask you concerning another female portraft^i^ 
Perhaps the foreign and romantic air of that of Donna Olivia m^ide 
me somewhat blind to those of only English beauty—lor, assuredly, 
now my •uriosity concerning her has been satiated, I have been able 
to gaze with strong interest and pleasure upon the picture ol a lady of 
Charles the Second’s time, which hangs some way farther down the 
gallery, and which I much wonder did not more keenly attract my 
attention 'before.’ ■ ' 

‘ The reason for that is clear,’—answered Mr. .St.John; ‘you 
were desperately in love with that picture of the Lady Olivia, as the 
man in the novel loses his heart and almost his hensefa, by becoming 
devotedly enamoured of the portrait of—^Nell Gwynn. But now, that 
yon are beginning to cool, you are able to sec that there are other beau¬ 
tiful women besides Ike one. But we have several beauties of Charles 
the Second’s date—which is it that you inean^’ 

‘ 1 suppose that yon will assert that 1 have changed my mistress 
totaliy, il 1 say that you ought not to have to ask such a question as 
that. Y^ou ought to know at once which would, which must, attract 
me bejOlid the others. I mean a three-parts length ol' a lady, in 
whose countenance there plays the liveliest brilliancy of eypression— 
whose features, though not ‘Strictly regular, bespeak animation and wit 
—and, to those who see beyond the surface, strong feeling also.’ 

‘Ah?—j’y siiis, I" believe,’ said Mr. St. John, with a very peculiar 
.smile—‘ to those who sec beyond the surface, that picture has indeed 
the greatest peculiarity of interest; but you will excuse me il I think 
that you do not come within that class.’ 

‘ How 'i\ I exclaimed, somewhat nettled; ‘ do I not see, not to 
speak of their fine formation anS colour—do not I see the soul which 
beams through the eyes?—a soul of a biightness and elasticity beyond 
measure fascinating and enthralling, mid yet ^[whicli is scarcely on 
the surface) with capabilities of soft, as well as )>assionate, feeling far 
more deeply touching still ? Do I do not see the wit that plays in 
that smile ?—and yet would I not swear that those lips would be still 
more beautiful as a sigh passed overtheto P Do I not see—* 

« I doubt not’—interrupted St. John, ‘ that yon see all this—which 
in the main is perfectly tme—and a great 'daal more also; for, though 
somewhat more than suflicienlly cottsciwis of your knowledge in such 
matters, I cannot deny that you possess it—yet still I assert that you 
see oaaly the surface of that picture, and that Imlf.^e interest which 
belongs to it lies befow. But come,’ he added, speaking in u franker 
tone— * I will Jxot bandy words with yon; igt us adjSurn to the gallery, 
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and I will he bound I shail be able to bring you to confess that what I 
have said is just.’ 

I was curious, I (-oufess—for I saw he bad a hidden meaning—so I 
reaflily took Iris profi’ered arm, and w'e walked down the valley towards 
the house. ‘ I am delighted,’ said St. John, as We went—‘ I am 
delighted, as I have often told you, at having found you so strongly 
bitten (if I may be allowed the broken metaphor) with the hobby on 
which I have paced for so many years with so much enjoyment. But 
although you have the keenness, in the pursuit, of a young sportsman, 
you must remember that I have the experience of an old one,—and 
you must not think you are yet able to compete with me on my own 
ground. I doubt not that in the Tribune, or the Louvre, your acute¬ 
ness, to say nothing of your taste, would carry you far beyond me—but 
in the Portrait-Gallery at Arlescot, depend upon it you arq, as com¬ 
pared with me, but a novice yet.—Said I not sooth. Sir Edward?’— 
he added, as Sir Edward Meynell came up to us on horseback, on his 
way from home. 

‘ Yes, truly,’ said Sir ^Idward, turning to me—‘ you will find your¬ 
self }jo match for him—though I must do you the justice to say you 
are a most indefatigable student. But what has given rise to this con¬ 
troversy between my two genealogists?’ 

‘Why, Sir Edward,’ rejoined St. John, ‘our friend here will have it 
that he ^ees all the beauties of the picture of your great-great-great- 
aunt, Emmeline—(plague take it, as Jonathan Oldbuck says, that 
there is Uo more direct jvay of speaking of a degree of relationship we 
must so olten want to express)—now I maintain, and am going to 
prove to him that he does not. 1 have your permission, I hope?’ 

‘ Of course;—you cannot think my family-})ride—my reigning ftjible 
though it be—can be so sensitive as to object to that! You know, 
indeed, Arthur, that I think the story of poor Emmeline one of the 
most interesting of all the legends of the Meynells you have concocted 
ns pcyidajis io their pictures. You will see what he means,’ Sir Ed¬ 
ward added, turning to me; ‘I willnot forestallyour surprise—I be¬ 
lieve, St. John, you will find old William, your ally, at home—but, if 
not, call some of the men to help you. Au revoir’—and he cantered 
off. 

‘ The men to help him !—what upon earth can he mean ? ’ thought 
r. ‘ Come let us get on’—I adde'd tiloud, to St. John, * for I am all 
impatience.’ 

Old William we did not find—and, at the moment, I was glad of it, 
in despite of extreme regard for, and interest, in, the worthy ancient so 
designated. He was a character, and a privileged one, and did not let 
his privileges—especiallyuthat of talking—lie idle. He had been born 
on the estate—had lived there all his life—and, having been occa¬ 
sionally emjjloyed by St. John to search out inscriptions, iu the neigh¬ 
bouring village churches, which bore any /races of the Meynells, he 
fancied himself almost as profoundly versed in the genealogy of “ the 
family” as Arthur himself, to whom, although he yielded general su¬ 
premacy, he occasionally ventured to sviggest some little bits of minute 
information or correction in the family annals. 

1 was not, hott^ever, in ^he humour for old William to*day, and was 
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better pleased when, bcin£^told he had gone put with his rod, St. John 
called one of the ordiuai*y footmen, and we proceeded together to the 
gallery. 

‘ Bring the steps to this picture,’ said St. John, pointing to the steps 
which were ke])t iii the gallery to facilitate the dusting of the highest 
parts of those which hung the highest, ‘ Now unhook it carefully,^ 
and hold it at the top as you do so, or it may fall foVward. ^ Help me 
to hold it beneath,’ he added, turning to me—‘ So—lower it softly— 
yery good—now lay it along upon its face.’ 

We did so ; and I perceived that, instead of the canvas being, as is 
usual, apparent, a flat board extended all over the back of the picture, 
even with the outermost part of the frame. This seemed to divide in 
the middle, where there was a small lock. 

‘ You ^ay go,’ said St, John to the servant, * we will send for you 
when we want you again. Old William,’ he added, when the footman 
was gone, ‘ is the only servant privileged to know this piece of secret 
history. But I see you are burning with curiosity, so I will gratify it 
without longer delay.’ He stooped, and pulling a small key from his 
pocket, unlocked the case, and, flinging the* doors back, one on each 
side, I beheld, painted manifestly by the same hand as the picture in 
the irout, a portrait of a boy, apparently under seventeen, beautiful as 
the day, but of a sadness of expression which pierced the heart with 
pity, which was the keener for the admiration with which it was 
mingled. 

‘ You could not see thus far beneath the surface, I think you will 
admit,’ said St. John, smiling, after a pause; ‘ and yet, without so 
<Ioing’, you could not judge of the character of Emmeline Meynell; for 
il' tills fair boy did not operate, exactly, upon its formation, its full 
development wholly was caused by him. 

I was, while St. John tlms spoke, gazing intently upon the boy’s 
countenance. There was .something in it 1 could not thoroughly un¬ 
derstand. It was a beautiful face, oval, and of a rich complexion, the 
cheek just touched, as has been beautifully said, with “ le duvet de 
I’adolescence,’’ and the huir in the full and luxuriant beauty which the 
fashion of that time (the first few years of Charles the Second’s reign) 
more than any other permitted. But in the exes—full, finely shaped, 
unci with that completion to the beauty of the eyes, long and dark lashes 
—there wa*s an expression wliiclf I could not define. It was not of mere 
sadness, though il was very sad—it was not alone of a gentler, but more 
permanent, melancholy—though melancholy seemed to be the pervad¬ 
ing condition of his soul. There was, mingled with these, a degree of 
that fire which in genero*us youth bespeaks the consciousness of com¬ 
ing manhood—but there was also, and it was this which put me at 
fault, an expression of eager, perhaps even almost querulous, anxiety, 
which I knew not how to account for, and which I find I cannot at 
all describe. I have tjiree time? changed the words by xvhich I 
have endeavoured to paint this peculiarity of asj*)cet, and I feel that 1 
have succeeded most miserably in rendering my description clear or 
striking. Perhaps the reader will better understand what I mean, 
when he learns the cause by which St. John accounted for it to me. 

* I do not wonder,’ he said, when 1 had explained to him the diffi- 
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eulty I felt; ‘ I do not winder oX your perplexity—^but three words 
will pertectJy set it at rest. That boy was deaf and dumb.* 

‘ Hood heavens I exclaimed; ‘yes! I see it now-^and, now that 
I Iviiow it was so, I am amazed I did not discover it before. How 
pitiable!—so fine a creature'—such noble expression otherwise!— 
liow keenly his condition must have preyed upon his mind '■* 

‘ It did, indeed,’ said St. John; ‘ but not merely for itself. In 
early boyhood he was not merely happy, but gay and lively as a bird, 

the delight of every one, the-but hold, I must not forestall my 

story. Heie it is,'he added, taking a manuscript ftom his pocket— 
* go >011 and read it, while old Wilbanl (whom I see coming, to know 
what we wanted him for) and I put the picture up again.’ 


THE STORY OF THE PAGE. 

Everard Delaval was the son of a distant relation of the Meynells, 
who was killed in the Civil War, while a lieutenant in the regiment 
which Sir Richard, the retgning Meynell of that day, had raised for 
the king’s service. Delaval had always been a jioor man, and his 
little properly had been totally dissipated by the exigencies of the 
times. Accordingly, when he died, leaving a motherless child, that 
child was peiinyless also. But he was not foendlcss; the promise 
which Sir Richard made to his dying kinsman, of taking care of his 
boy, was amply redeemed. 

It was at Naseby thJt Delaval fell. It was not long, therefore, 
before the ro>al army ceased to exist, and its members were dispersed, 
some to their homes, and many to wander in exile. Sir RicbariJ-had 
been one of the wairaest supporters oi tlie royal cause; he had raised 
* a regiment of cavalry at the very beginniug of the war, and had fought 
at its head from Edgehill to Naseby. A moie ardent purtisun King 
Charles had not: but Sir Richard had other feeling‘' also, and, like 
all his feelings, waim and strong to the last degree. He was ^narried 
to a woman upon whom he tloated, and his children were the beloved 
of his soul, btill he had not scrupled to leave them, and pursue the 
war throughout its com se. But now that all was lost—that the war 
was at an end, and the king put to death, Sir Richaid felt that further 
sacrifice would be of no avail. ‘ If,* he argued, ‘ cine could' make any 
head against these hang-dog Puritans; if there wei e but a trumpet • 
blown, or a standard raised in the king’s, cause, Richard Meynell 
would be the first man to join it. But why should I make my wife 
and children beggars, give up Arlescot, which has been in our name 
for tliree hundred years, and in our blood, for aught I know, for a 
thousand, to some crep-ei^ed, tRound-headed spawn of a butcher’s boy 
and an o> stei-wench; why should I do this, to go creeping, and 
crav#ttg, and starving about tlie charts of the Continent, like a gipscy- 
man and his brood ailiong our green lanes and commons ? No; for 
the king’s oause I would sacrifice the estate, aye, and the sou who is 
to inherit it, before J slept—but it were mere lool’s-play to do so when 
it could not avail him a jot.’ 

The consequence of these rcflectioua was, that Sir Richard c^tn- 
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pounded with the parlialncntary commissiopers; and, by sufferin'? a 
heavy fine, was allowed to retain possession of his estate. Hither, 
therefore, he retired—and he innniiediritely sent for Everard Delaval 
home. The boy was, at that time, about five years old, and already 
i?ave promise of ])ossessinj? the beauty which liis picture so strongly 
manifests. He became the plaything of the whole house; all admired 
and loved him on account of his beauty, his liveliness, and his amiable 
disposition—all pitied him on account of his infirmity. Sir Richard, 
especially, shewed him the greatest favour. He remembered his 
dying fiienri’s ari'xiety about tins helpless child—and how his mind was 
soothed and relieved by bis prtfmise of \irotection. Sir Richard, how¬ 
ever, letained several of his military habits, and had many of the ideas of 
times obsolete already at his day, but many of the fashions of which he 
approved, and some of which he even adopted. The recent war, also, 
had tended to confirm him in his notions concerning how the young 
gentry should be reared, 'fhe breaking out of hostilities had found 
the immense majority, even of those of gentle blood, unused altogether 
to arms,<and totally untrained to their exercise. Accordingly, be was 
determined to rear his sons differently, us wbll as the little orphan who 
had come under his care. Thus, although, probably, the office had 
been discontinued in families of his condition since the days of 
Elizabeth, he constituted little Everard his Pa^e; and partly from Sir 
Richard always thu.s designating him seriously—and jiartly from his 
children repeating it, half in jest and half in wonder at the novelty, he 
came to be universally called and known by the title of “ the Page,”— 
to the almost total supercession of his name.* 

Sir Richard was unable, in qonsetiuence of the close vigilance of 
the flowers that were, to carry his training to the extent he wished : 
but, as far as •all the milituny parts of horsemanship went, it was, of 
course, impossible to restrain him—and', under cover of childish sports, 
much of the military exercise of the*day was also coinruunicated to the 
bojs. In all these ilie Page was rapidly ])roficient. His ardour, his 
■vivacity, his playfulness were all equally conspicuous. His infcl- 
ligenee, in despite of his awful privation of the ordinary means of 
exchanging thought, was extreme; and his ingenuity in devising 
means to convey liis own ideas fully equalled his aptitude in compre¬ 
hending those of others. 

Thus idatters went on till tie Page was about fourteen years old, 
when a circumstance occurred from which the fate of his future life 
was fixed. This was the return to Arle‘«cot of Sir Richard’s daughter 
Emmeline. This young lady had been wliolly bred up by an aunt, 
whose god-daughter slid was, and who, having no children lierself, had 
implored lier brother to ‘Ipare her this one of his many. To this he 
had eon'-ented ; and, in consequence, Emmeline had resided with this 
laily from her very infancy till now, when,>*»t1he age of seventeen, she 
was restored, by her aihy.’s death, to her father’s roof, 

Emmeline Meynell was, at this tiin^, probably* one of the mpst 
fascinating beings that it was possible to behold. »She was not what is 
tdrmed regularly handsome; but she was far, far more attractive tlian 
many persons who strictly, perhaps, had greater claims to the posses¬ 
sion of mere beauty. She was of a figuse rather short than otherwise 
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in stature, and of a g^rac^ of formation which, always beautiful, was 
doubly HO in motion—iu which her playful, buoyant, boundiuo- dispo¬ 
sition caused it almost constantly to be. The same lively and ardent 
teini)erament gave a vivid play and wondcrfiil variety to her counte¬ 
nance, which it was but too delightful to gaze on. Now, while the 
words of wit sprang from her lips, its spirit would flash in her eyes— 
and her whole face woidd become irradiated with the expression of a 
brilliant mind: now it would change from this to that livelier, though 
less keen, aspect, which joyous yet graceful playfulness lends so 
delightfully to a young girl’s features ;~and now, again, the look of 
stern, almost fierce, scorn, which the mention of any thing that was 
base called forth, would prove that the same countenance, so bright, 
and .so sweet, could speak the higher passions as strongly ; while the 
softness and sadness which would pervade it when she was touched, 
showed that she possessed also in perfection those gentler and more 
ende^aring qualities which are, pre-eminently, the attributes of woman. 

When she first arrived at her father’s house, her spirits were still 
chilled, and her manners checked, by the recent loss of her who had 
stood to her in the place df a mother. But the extreme kindness of 
all—^parents, sisters, brothers—soon dissipated her sadness ; for it is 
one of the most provident laws of Nature, that whatever may be the 
love borne by the child towards the parents, the bitterness of grief for 
their loss must ere very long pass away. Without this, indeed, the 
world would be one scene of mourning: but tlie fond and grateful 
remembrance—the recollections of early kindness, and of continued 
affection—the regretful ligh which springs to the lip when it pro¬ 
nounces the loved name— these feelings, it is to be hoped, never pass 
from the heart in which Feeling dwells. *’ 

Everard had, in spite of his half nickname of the Page, been in 
truth bred among the young Meynells completely as a brother—and 
a brother’s feelings he had always experienced towards them all. But 
this brilliant apparition, which now, of a sudden, irradiated the whole 
scene at Arlescot, was viewed by him very differently. At first he 
rather feared her. Naturally shrinking, in consequence of his infirmity, 
from strangers, who, of course, comprehended him with difficulty,— 
he now found a stranger—and s^ich a stranger!—established in the 
very centre of the domestic circle in which he lived, and, very natu¬ 
rally, attracting an exceeding share of tkeir notice and attentibn. Next, 
lie began to admire her extremely, while the fear, jn great measure, 
continued—‘ How animated^—how brilliant—how expressive! ’ thought 
he, one evening, as she was detailing in the most vivid manner some 
of the things she had seen abroad with her aunt, to her brothers and 
sisters who surrounded her, anxiously catching every word she uttered 
—bow delightedly they are all listening to her !—I wonder what 
it iHbie speaks of!—Alas!’ Jcannot listen to her!’—and one of^the 
pan^ which, as he grew older, his situatioq was beginning to cause 
him,-«hot across his muid, and that more painfujly than usual. ‘ But 
I can look at her—and her very countenance speaks ! —What’s that? 
—what’s that?’ he (alas! I cannot say said —but) conveyed to one 
of the sisters who s*tood by, as a sort of expression of horror seemed 
t© picrvade the countenances of all, as though (as he thought) palely 
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reflected from the breathing emotion which was conspicuous in Emme¬ 
line’s. The girl explained to him that her sister was speaking of the 
falls of Schaffhausen, which she had seen when on the Continent— 
and over which she had beheld a boat drawn by the violence of the 
current. * My sister was describing to us the one scream, which the 
poor man gave, at the moment all was lost—and that was what made 
us shudder—I never heanl any thing so horrible!’—‘ Alas ! J cannot 
hear!’ thought poor Everard,ias he turned away—and never had his 
heart been so full at the reflection. 

It was explained to Emmelilie what questions Everard had been 
asking—and she, who pitied “ the Page” very much, went and fetched 
some drawings of Switzerland—and shewed him the s])ot where the 
accident she had been describing had occurred. Everard wished to 
ask her some further questions concerning it: but she did not under¬ 
stand his signs, and she could not, tor the same reason, convey to him 
what she wished to say. After some fruitless attempts—she made a 
gesture that it was all in vain—and went, at the request of one of her 
brothers, to play to them on the spinnet. • ‘ It is, indeed, in vain,’ 
thought Everard, as his eyes followed her glancing figure down the 
room, ‘ I cannot interchange one thought with her! ’—and he bit his 
under lip convulsively, to check the tears which he felt springing to 
his eyes. ‘ And there,’ he continued, ‘ she is delighting them all with 
delicious music—and I know not even what it means.’ 

Prom this evening, the Page’s thoughts became almost constantly 
fixed upon Emmeline. She had become, indeed, so completely the 
jiervading spirit at Arlescot Hall, that it was no wonder if, as he 
alraoiit began to think, he was fated to meet her at every turn; to say 
nothing of the fact, which he did not yet know—that at every turn he 
sought her. Still they were not much together. His first difficulties 
in making himself understood by her had so chilled him that he 
avoided all occasions of conversing with her (I believe that is a word 
1 may use) almost as much as he sought those of seeing her. To 
gaze upon her—to catch the expression of her smile, and watch the 
shifting glance of her eye—to look for her light form bounding along 
with the most graceful and elastic step—and to receive the nod, the 
smile, the kind wave of the hand, as she chanced to pass him; it was 
upon such Ahings—I was going^to write such trijiing things, but, as 
regarded him, they were anything but that —it was upon such things 
as these that the soul of Everard fed for months; and he did not 
yet know that he was imbibing poison. 

He was, indeed, so single-hearted in these matters that she was the 
first to have a vague suspicion of the truth. As the summer advanced, 
Emmeline began to ride on horseback with^ier father and brotliers, 
and the Page. It was this last who raised her upon her horse, and 
who assisted her in alighting from it. She had ridden a very few 
times when she perceived that a circumstance,* which had at first 
struck her as casual, continued and even increased. Everard’s baud, 
with which he grasped her’s, as he placed the other beneath her foot 
to lift her to "her saddle, trembled in a manner which could not but 
attr^act her attention : the attention once attracted could not but per¬ 
ceive, though undoubtedly she had no idea of its extent, a certain por 
Sept. 1828. • P 
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lion of the truth. For, in Everard, whose thoughts, being debarred 
their natural vent, lived in his face, it was impossible that feelings such 
as those which npw wefe dawning within him, should not be distinctly 
visible to those who sought them. Emmeline looked in his face to 
gather knowledge—and what she saw there caused her eyes to be 
averted speedily. 

* Is it possible ?—a boy, a mere boy—but fifteen last week. Tut! 
—the thought is too ridiculous—I am allowing my good opinion of 
my sweet self to run me into this absurdity. And the poor boy never has> 
three times in his life, exchanged thodghts with me ! we scarcely un¬ 
derstand each other in the least, and yet I arn fancying this nonsense.^ 

■—She looked again more boldly—‘ Pray Heaven it may not be so, 
after all!’—was tbc result of that second glance. * 

The<e constant rides brought Emmeline and ibe Page' into more 
frequent and closer contact. She gradually acquired the power pos¬ 
sessed by her brothers and sisters of conversing with him with con¬ 
siderable facility—and she was surprised at finding, under all his dis- 
p,dvaiitages, the degree t<J which his mind was cultivated. Indeed, the 
very fact of his infirtnity debarring him from general and easy inter¬ 
course, had thrown him, in a great degree, upon books as a resource, 
and lie bad profited by them to the utmost; and this Emmeline, who 
had been far more educated than her sisteis, had herself sufficient 
knowled 2 ,-e to apYjreciate. 

The effect of such iiilei course upon the unhappy boy was first to 
dissipate Uie degree oPdread which still remained when he approached 
her—and next, to condense, to strengtlien, and to render fervent the 
admiration he had always felt fiir her, till he could no longer nsistakc 
the name it mor^- propetly deserved to bear. But yet, according to 
one axiom on the subject of love, it did not deserve the name—^for, if 
love cannot exist wltluHit hope, then this was not love. Hope there 
was none : he loved, indeed, as the Indian worships the sun, without 
the remotest idea of partieijmtion. This gave him a startling frankness 
of manner towards the object of his passion which could not have 
existed under any other circumstances—and which first bewildered and 
afterwards still amazed Emmeline herself. But what her ideas and 
feelings on the subject at this period were, will be best explained by a 
letter which she addre.ssed to a frifind, some three years older than 
her.self, with whom, at her aunt’s, she had been in habits of the closest 
intimacy. This lady had written to her a long and glowing account 
of the ceremonies and sights attending the llestoration, which had just 
place—and it was in answer to this that Emmeline now wrote, 
commenting upon some of the accounts given by her friend, she 
proceeded thus:— ‘ 

“ You tell me that I ought to be with you in London,, were it only for 
ttiorf^warm of gay gallants die Kirtg has brought with him from abroad, 
:ilbtne of whom wo\dri not fail to become the votaries of mes beaux yeux. 

•^ Alas! 'deRr Mary, this expression made me think of one, most dif¬ 
ferent, indeed, from these gay gallants, who is, here, exactly that vo¬ 
tary of which you speak—for suitor, in any degree, he is not. It is 
altogether^the strangest thing in the world—sometimes I am inclined 
most exceedingly to laugh at it—at others, it very nearly makes me 
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cry—and, at all, now that I Really believe ft seriously to be the case, 
it perplexes me beyond measure. Know, then, that my father has ' 
bred up in his house a distant kinsman, whose father was killed by his 
side at Naseby—who is deaf and dumb. This boy, for he is no 
more, is at present somewhat under sixteen—and bears the sobri(fn;t 
of the Paf^e, which my father somewhat fantastically invested him witli 
in his childhood. But you must not, from this title, take your idea 
of Everardtflelaval (such is his name) from the gay court-pages ‘ whom 
the King has brought w ith him from abroadhe—though, I must 
say it, he is handsome enough «to shine amongst them, be they what 
they may—has none of the gaUlardise oi such gentry. 1 am told that he 
was wont, notwithstanding his fearful infirniity, to be gay and playful 
enough—and truly I remember me that, when I first came hither, he 
seemed tQ be so towards all but me, whom he rather shunned tlian 
otherwise. If so, it probably is the effect of the beaux yeux you say 
are so powerful that has a wrought a change—for now, undoubtedly, 
he is as melancholy as any description of a lover in all Shakspeare. 
Poor fellow !—itis cruel to speak thus lightly of him and his passion— 
for I believe it is sad earnest with him, after all! 

“ You, who never saw him, will, I doubt not, laugh much at my 
speaking seriously, even for a moment, of a lover of sixteen, who can¬ 
not even speak to me. But I do not, mark me, speaak in the least se¬ 
riously of it, as regards myself—but merely from itS^eflects upon the 
'unhappy boy, which I caunot but see daily—and that, I believe, even 
more plainly than he does himself. He speitJks to me so plainly of 
some instances of these effects, without in the least alluding to their 
causcj that I know not whether to laugh, to blUsh, or to be angry. 

I will tell you one or two of them, as he told them to me-^and you 
will judge how curiously I am placed with regard to him. The ex¬ 
traordinary simplicity, both of the facts and of his mode of telling 
them, may appear to you childish, but to me they are the most puzzling 
part of the whole. The other day, I was out riding with him and ray 
brother Frederick, when having gone farther tlian we intended, we 
thought we should be late for dinner. When we were going to push for¬ 
ward, I signified to Everard, who, as usual, was at my side, that we 
were about to do so, and our reason—when Frederick said to me-— 

‘ Oh ! he wjll not hurry the more for that—of late Everard never eats 
any dinner at all.' I turned to T|uestion him about this—whether it 
were true, and why it wasso. At Uie instant my brother cantered for- 
^^ard to open a gate, and the Page, speaking as he does by his 
fingers, said these word?, for I remember them diistinctly—I had 
asked him why he did not eat—his answer was—‘ You are at table; 
if I ate, I must bend my eyes upon my plate, and then I could not 
look on you,’ For the nonce, at this I did blush ; the way he looked 
on me at the moment was enough to make one of your- court 
countesses blush; apd all»tlie time li« seemed as quiet and uncon¬ 
cerned as if his answer hall been the most indifferent thing in the 
world, I was glad, I cohfess, that we came to tlie gate almost in¬ 
stantly, and all three cantered’on together. 

“ Another thing was still more curious. We girls had been at a 
ball, g^ven by old Lady Devereux about ten miles off, and it was 
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between three and four in 'the morninfif when we came home. Over 
' the parent staircase, up which we go to our rooms, there is a gallery, 
whith commands a view of the fir'>t landing, and winch leads to 
whore the young men bleep. We were rather surprised to perceive a 
light there at so late an hour, but it vanished before we could discover 
who carried it. My father, w'ho is a strict disciplinarian, heard of 
this light, and without asking any questions concerning it, took effec¬ 
tual measures that, for the future, after the young men retired to 
rest, no lamp should be left in their chambers. Some little time 
afterwards, indeed not many days agoj we were again out at a late 
party—for f&tes are rife now even in the country, in honour of the 
happy Restoration. This time we saw nothing: but the next morning 
Everard said, (it is not the right word, but I must use it,) Everard 
said to me—* Ah! they have taken away my light—but they forget 
that you bear one up the stairs, and I can see you by that.’ I quite 
started at this; but, on looking at him, there was his counte¬ 
nance (and it is a very expressive one) sad, and fixed as usual, save 
that, perhaps, there was r. keener flash in the eye, and a deeper glow 
upon the cheek. But he did not, in the very least, seem to be aware 
that he had made a declaration of love. 

“ And thus we go on—I cannot but see that * mes beaux yeux’ 
liave here, indeed, obtained a votary—and one whose homage per¬ 
plexes me greatly. If I were to descend from my shrine, and hold 
parley with him on the subject, it might bring to ripeness ideas which 
may, otlierwise, never pass their bud ; and if I do not, I have con¬ 
stantly before me a worshipper who, as it is said of the new sect of 
people they call Qtiakers, has no form of worship save sijeuce. 
Vrithce, tell me what you think of all this.” 


The following is the answer of Emmeline’s friend: probably, the 
difference of the three or four years in age, of which I have spoken, 
accounts for her superior sharp-sightedness. I must confess 1 thiuk 
the letter bespeaks real knowledge of the esteemed science of which 
she treats :— 

“ Tell jou i^hat I think it?—^Aye, truly will I; and I regret my 
having been with the court at Tunbridge has kept your letter so long 
I'rom coming to liand. For I thmk^ a great deal more of ‘ all this’ 
than, from the manner of your letter, jou expected, I will not say 
you intended, I should. You are somewhat like jour dumb friend, 
you write to me what it is quite impossible to mistake, and yet are 
not ‘in the least aware that you have made.a declaration of love.’ I 
do not mean that jou love as he does; or, indeed, that the pa.ssiou 
has yet got firmly hold upon your heart at all. If 1 thought so, I 
might, and would, spare myself the trouble of speaking on the sub¬ 
ject, altogether; lor rny remonstrances would have about the same 
dlect as Canute’s efemmaiids had upon Jhe waves: and that 1 know 
full wdl. But you aie just on the slope of the descent, and, perhaps, 
a good hearty pnll may jilace you back again upon even ground, yet. 

“ Now mark uie. If your affections were already given to any 
one else, or if, (though of this last I am not quite so sure,) in ad¬ 
dition to his infirmity, joiir page possessed a lair degree of deformity 
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also,—in either of these cases I should havl no fear for you. But 
it is not so: you ha\e never loved—and your heart, g'iddy aud iticov^t- 
quente as your poor aunt used to call you, is as capable, my dear, of feel- 
iugthe passion as that of any one I have ever known. Indeed, to tell you 
the full truth, I have for some time past been conceiving' a considerable 
contempt for the cavaliers of-shire, fiom not hearing any whis¬ 

pers of this kind, either from you or about you. With regard to my 
second * if,’I am convinced that ‘ the Page’is cruelly handsome; and 
that, if his tongue cannot speak, his eyes make up for it It is clear 
to me, also, that his passions, were it only from their concentration, 
are of the strongest kind: your little anecdotes, which appear to me 
the very reverse of ‘ childish,’ prove sufficiently how much they are 
condensed and profound. I understand you also to say that he has 
talents and cultivation little common. Now, in despite of his being 
only sixteen while you are three years older—in despite of his melan¬ 
choly infirmity—^in despite of his moderate position in life,—1 am con¬ 
vinced that it is impossible for you constantly to behold an unbounded 
and overwhelming passion for you devourings the very vitals of such a 
person as this, without your becoming most sensibly touched by it. 
And, by degrees, from the uninterrupted contemplation of all that he 
uninterruptedly feels, your pity will warm into that love to which it is 
so near akin. Of all this I am, from some little experience, intimately 
convinced; and, therefore, I very seriously wish that you would come 
and pass some time with me. All that you will see here will speedily 
drive from your head any childish ideas you may have imbibed at Ar- 
lescot; aud really your absence, before worse comes of it, is the most 
charitable thing for the poor lad himself. Before you have been 
absent many weeks, he will eat his dinner, and go to his bed regu¬ 
larly enough, take my word for it.” 


Those were days long before Mr. Palmet^s invention: mail-coaches 
did not whirl along at the rate of eleven miles and a half an hour, to 
convey the ‘ epistolary correspondence,’ whether of minister or mer¬ 
chant—of 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid. 

Indeed, such letters, as those I have copied above, were ordinarily 
sent by private hand, or by some trustworthy carrier, equally slow and 
uncertain; accordingly, what from their delaye, and what from some 
others of the nature indicated in Lady Faulknei^s letter, the said 
letter did not reach Emmeline till upwards of two months after hers 
was written. Starting from the point at which the reader must (as 
well as Lady Faulkner) have perceived her 4;o be at that period, two 
mouths will do an infinity. Accordingly, when Emmeiiiie read her 
friend’s answer, she blushed, then wept, to find how trqly her fore¬ 
bodings had been accomplished. Yes, she wept; for, thougli her 
feelings were now fondly, and, perhaps, warmly, interested to¬ 
wards Everard, she still felt not anxiety only, but in some de¬ 
gree shame also, for the position in which she stood. In the 
first place, he was a boy, much younger than herself; occasionally 
she felt this unpleasantly; moreover, he .was far beneath her ip 
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station, and a daughter of the Meynelh coiild not be supposed to be 
quite nidifferent to this; and, lastly, she looked backed to the time 
when ‘'he had laughed to herself at the idea of the possibility of such 
ail attachment, and this sometimes gave her a twinge oi’ shame at her 
lKi\ing so speedily falMfied her predictions. But, on the other hand, 
there was, first and foremost, what had undoubtedly given rise to the 
feeling OH her part, the spectacle of the deep, strong, intense, all- 
engrossing passion, which ht felt for her. This, beyond question, had 
been the cause of her afiection, and it now continued to feed it. 
Then, there was sympathy for his tervible misfortune, borne so nobly 
till his love for her had made him feel its full iiiiscry; there was admi¬ 
ration of-his person, talents, and acquirements ; there were, at once, 
respect an^ fondness for his excellent heart. ‘ Yes !' she exclaimed, as 
she sat, thinking, with Lady Faulkner’s letter open in her hand; 
‘Yes! Mary is quite right—I do love him, there is np denying it, 
even to myself Love him !—yes—and he knows it now—and, oh 
<jod !—the joy, the ecstacy, the confession gave him !—If Mary had 
6 een him at that momeiiP, she would have forgiven me all—she would 
have felt that no human heart could resist siicli affection as that.’ And 
she pondered with deep pleasure upon the picture her memory had 
placed before her. * And yet,’ she continued after a pause, * what is 
all this to lead to ? my father would never listen for a moment to such 
a marriage—and besides, he is so young—it is impossible!’—^And she 
sank into one of those reveries of jierplexity and pain under which she 
now suffered so often. • 

And wh.it did he feel—the boy, who had thus forestalled, as it were, 
the course of lime, and called forth the first affections of a woman 
like tin's? Tlie strong intensity of his joy was almost too keen—I 
had nearly said too severe—for it not to be long Ijcfore it subsided 
info liappines.*'. ‘ loves me— S^hc! —she loves me, the poor hoy 

who cannot speak to her-—who cannot hear her dear voice;—but he 
adores her, and she knows it—she feels for me- 7 -she lot>es me!’—And 
the constant repetition of the fact scarcely sufficed to feed the burning 
consciousness that so indeed it was. And oh ! how his heart would swell, 
as he thought of the thousand feelings which he longed to pour forth 
to hei% and could not—when he fell the check which stopped the pas¬ 
sionate words which sprang in myriads from his heart,»Qnd chilled 
and thinned them by the circuitous modes of commuiiicatiou to which 
he was obliged to hay#recourse. ‘ But still she loves me'—that was 
the comfort with which be alwtay^ re-assured his soul—he felt that, 
in despite of all else, that made ftiiii worthy of envy. 

Time passed on, and earned with it very little sensible alteration 
in the condition and fedings of our lover.s. They felt the impossi¬ 
bility of yet, a couviderabie lime, taking any steps to bring about 
theifc nmem; s^nd they, at presteift, contented Inemsclves with letting 
maii;(ers take their com sc, only being esf4‘ciaUy careful that no sus- 
their attachment should arisje. At length extraneouS'causcs 
^ttronght about their separation for ii time. Sir llichaid’s eldest son 
JjSvas sent to travel, and it determined that Everard should ac¬ 
company him. The pain of parting was extreme—but the necessity 
of the parting was obvious and ipevitalde-—and each trusted the other 
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BO fully that the regret was, in some degrle, diminished by the cer¬ 
tainty they both felt of their affection continuing unimpaired by ab¬ 
sence. It was whilst the family of Sii Richard was in town, nnikiug 
preparations for the heir’s departure, that the picture was painted 
which now hangs in the gallery at Arlescot. The Family Portraits 
were already very numerous there, and old Sir Richard was by no 
means the man to cause any hiatus in the line by his default. He, 
therefore, took this occasion to have the portrait taken of his daughter 
Emmeline, of whose appearance he was peculiarly both proud and 
lond, and who was calculated eminently to make a delightful pic¬ 
ture. On her visits to the painter, she was accompanied by Evevard, 
and the fidelity and merit of the execution of tier own portrait did 
but add to the desire she felt that his should be taken also. It was 
iinj'ossibje that this should be done, avowedly, and yet she could not 
bear to resign the idiia. Accordingly she procured (by dint ot largess) 
the painter to execute the striking painting of Everard Delaval, which 
is still concealed within the frame of hers, in the maimer contrived by 
herself. The hack of the picture was covered with cloth, so that the 
doors were not visible—and, as she expressed it, the picture was to 
remain thus hidden “ until, dearest Everard, tbe day ‘-hall come when 
we avow our ntfection in the late ol' tlie whole woild, and I may 
proudly .plate my husband’s portrait by the side of mine.” The 
reasons why these portraits were never so placed will appear 
presently. 

Two years had elapsed, and Everard still remained abroad. In all 
he saw—amid all the new ideas which the scenes he beheld crowded 
upogi his mind, the first, the last object to which every thing, in some 
shape or otlier, was referred—the standard by which the value of 
every thing was measured—was Emmeline Meynell. What she 
would think of such a picture—how their heaits would draw closer to 
each other under the inilueucc of such a noble prospect—^liow in¬ 
finitely more he should enjoy any contemplation that delighted him, 
if she were there to'share and reflect back his thoughts and feelings, 
—such was the maimer in which the novelties, beauties, and wonders, 
whether of Art or Nature, througliout his travels, affected the mind of 
Everard. They were not able to have much communication-r-a kind, 
yet open piessage from her in a letter to her brother-—some indirect 
allusion which he knew well Etnmcline alone would really understand, 
in his letters to Sir Richard,—such was the limited extent to which 
their correspondence was confined. Yet no shadow of doubt ever 
crossed Everard’s imagination—he felt, however, how little absence 
altered him, or rather bow totally il; left hif' affections the same—and 
he judged by himself of Emmeline. He painted her, in his mind, as 
frequenting their favourite haunts at Arlescot, and recalling all that 
they had felt as they had been in them together. He knew that thus 
he should have felt, andihe fancied her feelings as hi.S Own. 

And so, in fact, they were. She did love him fondly, ardently—and 
if she saw more clearly than he the diftivuliies Which lay in their path, 
this served only to add to her anxiety, and to Cause her jiain—not to 
diminish her love, His admiration of her was, doubtlc'-s, of an un- 
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bounded nature, which s4e could not fully reciprocate—but the deep 
and fond ])ity which his misfortune caused, probably drew her heart 
towards him with more real tenderness than she would have felt in 
nn\ other event. Tbe unceasing intercourse, also, in which they had 
]i\(d so long, caused a blanli: and dismal void upon his departure. 
Her voice no longer trilled so lightly—her smile was less bright and 
less frequent—and she lost, in great measure, that habit of springing 
forward with the elastic bound of a deer, which had been with her a 
peculiar characteristic. In all she did, in all she thought, she felt that 
her heart was far away tvith Everard IJelaval. 

Such being the case, my readers will doubtless be surprised when 
they learn that on Midsummer-day, two years after his deparhire, 
the old hall at Arlescot was prepared for high festival, and that the 
festival was the marriage of the Lady Emmeline with the ^Idest son 
of the Lord De Vere, the richest and most powerful man of that 
county in which Arlescot stood. It was to take place in the chapel 
at noon. And was she then fickle?—Had she forgotten the first 
aifections of her youth, apd all that they had caused her to feel, and, 
above all, all that he, towards whom they were directed, had felt ?— 
Fur from it. She still looked back with bitter, bitter regret to all 
the hopes of past years—she shed heart-scalding tears over their utter 
extinction. MiTiat then caused her to act thus ?—Simply, the con¬ 
stant, ceaseless entfeaties of her father, and all who surrounded her— 
and a want of boldness and firmness to avow aloud that she loved 
another, and who that,other was. These motives may appear too 
feeble to operate such an effectalas ! I am certain that many and 
many who read these pages will draw a long sigh as they repeat to 
tliemselves their knowledge of how true they are I The history of 
this ])oor girl's heart during the eighteen months that she had under¬ 
gone the persecution—for though arising from the kindest motives, 
buch in truth it was—which had led to the present issue, is, I am con¬ 
fident, what many a lady of our own time, who seems prosperous and 
happy in the eyes of Uie world, would recognize as her own. Her 
lover far, far awaj—no one near from whom she could seek consola¬ 
tion, advice, or support—her own family,, above all, the very last to 
v/hom biidi a confidence could be made—the consciousness, perhaps, 
—that her affections were bestowed in a manner the world would con¬ 
demn—these feelings within, and witlfout, tlie constant ur^ng, some¬ 
times almost violent, but for the most part excessive only in fondness, 
of her father—the persuasions, kindly meant and kindly made, of her 
bisters—and, above all, the ceaseless remonstrances of her friend, her 
half-confidence in whom had ^‘ven such power over fier—and she 
fi^^cver spok^, nor would h^r Emmeline speak, openly on the subject, 
but was ever giving dark hints, and, at the most painful moments, 
causiiiffher to tremble for her secret,—subject to a situation such as 
thibv^^t to be wondered at if the fortitude at the unhappy girl sank 
uinHw it at last, and that, with despair and agony in her soul, she con¬ 
nived to become the bride of Lord de Yere’s son ? 

> The Jhour was .come: the old chapel was garlanded with flowers, 
and all the peasant-girls of the country around scattered roses for the 
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bride to walk upon as she approached the^ altar. Emnlfeline Meyncll 
was a very different being at this moment from what she was when I 
first introduced her to my readers. Her countenance was still most 
ex)}i essive—but its expression was that of calm, subdued agony. The 
aspect of springing wit and irrepressible buoyancy of temperament 
was extinct—utterly. A sunken cheek, and an eye of which the 
glassy absence of active expression spoke perhaps more than all else 
the sense of suffering —such were now the characteristics of that face 
whose brilliancy and beautiful life and motion had been so irresistibly 
enchanting. The contrast of a rich and vivid spirit of this description, 
with the despairing prostration into which they are so apt to fall 
under misfortune, is one of the most awfully painful pictures of human 
misery that it is possible to contemplate. 

The bridal party approached the altar. Sir Richard, habited with due 
splendom*, seemed the gayest of the group; lor the sisters of the bride 
could not be blind to the fact that, from whatever hidden cause, the 
match was distasteful to her, and their countenances wore an expres¬ 
sion of anxiety at least, mingled with symj;)athy for their sister’s suf¬ 
fering, which now was becoming at every instant more apparent; and 
the bridegroom naturally was little pleased with the reluctance of h’s 
bride assuming so visible a shape. Still the ceremony was proceed¬ 
ing, when a loud noise was heard at the entrance of the chapel—and 
THE Page rushed in, his dress di^^ordered, his face flushed, his eyes 
blazing, and, rushing towards the altar, he attempted to utter some 
few words. The sound which at that instant issued from his bps was 
probably the most awful to which human organs ever gave utterance. 
The frantic energy of the moment overcame his physical imperfection 
—l^ht his total ignorance of spoken language caused what he did 
speak scarcely, if at all, to approach the form of words. The terrible 
yell which burst from him struck every heart with awe and horror. 
Emmeline, the first to recognise him, forgetful of all save him, sprang 
towards him—but as he opened his arms to receive her in his embrace, 
he staggered under* her weight, and fell backwards upon the pavement. 
When they raised them, they found them both covered with gore. 

1’he crisis had been too much for Everard-a blood-vessel had 

burst—and he was dead. ^ 


‘And what became of Emmeline ?’ said I to St. John, who entered 
my room as I turned over the last leaf of the manuscript. 

‘ Alas he answered, ‘ that scarcely needs the telling. Hearts that 
have received such wounds as that, never long survive.’ 
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ON THE SECRECY OF LETTERS, IN FRANCE. 

[In printmp; this very curious article, we think it right to say, that, although 
we can, of course, have no personal knowledge of the facts which it sets 
forth, yet we have received it from the hand of a French correspondent, 
whose character is, with us, sufficierit guarantee for their authenticity. 
We do not go along with all the opinions expressed in it; but we have 
thought it right to pnnt it without any further alteration than that of a very 
close translation.] 

The institution of the post rests upon two essential bases:, these are, 
on the one side a religious fidelity, on the other a perfect secuiity;— 
and these two bases themselves rest on a common foundation, the 
absolute inviolability of the secrecy of the letters. It is only in ages 
of corruption and of barbarism, or under immoral and tyrannical 
governments, that the violation of letters has eVer become raised into 
a system. A courier, bevrmg debjiatches for Philiji, fell into the 
hands of the Athenian general—he sent them to the king of Macedon 
without having broken the seal. Pompey, in the midst of civil dis¬ 
cords, respected the confidences of friendship, and burned all the 
letters which might have compromised those who had written them, 
or those to whom they were addressed. 

The governors of France, and of most of the other states of the 
continent, have not followed such noble examples. Under the pre¬ 
text of public safety, the citizens have been deprived of all right of 
jiroperty in their letters—the productions of the heart, and the,,me- 
dium of the closest confidence. This last refuge of liberty has been 
frequently, and with impunity, violated by the very persons whom 
individuals had chosen to insure and protect their riglits; and we 
have seen governments decide that the most secret communications 
of the soul—the most casual and careless emanations of the mind—the 
emotions of an anger frequently ill-founded—errors, which are often 
corrected in the n*xt moment—that all these doubtful and uncertain 
communications, thus intercepted, and of which they could not have 
possessed themselves without a crime, might he metamorphorsed into 
depositions against third [lersons, and serve as a ground fqr condem¬ 
nations to de£^i, in which the citizen, the friend, Hie son, the brother, 
thus became the accusers and tlie judges one of the oilier, totally with¬ 
out their knowledge! 

During the session, the Chamber of Deputies has re-echoed with 
numberless and heavy accusations against the administration of the 
Post-office. A great nirmlser of spoliations and firauduleut suppres- 
si^s, and multiplied thefls committed by the persons in oflice, had 
c^ied dread into private families, and consternation into commerce. 
A^'^Susaud voices were raised on the Exchange, in the Chambers, in 
file jonrnals, to demand redress for these most guilty depredations. 

^'An^voesateofthe ConrRoyo^eof Pans demanded the accusation of the 
Director-General of the Post-office. It was shewn that there would he 
neither security for families, nor safety for commerce if the secrecy of 
letters were violated-*-and, ns the government made no answer to 
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these complaints, the journals saw no other mode of arrestinsj tlie 
progress of the evil than to bring into open day these doings of 
baseness, turpitude, mystery, and darkness, of which the administration 
of the Post-office was guilty. 

It was discovered that Louis XIV. was the first who had esta¬ 
blished secret offices (bureaux clandedines), where the infamous art of 
opening letters without breaking the seal, and of replacing the muti¬ 
lated impression, was carried to a high degree of i>erfeetiou. 

On Jeve les cachets qu'on ne I’appertjnit pas,” 
says Molierc in his Amphytrion,—a proof of what we have just stated 
that, in his time, the art of softening sealing-wax and wafers was 
known, lliis guilty manoeuvre has bten employed, alternately, in the 
cause of gallantry, and in that of politics. We may easily 8upf)ose that 
Mesdames de Pompadour and Dubarry sought, under the seal of a let¬ 
ter, very different secrets from the Cardinals ilichelieu and Dubois*^. 
Louis XV. was curious only of scandalous anecdotes, said that 

the Baron d’Ogny, IntendanKieneral of the Post, used, evwy morning, 
to make him a report of all the inlrigues»of gallantry collected in the 
secret department of the Post-office. M. Etienne, in his notice of 
Madame de Tencin, relates that Cardinal Fabroni kept u]) a corre- 
sjmndence with some ecclesiastics at Paris, and sent his letters 
through tlie French embassy, as being the safest mode. Cardinal de 
Tenciii, instead ot forwarding them according to their address, sent 
them to Dubois. In a letter dated the 30th of January, 1723, he ex¬ 
presses himself thus:—-“ We have not beei»able to open these letters, 
because T have not the secret of removing the seals: it might be well 
for»you to have the goodness to send it me. When your Eminence 
shall iiavc made such use of these letters as you may think fit, you 
will liave the goodness to send them, without loss of time, to Madame 
de Tenciii, to whom I have given instructions to forward them accord¬ 
ing to their address.'* 

The majority ol^tiie great unsealers of letters w^erc cardinals. At 
the period of the exile of the parliaments at the beginniug of Louis 
XVI.’s reign, the unsealing of letters liad become so public in France, 
that the merchants of lloucn no longer fastened their letters with any¬ 
thing but a pin. 

We do not wish, in this pl^e, either to defend the excesses of the 
French republic, or to make the ajiology of the days of terror,—but 
in that time of anarchy, of which the crimes have always beeu much 
exag-gerated, and the tine actions hidden, the secrecy of letters was 
respected. And, at a moment when it was known tliat the Post-office 
held in its hands the details of a conspiracy, the object of wliicli was 
to deliver up the port of Brest to the enemies of Frauce, it was deter¬ 
mined to allow the vessel of the state to perish rather than a piinciple— 
j^nd no seal was broken ; the seal of the citizeiiB was declared invio¬ 
lable. It was on thiS occasion that Chapelier, a memher of the 
Constituent Assembly, spoke the Ibllowing remarkable words —“ that 
the violation of the secrecy of letters was a drime—and that in no case 
could the public safety exact such a sacrifice on tlie part of virtue. * 

* Tills is a very strange couplitig of names—and moreover, Richelieu, by this state- 
laent, bad pBSB«d away long bclore thia disgraceful «rt was brought into —Eu. 
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Under the empire, Napoleon insisted upon seeinj^ and knowing 
everything; and the secret office, which had been suppressed for twelve 
years, wa? re-established. Under him, however, letters were opened 
only at Paris, —since the restoration of the Bourbons they have been 
opened indifferently in the post-offices of the capital and of the prin¬ 
cipal towns of the departments. 

The means employed to obtain these communications, the choice of 
the individuals to whom this commission is intrusted, and the mystery 
with which they surround themselves, have made the administration 
of the Post-office, as it were, a chapel-ol^ease to the police, and one 
of its most, perfidious auxiliaries. The men who accept functions so 
dishonouring, can be only degraded beings, without shame, without 
honour, and consequently without probity—capable, not only of appro¬ 
priating any valuables the letters may contain—^as has lately happened 
at Rouen|m.Paris, and at Lyons—but, to give themselves importance, 
or to political or religious factions which protect tiiem,— 

of forging: wrrespondence to deceive the government, and to compro¬ 
mise the persons whom those factions have an interest in ruining. 

Under the old r<5gime, the places of unsealers of letters were here¬ 
ditary in two or three families, like the dignities of the Bar. The 
children, destined by privilege of birth to this infamous profession, 
received, at the public expense, a special education. They were sent 
to foreign courts, under the surveillance of the diplomatic and con¬ 
sular agents, to study thoroughly the languages and dialects of all 
countries. They were practised to read all kinds of writiiig, and to 
decipher the mysterious characters used in secret correspondence. 
Discretion was the only moral virtue recommended to them, \yell 
paid, well lodged, well fed, these iunctionaries enjoyed besides the 
advantage of being able to pass in the world as respectable people. 
Under the ministry of de Villwle, these wretched betrayers of the 
secrets of families were, according to circumstances, of the number of 
ten, twenty, or thirty.. Under the old rt^gime, the unsealing a letter 
was a capital offence. A clerk of the Post-office, tu the name of Le 
Prince, was hanged at Paris in 1741, for having read two letters 
written from Caen. This bad man was, perhaps, employed to do this; 
but the lieutenant of police, who was the supreme judge in .such 
matters, did not enter into the state-reasons—or perhaps the.wretched 
man may have been sacrificed by the very people who excited him to the 
crim€^ By the existing law, the unsealing a letter by an agent of the 
administration of the Post-office, is punished by a fine of from sixteen 
to three hundred francs—and by interdiction from any public function 
or employment for five years at the least, and t«i years at the most. 
But as a proof that the govftnment itself authorises the violation of 
lett^l ilB the fact that there are no, or exceedingly few, instances of 
such Condemnations having been pronounced by the tribunals. 

It is in secret holes and cellars that the uni^'alers of letters, like the 
coiners of false inoftey, carry on their dark labours. The entrance to 
these places, now called cabinet noir^ now cabinet de VEmpereur^ and 
now again cabinet du roi, is situated in the Rue Coq Heron, behind 
the General Post-office. From the court there is a«maU door, which 
leads to the laboratory, and af this each person employed has a key. 
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There is a communication with the closet or the Director-General, who 
presides over this work, and is the Roland of this cavern. It is thery ' 
that are the offices of the dilferent persons, charged with finding the kce 
to the different cyphers used in the correspondence, and the workshop of 
the engravers, engaged in taking upoii lead the impress, whether of 
arms or otherwise, upon the seals which close the letters. The letters 
. are then carried into a sort of laboratory, in which furnaces to melt 
the wax, and vessels of boiling water, to soften the wafers, are gathered 
together in great numbers*. The waftTtei of this workshop of fraud 
is very considerable. Under |he old regime, the cabinet noir cost, 
annually, three hundred thousand francs; and, under the late mi¬ 
nistry, the police received every year, from the secret funds, a suni of 
fifty thousand francs, for the same purpose. It is said that, at the 
beginning of the revolution, the Count d’Ogny, who had succeeded his^ 
father in the administration of the post, fearing an insurrection, had 
destroyed Utensils, used in the cabinet noir, to the value of three hun¬ 
dred thousand francs. 

The French post does not confine itself tp abusing thus scandalously 
the confidence of the public. It seeks even to possess itself of the 
letters which their writers have thought fit to withdraw from its insa¬ 
tiable curiosity. The author of this article, on arriving at Paris, had 
taken from him several letters, of which he was the bearer to hisr 
friends; and, in de.s]>ite of the principle, that the secrecy of letters is in¬ 
violable, those which were seized by the police were opened, read, and 
afterwards sent, unsealed, to their address, ^ome years ago, a deputy, 
M. Girardin, in setting forth to the Chamber the abominations of the 
Post-office, cited a fact not less convincing than the foregoing. The 
triumvirate, de Yillele, Peyronnet, and Corbiere, seemed to attach ex¬ 
treme importance to becoming acquainted with a certain correspon¬ 
dence, which they believed to be very regularly sustaixied; and, in 
order to effect this, they caused the courier who had charge of the mail 
to be stopped two leagues beyond Orleans. All the letters were exa¬ 
mined—the carriage was minutely searched, and the courier taken into 
a room in an inn. There he was first questioned ; and, after they 
had compelled him to appear in the costume of truth, he persisted iul 
his denial. It was impossible to convict him of falsehood, and yet he, 
did not the less lose his place. We seldom forgive those we have un¬ 
justly suspeeUxd. This courief served on the road to Bourdeaux, and 
therefore carried the letters to Libourne, a town where the Due de 
Cazes then lived, who had just overturned the anti-constitutional 
faction. 

At the period of the discussion which arose from the numberless 
petitions presented to the Chamber of Deputies, on the subject of the 
thefts and frauds committed by the administration of the Post-of¬ 
fice, the new ministry did not deny the previous existence of the 
cabinet noir; but they* asserted, that since ,the fall of Messrs, de 
Villele and Co. it had ceased to exist. We are very well inclined to 
believe the truth of this ministerial declaration. But to re assure the 

* Thus, it would seem, that a false seal being quickly constructed, the war, after hav¬ 
ing been sufficiently melted to suffer the letter to be opened, is replaced aud added to; 
audthe impress being given to it, detection is necessarily impossible.—£v. 
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public confidence, and lo avenj^e the cause of morals, outraged by the 
thefts and treacheries of the Post-office, it needs other acts, other 
guarantees, than a few words in a parliamentary speech. The secu¬ 
rity of families, the safety of commerce, will be assured only when 
the tu'o French Chambers shall have energetically expressed, as free 
men ought to do, their indignation against the violation of the secrecy 
of letters; when they shall have demanded the impeachment of the, 
Director-general, who orders and sanctions such a breach of the public 
faith; and when they shall have obtained from the ministry a severe 
law for the suppression of such abuses:—for the fine of the sixteen 
francs, and the exclusion from office, awarded by Art. 187 of the Penal 
Code, are no punishment in proportion with the crime committed by 
these seal-breaking spigg. 

“ Is it for a people who pretends to be free,” said the eloquent Mi- 
rabeau, at the tribune of the Constituent Assembly, “ to borrow tlie 
maxims and the practices of tyranny ? Can it become them to wound 
morality ? Let those vulgar politicians, who place before justice the nar¬ 
row combinations which th^y have dared to call political utility—let 
those politicians tell us, at least, what interest can give a colour to 
this violation of the national probity ? What shall we learn by the 
shameful examination of letters ? Base and filthy intrigues—scanda¬ 
lous anecdotes—despicable frivolities ! Does any one believe that plots 
and plottings circulate by the common post? Is it believed even that 
political news of any importance pass through this channel ? What 
great embassy—what person charged with a delicate negotiation—does 
not correspond directly, and know how to escape from the spy-system 
of the Post-office? It is then without any utility that we violate the 
secrets oi‘ families, the intercourse of the absent, the confidences of 
friendship, the trust between man and man.” t 

These generous thoughts, these energetic words, prove that the 
public interest does not demand the violation of correspondence ; that 
the safety of the state is in no degree conjoined with the abuse of the 
secrecy of letters; that it is useless, shameful, criminal for a govern¬ 
ment to be guilty of such manoeuvres, and to have recourse to means 
of which Robespierre, with all his crimes, did not dare to make tise. 
Indeed, in 1793, the Revolutionary Tribunal refused to ground a con- 
demiiation upon a fact, which had become known only by the viola¬ 
tion of the secrecy of a letter; that is*to say, by a crime." And the 
government <)f a legitimate king, of a king who- takes the title of 
Most Christian, still continued to do, within the last half-year, that 
of which, in the reign of terror, the most furious demagogues had been 
ashamed. 
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THE PLEASURES OF ORNITHOLOGY*. 

The object of the small but very meritorious production before us 
has been, according; to its author, “ to ally Poetry to Nature, to 
Science, to Truth, and to Humanity.” This is a very respectable 
and hijrhly important firm ; and one which, with regard to four of its 
members, has, we apprehend, been carryiiiir on business with con¬ 
siderable success, from the lime of Homer downwards. ■ Indeed, we 
never remember an instance where Poetry attempted to set up for her¬ 
self, without the capital of Nature and Truth, (Humanity belong'S to 
the house as a matter of course,'! that she did not make a woeful 
failure, and leave the world eventually to believe that an arrant swin¬ 
dler had for a time attempted to ^ielude them with false Notes, that 
were on^ current for a brief season. The spurious Muse has occa¬ 
sionally been successful in this way, but the imposture has been 
quickly detected ; and we believe, "generally speaking;, can never again 
be triumphant upon a great scale. But^ what “ .Science” has to do 
with this genuine co-partnership we certaiftly cannot well understand. 
At any rate she has no business to thrust her nose in as second in the 
firm, seeing what an extensive and flourishing business she is now car¬ 
rying on upon her own account. One would have thought the failure of 
the finest experiments of this sort, from Lucretius to Darwin, would have 
taught her to remain contented with her own dominion. This may 
he a prejudice ; but we apprehend Mr. Jennings is not likely to cure us 
of our mistake. We shall, however, follovt our author through his 
capacious survey of the feathery world; and as his jioem is addressed 
t§ the Eclectics of the Science,” our readers will excuse us if we 
vary the mysteries of Ornithology with a little more familiar gossip of 
our own. 

Mr. Jennings’s instructions and admonitions are, somewhat singu¬ 
larly, addressed to a class who will trouble their heads very little about 
the matter, and to which we certainly have no claim to belong;— 

“ O YE Avliom 'silken Pleasure leads along 
In ma/y wliirl; YE whom Prosperity 
Bears on her favouring gales.” 

These, we presume, are the people of Almack’s and of the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Jennings is ^ery ardent for their conversion to “ the 
slenderest portion o(‘ humanity;”—he a.sks of them “ a trembling sob 
for gentle Pity’s sakehe recpiires ” brief audience—and he then 
leads them a pretty dance, from sunrise to midnight, over hill and 
dale, through bush ami briar, frotn Highgate-hill to the Andes, iu 
search of “ the Pleasures of the Birds/’—and all in his anxiety to 
convince them of the utter wickedness and folly of their heliel’ 

“ That all the sounds 
Of birds in wood, in valley, forest, gfadc, 

The plain, the jjesert, and the mighty sea, 

On rock remote, on mountain where hath frod 

Never a human footstep, are for maa 

There uttered—his high pleasure—^Man alone.” 

Now these people believe no such thing. All that they require about 

• The Pleasures of Ornithology. A Poem, By James Jennings, author of Onii- 
thologia, &c. Poole and Edwards, 1828. « 
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birds is this—that in January, when chickens are fifteen shillings the 
couple, (here shall be enough wings at any given rout, for the whole 
of the party**;—that the green goose make its appearance, fat and 
flourishing, in May,—and that the grouse, the partridge, and the 
pheasant duly administer to their omnivorous appetites from the 12th 
of August to the 31st of January. If Mr. Jennings wanted any 
generous and enthusiastic people to have gone with him into the 
fields, or “ put a girdle round the earth” in search of raejody and 
plumage, he should have addressed himself to the thousand wan¬ 
dering schoOl-boys on the hunt for birds’ nests; or if sudh com¬ 
panions were unsuited to his ambition, to the Editors of Blackwood, 
and of the London, who will go any lengths in the pursuit of out-door 
enjoyments. He has, however, chosen his party, and he must make 
the best of them. 

Well, then, with these agreeable persons in his train, 

« YE 

Who live unto yourselves, and banish care 
Of others’ happiness far, ia.t beyond 
■\our dwelling,” 

Mr. Jennings sallies forth, mistaking windmills for giants, and eager 
to put to flight the false notions by which these very wretched people 
are beset. They are impressed, he maintains, with the belief that the 
birds have nothing whatever to do on the earth but to Rdininister to 
the gratifications of man:— 

For him, and only him, the Merulid 
Awakes the morning with his song ; for him 
The Corvid caws; for him Luscinia’s voice 
At midnight heard in all its melodies.” 

Before we proceed to controvert this position, wc must explain to the 
unlearned that the merulid is the thrush, the corvid the rook, and 
luscinia the nightingale. How many people in the world, we should 
be glad to know, have heard the thrush, in the grey of the morning, 
when the mist lies upon the plain, and the halftcloscd buds of the 
4ii|.wthorn are dripping with the dew, pouring forth the gushing tide 
erf his song, iu the ftifi confidence that he is secure from interruption, 
save from the plougfi^y who leaves his team for a minute to look 
for wild strawberries in the tangled brake ?—What does he care for 
man?—^The corvid certainly does caw, and most outrageously so, 
about man’s habitations;—but we never yet met with the most lordly 
assertor of the prerogatives of the human animal, who maintained that 
the community of rooks, sailing away for miles, by the fir^t light of the 
dawn, to hunt for food over the fields and the commons with inde¬ 
fatigable activity—^keeping^ a sharp look out for all intruders upon 
their operations—and hurrying back again to their native trees, as 
regular in their movements as the march of Xenophon’s ten thousand 
—that they conducted their afiturs with any especial reference to the 
delight and profit of man. With regard to the nightingale, we have 
beard^er in the still summer nights, hours after the village bells had 

* It was told of Mrs. B—that at a supper at which four hundred were present, 
ik’tipoo A certain nobleman asking for the leg of a chicken, she exclaimed, “ My Lord, I 
I should be sorry if there were not wings enough for every one of my friends.” 



evetting peal,—we have and listened, dll 

th^aipj^ of sleep was far outworn with our delighted watqhing;—but 
if W ■»exe^t ^ nccasioiia;! hiace rustic J^vers, breathing^ sweet 
wtHch sometiinea %aused t6 listen tn tlie nighd^galj^s^eeter 
sedf^, no one else trebled themselves about the,^gieil^: ak to a 

belief that she was fbiging for gratificatftni; the ewe bleating 
in the shCjjBp-fold j«6t^ welt j^settertain such a ridiculous notion 
as tljke iord« of the creation.'* " And so, Mr, Jennings, we will say no 
tnor^ajjfon that.branch of the sulgect.—^We^oeeed. ^ 

Cwluithoi^ with a little inconsistency, '"recommends thoSft woo ftre"' 
“ 1^^ lo Nature’s harmony and truths'’ to—¥ 

■A' Penwe the Book of Najslwj—amplestOma— 

' a; J 'Whl^ whoso runs uy^y read. 

Hfoil^ese unfortiipate people, being i>lind, are to accomplish this 
permal,*fe^t explaiiA^ to ns ; nmr'can we exactly see how they are 
to be by thi|f,*TrocilUid* (the hamming bird,) as, for them, 

the azure^lwged with gold, of its powdered wing, is not a bit more 
gorgeous than the sober russet of the cockclfafer. But, like all blind 
people, they s6ek th^ pleasures, vptli redoubled heeness, in the 
gratihekiion OT^'e othet senses; and ^us tT^ may walk into the 
fields, with jlHfr. Jenuhigs and ourselves, to listen, through the livelong 
day to ** the tribes to song devqted,’* Here they may take theiv fill 
(not of ortoljEiins and Avoodcocks,) but of the notes of Unnet, rfedj^olc, 
goldfinch, tinekeap, lark, thrush, blackbird, bulfinch, redbreast, Wren, 
and hedgeilPkrrow—the Fringiilids, and Morulids, and Sylviads of 
Ornithology. But there is a wicked fellow lifihig his voice in the 
spring time, whose note may be very pleasing, but whose example is 
most dai^eroul^;)— * 

But see, a spoiler comes, xvitliout whose note . 

No Spnng would seem; nor would the maiden rove, 

Id May*time pleas’d, the solitary dell, 

Without that well-known note, alUiough vrith him * 

Who all her «oul commands—associate powers 
Of Nature 1—Yes,—a note that with delight 
The morning wakes, as from the Iqfly elm 
'The cuckoo sends the moimtouS- Yet he 


JPolygamous, ne’er knows what pleasures wait 
On pure monogamy. ‘ 

The cuckoos are, unquestionably, d |post profiiga^^zhee; and it is 
well ti^a* the honour of our country, so a!stm;^ished'‘iro# the purity of 
its morals, that they are only occash^hal visiters. (}r. Jenner says,' 
** the cuckoo is invariably a polyganUel'*”' The femal| ^Oomes to us, 
with two or three fellows 'in her train, and awAy thayWy, firOfti Wootl 
to wood, changing their mates incesson^y, as^Attlts |heir own improper 
inclinations, and depositing tlwir e^s in ot^r people’s wests. 'The 
masculine rogues, it is true, are equ^ly'nadta^y, for they ** ne’er know 
what pleasures wait on pi^re monogamy, w? They Care not to' have tt 
house over their head, with one afiectiooate^d chirraning partner to 
share it; they have no love for their tendCf offspring, ^om they i^oin- 
pql their ladies to intrude upon tljp hedge-spArrowj|hey are utterly 
derived of the sweet interchange of parental Weetion and filial grati- 
They are the Rousseaus of the groves, ijpad find a foundling- 
Sept. 1828. <2^ 
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hospital in every hedge. We are quite astonished that the maiden, 
who is wandering abroad with that lover who has promised to lead 
her, ere another spring-time, to a quiet and happy home, with no cruel 
rival to invade her peace, should deem there is any thing pleasant in 
the monotone of the cuckoo:—the anti-monogamist! The picture is 
quite out of keeping. 

The unhappy people, “ whom silken pleasure leads along in mazy 
whirl,” having, rather reluctantly we take it, spent some time with 
Mr. Jennings, in listening to “ all the finches of the grove,” are con¬ 
ducted somewhat further from Grosvepor-square— 

To some important groups that freely range 
The mountain, wood, the forest, or the plain, 

Whom Suowdpn, and the Alps, and Andes greet. 

This is indeed a tedious way to go; and we ajqjrehend that it would 
be very disagreeable to most of tlie persons whom our author so par¬ 
ticularly addresses, to submit to the privations of any such expeditions. 
He does not, however, detain them long; and with a proper eye to 
their cleanliness, after such wanderings, he pathetically exclaims— 

“ Hence to dome'.tic Rq,mrs.'’ 

A clean shave must certainly be a comfort, after a month in the Andes. 
—We beg Mr. .Jennings’ pardon. We perceive that rasors are “ birds 
which obtain their food by srrutching tlie groundbut this mistake 
comes of pressing science into the service of poetry. The rasors to 
which our author alludes arc those capital fellows, the lords of the 
poultry-yard ; and verjj acceptable they must he, after these tedious 
journeys in distant lands. The persons, wdiom our author addresses 
through his jioem— 

Yc, who often l.'iugh to scorn 
The feelings, while to torture yc subject • 

The feathered tribes— 

are, nevertheless, talked to very <*omposetlly about the ‘ Race Anatid’ 
(birds of the duck tribe ;) the Phasianid grouj) (birds of the pheasant 
tribe ;) and the Tetraonids (birds of the partridge and grotise tribe,) as 
if the very names were not provocative of blood-thirstiness. Mr. Jen¬ 
nings is here right in his prudence. It is perfectly useless to preach to 
hungry man about the wickedness of the destruction of animal life. 
The thing mu.st be done, however unpleasant; and the act is only a 
revolting one when it is accompanied with unnecessary cfuelty. The 
fair sports of the field do not present themselves to our minds in this 
point of view ; and we humbly confess that at this moment we would 
he. rather scouring the mountains for moor-ganie, than hunting up 
authors in this dull city of London. We shall not listen, therefore, 
to Mr. Jennings’ anathemas against “ sagacious dogs and “ the 
fatal tube.” We will get"a week’s shooting upon the first opportunity. 

But we hate pigeon-shooting. We agree with Mr. Jennings and 
Robert Bloomfield upon this point. We^C'onsider it a rascally and 
cowardly sport, which no gentleman ought to participate in. Was it 
ever your misfortune, honest reader, to be spectator of a pigeon-match 
in a country town? It is a dull, drizzly day, in January. A tent is 
pitched in a large open meadow,*generally behind the head inn; a 
precious collection of ragamuffins are skulking round its hedges, each 
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armed with a rusty gun that he has borrowed or stolen. The pigeons 
being arrived, and all ready, you march to the scene of action with the 
gentlemen of the club:—a pert attorney; a conceited surgeon; per¬ 
chance, an impudent newly-ordained curate; the brewer; two or 
three young yeomen; a slang butcher; and another shopkeeper or 
two, who are tolerated as decent shots. The attorney takes the pre¬ 
cedence—-for he is a knowing fellow in all things, and an especial hand 
at a speech after dinner. The trap is drawn—the attorney kills his 
bird. Another victim is ready—the surgeon misses ; and then, as the 
unhappy creature scuds awaji, the rabble exercise their privilege of 
firing " out of bounds,’’ and the poor bird is at last brought down, 
after running the gauntlet <)f fitly shots. This inuuly and most intel¬ 
lectual sport continues, without any variation, for se^ oral hours ; and 
then th^ gentlemen go to dinner. Heavens! what an exhibition of 
petty vanity is here reserved for you. The chairman })roposes the 
health of the curate, and the curate that of the chairuiaii; the surgeon 
toasts the brewer, and the brewer the surgeon ; and theu they rap the 
table, and roar, and brag of their individiiat exploits, and bet upon the 
next match, and swear that Jones is a better shot than Johnson, and 
give the lie, and fight, and send paragraphs to the county papers, and 
meet again that day month fof the same tlignified and humane pursuit. 
The asses, who assemble every week at the Red House at Battersea, 
are, doubtless, of the same slipping. 

But we are. forgetting Mr. Jennings. We have some score of 
learned verses about Hiruiidinids, and Caprimulgids, and Scolopa- 
cids; and then all at Once the poet turns round, and asks some very 
curipus questions ; 

Where is Bowles, 
die t'eeliiit; and the tender ?’>=**♦ 

Where .Southey! thou who erst of Irecdom sang’si, 

And with a dash of thy astounding plume 
Mad’st quail the proml ojiprc'''.or ? V\hcre art tlioii, 

Moore, of the lyte melodious Coleridge, where ? 

^ % 

Now these questions are very easily answered ; and, tlieve/ltrc, Mr. 
Jennings need not have taken the troidile to jiut them in such goodly 
blank verse. Mr. Bowles is leading a very quiet life at his vicarage, 
near Andover; and Mr. Southey is doing the agieeablc to the lake- 
visiters a,t«Keswick; and Mr. ^oore is writing tlic life of Byrou, at 
his cottage near Devizes ; and Mr. Coleridge is eschewing opium at 
Mr. Gilman’s at llighgate. Whilst the “ wltereabout” of these gentle¬ 
men is .such a public matter as tti be written without offence in this 
Magazine, which, upon principle, never intermeddles with private 
alfairs, we think Mr. Jennings need not have thus advertised for them, 
as if they were to hear of something fof their advantage.” How¬ 
ever, we hope our solution of his question will afford him satisfaction. 

Mr. Jennings next leads the votaries of lashion to lands which glow 
beneath the tropic sun. *Iii this, their ornithological purgatory, they 
are to pass their time in looking after the Vulturid, and the Capriiniilgid, 
and the Psittacid, and the Mimic Muralid; which, being interpreted, 
means that they are to solace their solitude by observing the vulture 
picking a dead tortoise ; or in ‘hearing the goat-suckcr pouring forth 
its somewhat harsh and melancholy note ;• and the parrot screaming 

Q 2 
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and ^ortin^ his gay |>tiilhage in tha a^l9i,4 and the mo^lclng-H^d, 
taUfig every sound vTith which the grove is ringing, tells us, t«?d, 
‘thuch about the grave of the yihtim of ambition; and the iPnngiUid 
singing upon the aWitary willsW-tflteft "^ch gr^s,above It; by which 
periphra^ wa Understand that tb^jjwBra canaryflffllfSd sings where Napo¬ 
leon sleeps., Ji’rom St. Helena the wanderers led to the banks of 
La Plata, where thejF listen to orioU]Da|>hM tanagrmas, and being 
safed with these songs, are thus twitted,^illh their tastes:--' 

^ Go ye, of nrt -the vanous music seek — 

The argan pealing from the Gethic dome— 

The dm of uistrum^tj^, an*! many a ' 

That trills, timidat some gorgeous theatre, 

Italian aln. of difficult confimsnd 
t At midnight. 

j Nowreal^ we cannt^ umlei^tand how these ara 

' l^tihVe wi^ the love of Nature; in his ptefex^ajce for wl^dch otis 
author so oicultiei. > “ lE^O ^gan pealing from the 0oihic d)@l|(»o” miiij 
jbave as tender np^d lofty sentiments h? the “ toll of the Campanero," 
^Vhidi Mr, JiVeiMlrton wandered several hundred miles to hefur;—and 
Pasjta, or^Gd^^ori, mayt^H th(8 mind with the senlm of pleasure as 
completely a? the mockinsg-birdi, so boeaitifully describ^ hy 
son. TThe truth isj-thOtsdl thj^ and a ^eat deaf nuT" 
quoted, and shall forbear tp qupde, is common-plsce’f 
a sensible and acute man enough in his way, but who 
taken his forte in attempting to write verse; and more 
this, his second production, in labouring to pre^s th^ 
science into the service of ^he Muses, OajsiPeaderiij^ 
have betm indulging m a little good-hutpourod law? 
nmgs and^hiSiJllKiok; and we have done scs becaftee w« ’ 

■ that he IS spoiling a very agreeable and hsefiil proeb'*’Write^f by h^ 
attempt to Income a very indifferent poet. In his ‘ 0ripthio^ia4^ 
which the rhymiaB are much roorO familiar, and, therefore, more two- 
oessi^l than the stlGfmid unmusical blanic verse of the little boe^^'be-^ 
fore hB» be has thi^’W‘>sage:—■“ Convinced 4o the audior is, that ajj] 
kn^le^e of Natu^^istory is best conveyed throngb the allu^^v 
medium of poetry, if 11% present effort be approved, it is bis int^t^ai 
to proceed (S^uld health and opportunity permit) in a,si«siU^"^ “ 
with fhe remainder ot the Animal ^Kingdom.*' Let it 
Mr. Jeitomgs to re-consider this rash determination. A kpoWJs 
Natural History is the knowledge of a vest*collection of fach 
enuqcsation of which prose is the only proper vehicle, because, 
simple, straightfcirarard, and natural instrument to be eitep|pye(% 

S ’ e no^s to nis * Ornithologia,’ Mr. Jennings 

body of pleasing information, and hak conveyed Knee 
jmA intelligible language. It is when he meddOit^ wjtl 
thetil becomeslhrained and fantastic,—trite, end 
]oti|^ He may at one and the same time be an exceU^a^^ 
bu^fi execrable poet;—^and we apprehend fhnt ,peitheflife|i 
no|r his poetry will be in the least improved, an 

Which has failed in hands infinitely moif powerjM than jbdl own. 
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all Homan fatJ^ei*^^, llli^y*^ps!«‘gsion, wd have 

been informed by IjJpfl^pecial discip^ ■«vh^ by-the-by<^*’'^^era|i^,, 
seemed to thm^ hlm^onltdiis pofut. jnany^yWs; we'' 
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abu^sS, and*hk^ sail^|^Waiqple,' altfw^h he rai#a(fd''ln attain- ^ 
iHgf*tiis entire obiect; 1^^#ren^l^bts, tvitk hif\S^rk8 before th^'T 
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prominent exJiibitors, is Mr. Horace Vernet. His picture of “ Edith, 
surnamed the Swan-necked Beauty, discovering the body of King 
Harold in the field of Hastings,” is, in many respects, an imposing 
production. We recognise in it much of the learned and masterly 
de.sign of David ; but Mr. Vernet has added thereto the flexibility and 
animation proper to his own art, and to nature. His groups arc not 
a set of painted statues; still he is utterly deficient in colouring, in 
chiaro-scuro, in the management of back-ground, and in the art of 
throwing* an atmosphere round his figures. Mr. Delacroix has 
dashed into the opposite extreme; with an absolute contempt of 
form, he luxuriates in all the variety of Venetian hues: it is ex¬ 
traordinary, however, that bis feeling for colour, so strongly evinced 
in his smaller w'orks, seems to evaporate in bis larger performances. 
His ])icture ol’ the allegorical figure of Greece in tears on<the ruins 
of Missolonghi, 'is most revoltingly crude and cold in effect, 
although by no means deficient in sentiment and pathos. We are 
greatly pleased with the Works of the elder Scheffer. The picture 
of the Pastor Oberlin retiring with the inhabitants of a village 
attacked by Cossacks, and that Of the death of Gericault the painter, 
evince strong feeling, with varied and accurate discrimination of 
character, together whth great mastery in the manual of art, ami 
colour librating between V«>rielian and Flemish, ‘ bright yet subdued 
and harmonious.—One of tbp best and most animated pictures in the 
collection is that by Roger, “ A. Woman jnirsued by a Buffalo in the 
Pontine Marshes the figures are adiniralde, as would be the whole 
picture, were it not disfigured by a cold and heavy back-ground, in 
most provoking dissonance with the spirited and glowing execution of 
the figures.—Isaboy's “ Storm at Diepjic” has the appalling effect of 
reality: it verges, unluckily, a little towards opacity in its’colouring, 
but, in every other respect, equals the finest Flemish pictures of similar 
subjects.—We cannot quit the French pictures without adverting to 
the extraordinary versatility of Mr. Horace Vernet’s talents, llis 
hand seems equally facile on tlie most dissimilar subjects, of every sort 
and size, from the altitudes of epic and histrionic composition, to 
portraits, horse-racing, quail-fiiiaring, and poaching. Some of our 
contemporaries have enlarged, we perceive, with a.somewhat unneces¬ 
sary dilfiiseiiess, on the jirodigious spur wliich our own<’ school of 
IKiinting must receive from this exhibition of French art. We are 
most hajipy in making any acknowledgment of the talents of our neigh- 
hours, and gratified in seeing their works among us ; but we cannot 
carry our ])olitcuess so far as to admit for a. moment, that our own 
artists suffer at all by the comparison. We trust, however, that 
the two schools meet in friendly emulation, not in jealous rivalry ; 
and, after all, the present dis{)lay is rather a skirmish than a battle. 
Most of the English works in this collection have been seen before in 
other exhibitions; a diffuse criticism will fiierefore he unnecessary. 
We shall content ourselves, with adverting to the portrait of Lady 
Jersey by the President, possessing the usual characteristics of 
his style,—grace, facility, and harmonious effect.—^The Contadina dicta¬ 
ting her love-letter, and the Trasteverina by J. P. Davis, are beauifiil 
examples of a rich and vigorous style of colouring, held in subjection 
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by a careful study of the Italian school, which rejects all violent con¬ 
trasts. These pictures are striking and advantageous displays of our 
native talent, as opposed to the ignorance of chiaro-seuro, displayed by 
the French artists. Stothard’s sketches, especially that of the characters 
ol Shakspeare, are a perfect feast to the connoisseur, either in art or 
the drama. The Venus bathing, by Mr. R. Bone, is a very beautiful 
specimen of colouring; and the landscape ; and animal department are 
well sustained by Ward, Danby, Stanfield, and Glover. 


THE FIRST TIML OF ASKING 

“ Harrv ! ’’ said the old gentleman to me, as we left the Countess’s 
sitting room, “ verily, Harry, thou art the most brazen-faced varlet in 
Christendom.” , 

I looked in my uncle’s face, and well discerning through the veil of 
reproof that acquiescent smile, for which he was so famous, I began 
to consider not only that there was some truth, but also some merit 
in the possession of this character. The mont brazen-faced—that 
could hardly be ; yet to be one of the most was a high privilege, and I 
thought 1 possessed it. Some men are born with faculties which 
prove curses; some are born without, and are cursed in the seeking 
for them.—1 know not how it w'as. * 

“ JJnclc,” said 1, to my sage and staunch counsellor, two or three 
years after this time, “ you are aware that I have a feeling,—that is, a 
youthful bias, dr otherwise expressed sensation towards J ulia,—” 

“ A what?”—inquired my uncle, and yet he was not deaf; but a 
man with corns is always trodden upon. 

“ A definition, uncle, is hard, you know; a hint is bad enough, and 
surely you who have lived pucllis idv?iais can measure the first 
advances, without any oilier guide than your eye.” 

“ Ho ! ho! ” chuckled the soldier, “ is it so my boy ? is it the God of 
arrows, or rather of quivers, that has shaken your citadel? and what of 
it, my mai^ of biass^ why stop short with that silly halt, and put on so 
complete a blackhole expressioi^of countenance?” 

“ Uncle,” I replied, “ you are a married man,” (he nodded sagely,) 
“ I want the benefit of your experience,—how am I to ask her in 
marriage?” 

My companion’s face’ fell beneath its fortification of neckcloth, 
looked rueful, faint-hearted, and bilious; intone second it recovered its 
former level, only by very harsh etforts and forced convulsions. 

“ Brother’s son,” said he, “ you astound me by your hypocrisy; you, 
a man proverbially undaunted ; you, in matters of the sex, not les.s ajilly 
termed brass than hell-rnetal, to come with so puling a question as the 
form of an ordinary proposal?—Pish ! man, you are disgusting.” 

The former stateliness of nostril returned to my relative with this 
explosion, and I ventured to follow up my first inquiry. I declared 




^olt—{fo to,—thdM d^eite- 

ijauttty, oily-mouthld, «ped<?as 

ith;’^ lhat I fbr myi 




THS .msT tiks ^ {S^. 

^' * ** 

was tlirovn by the situaiaon ; that I had Dneditated long" 

aiilWele<ffi]y; 1 had gained a thoaisand intentions, but had not 

aucceeded iS^wwiquisbioff Ttt|Eiirr«^lution before my Julia; I0»d tha^ 
^in short, he would much ohoge me by recollecdhg wh^ liejdid m a 
tamUaf case, that I Hiiffht beneft^y Ids |peeo«dentr This last sentence 
was gall and wormwood. , He feu awaj|f, Uke a ship toJl^eward, and in 
spite of much skilful manoeutring did not work up to his former point; 
but aftjaCinany minutes of ^tiful physiognomical distortion, great 
tra'^aj, and transcendent^ hfedeousness,—even then^ I ^ uhi<ld ollcit 
iiOthiug'-^e assured me I 
rate and hidtind; a flash- 
fool, and not to be dealt 

and take care not to annoy him by any confid^ei^^j( “ Hea' 
what a fuss about aJUttle piece of pe|k,” as |he HubsmI 

ejaculated during » vinlenk,%under etorm, as he suja^ed, 

Ills cnminal tpoutldhl of <»^»h»e’s-fliSl^c Was W»ic undr^ 
sudden nlegnm, or wherefore j&d fefi; |lusli§S,80 ?—I COuli 
and betook myself to i^y rpooM 1 * , 

Either the delicacy, or the mUtps, or the fa^tfalpe^Pf car pre- 
deoessors, oh' ye baohelors aed Spinsters, has l|u to tlie^ ^ ncealment 
of the most suitable talisman for our em^cipa^on f^^j^l^|uine--ne8s. 

_ . ^ . . . V . 

upon 

not the 
jto otte^Pl|tk>n, ahd is 
, the'j^ticular form^ 
HUmm not thu precipitate 
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' tod my cout- 
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The sparrows have freg|ient j/mifcAani^^d . 
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perhaps, too presumptuous when 'f conside^—'{or ini^ne).*^ 
jmu addresses have been favourably received.” ’Sb^i^res, 

■wd is i^i^ant pf the addrel»ses; I assure her 'twas meant #^wsly; 
iBhe asks f* Whe^?” 3&^ reply, “ my great atttentions.’^ She oohstdera 
l^heQi not great; and 1 have to begin my courtship anatr. Ni^Lthese 
'Inttd^ible ^ords may be quibbled upon. Let mtt Bee* ♦We sit. 


j er on#Wo chairs not far apwrt, and I entertain her in ^y usual 
my about the mathematics, nbd inral economy: anon>^ind|^^ 
As a joke, I shall sigh very loud* long, and often-; 
e reason ; I'll tell he];, Us if in jest, that I’m in loVe; 
r small be my cue. Well, and if jt prove unfavourable,'■ts thdie 
; on my part of momentary resolution enough to det^mins^y 
progress?—No, no' some better xtiode must certainly exfe— 
dess of the tranbluceiit eye, and Pong maxiraus of a nose, 
r^in dream of interminable bliss—may he lead thee to the hyme- 
‘fieai allar?” Vciy good this, if she happen to ^ive the right ansvfrer, 
but to a question perfectly unintelligible there is equal chance of a 
right and a wrong one,—and this uncertainty will never do. Inuendos 
are great in their way; but opportunity is so much and talent so little 
in this case,—at least the talent I mean, displayed in the premeditated 
stock of inuendos, for I can’t suppose that any man thinks of extero- 


porising on these fatal occasions, at any rate he has no right to trifle 
Bui now suppose 1 bung into the field some poetry scraps about 
^ connubial loves,” and doves,”—“ infant brood,” and ^ good,**— 

marriage state,” and “ fate,”—no, that saviours of predesflithtion,and 
a'woman does not like to be forced tP anything—well the^i^ ohcc 
more, “ marriage state” und “ not too ^jfategood I with othto well- 
knoVn popular sentiments* might not they avail ?—and, after^l, why 
not Write the fiuestiou? What? to be showu up before, and laughed 
at by, all the neighbourhood, as the silliest, iraincst, most inea^ert and 
'e#en contemptible young man out of a court of justice? Betrer to be 
dismissed by a look, and know that joUr writing-master had ho share 
in your rejection. Courage, mon aim !—^let us be wise as serpents ! 

Such were»myjfcflectionS during many hour^ of the night pjCecetS^ng 
> the most critical jbccurrehce tsf my fife. A thousand forraul#^of love- 
making crowded U})on my'brain; the whole vocabuliury of with 

the different dialects of Cnidos and Paphos, was diljgen^^^xptored 
and preet* into service. I drdhmt in bits; and my vi${o!|^wem of 
amorous polyi^lables huddled pcU-mell on a Mayday; I h|Ph wBshtr 
mare of /Interjection, and I awoke in the midst of spectra| and pas¬ 
sionate Bypon^nftes. My toilet, and ntbor preliminary duties, were de- 
spatche4*sfe Titeatly might be expected. It was, odd that J felt so 
.•queer;'Jio po^tive danger Was to be appreh^P'^d,—I h^ only to 
encounter a woman. But my neckcloth sat vetY tuieasUy.^and I had 
, to waggle and turn and accommodate iby chin to the md^ disastrous 
xsircuihstances of shirt-collar. Well I is it timO.?*—No use delaying if 
itthost be donii;—give me both stick and umbrelltC Mary;—hapg 
dinner \ order what you please. Stay I—is my coat clean behineff 
*—^Ust brti^ off Uie fluff, there's a good girl, Slid now wf the 
stUk—no, the other, that will do-r-good bye.—Bang gofe* my dWft 
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door; would that the time were come to hear that delicious tiiump 
once airaiii f 

I thought Julia more beautiful than ever; and as we sate so 
near each other, without a human creature to witness, or any sound 
but some distant humming from the street to intrude upon us, it 
seemed that the long intervals of our silence were more sweet than 
even the words which fell like “ the music of the waters” from her 
own dear lips. At any rate, I could find neither inspiration, nor the 
wish for it, and my taciturnity was the natural luxury in which my 
mind indulged, fed with a thousand rich thoughts and happy contem¬ 
plations. But my life might have been passed so, or rather the power 
so to pass it was to be purchased by one forcible hard effort, and the 
occasion for it had now arrived. 

“ Julia,” 1 said in a low voice, “ or rather Miss Julia, for there is 
a decorum—^When it occurs to me, as God knows it often does,-^—when 
the thought, the feeling, the persuasion comes to molest or rather 
to delight my solitude, of the necessity of those exertions which some 
people think not so disagi;eeable as others, there is not that in this 
which could enliven the l)ilterness of other reflections, or the painful¬ 
ness, or I may say, difficulty of—” 

“ What do you say Mr. Sims?”—interrupted my divinity;— 

“ I said that some are capable of things which others are not-” 

“ No doul)l that is true,” said she laugliingly; “ but there is no 
need to look so solemn about so very well believed a fact; you have 
said nothing hazardous.” 

“Have i not?” cried S, somewhat disappointed, for I hoped I had 
already put the question.—“ Well then, to go yet a little further, I 
must say that the bliss of some men does not depend upon themselves 
but upon-upon—” * 

“ Upon what—their dogs?” 

“ No, Miss Julia,” I replied with a glance that was thought to be 
significant;— 

“ What then—their coals ?” 

“ Now how can you?”— 

“ Or their sticks and umbrellas, like yourself? Yon have done 
nothing to day hut knock these two distinguished visiters up and 
down, here and there, to the great detriment of my peace, and your 
own amusement, I suppose.” ' 

Here was a blow!— done nothing else! I fancied the citadel was 
undermined and nearly carried; I thought to have performed won¬ 
ders ;—my self-possession was nearly gone; I fidgetted for my sen 
tences, and betrayed myself a thousand ways. What recipe should I 
now follow ? It must be (l.one by a conp-de-main. 

“ Madam! or rather Miss, for you have scarcely surmounted your 
teens,” (she looked surprised—but I was carried on)—“ I am too pre¬ 
sumptuous, ])erhaps, when I consider or imagine that my past ad¬ 
dresses have been received—” 

“ Mr. Sims!”-1 fuultered, but well aware that anything was 

bjstter than delay, rushed on in a moment with my second charge. 

‘ Presumptuous I may be—^but when 1 fancy witli the poet, that it 
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is (rood to have an infant brood, that cooing doves enjoy connubi^^ 
loves, and that the marriaf^e btale is ordained by fate—no !—zoundgj. 
—that the marriage state, 1 should ha\e said, may come too late— 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Julia, “ I cannot puess what this rhapsody 
intended for, unless you are entertaining- yourself at my expense.” jj 

“ Entertainment, say yo»i ?”—And 1 moulded my face into a coUg 
pound expression of jest and earnest (I fear with a wrong prepondu 
ranee of the latter), and sighed four times as loudly and long as I could 
She looked alarmed.— 

“ Arc you ill, Mr. Sims— of —” 7iiad, she would have •said, but 1 
interrupted her with a hyena-grin, and an answer quite to the purpose., 

“ No! not ill—only in love ! Ye.s 1 I'm in love, decidedly in love ! 
—ha ! ha ! ha ! ”—and I jumped up and childishly roan d with laughter 
to convey .the idea of a good joke. But my tactics weie not simple 
enough ; in the delirium of confusion and awkwardness I had mixed 
up all my dilferent inodes of attack,’and rendeied it as shapeless and 
unmeaning as the jiaioxysms of a lunatic. However, 1 did not disco¬ 
ver this till afterwards, andipiite blind to thcdcffetts of so much rant,-— 
stupid, muddled, and bewildered, 1 tilh-d u[» a pause created by a 
breathless astonishment on her part, with an explosion of my last am¬ 
munition,—a burst, as I felt convinced, of rhetoiic, oveiwhelming, 
sufficient and conclusi\e. With one knee on a footstool, and with 
uplifted hands in a theatrical style, 1 exclaimed— 

“ Oh! godde‘-s of the translucent nose, and Pons maxiiniis of an eye, 

may thy swain dream of iiiterininable bliss—ipay he lead thee to- 

the word stuck in rny throat, and she rang the bell in a state nl fearful 
alari)}. A servant eiiteied. 

“ Joliii,’’ she said, in a trembling tone, “ attend to this gentleman; 
stay here with*liim, or, li you can, get him safely out ot the house. 
1*001 fellow! who could have expected it!” 

I found myself on the threshold of an asylum, and apologized out of 
it as 1 could. 

1 wrote once more to my uncle for advice. An answer came after 
two posts. 

“ DrARllARiiv—It is an nnfdial act to drive an old man like me 
into a corner ; but it is done. You coiuiilaiii of misbehaviour on a 
late important occa«-ioii—I dar% say; Who is wise, wiio [irudeiit,— 
who, I say, can possibly do otherwise?—'Tis no use to dissemble any 
longer. 1 hold this same crisis to be deadly and damnable. God 
lorelend that 1 should ever be used as a monilor again. I am as igno¬ 
rant as yon are, Harry,' how these things should be done. I may 
have lost —I have lost—some devilish fine chaiiees by my ignorance, or 
clumsiness, or whatnot. Harry, the truth fiiusi out,—when I had to 
marry, I got Jack Douglas of the Jiliies to pop the fatal question for 
me.-Yours eve in vinculo matrimonii^ 

•“ Roqcr Sims.” 


I am still a liachelor-a plague on the untimely end of holiest 

Jack Douglas of the Blues! 
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the attenti^ of statesmen appears to be fbroed to tbe poli- 
condition 6f the Irish people, and the pubKc mind is thus 
lawn generally to Ireland, we do not see that we can turn a few' 

oi 


ages to better^account than by saying something about the Celtic 


in general} and the numerous 
inbafak Ireland hi particular. 


and interesting porlloa 


This subject about which the majority of peophB know very 
^ittle I ^d of thote who do profess to know a grc^ deal; the vei^ 
profh^fon is a greatcV proof of ignorance than the silence of 
'rest of the wotid. It puts one in mind of Marivaux’s clever oOm^ 
pliment to Fontenelie about the abstract datore of the soul* “ W^nt 
is the soul?” asked a friend : “ I know nothing of it, butthnt it 
spiritual and immortal,” replied Marivaux. " Then,'* said htS friend; 

“ we must ask Fonteneile, and he will tell ns what it i«.” “ Ask 
any body but Fonteneile,*’ said Marivaux j ” he has |po good ' 

sense to know any more about it than we do.’’ ♦ J 

To be positive respecting the history of nation^, in ages of which 
there remains no history, or tcftake oral legends,'Whidn paust|itive 
upon, them the rust of more than a hundred successlt!?^'’toeuMf|^, ;; 
for the oracles of truth, may be poetical, but it has 
with accurate knowledge. Any one who has htippCoed H 

witness of all the circumstances of an occurrence, stiid ivbo then 
observed the tale of it as it twined its way through succefsiyc nar¬ 
rations, can form some idea of faith that a wise tnun 'will pet in 
oral testimony often transmuted. Tbere are shade^^ol differnigi^.^ 
in the perceptions and feelings of even in the satdfe age, whl^*^ 

cause one circumstance to make tbilf strongest impresl^On upoi;t' 0 l^ 
individual, and another circumstot]^ on another j tifud that whhh 
makes the deepest impression 'is retailed in the^tbost glowing 
colouray till, by degrees, those p;irts that have rofioance in them 
eclipse those in which the historical truth is to be Stnight. 

Now, if this be found to be the case in the i^me age, when, 
^’^hough there be diversity in the iudltiduids, them is still a general 
resemblance among the modes of $|dpk$bg, how mucli nifre must it 
be the case, when the iniiovationt anijt Changes of time Ufc taken' 
into the account ? If the opinioifs of civilized men and their modes 
of perceiving and recounting the sataf'lale diffe*U-and we find they 
do differ—what must be the chang^'Hil^hen a legend cotnes down 
to us, not only through all the vai%Uons from savage to civilized , 
man, in rcg|ilar tUrdcr, but thresh WVaripty hf reverses and rctror 
o^sions that' have ,b)sen occaS^OUnd by |K}litical or by intellectual . 
c 0 i!)i^est} lfnder''||Kih circumstances^ it k only ihc; romafii^ ^ 
f)tatmes>of the casr^ll^ be pffea|rveli--«fMhoSc ISjliimes whi^h 
hrd w it were ernbalm^m we imp^ipg delineatiohs^wfrmcy; they 
arjhvmugnif^ and WhSen'^^^^^ oyer 

mnl ^ey comu^th^ W iE)>ud simple dwi^li^ 


^"thaf ^ which they‘sfiTOie^ hutthe fencSi^ picturei uf nil 

of tlnr^g^ who® tt4»as happened to.^e. /It % 
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this whicli clothes romantic history with charms for the great mass 
of mankind, which none but philosophers can feel in the sober 
language of ^th; and it is this which makes it but too ofte^. to 
the phiiosopMc historian an iguif fatuus to mislead, instead <©f a 
beflH^n-light to direct. One remarkable instance of this is fouttd in 
ihxi melange of fable and tradition to which men of no mean 
philosophers, critics, and historians, help to give the name of the 
poems of Ossian the Son of Fingal.” At the time to which |hoaiiB 
poems affect to allude, it is probable that, wolves and other wiM 
animals e^cnpted, the tenants of the Sylva Caledoniae were but 
and we desi^ate in vain among the antiquities of that oountiy 
ei^er the remains of halls like those of Selma, ai of manufactories 
at rVfIbich armour and arms like those with which Ossian’s heroes 
we)ie>inveated, could have been formed. There are mounds of earth, 
it is true, some circular, and some in other forms; and there are 
circles of unhewn stones, some of larger, some of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, and in some places they are very numerous. But mounds of 
earth and unchiaelled stones are dumb tneniorials, and have no 
’ power bf pointing at the epoch of their being placed there: the 
moundt'beGomes green in a season ; the stone encrusted with lichen 
in an age ; and, after a thousand ages, they are still the same—the 
same grassy hillock and grey stone. Of the hewn monuu),ents that 
we have seen in Scotland, we do not remember any that we should 
consider as perfect which are not in the form of crosses, or hav e not 
on them the figure of a cross delineated upan some part of them. 
Sweno’s stone at Ferres, probably the most perfect and magnificent 
of th<im, and which report says was erected in commemoration of 
the defeat of the invader whose name it bears, is in the form of a 
cross, and of that cross which is common upon monumental stones 
as late certainly as the eleventh or twelfth century. The principal 
stone at Aberlemno, which commands the wide e\terjt of Strath- 
mare, eastward to Montrose, and westward to Loncarty, is also in 
the form of a cross: so is that of Cambus, on tbe hill commanding 
the fertile coast of Angus ; and though there be several of the mo¬ 
numents obviously in the same connexion and age wjth these that 
have not the crucial form, it is by no means improbable that they 
may have been mutilated by the^same parties, and for the same pur¬ 
poses as the cathedrals and religious houses, as being emblems of 
popery. 

To return for a moment to Ossian : we certainly have heard little 
pieces repeated in the Gaelic language—the very identical piece by 
one dill man (•sitting by the way under the shadow of one of the 
crucial monuments) at Keill, on the Sound ofrMull, and by another in a 
remote part of tlie west of Rosshire, neither of whom could read any 
language, or had the smallest connexion with, or knowledge of, the 
other. Their JFingnZ was, liowever, far from being a kingofMor- 
ven, or even an individual of any sort; it was a generic name, signi¬ 
fying simply the “ Giants,’’ a class of personages to whom other 
races besides tbe Scottish Highlanders have recourse for solving the 
mysteries of antiquity. 

We mention these things merely to makp out a case for caution 
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in usini^ trarlition, or even monuments, for elucidating the early 
history of a people whose origin, and even whose investiture with 
power in those countries where they are still found distinct in 
language, and partly in physiognomical character and habits, are as 
obscure as those of the Celts. 

When we are excluded from the history of facts, our inquiries are 
narrowed almost entirely to the single point of language and to phy¬ 
siognomical character where that can be traced j and even here there 
is much room for hesitation and caution, as the conquered nation, 
or the nation pent up in the fastnei^es of a country by conquerors, 
must of necessity borrow the names of whatever among the con¬ 
quering people is new to them ; and also, as time softens down the 
animosity, intermarriage must blend their characters into a new race 
different from, and probably always superior to, either o[,the origi¬ 
nal ones. Nor is the latter circumstance without direct proof: the 
lines of demarcation between the Celts along the west of Scotland, 
and the Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians on the east, have been pre¬ 
served to later times, upd probably with less political interference 
than in any other country that we are acquainted with 5 and the 
localities of those lines have ever produced a race of more bodily 
strength, more intellectual asjject, and more elevation and energy 
of character, than are to be found where the original race is com¬ 
paratively pure. 

The remarks of Malte-Brun on the historical use of language are 
so much to the purpo^, that we shall take the liberty of cpioting 
them :—“ It may well be asked, by what criterion shall we ascertain 
the high antiquity of a language ? Should it be chiefly compo^'^ed of 
vowels as the (Haheitan, the Zend, the Basque or Iberian, the Algori~ 
quin, the Caribbee, the Esquimaux? Hut these thngues, almost 
entirely consisting of vowels, have no mutual resemblance in any 
other respect. Is the most ancient tongue monosyllabic, as M. Adelung 
would have us to believe ? Hut the Chinese, the Thibetan, the Ton- 
quinese, arid tJie Siamese, which on this supposition would be the 
primitive tongues, bear no resemblance in their sounds to the lan¬ 
guage of the Celts or the Negroes. If we are desirous of examin¬ 
ing languages as to their grammatical forms and their syntax, we 
shall find, on the one liaiid, some in which the relations^of genders, 
persons, modes of action, and of fime, are expres.sed by the most 
ingenious, delicate, and profound combinations, as in the Sanscrit, 
the Hebrew, and the Greek j and, on the other hand, we shall see 
others in which all these relations, though indispensably necessary 
^ thought, are attempted to he marked only by clusters of vague, 
Jibscure, j)uerile, and arbitrary words, as in the Chinese, the Celtic, 
the dialects of the Negroes, and those of New Holland. Some might 
say that these last-mentioned tongues should be the most ancient, 
as being nearer to iiature, in the vulgar iicceptation of the word. 
History, however, clearly proves to us that the Hebrews, the In¬ 
dians, and the Greeks, were at .least as ancient as the Ethiopians, 
the Celts, and the Chinese. It is then inditFerent where we begin to 
count the links of a chain which is lost in the darkness of ages.”— 
Geography, vol. i. p. 567. 
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Though the circumstances and some of the periods cannot now be 
traced, it is evident that, in the succession of ages, race has driven 
race westward over the Continent of Europe j and that, of the people 
thus driven, remnants mo;’e or less pure have been left in those 
places which were either not very accessible to the conquerors, or 
too poor for repaying the labour of conquest. Of the comparative 
merits of those successive races, we are unfortunately not in pos¬ 
session of materials for judging. The conquerors must have always 
been, ,in some sense or other, the stronger party; but when this 
strength has been animal atyl when moral, when the strength of 
ferocity and cruelty and when the strength of science and system, 
we do not so well know, though the knowledge would be one of the 
most important elements in the history of the human race. When 
Cffisar subjected western Europe to the Roman arms, there is no 
doubt that, notwithstanding the rivers of blood which he shed, his 
was in so far a conquest of moral power, and tended to improve and 
civilize whatever of the old population was left to mingle with the 
new. This is confirmed by the evidence tif language ; there being 
no scientific words in any branch of the Celtic that we have examined, 
except such as may be very obviously traced to the Latin, or rather 
to the Greek, or to the vocabulary of more modern science. The 
subjugations by the other races are of a more doubtful character; 
for though the great improvements of modern times have unques¬ 
tionably originated in being made perfect among a population not 
Celtic, yet the power, and consequently tjje emulation have been 
among those other races; and the Celts, from the smallness of their 
numj>ers, the sterility of their countries, or by direct political hard¬ 
ships, have not had scope for the full development of their energies, 
but have beerf, as it were, in the house of physical or political bon¬ 
dage. 

Wherever an individual Celt has been brought properly into action, 
he has displayed a character different from that of the other races, 
but certainly not inferior to them,—greater energy and a higher 
flight for the moment, but not so long on the wingj—more hold, 
daring, and j)oetical in the single idea, hut not so close in the logic, 
or so prolonged in the chain. This, too, may be the result of the 
Celts bcin^ a separate people in language and manners, but no 
people at all in political statics.* Without general institutions, public 
opinion, or anything to rally round as ('cits, they have been pre¬ 
vented from forming a literature; but we are not, on that account, 
to suppose that they are incapable of doing so. Without kings and 
rulers that they could call their own, and set by the side of the 
rulers of other nations, they have had nothing to elevate them as 
a people ; hut we arc not thence to infer that they arc not capable 
of elevation. Ctesar did not, though they were divided into sm.-ill 
se[)ts, find them an easy eontjuest; the scanty population of the 
Welch mountains, in spite of all their internal squabbles, defied the 
power of the English monarrhs ; and, making all allowance for the 
feuds and jealousies of the Highland clans, if the skill of their leaders 
had borne any proportion to their devotedness and bravery, the his¬ 
torian of Culloden would have had to tell a very difl’erent tale. 
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Indeed^ whatever m^y have baffli the cause of their Wt 
tion, there are amoUg^ the Celts ho traits of inferiority, 
not be easily traced to, and«, acrouoted fdr, by the ^^^|}ina^^v4in 
which they hav^Wen placed. The ©reiijlso aHjpldated pe<^10» 
and have a sacred language different^^m of tUt ^ations^mong 
whom they sojourn. They have olap hopijs, analogous to wjtilicb 
the Celts, as a separate people, have nothing-th€g'’‘Jhope to return 
to Jerusalem, under the banners of the promised and st4|p^ 

foreoi^w^mnong the <hations, as God’s chosen people. *11118 is & ri^* V 
nd by no means an ineffective onoi >bul s^tim the Jews 
have not u ^parate literature, or a separate science. <0}ie OtmixtfM 
thence infer, however, that they are an inferior people: 8udti«f<« 
them as have devoted their attention to the sciences or tb« ^tsjhnvc 
not been behind others,—though one may trace the priqt 
riority, which the mere fact of being a people fiptucally, a3 

people politically, has stamped upon the mass. When JCeltic 
population are found in their native conntries, they have muoh less 
of this, or, rather, it is •not at all apparent. There they nre 
people; and the only painM feeling that they suggesl^^^^t ijliey 
want those stimuli to mental improvement, which chaitrall|(|jize tl^e 
whp^ by language and manners, are connected with the||png pai^. 
Belches the Highlands of Scotland were broken up (asione would sa^ 
by the emigration of the Celts, tind the immigration of Lowlanders, 
it is difficult to imagine a more delightful people, %'Jbpy had not 
mtuffi, it is true, and i^ey knew not much of that v^ich is now 
called learning, and once, not inaptly, called cZergj^; but they 
one 4 pd all had “ the ounce of mother-wit" which,^according ty the 
prov^, is worth-BpOWTMiof the other. Even now, in the districts 
’ In wMch,they arc found, if a man of the city could wUcit^fy himself, 
and separate knowledge and pleasure from matters of art and luxury, 
Wd^know apt where he could be more happy, or get more infoima- 
tio^ l^uite new to than in these same Highlands , and if he 
co^ but once break the rind and get at them, in the Gaelic lan> 
gnh^ he would find a most exquisite kernel—more gle^, and wit, 
and fency, and hum<mr, and spirit, in a man who caiuiot read,—ju4| 
Itecauito there are few books worth reading, in the only language tha^; 
Ife understands,—^than in a whole knot of Sophs and Teippjars. 

The questions,—Why do they !tiot translat<if;ilbe books out of 
otiser languages > or why do they not study the npibjects, and com¬ 
pose books of their own ? will readily ocour to those who have not 
considered the matter. The excuse which Thomson the poet made 
to « friend, who found him in bed at two o’clock in the day, meets 
^j%these questions, andrevery similar one that can be put upon the 
: **Maa, 1 can see nae motive for risin’.” What motive l]tas 
who speaks Gaelic for forming ^ literature in that' 3^- 
? To what prac^cal use could he tu^n it ? or how would it, 
t||^y way, conduce to the grand motive ^ nil men—the betfering 
fortunes } Beth the solid pudding^iind the empty praise are 
in the hands of those th^t Speak another JlUngut^e, and are wholly 
ignorant of hiS. Thoughhe possessed, in that language, the science 
^ a Newtpn, he would not get even the appointment of a district 
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surveyor—hardly that of an exciseman, until he translated his science 
out of his native tongue; and though he could ^ield the language 
with the ease, the power, and the effect of a Demosthenes, what 
good would that do him ?—he could not so much as plead even his 
own cause at the assize, as certainly the judge, and, most probably, 
the jury, would not understand one word that he uttered. 

We have rested the argument here upon the case of the Celtic 
population of Scotland, rather than upon that of Ireland, because 
the Celtic populatipn there have no peculiarity, political or religious, 
to hold them separate from the people who do not speak their lan¬ 
guage. It is true that there are some Catholic districts in the 
Highlands,—as in Lochalin, Moidart, and Strathglaas ; and it is also 
time that the zealous ministers of the kirk do declaim against “ the 
man of siy j” but after the homily, Protestants and Catholics return 
from their several places of worshij), to live in the greatest amity; 
and, notwithstanding all the reciprocal abjurgations of the ghostly 
fathers, the people have no more idea of bodily harm or feud with 
each other, than if they knelt, Sunday after Sunday, at the same 
altar. If, among them, there be no inducement to form a literature 
in their native tongue, how much less must there be among people 
who are hedged in by disqualifications ? 

The case of the Highlands of Scotland has another advantage: it 
proves, not only that the Celtic population have strong mental per¬ 
ceptions, but that those perceptions may be very forcibly aroused by 
the application of their own language. Thqpgh nil that relates to 
politics, to the arts, and to the sciences, be closed against the 
Scottish Celt, who approaches them in his native tongue, there are 
still two channels open for him : he may preach as a minister; or,, 
more humbly,^hough probably not less usefully, he may go about 
and teach as a catechist. Religion is thus the only subject in which 
the intellect and imagination of the Celt can find scope; and cer¬ 
tainly no people, taken as a whole, are either better versed in the 
mysteries of Christianity, or more strictly observant of its precepts; 
and perhaps, it may be added, that no public orations are more elo¬ 
quent, certainly, none are more effective, than the extemporary 
prayers and sermons of tlie .superior claSs of those who preach in 
Gaelic ; or,that novyhere are there to be found more acute or subtle 
logicians than the bonneted veterans that are the oracles of the 
junior part of the Gaelic population in matters of faith and practice. 

If the effect that it produces upon those to whom it is addressed 
be any criterion of the .pow’er of eloquence,—and failing that we 
know of no standard by which it can be tried,—the addresses of the 
Gaelic ministers are. inferior to nothing that we have heard : not, 
certainly, the histrionic exhibitions of Irving, when ihej great vulgar 
and the small of the metropolis thronged gaping around his pulj>it, 
for the brief period during which he was the.locutory lion of the 
day;—no, not even Chalmers, with.that power of sheer intellect 
which all the disadvantages of appearance and manner and style 
could not keep down to the level of even a first-rate preacher of the 
ordinary or classical kind ; but who,,bursting aside all form, all 
order, and all observance, held up the subject so naked in its truth. 
Sept. 1828. R * 
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so bold in its relief, and so irresistible in its attitude, that the learned 
and the .ujdeamed caught alike, not the passing enthusiasm of the 
hour, but that sound and philosophic knowledge, which strikes at 
once into the understanding, and dwells for ever there;—no, not 
even he, mighty as he is by nature, and clothed as he is with the 
whole armour of natural and scientific knowledge, produced, in his 
very happiest moments, so powerful an effect upon his audience, as 
we have seen produced by a Gaelic preacher upon the serried thou- 
■gands that had come from all points of a circle full sixty miles in 
diameter, and stood, for a succession »of hours, on the green hill side, 
under the bare canopy of heaven, drinking up his instruction, silent 
and still as the breezeless air. 

This single trait, and we have witnessed it again and again, and 
scrutinized it with all tlie questioning and scepticism thatr we could 
muster, without being able to elicit from it any one element of fana¬ 
ticism or cant of any sort;—without being able to detect any one in¬ 
gredient but that of a people honestly though fervently seeking the 
knowledge of their God*and of their own immortal happiness;—this 
single trait, we say, is decisive of the point, that the Gaelic tongue is 
capable of conveying, and the Gaelic car of receiving, the most 
powerful and the most sublime impressions of which the human 
mind is susceptible. Ay, and we have never observed the intellec¬ 
tual impression thus made fail in one jot of its practical effect: and he 
who should follow those thousands to their simple homes, and observe 
with what content, n»y, with what thankfulness, they enjoy their 
temporal good things, from which an English Iieggar would turn 
as uumixed evil;—^how patient and how careful they are, and withal, 
how independent, and how full of honest pride, conscious that they 
are in the discharge of their duties,—he would be qualified for reading 
to the inhabitants of polished cities a lecture on the power of religion, 
and consequently on the power of that eloquence in which its pre¬ 
cepts Avere conveyed—a lecture for which they would not be pre¬ 
pared, but by which they would be wonderfully improved. 

We have much less respect for the polemics of theology j but in the 
more religious districts of ihe Highlands there annually comes a day 
called by way of eminence La nau Daoina, or, *‘The Day of the Men,” 
on which we should very well like to see the mettle ofo some half- 
dozen graduates of our most leartiea universities tried on the touch¬ 
stone of C'eitic metaphysics. What may be the practical effect of 
those displays wc pretend not precisely to know, but we honestly 
confess that for our individual part (meaning, thereby, the part of the 
writer of this article only) that we would far rather grapple with the 
Mecavique Celeste of La f*lace, or even with the co-operative system 
of Robert Owen, than Avith a single wrinkled and weather-beaten 
catechist of Ea.‘;tern Ross. , 

But still, with this demonstration of the^apacity of the people, and 
power of the language, in that field where there is a scope for 
them, we have just as much demonstration of their inefficiency in 
fields where there is no scope. There is at Inverness an academy 
„ incorporated by a Royal charter, tolerably, well endowed; and though 
the Directors—more especially the corporation part of them—are 
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not in any ways gerniain to the water-barnecs, passingly furnished 
with the elements of schooleraft. Well, — when this academy was 
established, the Inverness folk, being not only the Areojiagites of a 
Gaelic town but of the Gaelic capital, and the capital in which the 
very purest English is spoken “ to boot and boot,’* would needs have 
a professor of Gaelic ; and such was the thriving of the Gaelic class 
in a country thirsting almost above every other for education, frona 
the necessity that the majority of those that wish to live are under 
of leaving it, that before ten years had elapsed there was not one 
Gaelic student, and the salary* was transferred to a professor of very 
different matters, who knew not one w’ord of the language. This, 
we fear, is to be taken as the experhnentum crucis against the chance 
of making the Gaelic language a matter of polite education, or, after 
a generatton or two, of any sort of education in Scotland; and with 
xthe changes that have taken place in the economy of things there, 
and the way in which Highlanders and Eowlanders are mixed toge¬ 
ther, we are unable to see any great public benefits that could arise 
from extending and perpetuating the Gaclfc tongue. It is true, as is 
the case with all languages, there are many idiomatical passages in 
it, the spirit of which cannot be rendered in any other tongue, and 
that some of these are very pithy and expressive; but in the loss of 
the language no part of the useful knowledge of mankind would be 
lost,—not a single leaf would be out of the book of essential informa¬ 
tion; and, tjjercfore, as the people arc the only valuable thing about 
the language, and as they have never aj^iieared to suffer by transla¬ 
tion into English, we are not sure but that the sooner it goes down 
to oWivion the better. 

Until that iliall be the case, however, and it must come and not be 
forced, the education of the common people in Gaelic is both a 
praiseworthy and a necessary task; and the zeal of many persons 
^f eminence in Scotland, and of none more than I’rincipal Baird of 
jEdinburgh, deserves every commendation. The power of reading 
contains in itself the germ of its own increase ; and of those that 
learn, in the Gaelic schools, to read the few books that have been 
translated into that language, there are many that will not rest satis¬ 
fied there, but extend their knowledge to the stores that are con¬ 
tained in the English language This is, iinqucstionably, the grand 
point to be aimed at. Sameness of speech conduces more to the unity, 
the strength, and the improvement of a kingdom than any other 
single circumstance, because then the whole range of the kingdom 
is alive to every subject. If the inhabitants of all the counties in 
England and Scotland carried on their correspondence in their verna¬ 
cular dialects, there would be many mistakes and blunders in busi¬ 
ness, which are prevented by the uniformity of the written language. 

Among the Celtic population of the southern part of tlie island, 
there are more remains oT a literature than ainjmg Uiose of the north. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether the Welsh be altogether so 
intellectual a people; and though they be very industrious, they 
have never added very much to science, or evefl to the higher de¬ 
partments of literature; and as their country is narrow, and H^ere is 
a great deal of intercourse with it on sides, it seems dowbtful 

R2 
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whether it would be wise to stay the decline which that intercourse 
must cause in the Welsh language. 

The Celtic population of Ireland are in a situation somewhat 
different: tl:fey arc far more numerous ; they have to contend with 
disqualifications; and less attention has been paid to their education. 

The total population of Scotland and Wales, taken together, does 
not exceed three millions, of which only a very small portion, proba¬ 
bly not half a million in the two countries, are ignorant of the English 
language; while there is hardly a point in them at which a know¬ 
ledge of that language may not be easily and, especially in Scotland, 
cheaply acquired. Tn Iieland, on the other hand, there are, accord¬ 
ing to the parliamentary returns, which confessedly do not con¬ 
tain the whole population, nearly four millions that understand 
nothing but Irish j and there are perhaps a million more who have 
emigrated to the great towns in Britain, who, though many of them<^ 
can speak English, yet prefer their native longue, as the vehicle of 
their conversations with each other. Thus there is a population 
equal to that of a conside'rable kingdom; among whom the means 
of instruction in literature ivnd the useful arts arc not circulated. 
That people, too, have had, and though it be " laid on the shelf,” as 
It were, have still a literature. It is true that they may not have 
been the instructors of the western world to the whole extent that 
the expounders of Irish history contend, any more than the Cartha¬ 
ginian ’speech in the Roman ])lay is Irish, as stateii^by General 
Vallancey, or than, as otliers have said, the Irish can converse freely 
with the Basques, although the whole vocabulary aiul much of the 
grammar of the two languages be different; but still there are ^Irish 
manuscripts, written in an Irish character, and there is every proba¬ 
bility that they were at one time more numerous. 

Whatever may be the subjects of those manuscripts, even though 
they be all monkish legends, they are valuable, as they would throw^ 
some light upon times and people witli regard to whom we arc very 
much in the dark. Tlie very zeal with wliich, down to the seven¬ 
teenth century, the English are said to have sought to destroy or 
conceal the manuscript libraries of Ireland, tends to throw an in¬ 
terest over them. Scattered over many parts of Europe, disjointed by 
the loss or destruction of works beiouging to the chain, rendered dim 
by that portion of flible and allegory, which prevailed when all were 
ignorant and credulous but the few, and these few could not escape 
a very considerable portion of the contagion—the whole of the 
ancient literature of Ireland has not yet been brought before the 
public in a perfectly authenticated state. As is the case, too, with 
many of the songs and mClodies, the question between the Irish and 
the Scottish claims has not been perfectly settled ; and though tliere 
may have been little connexion and intercourse between the north 
and east of Scotland and Ireland, there wast unquestionably, a good 
^eal between the south and west. At a very early period, Ireland 
appeals tof have had a disposable pppulation as well as now; but 
whether from absolute excess, or from squabbling, it would not be 
e^y to determine. Without entering at all into the question of the 
settlement of the Celtic Hibernians in Scotland, the kingdom of the 
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Dalriads, or the magnificent capital of Beregonium upon the banks 
of Loch Linnhti, it is certain that within the period on which there 
is some light thrown, the hills of Athol were peopled by the Clan 
Donoughly, subsequently called Robertsons ; that they were a savage 
and ferocious people, generally under the law of the bishops of 
Dunkeld, and at times carrying their predatory incursions to the 
very altar in the cathedral, even when the prelate was celebrating 
the most solemn rites of his'church. Thiht affords no confirmatory 
evidence of the learning and piety of the great body of the Irish 
but as the meridian of these is placed some centuries back, it is not' 
to be taken as evidence of th& contrary, 

A little book, having Christopher Anderson as the author’s name, 
which has just been published at Edinburgh, combines, in a short 
compass, a good many curious particulars regarding the ancient and 
present condition of the Irish Celts ; and as its avowed object is to 
promote the mental culture of that numerous and rapidly multiply¬ 
ing people, by finding them books and education, and oral instruc¬ 
tion in their native tongue, the laudableness of the attempt may 
justify not only a good deal of enthusiasm,* but some over-statement 
and hyperbole. We do not mean to assert that Mr. Anderson’s 
book has these imj)erfections in a high degree, or even that it has 
them at all; but, as the English public have commonly been in the 
habit of receiving works on the antiquities and former glory of 
Ireland cum grnno sahs, it is as well to name the caveat. 

Having mentioned that, we shall not enter upon the antiquarian 
part of the matter j it is too long for a indl^azine, and no inference 
drawn from it can be useful to the present age. The grand object is 
to elevate the character of the Irish population; and though we are 
very sure thateducation alone, be it in what language it may, would 
not altogether and of itself effect that object, yet we are very ready 
to admit it not only as an element, but as one of the principal and 
primary elements, without which the others would not be effective. 

From the incapacity of the Native Irish peasants to read, and their 
being, by their language, shut out from the floating history of the time, 
which men acquainted with it take as part of the rule of their ac¬ 
tions, they are thrown upon their own resources and the squabbles 
and occurrences of their localities ; and there can be but little doubt 
that the ciftises of ull their sqwvbbles and animosities at home, as 
well as of their herding together and preserving their rude appear¬ 
ance, their turbulence, and their misery, even in the centre of the 
British metropolis, arc to be found in their standing excluded, by 
that language which they understand best, and in which they will 
therefore speak whenever they can, from the literature and working 
of the rest of society. * 

The object to be attained is very obvious :—these people must, in 
some way or other, be taken into society,—be made to see what is 
going on, to know what has gone on j to learn the sequence of 
cause and effect, and its use in the guidance of man in life. 
This, and this alone, can take them out of the dominion of the iin- 
niediate impulses of their passions, the source to which most of what 
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is bad in tbe uneducated Irish character, and most of what is bad in 
any uneducated character, can be traced. Everybody that has found 
him at lion>e must have noticed that when Pat is pleased, be is one 
of the most happy, harmless, gleesome, and kind fellows that can be 
met with. If he should know ever so little, what he knows he knows 
well, and he can point it with the most exquisite and unexpected 
humour. Little ideases him too. His lodging and his food, and, in 
some places, up to a very recent time, his clothing too, were the same 
as those of his pig. Not very many years ago, a friend of the writer 
of this article spent some time in the wilds of Cunneinara, where, he 
found, on warm days, persons who vvere married and had children 
going about without a rag upon them ; and yet they were as inno¬ 
cent as anchorites (probably a good deal more so), and, while pas¬ 
sion lay still, as merry as grigs. When marched into Galway, armed 
with shillelaghs (by the way, these used to be among the’’most ex¬ 
pensive furnishings of Mr, Martin’s election, and for the last one he 
is said to have denuded his estate of timber), in the same way and 
with the same feelings as other unlettered men are led by those chiefs 
whom they consider as th*e first, or, rather, the only great men on 
earth,—their passions were no doubt up; but then, in their state of 
information, the cause in which they were engaged had all the attrac¬ 
tions of a national one, and the row with cudgels in the street of 
Galway had to them all the interest and importance of a Waterloo. 
If you would have men to extend the bounds of that which they shall 
call their country, and cease from local hostility and acrimony, you 
must bring them knowledge and feelings, which they cannot acquire 
by their own experience at the place where they were born. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, in Ireland, and every where ®that 
they have been found, the Celts have ever been a clannish people, 
devoted to their chief and party, and ready to enter into any hostility 
in the cause and for the honour of these. But this, so far from 
being a bad trait in their character, is a most valuable one : it shows 
that there are in them both talents and feelings ; and these have only 
to be educated to the proper extent, to make them as attached mem¬ 
bers of the state, ns they are of the little party to which, in their 
unlettered condition, their attachment is confined. 

Still, however, whatever may be the value of the materials that 
are said to be wrapped up in the Irish language,—whateVfer may be 
the copiousness of the language itself,—and whatever may be the 
present expediency, or even necessity, of giving the four millions of 
persons by whom that language is s[)oken, the elements of know¬ 
ledge in it^—whatever, also, the admirers of the language itself may 
say, about the impropriety, the impolicy, or the cruelty of its aboli¬ 
tion,—the education of thfe Irish in the Irish language can never, in 
the judgment of sound philosophy, be regarded as any other than an 
intermediate and preparatory measure. Thq grand object in every 
state ought to be to bleak down the distinctions among its subjects, 
so to make them one people, and so that the whole range of the 
iMjAintry should be patent ^to the talents and industry of all. Upon 
^^8 principle, those who speak the Irish language should be taught 
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to read ,—not that they may continue to read in Irish,—but that by 
learning the faculty of reading, along with their fellow-countrymen, 
they may be induced to acquire the same faculty in the same lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr. Anderson expresses a wish that the “Society for the'Dif¬ 
fusion of Useful Knowledge ” should prepare cheap elementary 
books for the Irish, printed in the native character. According to 
his own account, however, somebody must precede the Society, in 
order to teach the people how to read ; and here we are. met by the 
question—whether it would be best to teach them to read a lan¬ 
guage which, largely as it is spoken, is confined to certain classes of 
the Irish population ; or to read one which, besides opening to them 
the whol^ stores of English literature, would be a passport all over 
the United Kingdom ? This question admits of considerable argu¬ 
ment ; and as we must stop somewhere, we shall not how enter upon it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF VIRGINIA WATER*. 

The work before us is the first Number of a Scries of Sketches made 
upon the spot, of the extensive grounds near Windsor Great Park, 
known byiithe name of Virginia Water. We are glad to revive the 
recollections of some very beautiful scenery, with which we are 
familiar;—the more particularly so, as sinc^ this place has become, 
as this book expresses, “ the favourite and frequent retreat of his 
mosfc Gracious Majesty,” a somewhat Asiatic jealousy has prevented 
all intrusion ^iihin these sacred walks. There was a time, indeed, 
when Virginia Water was really profaned by the presence of prize¬ 
fighters, who were accustomed to train in the secluded alleys that 
bordered the lake;—and it was, therefore, quite necessary that the 
privilege of admission to the grounds should be withdrawn from the 
inn to which these persons resorted. But we should have thought 
that the King of a free people might, without the slightest in¬ 
terference with his individual pleasures, have allowed a regulated 
admission,.such as formerly existed, to the most romantic grounds 
within a hundred miles of the ^metropolis. However, clmque d son 
gout. All strangers, however respectable or distinguished for their 
taste or acquirements, are rigidly excluded; and Mr. Delamotte has 
therefore given something to our pleasures, by the publication of 
the very agreeable sketches Avhich he has had the good fortune to 
be permitted to make, 

Virginia Water was planted, and the Jake executed, under the 
direction of Paul Sandby, at a time when this part of Windsor 
Forest was the favourite residence of Duke William of Cumberland. 
The artificial water is tHc largest in the kingdom, with the single 

Illustrations of Virginia Water, and the adjacent scenery. By W. A. Delamotte, 
Jun. Drawn hn stone, by W. Gauci. 
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exception of Blenheim; the cascade is, perhaps, the most striking 
imitation we have of the great works of Nature;—and the grounds 
are arranged in the grandest style of landscape-gardening. The 
neighbouring scenery is bold and rugged, being the commencement 
of Bagshot Heath; and the variety of surface agreeably relieves the 
eye, after the monotony of the first twenty miles from town, which 
fatigues the traveller either upon the Bath or Western roads. At 
the time when the public were allowed to visit Virginia Water, the 
best point of entrance was at the gate at Bishopsgate; near which 
very pretty village, or rather green, the Royal Lodge is at present 
situated. Shelley, who had a true eyb for the picturesque, resided 
for some time at this place j—and it would have been difficult for 
a poet to have found, in any of the highly cultivated counties of 
England, a spot so full of the most exquisite variety of hill and 
dale, of wood and water,—so fitted to call forth and cherish the 
feelings upon which poetry must depend for its peculiar nurture. 

Bishopsgate is situated about a mile to the right of the western 
road from London, after you ascend the hill beyond Egham. To 
the left St. Anne’s Hill, the favoured residence of Charles Fox, is a 
charming object; and upon the ridge which the traveller ascends, is 
the spot which has given a name to Denham’s celebrated poem. 
“ Cooper’s Hill” is not shut out from the contemplative searchers 
after the beauties of nature ; and, however the prospect, here may 
be exceeded by scenes of wider extent, Or more striking ^grandeur, 
certainly the locals of the earliest, and perhaps the best, descriptive 
poem of our language, is calculated to produce the warmest feelings 
of admiration, both for its actual beauty and its unrivalled associa¬ 
tions. From an elevation of several hundred feet, you look down 
upon a narrow fertile valley, through which the Thamjfs Winds witli 
surpassing loveliness. Who does not recollect the charming lines 
with which Denham describes the silver river— 

“ Oh I could 1 flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great exanjple, as it is my tiieme ; , 

Though deep yet clear; though gentle yet not dull; 

Strong without rage; without o’erttowitig full. 

Immediately at your feet is the plain of Runneraede, where the 
great battle between John and the Barons w'as fought; and in the 
centre of the river is the little fishyig Island, where traklition says 
that Magna Clharta was signed. At the extremity of the valley is 
Windsor Castle, rising up in all the pomp of its massive towers. We 
recollect the scene us Windsor was. Whatever Mr. Wyattville may 
have done 'for its internal improvement, and for its adaptation to 
the purposes of a modern residence without sacrificing all its cha¬ 
racter of antiquity, wo fear that he has destroyed its picturesque 
effect ill the distant landscape. Its old characteristic feature was 
that of a series of turrets rising above the general elevation. By 
raising the intermediate roofs, without giviifg a proportionate height 
to the towers, the whole line has become square an(l unbroken. This 
was, perhaps, an unavoidable fault; but it is a fault. 

From Cooper’s Hill, the entrance to Virginia Water is a walk of a 
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quarter of an hour. We were accustomed to wander down a long 
and close plantation of pines, where the rabbit ran across with 
scarcely a fear of man, A more wild and open country succeeded ; 
and we then followed the path, through many a “ bosky bourn,” 
till we arrived at a rustic bridge, which crossed the lake at a narrow 
neck, where the little stream was gradually lost amongst the under¬ 
wood. A scene of almost unrivalled beauty here burst upon the 
view. For nearly a mile, a verdant walk led along, amidst the 
choicest evergreens, by the side of a magnificent breadth of water. 
The opposite shore was rich with the heather-bloom; and planta¬ 
tions of the most graceful trees—the larch, the ash, and the weeping* 
birch (•' the lady of the woods”), broke the line of the wide lake, 
and carried the imagination on, in the belief that some mighty river 
lay beyond that screening wood. The cascade was at length reached. 
Cascade# are much upon the same plan, whether natural or artificial} 
the scale alone makes the difference. This cascade is sufficiently 
large not to look like a plaything; and if it were met with in Westmor¬ 
land or Wales, tourists would dilate much upon its beauties. At this 
point the water may be easily forded ; and after a walk of the most 
delicious seclusion, we used to reach a bold arch, over which the 
public road was carried. Here, we perceive by Mr. Delamotte’s 
Sketches, have-been erected some of the antique columns that, a few 
years ago, were in the court-yard of the British Museum. These 
iragmehts of Grecian architecture appear to us somewhat out of 
place. Real ruins, removed from the sites to which they belong, 
are the worst species of exotics. The tale* which they fell of their 
old grandeur is quite out of harmony with their modern .apf)ropria- 
tion? We can look with an antiquarian pleasure upon a capital in a 
cabinet j buUa shaft or two perched up in a modern pleasure-ground 
produces a ludicrous struggle bet>vecn the feeling of tlie true and 
the artificial j—and a sort of pitiable scorn of the petty vanity of the 
living, which snatches the ruins of the dead from the hallow'ed spot 
where time or the barbarian had crumbled them into nothingness, to 
administer to a sense of what is pretty, and merely picturesque. A 
real ruin is a solemn thing, when it stands upon the site where it 
has defied the elements for centuries, in its pomp and glory j—but 
a mock ruin—a fiction of plaster and paint,—or a collection of frag¬ 
ments brohght ov?r sea to be joined together, in something like an 
imitation of their hwful ilecay, are baubles. We will not stay to 
look upon them, prhtty as they arc. 

From this arch a variety of walks, of the most delightful retire¬ 
ment, present themselves. i They are principally bounded with va¬ 
rious trees of the pine tribe, intermingled wdth laurel and acacia. 
The road gradually ascends to a considerable elevation, where there 
is a handsome building, called the Belvidere. The road from this 
spot is very charming. descend from this height, through a wild 
path, by the side of trees of much more ancient growth than the 
mass around 5 —and, crossing the high road, again reach the lake, at 
a j'oint where its dimensions are ample and magnificent. About this 
part a splendid fishing-templ^as lately been erected. Of its taste 
we can say nothing. 
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The common road from Blacknest, (the name of this district of 
Windsor Forest,) to the Royal Lodge, is strikingly beautiful. Vir¬ 
ginia Water is crossed by a very elegant bridge, represented in Mr. 
Delamotte’s sketches. It was built by Sandby; on one side of it 
the view terminates in a toy of the last age—a Chinese temple ; on 
the other it ranges over a broad expanse of water. The road some¬ 
times reminds one of the wildness of mountain scenery, and at ano¬ 
ther turn displays all the fertility of a peaceful agricultural district. 
We at length pass the secluded domain of the Royal Lodge; and 
when we reach the edge of the hill, we look upon n vista of the most 
magnificent elms, and over an expanse*’of the most striking forest 
scenery, with the splendid Castle terminating the prospect—a monu¬ 
ment of past glories, which those who have a feeling for their 
country’s honour may well uphold and cherish. 


A THOUGHT OF HARROW. 
Harrow, my voice 

Doth tremble faintly thro* the cloud of grief, 

Its wild song will not stir thy laurel leaf. 

Nor wake it to rejoice! 

I am u gleam 

That shone at even on the olive-fold. 

Waking up gladness in the lyres of old. 

And fading to a dream. 

Children of light! 

The tabret of my spirit doth awake 
Amid your glory, and my visions take 
Beauty from your delight. 

Lamps of ray soul, 

Breathing out sunshine thro’ each shady place, 
Bennet’s mild eye, and Byron’s lighted face 
How beautiful ye loll. 

A spell! a spell! 

The merry shouting of the hamlet-play. 

My village Mary on the Sabbath-dayT- 
Harrow! farewell, farewell! 

Thou Glory-cloud 

Who dwelt at Siloam on David’s lute, 

And shaded Judah when her lyre wag mute,— 
O keep me from the proud! 


The Harrovian. 
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\iLh. Mr. Thomas, the constable of St, Paul’s, Covent Garden, has 
been g’ivinfv some very curious evidence before the Police Committee. 
Mr. Tliotrms himself is, by no means, an ordinary person : being some¬ 
what of an enthusiast in performing the duties of a constable—and has 
been not a little snubbed and thTvurted by the regular practitioners, who 
like business to go on in a quiet, cosey sort of way, in consequence. 
But, it seems that his zeal, notwithstaxiding, has no! outrun his dis¬ 
cretion—inasmuch as nearly all the charges he has preferred have been 
followed i)y convictions. Moreover, tlie evidence he has given is 
manifestly that of a shrewd, intelligent, and quick-sighted man—who 
has picked up a vast mass of facts in comparatively a short time, who 
draws most sensible general conclusions from these facts, and who 
proposes, thereupon, what seem to us very sound remedies for the evils 
he brings to light. If in the course of his investigations lie repre¬ 
sents a portion of these evils as springing, in some measure, from the 
persons whose duty it is to prevent them, we confess wc do not 
think the blame of such a representation being made rests at all with 
Mr. Thomas, Better had he not had facts to' bear him out in so 
doing. Consider we now some portions of the evidence. 

First,—For it interests us the most—we a^e d^ighted to learn that 
the boys who from six till eight in the evening pester all passengers 
betwfen Leicester Square and Temple Bar with play-bills are, like King 
Arthur’s three»celcbratcd serving-men, “ all of them thieves.”—We are 
delighted at this, because, supposing the laws to be duly administered, 
it affords some prospect of the youthful gentry aforesaid being re¬ 
moved from the streets above inilicated to the tread-mill, the hulks, 
Bfttany Bay, and, it is to be hoped, the gallows, respectively. Every 
unhappy, hut peaceful,' liege subject of his gracious Majesty King 
George the Fourth, who may have occasion to pass along that line of 
t}»e said king’s higliway denominated “ the Courts” and so on to Covent 
Garden, between the hours above indicated—and, besules the theatres, 
there are mhny suhsftantial reasotis why, at those hours, an individual 
may be so progressing—to wit, that range of most delectable refectories, 
beginning at Joy’s and ciuling at the. Bedford—(%nd what a vast degree 
of culinary skill and vinous eminence does not that small bit of ground 
include!) every such liegh subject must be avssaulted, attacked, and, if 
not battered, bpthered to death by the juvenile vermin above-men¬ 
tioned—running between one’s legs, and bavvling “ Bill of the plaj"— 
your honour!—only a penny, sir!—only a penny!—Common Garden 
and Doory Lane, sir!—ogly a penny, sir!”—^Yes, in the nineteenth 
century, many dwellers in the metropolis of these kingdoms have to 
undergo a juirgatory such as this. Nay, you have to run the gauntlet 
through these imps—for tliey now stretch as far as Coventry Street— 
and they increase in numbers and vigour as you approach “ the Gar¬ 
den.” We remember, not long since, upon being thus assailed for 
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the third time, before we had p;ot throupch Cranbourne Alley, ejacu¬ 
lating to the urchin, thus—“This is too bad!—%ou are the third ras¬ 
cal that has pestered me within the last two niiiiutes—now the next 
who docs it, I will break his bones—and, recollect, you have fair 
uartiing!’’ Our friend, who was with us, said this warning’ was Hiber¬ 
nian—but, depend upon it, it would do exceedingly well to act upon. 
However, Mr. Thomas tells us that these dispensers of dramatic intelli¬ 
gence are all most particular and preternatural thieves—and, there- 
ibre, we hope they may be all hanged accordingly—and that, like the 
beef-steak, it may be done quickly. , 

Next Mr. Thomas informs us that when he began with his new 
broom to sweep clean the very dirty purlieus of Covent Garden,—the 
oflicers of police threw every .sort of impediment and impertinence in 
his way. A man who put down .thieves in their district would in¬ 
jure them in iwo ways. First, he would show that they did not flo it 
—and, secondly, he would demolish the great source of their profit— 
a proper succession of crops of thieves—not to be rudely rooted out at 
once—but to ‘ come up’ grtidually according as they are wanted by their 
friends and fosterers the police. Thus, on one occasion, while Mr. 
Thomas i.s clearing the entrance of Drury Lane Theatre of the “ habit 
and repute thieves’’ who were there basking in the sunshine of the 
officers’ presence,—the said officers seize him —drag him through the 
streets as though he were one of the pickpockets himself—and then 
accuse him of having assaulted them. Their complaint being dis¬ 
missed—which it was distantly,—poor Mr. Thomas wants to say a 
word in his turn j hut the great Sir Richard, like .Tudge Gripns, deem¬ 
ing it better to hear only one side, stops his mouth and says—“ It is 
all a squabble of jealousy between the officers, and therefore I^shall 
have nothing to do with it: you may go indict each other.” This is 
pleasant and just. The matter being peculiarly in his jurisdiction, and 
fitted for summary process. Sir Richard will not hear a word the un- 
happy constable has to say-—but refers him for redre.ss to an expensive 
prosecution—he having been maltreated for daring lo do hi.s duty, 
while the officers Were neglecting tlieir’s. No W'onder thieves thrive 
in the parish of St. Paul’s, Co vent Garden. 

We shall give a sample, or two, from Mr. 'Tliomas’s evidence, in 
support of our expression, that these eminent persons the ^police offi¬ 
cers neglect their duty:— * 

Is there, round the theatre, a gang of persons whom you suspect to be 
there for the pvu-pose of committing depredations?—Yes. 

Do you think if there were three or four officers there watching them, they 
could disperse them ?—Yes. 

Do you think it would be desirable to have two or three officers there for 
that purpose ?—It would be a good thing, if they were men of integrity. 

Do not you think it would be a good thing to change those officers, and 
not to assign the theatres as a permanent station to particular officers ?—I 
should think it liighly necessary, because the officer being long upon the sta¬ 
tion, the thing becomes so much a matter of course, that he takes no interest 
in it. ■ 

Are there officers constantly in attendance at Bow-street during the night ? 
-—There are wie or two. 

Do they do nothing whatever; those gangs being there almost eveiy 
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nisjht ?—There are partij^s of officers; for instance, there is Bond’s party; 
he is generally stationed at the end of Bow-street, and if he sees those cha¬ 
racters, lie and his party wdl sometimes lay a cane over them, and off they 
start, and nothing is done; the effect of that correction is, that they will 
remove from the spot, and they will, perhaps, go round to the King|s en¬ 
trance under the eyes of the officer, and there they remain with impunity. 

And the officers do not follow them ?—No. 

Again:— 

In those cases of felony, do they neglect to interfere and pursue the culprit 
in many cases where the ])rosecutors are not rich people, and not lijcely to 
reward them for their trouble ?—I*know no instances of that kind. 

Have you any reason to suppose that there is any collusive understanding 
between police officers and offenders ?—With certain offenders 1 believe there 
is. I speak of that class of offenders that keep flash-houses, and publicans 
who keep t|ieir houses open at undue hours. 

Will you state the grounds you have for forming that opinion ?<^I could 
bring home no charge of that kind, only that those men and the publicans 
and proprietors of those houses are continually almost together; they are 
drinking with them, they are hand in hand, and they seem in a very sociable 
way with them. In one instance, between two atid three o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, 1 was patrolling the parish, and 1 saw a light in a notorious house, 
called the Brown Bear, in Bow-street, immediately facing the office-door; 1 
went to the door and listened, and I heard several voices; and while I w'as 
so listening a principal officer came out. I said to him, “ This is a very 
curious time for you to be coming out of here." “ Aye," said he, “ C." (that 
vt^as the publican’s name) is out of town, and I prormsed to see that all W'as 
right." I said, “ I will thank you to come in with me, and let me see that 
all is right." “ Oh," said he, “ you had better gf» without me.” However, 
he went in with me, and I found seven or eight pleople in the back parlour 
drinking, and double that quantity round the bar. 

At what hour was that?—Between two and three o’clock in the morning. 
And I tound a similar thing existing at a public house called the Marquess 
of Anglesea, kept by a person of the name of G.; and J said to the officer it 
is ray intention to lay an information against these houses for what I have 
seen, and I shall call upon you as evidence." Says he, “ Do not do that, 
for I would rather not.have any thing to say to it.” I said, “ I shall cer¬ 
tainly take the opinion of the Magistrate about itand so I did: I laid an 
information against these two houses, and G. was fined IOj. and Mrs. C. was 
admonished, and excused on account of her husband being away. 

Do you mean to say that the Brown Bear is a flash-house ?—1 mean that 
it is notorious for keeping bad hours, and supplying liquors at undue hours. 

Is it a house of that description tvhere the police officers know they can 
find any criminals when they are wanted ?—No, it is not a house of that 
description; but being near to the theatres, they kfeep open to twelve or one 
o’clock, and then they often extend that to two or ttnee o’clock, unless they 
are strictly looked after. * 

What could possibly induce the committee to enquire about flash- 
lioiises?—Has not Sir Richard Birnie declared that he knows ol“ no 
such things : if they exist, he must know of them—^and we suppose 
that a knight and a magistrate speaks the truth. 

Seriously, the police of*Loiidon is shown by the whole report of the 
committee to be in a state very thoroughly needing revision; and we 
trust that another Session of Parliament will not pass without some 
measure being brought forward with that object. 
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litk. It is a circumstance, we think, which speaks very highly for 
the lioiiesty of the English, that our tradesmen are so easily swindled 
out ol' their properly. Here is a case—or rather here are twenty, fifty, 
cases against the same person, one Hopkinson alias Barrow—in which 
he has, with the utmost case, obtained goods of every sort and descrip¬ 
tion, from tradesmen in every tiuarter of the town, from Whitechapel to 
Hyde-Park Corner. Now, wc say that this extreme facility speaks for 
the honesty of customers'as a body; for, it is quite clear, that if it 
did not answer in the long run—nay, in the vast majority of instances— 
for tradesmen to give articles thns easily upon credit to persons with a 
plausible tale in their mouths, they would not do it. It is manifest 
that of a hundred strangers coming, or sending an order, to a shop, 
ninety-nine are fair dealers, and that it would not be vrorth the shop¬ 
keeper’s while to insult these for the sake of preventing his bekig cheated 
by the one rogue. This must be so—for it is otherwise quite impossi¬ 
ble to account for the extent to which this fellow Hopkinson has carried 
his depredations. Tailors, boot-makers, bonnet-makers (for he swin¬ 
dled also by the proxy of liis fair friends), livery-stable keepers, coach- 
makers, saddlers, wine-merchants, cutlers, corn-merchants, booksellers, 
aye, down to turnpike-incn, whom he drives over in other people’s gigs, 
when they ask for their toll—all, all, are fi.sh that come into the net of this 
gentleman “ of a copper hue, with black woolly hair, about five feet seven 
inches in height, well made, and verj fashionably dressed.” It seems 
that the “ man-of-colour” generally kept himself out of sight, and wrote 
notes-—which, referring Ito every body except those who knew him, and 
pretending that he was any body except liimself, seldom or ever failed in 
procuring him goods, even to large value. The gentlemen he refewed to 
were mostly persons well known to the public, such as Jjir Charles We- 
therall, and Sir Nicholas Tindal —names considered &nfl[ieient,asitwould 
seem, without actual reference. Persons like these receive no injury from 
such proceedings—but really wc pity exceedingly the several Mr. Hop- 
kinsons, all persons of high respectability, whom Jbis negro, whose real 
name is Barrow, has been personating: for they, not being known 
further than in the private circles in wliich they move, may undergo 
very great inconvenience from a swindler having assumed their name. 
This, in itself, ought to be punishable at the suit of the party person¬ 
ated—but we believe no law touebes^it. We commi&oratu also very 
sincerely the worthy tradespeople, who have suffered. But it is, in 
great measure, their own faults; they have neglected their classic.s 
-T-a thing highly blameworthy ui a shopkeeper — or they would 
have remembered the salutary piece of advice “ nimium ne credc 
colori ’’—which, being interpreted, signifies, “ never trust a man of 
colour.” 

}9lh. The speech of Mr. Dawson, at Eterry, has created universal 
surprise. Hitherto esteemed one of the very highest supporters of 
orahge politics, and even suspected of tieing an actual orangenian him¬ 
self—the brother-in-law of orange Peel, and the representative of 
’prentice-bdy Derry, he takes the occasion of one of the most cclehrated 
orange anniversaries, to come forward and proclaim, without leave 
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asked, or notice given, that it is wise, just, and expedient, to take the 
Catholic question into consideration with a View to settling it. Tliat 
this is wise, just, and expedient, we have ever been of opinion; but, 
up, at the least, to the debate of this si)ring in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Dawson held one directly contrary: and we confess what surprised 
us the most is, that the strong, and, as we think, conclusive, reasons 
which the honourable gentleman has now most luminously set forth, 
and most eloquently enlorced, should never have had influence upon 
his minti before. For, whatever power the Catholics may have now— 
and it is upon this question of^he impossibility of resisting such power 
that Mr. Dawson chiefly grounds his advocacy of concession—it must, 
as it seems to us, have been quite clear, for many years back, that such 
power, unless emancipation were grained, they must ultimately gain ; 
and, at apll events, in the elections of 1826, they displayed fo thcjuU as 
much power as in their recent exploits. After reading Mr. Dawson’s 
speech, our chief wonder is not that he has changed now, but that he 
ever was an Anti-Catholic at all. 

The speech, as such, appears to us to behn exceedingly good one— 
full of vigour and fire—facts clearly and boldly stated, and deductions 
ably drawn. There is in it one very striking peculiarity. Mr. Dawson 
makes no allusion whatever to its extreme dissonance from his former 
opinions—but speaks throughout as a man might who had been a mo¬ 
derate supporter of the Catholics all his life. The manner, also, in which 
he resisted and put down the noisy interruptions which were made to 
him, appears to us to have been highly dignWied and manly. Indeed, 
it is quite clear he is not a man to be put down by clamour. We can¬ 
not aesist extracting his animated picture of the effects of the Catholic 
question in Ireland. To any one who has been, even casually and 
temporarily in that country, the likeness must appear most striking 
indeed. After making a most favourable statement—which we wish 
to our hearts we could believe was not overcharged—of the state of 
Ireland statistically, Mr, Dawson thus proceeds :— 

“ But with such resources, there is one ingredient which poisons all our 
blessings, and which, it is vaiii to deny it, meets us in every station, in every 
society, and in every undertaking—I mean the state of our religious and 
political dissensions, or, in other words, the Catholic question. 1 have 
not stayed .here for,a trifling object, such as to drink the ‘ Glorious Me- 
moiy,’ or cheer the ‘ 'Prentice Boys.’ It is my duty, as I am here, to 
state to the meeting my opinions with respect to that great question ; and 
I beg the attention of this company to the description of the condition to 
which, in my opinion, this subject has reduced the country. In place of an 
exclusive devotion to the* business of life, and an industrious pursuit nf 
professional occupations, the only certain road to wealth and eminence, 
this question has made every man, from the peer to the peasant, a poli¬ 
tician : it is the absorbing topic of every man's discourse, and it is in 
consequence the fruitful parent of exaggerated fears, of unmeasured preten¬ 
sions, of personal hatred, of religious fury, of politipal strife, of calumny, of 
abuse, and persecution, such as is not to be found in any other part of the 
civilized world. No matter what your pursuits, no matter what your dispo¬ 
sition may be, the subject pursues you in every part of the country. It is 
the prevailing topic of your breakfast table, of your dinner table, of jour 
supper table; it is the subject of debate among men ; it is the cause of alarm 
among women; it meets you al the Castle of Dublin; it meets you at the 
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house of the coimfry (rdntieman ; it creeps into our Courts of Justice; it is 
to be found at the Grand Jury; it is to be found at (he Petty Sessions; it 
is to be seen in the Vestry-room; it is to be seen at tlie markets and fairs ; 
it is to be found even at our places of amusement—^it meets you wherever 
you go. Would that the whole evil ended here; but we may see what the 
mischief of such a slate of thinj^s must be in the convulsed state of society, 
and the annihilation of all those ties upon which the well-being of society 
depends. The state of Ireland is an anomaly in the history of civilized 
nations—it has no parallel in ancient or modern history, and being contrajy 
to the character of all civil institutions, it must terminate in general anarchy 
and confusion.” • 

Nothing can be more true than this: but how is it that Mr. Dawson 
now sees it ibr the first time, or, at least, for the first time, its natural 
remedy ? 

But there is another part of the speech of much more importance 
still; arid notwithstanding that it will extend thi.s notice ratlier beyond 
the length w^e are accustomed to devote to one subject in the Diary, 
we cannot refrain from extracting it. Mr. Dawson makes a strong, 
but, we think, by no meafis exaggerated, statement of the power of 
the Catholic Association, and then says:— 

“ And now, gentlemen, it is time to ask ourselves the question, what 
must be the result of such a disordered stale of things, and such a com¬ 
plete overthrow of all the relations of society? Some genllcmen will say 
rebellion, and the sooner it comes the sooner we sliall be able to crush it. 
(Loud cheers, which lasted for several minutes.) Now, I entertain a very 
different opinion. It is not the interest, and I firmly believe it is not the 
wish of the Roman Catholic leaders to drive the people into rebellion. 
(Loud hisses.) We have the best security for the purity of their intentions, 
(hisses)—in that respect, in the stake which they hold in the country, jfiid in 
the moral conviction that they would be the first victims of a rri^ellion. (Loud 
cries from several voices, “ No, no; we would be the first.”) If a rebellion , 
should take place, it will not be from the orders or example of the Roman 
Catholic leaders (hisses)—but from the readiness of the two contending par¬ 
ties to come into conflict with each other, and from the total impossibility 
of checking the ebullition of popular phrenzy, if the two parties lie goaded 
and exasperated against eacUother by inflammatory speeches or exaggerated 
misrepresentations. But the result will be a state of society far worse than 
rebellion ; it will be a revolution, a revolution not effected by the sword, but 
by undermining the institutions of the country, and involving every esta¬ 
blishment, civil, political, and religious* There never was a tiftic when the 
whole catholic body—<and it signifies very little whether their numbers be 
two millions or six millions)—there never w’as a time when the whole body 
was so completely roused and engrossed by political passions as at present. 
They have found out the value of union,—th^ have put in practice the 
secret of combination,—they feel a confidence in the force of numbers,— 
they have laid prostrate the pomp, afld power of wealth,—^they have con¬ 
tended against the influence of authority, and the decrees of the legislature, 
,and they have enjoyed an easy triumph over both. At present there is an 
union of the clergy, the laity, and the people. Now, gentlemen, with such a 
state of things staring “us in the face (and I do*^not think that I have over- 
cHitrged the picture), there comes the last question,—what is to be done ? 
The country confessedly contains gi'eat advantages ; it has made a wonderful 
progress notwith.itanding all these drawbacks; it has confessedly the ele¬ 
ments of wealth and prosperity within itself,—but all is checked and counter¬ 
balanced 1^ these unhappy discussions, and the invariable conclusion of 
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every speeulatioa on the state of Ireland is, what is to he done ? Can we go 
back to the penal laws ? God forbid that such an experirnent should he 
made: it is revolting to common sense—it is revolting to the dignity of man. 
Can we persevere in our present system ? The statement which have 
made, and the firm impression upon my mind by an anxious attention to 
passing events is, that wq cannot remain in our present situation; Some¬ 
thing must be done; there is but one alternative,—either to crush the Ca¬ 
tholic A.ssociation (cheers for several minutes); there is but one alternative 
—either to crush the Catholic Association, or to look at the question with 
an intention to settle it. Let us exercise all our ingenuity,—let us arg;iie with 
all our subtlety,—there is no other alternative; and with such a convictipn 
upon ray mind, I feel myself called upon to exhort my countrymert—men 
whom I have the honour of representing—to abstain from irritating ha¬ 
rangues,'to pause, and to weigh well the dangers of the counti'jr,—to dismiss 
all peisonal bitterness Jrom the contemplation of a whole nation’s welfare; 
and to devise some means, with satisfaction to all parties, for restoring the 
predominance of established authority, and giving security to the recog¬ 
nized, the legal, the constitutional institutions of society.” 

We cannot agree more cordially and tharoughly with any proposi¬ 
tions than we do with these : but again we say, how is it that this is 
the first moment at which Mr. Dawson lays them down? 

And this leads to the question which, afler all, is, as regards the 
public by, far the most interesting and important part of the ^siness— 
What has been the cause of Mr. Dawson’s change ?—has he 
made it with the knowledge and consent of the head of the'lfovern- 
ment ? It is curious, under such circumstances, to look to the news¬ 
papers which are considered as the organs of parties, to see what 
they^say. The Chronicle, representing the Whigs and higher lib^- 
raux, hails his accession frankly and warmly ;—the Times, chiefly re¬ 
presenting itself, but sailing with the popular tide, alleges flatly that 
his motive is the fear of the scene of the Clare Election being re¬ 
acted in the County of Derry;—while the Courier, evidently flounder¬ 
ing without orders, talks of Mr. Dawson having given in, in despair— 
from viewing the Catholic Association, and the question generally, 
with too great a degree of timidity and apprehension. Now we do not 
in the least coincide in the belief that Mr. Dawson’s conduct has been 
influenced by what has befallen Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. We have 
never, till flow, in any degree a^pproved his politics; but we have al¬ 
ways believed, and believe him to be a man not only of political probity 
and honour, but of a degree of decision in the support of his sentiments 
which may be considered to have sometimes bordered upon rashness. 
Moreover it would be most short-sighted ]>olicy, indeed; for Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald, who had voted for the Catholics for twenty years, 
was turned out merely because he belonged to the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s ministry. We do not in the least believe, looking at it either as 
a matter of policy or a matter of principle, that Mr. Dawson has been 
influenced by this motive.* We think the Courier by far more nearly 
right, if it had spoken in less doleful language—namely, that Mr. 
Dawson has never thoroughly till now been convinced of the power 
of the Catholics; and that being so convinced, he feels the alternative 
which he has so vividly set forth in his speech. 

The other point, whether or not he had previously informed the 
Seft. 1828. S * 
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Duke of Wcllingtt'U of hi‘* intention, it is impossible jet to know. 
But ne think two things quite clear: if he did not, he will be com- 
priied to go out of office; it he did, and th it the Duke sanctioned it, 
(jiul It IS t(» be obsci\ed that Mr. Dawson twice says he speaks as a 
nninstcr ot the crown,) the Catholics have aright to expect something 
to he done for them by the Clovernment, as such, in the next session 
of Parliament, 

2i)lh, Really, the people in the police offices seem to have taken it 
into their heads that tlicy have sometespecial privilege, exempting 
them from those ordinary decencies of beha\iour whicli the common 
customs of society demand from others. The following ease (to say 
nothing of the very extraordinary decision) does seem to us to place the 
conduct of Mr. Hohlcr, the clerk, in any point of view rg^her than 
that in which a public officer ought to appear:— 

Mansion-hoxtse.—A master baker, who resides in Lombard-street, 
was summoned 1o the justice-room, to answer for an assault upon a 
young gentleman who occasionally does business on the Stock-exchange. 

Tile complainant stated, tliat as he was passing through Lombard- 
street, be saw the defendant’s son and daugliter standing at the hall-door, 
and he joined them, and walked into the hall, where they were chatting 
for a short time, when the defendant came down stairs in a huiry, 
without 6r slippers, and attacked him m the most furious manner. 
Complai^pft was .it quaintcd with the son, and, therefore, considered him- 
self enlitl«!dfo stand m the hall in conveisation;-but the delendant, with¬ 
out asking him a single tpu'stion, shuck him a violent blow for speaking to 
his daughter (fo whom the eompLunant supposed his jinvilegc of addiess 
extended), .and bundled him out of the house. lie declared that the eon- 
vcrsalioii he h.ad been enjoying when thus disturbed was not of a peculiar 
nature, so that the defendant was altogether without justification or excuse, 
Thft detend.mt pleaded guilty to part ot the charge, but submitted 
that he ought to he excused, in consideration of his duty ai apaient. 
He had ceitainlj bundled the young gentleman into the street, but he had 
not stiuck him. The f.aet was, he heard the complainant, with whom he 
W'as not acquainted, and whom he was not amliilious of Knowing, talking 
to his daughter in the passage, and it occuried to him that he might ai 
will put ail end to the aiquaintance at once; foi winch reason he ran 
down, as was said, in his stockings, and seizing the gallant gentliman by 
the collar, sliovid him neck .and crop into the sticel, but without doing 
him the least violince. The complainanti did not take’this vtij'kindlj, but 
had Ins levengp attirwards; for no sooner was he removed fiom the pic- 
mises r? pf nr)m\, than a huge paving-stone was flung into the drawing¬ 
room tluougli the glass, either by him or his companions, who kicked 
up a dust outside. 

Tlie complainant most solemnly denied the ..truth of the statement. He 
nevei throw ot authoiizod thethiowing of the stone. 

Mr. Hobler (fo the i omplainanf.)—And piay, Sir, what right had you to 
go into tlie house ? Was it your own ? 

Complainant —No, Sir, it was not my house., 

Mr. Ilobler.—And why should you go about caterwauling On this gen¬ 
tleman's premises? You had no business there, Sir. A father is the 
natural protector of his daughter 

The eompkiinant thought the brother’s presence a sufficient security. 
Alderman Ansley said he should not act in this case. If the com¬ 
plainant thought himself aggrieved, he had, only to indict the defendant 
at the sessions. ' 

Ihe case was then dismissed. 
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Now, it is quite clear, upon the statement of the choleric old gentle¬ 
man himself, that this young man had done nothing whatever to justify, 
in the most remote degree, the assault which he committed upon him. 
If he had forced himself violently into the house, the matter would 
have been quite different. But far from it; he M'as quietly talking in 
the hall with the Fornarina and her brother, whom, be it observed, he 
knew: when forth comes the papa, and without saying one word to 
reqn^t him to go, lays his hands, not the least molliter, upon the un¬ 
welcome visiter, and, to use hi« own words, “ shoves him neck and crop 
into the street”-—hOw this is exactly consistent with the conclusion of the 
sentence, “ but without doing him the least violence,” we are somewhat 
at a loss to discover. Bui then, M^. Hobler insists upon “ being 
doing,” ^nd most impertinently asks the complaina.'it, “And pray. 
Sir, what right had you to go into the house ? was it your own house ?” 
We confess we should have answered, “ Sir, we will answer the ma¬ 
gistrate, but not his clerk.” But the question was as silly as it was 
impertinent. Has no man a right to enter any house not his own ? 
Here the unlucky juvenile sees his acquaintance at the door, and 
quietly joins in conversation with him and his sister: there is not a 
little of evidence to shew that he behaved in any way in the least 
uncivilly to the girl; on the contrary, he very sensibly afeys, he thought 
her brother’s presence a sufficient protection. What sort of right, 
then, can this clerk have to foist in his dirty balderdash about “ cater¬ 
wauling,” as he calls it? Mr. Hobler should remember that he is the 
servant of the public, and that this fact gives him no sort of right to be- 
havjflippantly or insolently to any one who comes to the office to which 
he is attached, for justice; and we will take very good care that he, 
and those similarly placed, do not forget this. " 


21si5. Oh dear, oh dear! Our friend “ of a copper hue, five feet seven 
inches in height, well made, and very fashionably dressed,’’ has been 
forcibly deprived of all claim to the latter part of the tlescriptitm. Oh! 
cruel tailor; oh! unrelenting magistrate; oh! flinty Mr. Fitzpatrick; 
what, dej)rive a man of the opportunity of, as the song says, “looking* 
gallows as he goes in ” to be tried; which, in such a, case as this, in¬ 
cludes his being V attired in ^vc first style of fashion, w ith Ids hair 
most elegantly arranged.” The “ patched garment ” substituted for 
Mr. Butler’s dress coat, and velvet waistcoat, wrought with his own 
hands, must have brought dowu_ the dignity of the prisoner most 
wofiilly. We suspect the young lady, w*ho was discharged, upon her 
extreme anxiety being expressed to return, from his protection and 
pupillage, to her* mother, but who went back to him the instant she 
•left the office, will now abandon him of her own accord. Listen to 
the sad tale;— 

MARLHOROUGH-sTREEif—Yesterday being another day appointed for 
the examination of George Barrow, alias John Thomas Hopkinson, a 
person of colour, in custody upon various charges of swindling, this 
office was again crowded to excess, and' the statements of several other 
complainants were heard against the prisoner. Aniong the rest, was that 
of Mr. Butler, a tailor, residing at No. 8, Great Ryder-streel, St. James's, 
who produced to the magistrate about a dozen letters of a correspondence 
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from the prisoner, on the subject of clothes, of which the writer wanted 
large assortments for himself and servant. A dress suit was finished for 
him with great expedition, and sent home to the prisoner, who gave his 
name as .John Hopkinson, Esq , of Jesus College, Cambridge. “ And," 
said Mr. Itutler, looking very significantly at the prisoner, “ if I do not 
very much mistake, that is my dress suit that he has the impudence to 
wear before me at this moment." 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, the chief clerk.—If you are sure of that, the prisoner 
must strip them off before he leaves the office. Did you make any other 
clothes for him besides the one suit ? 

Mr. Butler said that he only made the one suit, because, before he 
executed any of the other orders, he wrote to Mr. Orchard, and learned in 
reply from that gentleman, that he knew no one of the prisoner’s description 
named Hopkinson ; but that he did know something by repute of a swindler 
about town named Barrow, answ’ering the description. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick said, that as this Vras likely to he a very complete case 
fdso against the prisoner, it would be necessary to strip the prisoner of the 
clothes, to produce them on the trial. 

Mr. Butler then, by the ^^desire of the magistrate, examined the suit in 
which the prisoner was dressed, which the latter allowed with great re¬ 
luctance, and declared that he could positively swear to the coat and 
waistcoat as his property, and the same that he had supplied to the pri¬ 
soner ; the velvet waistcoat he had made with his owm hands. He could 
not speak so pibsitively to the trowsers, although* he had no dobbt they 
were the same. 

Mr, Dyer.—If they even are, we cannot strip him of the trowsers. 

The prisoner was then removed from the bar to a back room, and there 
stripped of his coat and waistcoat, and had substituted, in their stead, a 
sort of ‘patched garment, something of the fashion that costermongers w'ear 
on working days; and thus, like a half-fledged daw, he was again plae>“d at 
the bar, presenting a most ludicrous appearance altogether, to a degree 
that excited the risible faculties of all present, not excepting the piisoiier 
himself, who, although evidently sore at the change, could not suppress a 
smile on viewing the sudden metamorphose he had undergone. In this 
plight he was remanded again until Saturday next. 

Oime ! oime! 

—We have been amused with t^ie following ingenious parody 
upon an Attorney’s Bill—full of the circumstantial why and where¬ 
fore—which has appeared in a country paper. The Editor is rather 
angry, and calls the sapient man, wl\'P sells his time and talents, a 
Twoefc-attorney, We cannot see the matter in this light. He is an 
honest conceited parish schoolmaster, who makes the most of his 
stock of trade, of wisdom and literary acquirements; and we wish 
every professional adviser would do as much tor his money, and 
charge us moderately;— 

Mr. Woodfield to Wm. Brett. 

** 1827.-—A Gentleman in London having written an insult* £ s. d. 
ing letter from Town, respecting some corre¬ 
spondence of your daughter,—advising thereon, 
when you reque.sted me to write to him,—writing 
a severe letter accordingly, which you and all 
your family most highly approved of .... 0 5 0 
.** 1828,—A severe paragraph having appeared in the Wind¬ 
sor Express, r^eceived your instruction to defend 
you and four neighbours, you undertaking to in- 
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demuify me ,—had much trouble in this business, 
on account of one of the party not being a true 
blue. Pens, ink, pajjer, and time, 2s, each— 

5 persons, 10.?. ........... 0 10 

A public meeting having been called to turn you 
out of your house,—gave much attention in 
making arrangements to get a convenient and 
suitable house for you—waited on the person to 
persuade her to accommodate you,—afterwards 
went to return thanks for good intents, &c.— 

Every labourer is*worthy of his hire .... 0 .5 


V 


0 


0 


i?l 0 0” 


A mdVe conscientious account we never had the jileasure of perusing; 
and we wish the worth;y vindicator of the oppressed, the defender of 
the insulted, and the searcher-out of a dwelling for the houseless, suc¬ 
cess in all his diplomatic undertakings. ^ 

26<^.—We should be sorry to say a word that might add to the 
exasperation of the public mind in Ireland, whether Catholic or Pro¬ 
testant; but we cannot forbear expressing our belief that the Orange¬ 
men are displajing all the violence which may be expected to precede 
a death-struggle. That foolish old madman. Sir Harcourt Lees, is 
not much to be regarded; though there aie people in Ireland—ay, 
and in England, too—who will swear by on ideot, who writes thus to 
the Editor of the “Warder — 

Never, in the annftls of Ireland, did the Protestant spirit of Ulster 
blaze witlr*a more intense ardour than at this awful crisis. ‘ The 
Benevolent Orange Institution,’ under my auspices, has extended over 
all Ireland, and the loyal members arc not intending to meet; but the 
branches have been meeting quarterly and weekly in their provincial, 
county, and parish assemblies, for a considerable time past. On the 
1st of last month, the Quarterly Meeting was held at the Freemasons' 
Hall, Dublin, when I received, in my capacity of Vice-Patron of the 
Older, the official communications of the resjiective ofTicers in the 
command of districts and divisions, and issued my final instructions to 
those brave men*—instructions that were necessary in order to enable 
me to provide effectually for the security of Ireland, in the event of 
any insurrectionary movement being made by Mr. Dan O’Connell, 
M. P., and his Riband Liberators. The first gun that shall be fired 
by the contemptible Pbpish faction will be the, signal for my constitu¬ 
tional troops in three great divisions, with the sanction of the King’s 
Government, to ^eep the entire body of the Ulster priests and Pro¬ 
testant liberals into a ‘ c?/l de sac* at Lurgan ; (out of compliment to 
that steady Orangeman, Mr. Brownlow, 1 like to get as many of the 
holy fathers, his new friends, about him asl can)— i. e. Sir, I mean, 
to use an old shooting phrase, to ‘bag’ the whole bulch of these 
‘ apostolical black-cocks,’and make them responsible with their head>, 
witli the infamous Protestant knaves, for the instant di‘'persiou of that 
'despicable agitator, and M. P.’s Riband gang,—Mr. Dan O’Connell.” 

“ In the event of any disturbance beitig excited by the inflammatory 
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speeches of the Hber«itin<r \aiyabonds, (whom my Orangfe ‘vermin trap¬ 
pers’ are itcliing' to !];rip, either by the neck or Icjy, tliey don’t much 
care wlv'cli, in ea'^c they rebel,) before October, when I shall attend in 
Enniskillen the next quarterly meeting of the ‘ Benevolent Orange 
Instiiulinii,’ I hope to convince you, Sir, the faithful and powerful pro¬ 
tector of the state and church, as you have been and are, to your im¬ 
mortal credit, in defiance of threats and calumnies, that there is an 
(Jrci/ige force now completely organized in Ireland, that, should the 
Kiinfs (lovernment require the co-operation of the Protestant army, 
would drive the Popish liberators out of this country altogether." 

Such ti’ash^nay only amuse those who vnjoy a laugh at any block¬ 
head “ in Ercles’ vein,”—but those who look Steadily at Ireland, must 
see that the sole purpose of the Orange leaders is to inflame the 
Catholics into some overt act of resistance to the minority winch go¬ 
verns and insults them. Mr. Dawson’s somewhat sudden avowal of 
his change of opinions was, perhaps, forced upon him by the fury of 
this unhappy Orange faction. When will men be saved from them¬ 
selves ? The violence ot‘ jtarty-spirit in this unfortunate country is 
justly e\ern|)lified in the follrtwing story :— 

“ You will redd in some of the papers of an address made ,by Lord 
Dunall^ to the ])eople of Nenagh, requesting them to cut down a field 
of tbrty acres of excellent wheat belonging to a Mr. Brereton in that 
neighbourhood. ’Phe people ow'ed Mr. Brereton a grudge, growing 
out of the unfortunate aflair hf Toomavara, it having been circulated 
amongst them that I\lr. Brereton had expressed himself very harshly 
against the people. ^Vhethfer true or false, the latter were exasperated 
at the ‘'tatement, and refused to work until the Lrwd Lieiitenana’s wishes 
were communicated. Lord Dunally, which is not unlikely, might hane 
said more than was put dow'u for him, but Lord Anglesea’g name was 
sufficient for the people, and influenced by their parish priest they 
offered their services. But Mr, Brereton declared he would not he 
under a compliment to them, in their priest, or to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He would rather allow his wheat to rot upon the ground, and there it 
stands rotting ! The field of wheat, which is of the best (luality in one 
of the best counties in Ireland, cannot he worth much less, I am in¬ 
formed by those ertgnizautin those matters, than 1000/.” 

A ])retty state of society is this, where the blessings of God tf> man 
are suflered to perish upon the earth,#, while thousands arO\ind are 
starving— and all because the proprietor and the labourer differ upon 
the question of transubstantiation. 

i - 

27/A. Who can have forgotten the Count Victoirc de Soligny of 
Mr. Colburn—the Count Tims of Blackwood? Ilis countship has at 
length found a formidable rival in ” Theodore Elbert,ja young Swede’’— 
one of the choicest illuminati of the Athenaeum, We must beg to 
explain that this is no longer “ Mr. Buckingham’s Athenmum”—the 
literary journal of the enterprising, observing, acute, matter-of-fact 
Mr. Buckingham :—but that its conduct has fallen into the humls of 
a set of dreaming, half Platonic, half Jacob Behmenite mystics, who 
fancy themselves born to purge the intellectual film from the eyes of 
all our race; to hasten that happy period when the human mind shall 
reject all experimental knowledge and despise all useful arts;—and 
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to be the prophets of a tenth Avatar, when man, living; in a blessed 
heaven of pure contemplatiou, shall subject all animate and in¬ 
animate matter to his mere volition, without etnjjloying any of 
the ordinary instruments which we, weak and blinded wretches, 
are compelled to use. This is a precious theory to be especially 
promulgated in a weekly journal, which, if it be worth anything, 
ought to keep a sharp eye upon the doings of the existing world, 
without losing itself in cloister reveries, and in freaks of imagination, 
which would render philosophy and absurdity convertible terms. 
The “ Literary Gazette,” with its diligent hunting after novelties,—its 
careful attention to the interesting facts of modern literature—its 
adaptation to the acquirements of general readers, without which 
quality a periodical miscellany might as well be written in Hebrew— 
is, in spite of its puns, worth a cart-load of these dreaming Athe- 
iiajums* “ Theodore Elbert, a young Swede,” is a great traveller, and 
a greater philosopher, who describes London and the Isle of Wight,—is 
perfectly satisfied that the anchor-makers at Portsmouth know nothing 
of their trade,—se€s the sun set “ in his best style,” upon every occasion • 
when he wishes to write verses,—and gives us the most accurate and 
impartial accounts going of “ the English Periodical Press,” This 
profound metaphysician tells us “the being of an Englishman has no 
great cycle which it would accomplish between the cradle and the 
grave and “ we live not in the duration of time, but amid a succes¬ 
sion of moments.” How we could live in the duration of time, with¬ 
out passing through a succession of moments, we are not at pre¬ 
sent informed. However, this is prefatory to an account of “ the 
English Periodical Press.” The “ Edinburgh Review',” this learned 
tuinip acquaints us, “ is full, from beginning to end, of gross 
inconsisteriijies and contradictions, and, above all, of discrepancies in 
principles —but its grounds, however, are generally fair and just.” 
—Now, if grounds are fair and just, we do not see how discrepancies 
in “ principles ” can arise, unless things which are opposed and dis¬ 
crepant may be each fair and just—which we do not exactly perceive. 
The opinions of the Edinburgh Reviewer upon politics, he says, “ arc 
entirely drawn from the outward phenomena, * and arc, therefore, “ a 
fair and flourishing tree, but with little rook beneath, and hollowness 
at the core.” These people ol‘ the mystic school hate Bacon and 
Locke for having«built philosophy upon “ outward phenomena—and 
it is with just the same power of adaptation to the wants of mankind, 
which the Transcendental philosophy applies, that they would erect 
the science of politics upon what they call “ the idea which the na¬ 
tion they address should seek to realize,” and not “ upon the out¬ 
ward phenomena, which it is de.sired to change and remedy.” It is 
thus that it is vulgar, unstatesmaiflike, uuideal, to speak of such 
“ outward phenomena,” as the distractions of Ireland, the inade¬ 
quacy of our criminal laws for the prevention of crime; the principles 
of free trade as opposed to old monopolies, the advantage; of educa¬ 
tion —but the mind of the politician, who desires to serve hi.s coun¬ 
try, must be filled with an abstract. “ idea,” which soars far above 
these “ outward phenomena”—the same sort of “ idea” of the 
actual world which pervades Mr. Coleridg-e’s lay sermons, and of 
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which the great anti only merit is, that nobody but himself ever iiiider- 
Btood a word about it; and which certainly none but the writers of the 
Athenseum will ever waste their time in attemptinjj to understand. 
“ The Frasrment from the Travels of a young Swede" goes on to fur¬ 
nish us with the most minute history of j,he Quarterly, the West- 
min'ster, the New Monthly, Blackwood, the London, the Monthly, and 
the Gentleman's—not at all wonderful in a foreigner, whose opportu¬ 
nities for studying the peneiralia of our literature must have been^sur- 
prisingly many. For ourselves, he knows all the secret history of our 
management, from the days of John Scott to the present hour ; and 
we confess; that it is gratifying to our vanity to find that Theodore 
Elbert, the young Swede, and the mystics of the Athenajum, have ■no¬ 
thing worse to say of us, than that the “ Magazine is now a strange, 
undigested mass—in some papers excellent, iii some very trivial, in 
many very foolish.” We had expected abuse much m»re vio¬ 
lent, instead of this damning with faint praise. We endeavour to 
be intelligible and useful; and to treat practically, upon practical 
things. We have no sympathies with critics who have accpiired, from 
nature and education, “ a preference of the vapid to the solid, of the 
possible to the actual, of the impossible to both ; of theory to practice, 
of contradiction to reason, and of absurdity to common sense— 
critics who, in their hatred of every thing real and tangible in litera¬ 
ture, as well as in politics, have lately promulgated this edict, that 
“ Mr. Crabbe is no poet!” We shall have a word or two to say upon 
that point in our next. - 

2Sth. It is an amazing thing that statesmen cannot be permitted to 
die, as other peojile do, of fevers, of indigestion, of apoplexies,—in¬ 
stead of all surrendering their lives to every puny mortification which 
can present itself—the hatred of a faction, or the squib of q .vamphleer. 
Poets, indeed, may be more sensitive, and so may lovers. Keats might 
have been “ puflcd out by an article,” but we cannot believe that of 
Canning. Old cabinet-ministers and parliament oratoi s are made of 
sterner stuff. A wriler in the Journal dcs Debaishas got up something 
of the same story i bout the Emperor Alexander, of all men in the 
world ! “ The Emperor Alexander died of grief, at the perplexities 

into which the policy of* Prince Mettemich had thrown him.*' We 
should as soon believe that the Duke of Wellington is dying of grief 
for the speech of Mr Dawson at Derry. No, no. . Tlie people who 
die of grief, (if any die, which we doubt,) are those who labour and 
starve, who sue and find no hope, who are world-weary, and sick at 
heart for blighted hopes and unrealized promises—Psha! what has 
this to do with politics! 

28<A. What an extraordinary "hatred the Lcadenhall-street people 
have of the pre^s. It is prophetic. They cannot gag it at home, and 
they therefore‘are constantly desiring penalties for its restraint or ex¬ 
tinction, within their own region of dominatibn. The supreme court 
of Bengal has promulgated an order, prohibiting any one connected 
with the Company from entering into any proprietary or editorship of 
local newspapers. Thus, as scarcely any one is allowed to go to India 
but in. some place of trust under ihe Company, they not only put a 
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direct limit to the numbers of persons engfaged in the conduct of 
papers, but they throw a stiofma over the whole c(Mte, renderings it un¬ 
safe and dishonourable for any man in the ser^'ice, whether civil or 
military, to express a public opinion upon a public question. 
The time is indeed approaching, when the Company will have terrors 
of the press:—but its power against their abuses will not be put lorlh 
in India. “ Here is the tug of war.” The charter has only a short 
lease to*run. 


29ih. The Times, presuming upon our intelligence and all that, 
sneers at the native Bengal papers, for their minute details of the 
movements of the kings and rajahs of India, as if the English papers 
never recorded such important matters, as the Timc% is pleased to call 
these things. We will give a specimen of these Eastern absurdities ; 
and an English parallel from the Times of the previous day 

“ On the 17th of February, the Moorsheedzadahs and others wailed 
upon the king, and their compliments were graciously accepted. When 
his TMaJestyVSuwaree returnedtrom Kokurail,the brothers of the King, 
Mirza Hajee, and other Ameers, were in •attendance with presents. 
After breakfast, and witnessing a Nautch, the King retired to the 
Bungalow on the margin of the river, to peruse the newspapers sup^ 
])lied by Yatimad-oo-doiilali.” 

“ Ills Majesty came in state to the Castle, escorted by a detach¬ 
ment of Life Guards, and came from the Royal Lodge down the long 
walk, and passed under the new arch to the priiate entrance of the 
castle. At the conclusion of the Council, the King left in a pony- 
chaise for Virginia Water, followed by the officers of his household.” 

Mitiei e is die difference ? 


ANATOMY. 

At the ^c^y latest hour at which we could avail ourselves of it for the 
purposes of our M.^gazine, we have received the “ Report fiom the 
Select Committee on Anatomy.” This voluminous jjaper apjiears to 
us one of the most carefully prepared documents of the Session ; and 
a system Jias been, pursued in its arrangement, which it were exceed¬ 
ingly desirable to intioduce generally into these valuable records of 
the prticeedmgs of Committees. Every question in the evidence is 
•separately numbered, and in the margin of the Report itself constant 
reference is made to these authorities; so that the reader may at once 
refer to the actual words of the witness, for the proof of the opinions 
expressed by the Committee. As the subject upon which this docu¬ 
ment treats is one of the greatest importance to the general well-being 
of the community, and most particularly interesting to all the mem¬ 
bers of a very numcroussand distinguished prpfession, we have felt it 
our duty to prcjiare a careful abridgement of the Report, earnestly 
entreating all classes of our readers seriously to consider how much of 
the public safety depends upon the introduction of some system, which 
may remedy the evils here pointed uut. \^hether that recommended 
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by the Committee be the best, is not so easy to determine; but it is 
quite clear that, unless the prejudices which exist amongst the humbler 
classes of our countrymen—not against the exhumation ol the dead, 
for we should never desire to see these feelings profaned—but against 
post-itiortem examinations, be not removed, and they can only be 
removed by patient and dispassionate argument, the art of surgery 
must decline, among us, and, with its decline, the safety and the hap¬ 
piness of all classes of the community, but especially of the poor, must 
be sacrificed. 

The Committee have principally obtained their oral information from 
the eminent Surgeons, and Professor® and Students of Anatomy in 
London. A very valuable correspondence is also given in the appen¬ 
dix to the Report, communicating the practice of the provincial schools. 
They have inquired into the nature of the difficulties which the anato¬ 
mists have to contend with, whether arising out of the state of the 
law, or an adverse feeling on the part of the people; they have traced 
the evil consequences arising out of these difficulties ; and they have 
called witnesses, to shew in what manner the wants of the anatomist 
are provided for in seveml foreign schools. An enquiry, branching 
into such voluminous details, must offer matter of singular interest; 
and the collected opinions of the most eminent professors of the day 
must render the whole of this evidence of the greatest importance to 
the medical world. 

Previous to the time of William Hunter there were no regular dis¬ 
secting schools in this country; and the students had no opportunity 
of exercising themselves hi the most important practice connected with 
the light discharge of their future duties. Dr. William Hunter first 
established such a school in 1746; and under his successors, this 
school has gone on rapidly increasing. 

Tile number of anatomical students resorting to London, shortly 
after the breaking out of the war with France, amounted to 200. 
Their number in the year 1798 is computed at 300: and Mr. Brookes, 
in a calculation in 1823, then reckoned their number to be 1000. It 
appears from the returns now furnished by the teachers of the different 
schools in London, that their number at present is somewhat above 
800: the diminution in the number since the year 1823 being the 
consequence, probably, of the pupils resorting to foreign schools, the 
advantages of which wore less knowi} at the former jieriod than they 
are at the present. 

Although the students now attending the schools of anatomy in 
London exceed 800, not more than 500 of this number actually dis¬ 
sect. The duration of their studies in London is usually sixteen 
months, and dining that time the number of subjects with which every 
student in surgery ought to be supplied, appears from the evidence 
(although there is some difference on this point) to be not less than 
three; two being required for learning the structme of the parts of 
the body, and one the mode of operating. ‘The total number of sub- 
jeiits actually dissected in the schools of London, in one year, is stated 
to be no greater than from 450 to 500, which is after the rate of less 
than one subject for each dissecting student; a proportion wholly in¬ 
sufficient for the purposes of comji^tc education. 
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The means of supplyinf^ the subjects for the schools of LotkIoii, 
from the time of T)r. Hunter down to the present time, have been 
principally dibinterinent. For some time after the first establishment 
of dissecting” schools, while the number of teachers and students was 
small, and the demand for subjects very limited, the means which 
were resorted to for obtaining a supply were ade<iuate to the wants of 
the students, and bodies were obtained in abundance and cheaply. 
The exhumators, at that time, were few, and circumspect in their pro¬ 
ceedings ; detection was rarc,'^ the offence was little noticed by the 
public, and was scarcely regarded as penal. But the number of stu¬ 
dents and teachers ha\ing gr^tly increased, and with them the de¬ 
mand lor subjects, and the number of exhumators, detection became 
Irequeiit. 

In jjroportion as the public became vigilant, the laws relating to 
sc])ulture were interpreted and executed with increasing rigour; and 
as the price of subjects rose with the difficulty of obtaining them, the 
premium for bre-dking the laws increased with the penalty. The 
exhumators have increased in number, and being now treated as cri¬ 
minals, became of a more desperate and dcgi^ded character. 

The price of a subject, about thirty years ago, was from one to two 
guineas; the teacher now pays from eight to ten guineas; and the 
price has risen even to sixteen guineas. 

Nor is it only of a precarious, insufficient, and expensive mode of 
obtaining subjects that the cultivators of anatomy complain—it is by 
the law, not as regards the exhumators, but as it affects themselves, 
that they aie aggrie\ed. • 

The first reported case of a trial for disinterment is that of Rex 
V. LyNii^hi the year 1788, when the Court of King’s Bench, on a 
motion mrtlTiNBrrest of judgment, decided it to be a misdemeanour to 
carry away a dead body from a churchyard, although for the purpose 
of dissection, as being an offence contra bonos mores and common 
decency. In this state the law on the subject of disinterment, as inter¬ 
preted by the Court of King’s Bench, appears to have remained, until 
the present year ; when Davies and another were tried and convicted 
at the assizes at Lancaster, and subsequently received the sentence of 
the court sitting at Westminster, having taken into their possession, 
with intent to dissect, a dead body, at the time knowing the same to have 
been unlawJ^Uy disinterred. A *espectable teacher of anatomy, resid¬ 
ing at Liverpool, had been tried and found guilty on a similar indict¬ 
ment at the quarter sessions at Kirkdale, in the month of February in 
the same year. It is stated, that there is scarcely a student or teacher 
of anatomy in England, who under the law, if rightly thus interpreted, 
is not indictable for a misdemeanour. 

The Committee have very truly and forcibly stated the nature of the 
duty of the surgical student, to dbtain, before entering into practice, the 
most perfect knowledge he is able of his profession. The knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the human body; he can only obtain by 
frequent dissection. The law requires from him, very properly, a certifi¬ 
cate of his proficiency in this particular before he is intrusted to prticr 
lise for himself; and yet the law forbids him the means by whicli he 
can alone attain this proficiency. The consequence is that the English 
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schools nro becoming' deserted ; and this, of itself, must lead to a degra¬ 
dation of tile science amongst us—to say nothing of the impolicy of 
our ilejiendence in a matter so essential to tiie public interests, upon 
the continnnnce of a state of peace. Two hundred English students of 
anatomy are now pursuing their course of instruction at Paris; and 
it is probable that the English schools would be abandoned altogether, 
but for the regulations of the College of Surgeons. 

But it is not only to the student, while learning the rudiments of 
the science, and to the teacher, while endeavouring to improve it, that 
dissection is necessary, and the operation of the law injurious. It is 
essential also to the practitioner, tha< during the whole'course of his 
professional career he should dissect, in order to keep up his stock of 
knowledge, and to practise frequently on the dead subject, lest, by 
venturing to do so unskilfully ou the living, he expose his patients to 
imminent peril. He is reqvlired, also, in many important Cases, civil 
and criminal, to guide the judgment of judges and of jurors; and 
W’ould be rebuked were he to confess, uj)on any such occasion, that, 
from having neglected the practice of dissection, he was unable to 
throw light upon a point*at issue in that science which he professed. 
He i.s liable, in a civil action, to damages for errors in practice, due to 
professional ignorance; though at the same time he may be visited 
with penalties as a criminal, for endea\ curing to take the only means 
of obtaining professional knowledge. 

The Committee very truly state that “ independently of the bearings 
of the question on the interests of medical practitioners, and on the 
health of the communis, the system pursued is productive of great 
evil, by training up a race of men in habits eminently calculated to 
debase them, and to prepare them for the commission of violent and 
daring offences. So long as there is no legalized mod^s^'u** supplying 
the dissecting schools, so long the practice of disinterment will con¬ 
tinue.” 

• We now arrive at the remedy sugge.sted for these undeniable evils. 

The administration of all the hospitals at Paris, since the period 
of the Revolution, has been confided to a public board of management. 
The rule at the ho.spital is, that every patient who dies shall be at¬ 
tended by a priest, and that, after the performance of the n.snal cere¬ 
monies of the Catholic church, the body shall be removed from the 
chapel attached to the hospital, to the dead-room, and there remain 
for twenty-four liour^, if not sooner claimed by the relatives. Bodies 
may be examined after death, by the medical officers attached to an 
hospital, in order to ascertain the cause of death, but may not be dis¬ 
sected by them. A body, if claimed by the*friends after examination, 
is sewn up in a clean cloth before being delivered to them. If not 
claimed within twenty-four hours after death, after being enveloped in 
a cloth in a similar manner, it is sedt, in the manner hereafter de- 
sepbed, to one of the dissecting schools. 

^here are no private dis.secting schools* at Paris, but two public 
^es, that of the Ecplc de IVit^dccinc, and that adjoining the Hdpital 
ide la Pititi. These arc supplied exclusively from the different hospitals 
and from tlie institutions for maintaining paupers, the supply from 
certain of these establislimeuts being appropriated, to one school, and 
that from the remaining establishments to the other.' 
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It is the opinion of almost all the witnesses, that the adoption in 
this country of a plan, sSimilar in most respects to that which prevails 
in France, would alfford a simple and adequate remedy for the existing 
evils. They recommend that the bodies of those who* during life, 
have been maintained at the public charge, and who ^ie in workhouses, 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, should, if not claimed by the 
next of kin within a certain time after death, be given up, under proper 
regulations, to the anatomist; and some of tlie witnesses would 
extend the same rule to the unclaimed bodies of those who die in 
prisons, penitentiaries, and other places of confinement. In the hospitals 
which supply subjects to the anatomical schools of France and Italy, 
religious rites are paid to the dead, before giving up the bodies for dis¬ 
section; in the plan proposed for this country, most of the witnesses 
recommend that the performance of religious rites should be deferred 
until after dissection, and they are anxious that the anatomist should 
be required, under adequate securities, or a system of effective super¬ 
intendence, to cause to be administered, at his own expense, to the 
bodies which he dissects, religions solemnities, and the usual rites of 
burial. 

It appears from the returns obtained by the Committee from 127 
of the parishes situate in London, Westminster, and Southwark, or 
their immediate vicinity, that out of 3744 persons who died in the 
workhouses of these parishes in the year 1827, 3103 were buried at 
the parish expense ; and that of these, abojit 1108 were not attended 
to their graves by any relations. It may* be inferred from those 
returns which have been procured, that the supply to be obtained from 
this sofmsgjilone, would be many times greater than that now obtained 
by disintermt'nt. The Committee decidedly recommend this plan; 
and thus argue against the popular notions that may prevent its adop¬ 
tion ;— 

“ If it be an object deeply interesting to the .feelings of the commu¬ 
nity that the remains of friends and relations should rest undisturbed, 
that object can only be effected by giving up for dissection a certain 
portion of the whole, in order to preserve the remainder from disturb¬ 
ance. Exhumation is condemned as seizing its objects indiscriminately; 
as, in consequence, exciting apprehensions in the minds of the whole 
community; and as outraging iif the highest degree, when discovered, 
the feelings of relations. If selection then be necessary, what bodies 
ought to be selected but the bodies' of those, who have either no known 
relations whose feelings would be outraged, or such only as, by not 
claiming the body, would* evince indifference on the subject of dissec¬ 
tion ?" 

Some jiortion of the evidence is very satisfactory, as adducing facts 
to prove that the feelings of aversion to dissection are on the decline. 
In those parish infirmaries where the bodies of those who die are ex¬ 
amined, as the practice has become common, it‘has been viewed with 
les« jealousy: in those hospitals where a similar rule prevails, neither 
patients themselves are deterred from applying for admission, nor 
their relatives on their behalf: the addition of public dissecting-rooms 
to hospitals has not produced any diminution in the number of appli¬ 
cations for relief within the walls of those hospitals ; and by reasoning 
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witli llic friends of those who die, and by explaining to them how im- 
poHant it is to the aft of healing, that examinution shouhl take jdacc 
uller death, they may usually be brought to consent to the bodies of 
tiieir friends being examined. Hence it is argued, that in invohiug 
the subject of dissection in mystery, as has hitherto been the case, the 
public have been treated injudiciously; that with proper ])recautions, 
and the light of public discussion to guide them, they njay be juade 
to perceive the inii)ortance of the study generally, and the reasonable¬ 
ness of the particular measure now contemplated ; and that when they 
come to regard it as the means of suppressing exhumation, they will 
receive it with favour, and finally acquiesce in it. 

The legislative measure which most of the witnesses arc desirous 
of, in order to enable them to carry the plan into eflect, is the rvjical 
of an existing law, which would subject to penalties those who iniaht 
be concerned in carrying the proposed plan into execution : the} wish 
for au enactment, permissive and not mandatory, declaring that )t 
shall not be deemed illegal for the governors of workhouses, &c., and 
for anatomists, the former to dispose of, the latter to receive and to 
dissect, the bodies of those dying in such workhouses, &c., such bodies 
not having been claimed, within a time to be specified, by any imme¬ 
diate relations, and due provision being made for the invariable per¬ 
formance of funeral rites. 

Amongst the measures that have been suggested for Icsseuing the 
dislike of the public to djssection, is that of rei)caliug the clause ol the 
Act of Geo. li. which directs that the bodies of luurdciers ‘•Ijall be 
given up to be anatomized. As it is manifest that the clause in cpjcs- 
tioii must create a strong and mischievous prcjiidica agaiust,.*' ^*j)rac- 
tice of anatomy, the Committee think themselves justifit^t* in conclud¬ 
ing, that more evil than good results from its continuance. 

The conclusion of the report is very forcible :— 

“ The Committee consider that they would imperfectly discliarge 
their duties, if they did not state their conviction of the iinporlaiice to 
the public interests of the subject of their inquiries. As the members 
of the profession are well educated, so is their alnlity incioa>ed to re¬ 
move or alleviate human suffering. As the science of anatomy has 
improved, many operations formerly thought necessary Jmve bten 
altogether dispensed with; most of tlfose retained have been rendered 
more simple, and many new ones have been ])erformed, to the saving 
of the lives of j)atients, which were formerly thought impossible. To^ 
neglect the practice of dissection, would lead to the greatest aggrava¬ 
tion of human misery; since anatomy, if not* learned by that piactice, 
must bc» learned by mangling the living. Though all classes arc 
deeply interested in aftbrding protection to the study of anatom}, yet 
the popr and middle classes are the mo.st so; they will be tlie most 
bcQc^fed by jiromoting it, and the principal sufferers by discouraging 
it. The rich, when they require professional assistance, can afford to 
employ those who have acquired the reputation of practising success- 
fiilly. It is on the poor that the inexperienced commence their prac¬ 
tice, and it is to the poor thgt the practice of the lower order of prac¬ 
titioners is confined. It is, therefore, for the interest of the ]>oor espe¬ 
cially, that professional education should be rendered cheap and of 
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easy attainment; that the lowest order of practitioners (which is the 
most numerous,) and the students on their first entry into practice, 
may be found well instructed in the duties of their profession.” 

Our limits would not allow us, if we were so inclined, to discuss the 
plan recommended by the Committee; but we may pfobably reserve 
its consideration for a future Number. 


THE EDITOR’S ROOM.—No. VI. 

The number of neui books is so exceediijgly small, that we should ofier 
but a meagre entertainment if we attempted a notice of them. We 
liave on our tables some octavos on surgery and geometry—duodecimos 
o)« grammar and ariihmetic—and pretty pocket nianuals of geograjjhy 
and geology. Wc have also a ])oein or two—and one romance from 
the Cennau. Out of these materials we somewhat despair of making 
•>ii agreeable dozen jjages ; and, therefore, we shall turn our backs, for 
one month, uj)on the literature of our own country, and cross the 
Atlantic in search of instruction and amusement. 

There are threa Quarterly Reviews now published in the United 
Stales; one at Boston, one at Philadel])hia, and one at Clmr]esn)n. 
They are each exceedingly creditable .specimens of the talents and altain- 
nients of our brethren of the New World; •and we, whatever others 
may think, feel a real satisfaction, somewhat approaching to j)ride, in 
belioWing the English language cultivated with such success, and made 
the in57j!ft»:5a;it of dilfusing so much valuable information through, 
countries where the rude dialect of the Indian savage was, a century ago, 
the only medium of communicating the commonest thoughts and de¬ 
sires of the wihl huntsman’s life. The spread of our native tongue over 
tl.v, widest and fairest j)ortions of the globe is a remarkable example of 
the influence of a great commercial nation in tlie civilization of man¬ 
kind; and it is more than probable that, in a very few years, the use 
of the English will as far exceed that of all other languages, as did the 
Spanish within a century after the discovery of the passage of the Cape. 

The North American Revicy, published at Boston, is now in its 
^Oth number. This work is well known in England, and is distin- 
{^ished, if not for its brilliancy, for its calm good sense, and its general 
freedom from national ])rejudices. 

The first article of the. number before us (July, 1828) is a sort of 
historical view of the relations of Great Britain with her North Ameri¬ 
can colonies. The writer is contented to place facts before us, rather 
than opinions ; and these facts warrant us in beliepng that it is tlie 
duty of our government to quiet the irritation which Has been observed 
between the principal delej^ate of the executive power, and the second 
branch of the legislative body of Lower Canada. The reviewer tliirik.s 
that “ probably before long, the British government will come to some 
decisive measure, cither to satisfy or to silence the pretences of its 
Canadian population.” He further states lliat incessant attention is 
paid to the fortifications of Quebec, and that wc arc constantly en- 
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deavouriiifif to g^ive them a strength, which may in time make of the 
capital of Lovxer Canada, a rival of the impregnable fortresses of Eu¬ 
rope." Let us satisfy, rather than silence, “ pretensions " if they are at 
all reasonable. “ Impregnable fortre'^ses ” are weak barriers against 
a contented population 

A review of Compagnoni’s “ Storia dell’ America,” a popular his¬ 
tory of the New World, printed at Milan, affords us the tbllowing in¬ 
teresting explanation of the source from which this great portion of the 
globe derived its name:— 

* Our author-yields assent, we perceive, to the old hypothesis of the dis¬ 
ingenuous conduct of Americus in giving his name to the continent, in dero¬ 
gation of the just claims of its discoverer. We accordingly feel justified in 
the renewed assertion of the facts published in our journal some years ago, 
tending to vindicate the reputation of the Florentine. It is well known that 
all writers, contemporary with the discovery of America, distinguished it by 
the appellation of the Tsew 'World; by which name, or that of the Indies, it 
is called to this day in Spain. All the Portuguese histoiians of IJrazil, and 
many of the old writers on;the subject of that country among other nations, 
alike concur in stating that Brazil was originally denominated America, in 
honour of Vespucci. The application of the name to the whole of the New 
World was a later thing, and happened in the follow^ing manner:—For fifty 
yeai's after thediscoveiy of this Continent, most (we may perhaps very safely 
say all) of the maps published in Europe treated the New World as if it 
wore a group of islands, few portions of it having been thoroughly explored, 
and it being some time l)efore the true geography even of those portions was 
universally understood. Thus Florida, Cuba, Hispaniola, Venezuela, and 
Brazil, under the name of America, were depicted in the maps as islands. It 
gradually became known that the land stretched uninterruptedly far south 
along the region called America, and this supposed island wa^I.fretore 
gradually increased in size on the maps, until, % the time 4?Sittlie actual 
state of the facts became well established, the island of America had 
extended itself on cither hand so far as to occupy substantially the very 
space upon the globe, which belongs to the southern continent. Meantime, the 
tracts of land that were really islands retained their primitive names, while 
the name of America having spread with the growing expansion of the 
region to wliich it was originally affixed, was left in the possession of the 
new meaning it thus accidentally acquired. All this happened, not merely 
without any contrivance on the part of Vespucci, or any scheme to injure the 
reputation, or appropriate to himself the fame of Columbus, with whom he 
remained on terms of the most cordial and. confidential intimahy to the day 
of his death,—but so far iVas Vespucci from contributing to bring about the 
result, that no acts of his could possibly have produced the series of mis¬ 
takes by which it was occasioned. It is due to justice, that all these facts 
should be borne in mind, whenever the mere good luck of the name of 
America should afford aipiment for questioning tlie integrity of Vespucci.’ 

A Monsieur Droz has published a little book, “ Sur I’Art d’etre 
Heureuxin which, according to the Reviewer, he describes the in¬ 
dependence of idleness as the summum bonum. Idleness, we admit, 
|H»*a good thing in its Way; but, like roost other good thing*., requires 
to be taken in moderation. The Reviewer talks very sensibly on these 
matters:— 

'The common sense of the world is against M. Droz on the main point, 
and in favour of the pursuit of some honest employment, as one of the most 
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eflBcacious means for attainin? liappiness. All the principal books are 
agreed in this. What say.s Voltaire, for example,—a high. authority with 
our author ? Lp travail cloignr dr nous trois grands mnu.v, le vice, le he- 
soin, et I' ennui. ‘ Labour secures us against three great evils, vice, want, 
■and ennui: What says Dr. Franklin, ‘ the pride of the new world,’—the 
magnus Apollo of Mr. Droz ? If our author would know, let him read 
Poor llichiird, Le Bonhomme Richard, the French translate it, where he 
will find but slender encouragement to be idle. We cannot indeed but ex¬ 
press our wonder, that a writer, whose chief purpose seems to be to incul¬ 
cate the advantages of idleness, should have selected the author of the ‘Way 
to Wealth,’ as his guide, philosoi)l*er, and friend. Finally, what says the 
Bible ? P’or we take it for granted, that Mr. Dorez is a good Christian, and 
will acknowledge the authority of the precepts of the wise king of Israel: 
The Epicurean practice of lying in bed an hour or two in thv^ morning, in 
order to ruminate upon the pleasure of having nothing to do through the 
day, is alluded to by Solomon in no very flattering terras. ‘ As the door 
turneth upon ils hinges, so doth the slothful man in his bed.’ Does Mr, 
Droz conceive, that the happiness of a wise and good man consists in imi¬ 
tating the mechanical action of a door turning upon its hinges ? ‘ So shall 

thy poverty come as one that traveiletli, and lhy#vant as an armed man.’ 
Are puveriy and ivant the chief elements of happiness? Even the weaker 
sex are exhorted to be up betimes and-doing. The pattern wife ‘riseth 
while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eatelh not the bread of idleness.’ Her place, 
it seems, is no sinecure; but what reward has she for her trouble ? ‘ Her 
children rise up ami call her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.’ Approved Ijy her husliand, honoured by her children, the pride and 
loie of all around her, our busy, little housewife k, after all, not so badly 
off. Can Mr. Droz promise his fair disciples anything better than this, as a 
reward for being idle ? We apprehend not. 

* Acdh«i't^1o our belief, the common sense of the world is therefore, as 
we have alreau"}*remarked, against Mr. Droz on this point, and in favour of 
the diligent pursuit ot some regular occupation, as a principal element of 
happiness. It is true that we hear at times, from the Italians, of the doles 
far mente, or the delight of having nothing to do ; but even in the same 
(^uaiter, there are not w anting respectable authorities in favour of a differ¬ 
ent systfem. The Marijuess of Spinola, an Italian general, celebrated for 
his military exploits in the war of the independence of tho Netherlands, 
passed the latter part of his life in retirement, upon a handsome pension, 
and of course in trie full fruition of the doles far niente; but being one of 
those persons without occupation, who are also unoccupied, he found him¬ 
self (as usual^ happens, even acco«Ung to our author, with gentlemen of 
this description) rather ill at ease. While in this situation, he was informed 
of the death of one of his ancient comrades of inferior rank in the army, a 
captain perhaps, or possibly a colonel; and upon inquiring into the nature 
of his disease, was answered,.that he died of having nothing to do. Mor't 
della malatUa di non tenere niente a fare. BvLSta, -replied the unhappy 
Marquis, with a strong feeling of s'ympathy in the fate of his departed 
brother of the war, hastaper un generals. * ’Tis enough to have killed him, 
had he been a general.* 

* Such, even on Italian authority, are the pleasures of doles far niente. 
They appear to be enjoyed in ftie same way m other ranks and walks of life. 
Read, lor example, in Lafontaine, the story of the cheerful cobbRr, rendered 
miserable by a present of a hundred crowns, and finally returning in desjiair 
to lay them at the feet of his would-be benefactor, and recover his good 
humour and his last. Behold the luckless schoolboy, torn from his natural 
occupation on some Thursday or Saturday aflemocnit and perishing under 
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deavourin^ “ to give them a strength, which may in time make of the 
capita] of Low er Canada, a rival of the impregnable fortresses of Eu¬ 
rope.” Let us satisfy, rather than silence, “ pretensions ” if they are at 
all reasonable, “ Impregnable fortre.'ses ” are weak barriers against 
a contented population. 

A review of Compagnoni’s “ Storia dell’ America,” a popular his¬ 
tory of the New World, printed at Milan, affords us the following in¬ 
teresting explanation of the source from which this great portion of the 
globe derived its name:— 

• 

‘ Our author-yields assent, we perceive, to the old hypothesis of the dis¬ 
ingenuous conduct of Americus in giving his name to the continent, in dero¬ 
gation of the just claims of its discoverer. We accordingly feel ju.sti{ied in 
the renewed assertion of the faets published in our journal some years ago, 
tending to vindicate the reputation of the Florentine. It is well known that 
all writers, contemporary with the discovery of America, distinguished it by 
the appeUatioR of the New‘World; by wliicli name, or that of the Indies, it 
is called to this day in Spain. All the Portuguese historians of Brazil, and 
many of the old writers on Jhe subject of that country among other nations, 
alike concur in stating that Brazil was originally denominated America, in 
honour of Vespucci. The application of the name to the whole of the New 
World was a later thing, and happened in the following manner:—For fifty 
years after the discovery of this Continent, most (we may perhaps very safely 
say all) of the maps published in Europe treated the New World as if it 
were a group of islands, few portions of it having been thoroughly explored, 
and it being some time before the true geography even of those portions was 
universally understood. Thus Florida, Cuba, Hispaniola, Venezuela, and 
Brazil, under tlie name of America, were depicted in the maps as islands. It 
gradually became known that the land stretched uninterruptedly far south 
along the region called America, and this supposed island was/h^efore 
gradually increased in size on the maps, until, by the time ^at the actual 
state of the fac'ts became well established, the island of America had 
extended itself on either hand so far as to occupy substantially the very 
space upon the globe, which belongs to the southern continent. Meantime, the 
tracts of land that were really isfands retained their primitive names, while 
the name of America haying spread with the growing expansion of the 
region to which it was originally affixed, was lelt in the possession of the 
new meaning it thus accidentally acquired. All this happened, not merely 
without any contrivance on the peart of Vespucci, or any scheme to injure the 
reputation, or appropriate to himself the fame of Columbus, with whom he 
remained on terms of the most cordial and confidential intimafty to the day 
of his. death,—but so far w^as Vespucci from contributing to bring about the 
result, 'that no acts of his could possibly have produced the series of mis¬ 
takes by which it was occasioned. It is due to justice, that all these facta 
should be borne in mind, whenever the mere good luck of the name of 
America should afford argument for questioning the integrity of Vespucci.’ 

A Monsieur Droz has published a little book, “ Sur I’Art d’etre 
Heureuxin which, according to the Reviewer, he describes the in¬ 
dependence of idleness as the summum honum. Idleness, we admit, 
is a good thing m its Way; but, like most other good thing.s, requires 
to be taken in moderation. The Reviewer talks very sensibly on these 
matters:— 

‘ The common sense of the world is against M. Droz on the main point, 
and in favour of the pursuit of some honest employment, as one of the most 
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efficacious means for attaining; happiness. All the principal books are 
agreed in this. What says Voltaire, for example,—a high. authority with 
our author? Lp fmvail doigno do. anas iron grands maiix, le vice, le be- 
soin, et I' o/mni. ‘ Labour secures us against three great evils, vice, want, 
•and enntn.' What says Dr. Franklin, ‘ the pride of the new world,’—the 
magnus Apollo of Mr. Droz ? Jf our author would know, let him read 
Poor Richard, Le Bonhomme Richard, aa the French translate it, where he 
will find but slender encouragement to be idle. We cannot indeed but ex¬ 
press our wonder, that a w'riter, whose chief purpose seems to be to incul¬ 
cate the advantages of idleness, should have selected the author of the ‘Way 
to Wealth,’ as his guide, philosopher, and friend. Finally, what says the 
Bible? For we take it for granted, that l\Ir. Dorez is a good Christian, and 
will acknowledge the authority of the precepts of the wise king of Israel. 
The Epicurean practice of lying m bed an hour or two in the morning, in 
order to ruminate upon the. pleasure of having nothing to do througli the 
day, is alluded to by Solomon in no very flattering terms. ‘ As the door 
turneth upon its hinges, so doth the slothful man in his bed.’ Does Mr, 
Droz couceil?e, that the happiness of a wise and good man consists in imi¬ 
tating the mechanical action of a door turning upon its hinges ? ‘ So shall 
thy poverty come as one that travellelh, and lhy#,vant as an armed man.’ 
Arepoveriy and the chief elements of happiness? Even the weaker 
sex are exhorted to be up betimes and doing. The pattern wife ‘riseth 
while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eatelh not the bread of idleness.’ Her place, 
it seems, is no sinecure; but what reward has she for her trouble? ‘ Her 
children rise up and call her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.’ Approved by her husband, honoured by tier children, the pride and 
love of all around her, our busy, little housewife ic, after all, not so badly 
off. Can Mr. Droz promise his fair disciples anything better tlian this, as a 
reward for being idle ? We ap])rehend not. 

‘ ActlbfciVng to our belief, the common sense of the world is therefore, as 
we have alrmjy*remaiked, against Mr. Droz on this point, and in favour of 
the diligent pursuit of some regular occupation, as a principal element of 
happiness. It is true that we hear at times, from the Italians, of the dolce 
far nientc, or the delight of having nothing to do; but even in the same 
quarter, there are not wanting respectable authorities in favour of a differ¬ 
ent system. The Marquess of Spinola, an Italian general. Celebrated for 
his military exploits in the war of the independence of the Netherlands, 
passed the latter part of his liie in retirement, upon a handsome pension, 
and of course in the full fruition of the dolce far niente; but being one of 
those persons without occupation, who are also unoccypied, he found him¬ 
self (as usually happens, even accoitling to our author, with gentlemen of 
this description) rather ill at ease. While in tliis situation, he was informed 
of the deatli of one of his ancient comrades of inferior rank in the army, a 
captain perhaps, or possibly a colonel; and upon inquiring into the nature 
of his disease, was ansvverod,,that he died of liaving nothing to do. Mori 
della malattia di non tenere niente a fare. A’asto,-replied the unhappy 
Marquis, with a strong feeling of Sympathy in the fate of his departed 
brother of the war, bastaper un generate. ‘ ’Tis enough to have killed him, 
had he been a general.’ 

‘ Such, even on Italian authority, are the pleasures of Wi&dolccfar niente. 
They appear to be enjoyed m ftie same way in other ranks and walks of life. 
Read, lor example, in Lafontaine, the story of the cheerful cobblfir, rendered 
miserable by a present of a hundred crowns, and Anally returning in despair 
to lay them at the feet of his would-be benefactor, and recover his good 
humour and his last. Beiiold the luckless schoolboy, torn from his natural 
occupation on some Thursday or Saturday afternoon, and perishing undcar 
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the-burden of a holiday. See him hanging at his mother’s side, and heggii^ 
her, with tears in his eyes, to give him something to do; while she, poor 
woman, aware that the evil is irremediable, can only console him, by hold¬ 
ing out iJie prospect of a return to school the next day. Observe the 
tradesman who has made his fortune (as the phrase is), and retired from, 
business, or the opulent proprietor enjoying his dignified leisure. How he 
foils at the task of doing nothing; »as a ship without baUast at sea, when it 
falls calm after a heavy blow, labours more without stirring an inch, than 
in going ten knots an hour with a good breeze. How he ‘ groans and 
sweats,’ as Sbakspeare has it, under a happy life I How he cons over at 
night, for the third time, the newspaper (which he read through twice, from 
beginning 1 o end, immediately after breakfast 1 A wealthy capitalist, re¬ 
duced by good fortune to this forlorn condition, has assured us, that he 
often begs the domestics, who are putting his room in order, to prolong the 
operation as much as possible, that he may enjoy again, for a little while, 
the lost delight of superintending and witnessing the performance of useful 
labour. 

‘ But this is not the worst. No sooner does he find himseir in the state 
of unoccupied blessedness, than a host of unwished for visitants (doubtless 
the same with those who took possession of the swept and garnished lodgings 
of him in Scripture) enter on his premises, and declare his body good prize'. 
Dj/s])rpsia (a new name of horror) plucks from his lips the untasted morsel 
and the brimming bowl, bedims his eyes with unnatural blindness, and 
powders his locks with premature old age. Hypochondria (the accursed 
blueis of the fathers) plouirlis his cheeks with furrows, and heaps a perpetual 
cloud upon his brow. Hepatitis (like the vulture of Prometheus) gnaws at 
his liver. Jiheumatism racks his joints; Gout grapples him by the great 
toe; so that what witli ‘(black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,’ the 
poor man suffers martyrdom in every nerve and fibre, until PaLsy or Apo¬ 
plexy, after all the kindness of the tribe, gives him the coup de grace, and 
releases him from his misery. His Elysium is much like that of tbiX'Oeparted 
Grecian heroes in the Odyssey, who frankly avowed to "Ulysses, that they 
would rather be the meanest day-labourers above ground, than reign supreme 
over all the shades below.’ 

This is very lively, and quite true; and it is a consolation to know, 
that what is almost inevitable in London, is by no means of,rare oc¬ 
currence at Boston. We that must work have our compensations. 

A notice of the Remains of Nathaniel Appleton Haven, a member 
of the legal profession in the United States, who distinguished Jiim- 
self by his blameless and benevoler^ life, is introduced by the follow- 
iing general remarks, in which we most thoroughly agree'; and we 
cannot read them without thinking of one man, at least, who has 
turned aside from the highest ambition to work with the humblest of 
us, in the great cause of human improvement;— 

* We venture to hope that the time will come, wh.en usefulness, if it is not 
the measure of greatness, will at least be sure of the applause of men. The 
vvorld has been singularly inattentive to its rights and welfare; it has inva¬ 
riably misapplied that applause, which must b^e the inspiration and guide of 
common ambition. When it is once known that usefulness will secure its 
favour^ it will be like the discovery of a new cbmpass, for guiding a thousand 
adventurers to an innocent and enviable fame. Men of higher principle, 
too, will be animated by the conviction that the world is on their side. We 
think, that whether we consider the difiBculties encountered and sacrifices 
made, or the spirit and energy required to meet th^, nothing is more noble 
arid reviving than examples of men, who, with prospects of wealth that lead 
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to indolence and talents fitted for display, are yet able, fhroufi:h all the mis¬ 
leading opinions of the world and the flatteries of self-love, to discern that 
man’s best interest and glory is to be sorvioeable to his fellow-men; who 
can devote themselves to the gi'eat cause of human improvement, not with 
momentary vigour but persevering resolution; not in its mere attractive 
parts, its pillars and capitals, but in the humbler places where the deep 
foundation is laid; conscious that they never see the result of their labour, 
and doubting sometimes whether it is not wholly vain. Such living sacri¬ 
fices, we think, are even more illustrious than the dying self-devotion of 
martyrs; for it requires more strength to sustain the heart in the weary 
trial of life, than in the short agony of death. Milton complained with rea¬ 
son that men were so earnest to celebrate their destroyers, that they had left 
‘ the better fortitude of patience and heroic martyrdom unsungbut he was 
too far before his age for even his mighty voice to reacli it;—we trust that 
the stern old prophet has found many a heart in our times, to reply to those 
indignant appeals, which found no answering chord in his own.’ 

Our readers, doubtless, have perceived, from the extracts we have 
given, that this review is of a temperate, gentleraajily, and unpre¬ 
judiced character, ’fhere is nothing that we tian see in it, of any jea¬ 
lousy of England and her institutions, or any vain parade of the 
power, the resources, and intelligence of our trans-atlantic brethren. 
It is, indeed, fortunate, that the unnatural animosities of children, 
boasting a common mother, and participating, each very largely, in 
the blessings of a free government, should no longer ])e fomented by the 
passir)ns and prejudices of ignorant andflipj)ant writers, on either side 
the water. It is to the real interest, both of England and America, 
that a constant feeling of kindness should be cherished between 
them those who desire friendship and peace cannot do better than 
proinot?%!.'*’v„common literature, and freely interchange a tribute of 
respect for all those productions which belong to high principles and 
solid learning. 

“ The American Quarterly Review” is printed at Philadeljthia, and 
has yet only reached its tenth number. It apj)ear.s to us well adapted 
for popularity, and c'onvcys a great body of valuable information, 
not very new or very original, but well adapted to the wants of a 
people whose literary habits have yet to be formed. The subjects, 
aud tlie mode of treating them, are rather more elementary than in the 
ISorth American Review; and it i^, perhaps, rather more distinguished 
for a strong religious tone, not in the least allied to fanaticism, but 
very decided. We have read many of the articles with great pleasure 
and improvement; but from their nature they are rather unfertile in 
matters for extract. Frorh a paper on “ the Indian Language and 
Condition, * we extract some remarks, which show the honest spirit of 
the Reviewer with regard to his own country;— 

‘ The sufferings of these people, and their apparent rapid decline, have 
excited, of late years, the commiseration of the humane, and called forth the 
exertions of the benevolent The voice of the people’ of the United States, 
could it be heard, would speak peace to these long harassed tribes. Public 
sentiment has been and is strongly in favour of efforts for the amelioradon 
of their condition, by conveying to them the lights of civilization, and the 
Consolations of pure religion. The attention of the national legislature has 
been repeatedly called to the subject. Laws have been enacted, multiplied. 
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modified, amended—anything but enforced. A department of the general 
government has been organized for the purpose of superintending the con¬ 
cerns, vi'afching over the interests, and promoting the welfare of these people. 
It is not, however, supposed by any that these desirable objects are fully 
attained. The offices of the Indian Department are considered, under the 
existing laws, means ofproviding for importunate applicants, or of extending 
executive patronage. To the majority of the people it is well known that 
the existing system of Indian^igeneies is exerting no salutary or elevating 
influence upon either white men or Indians; and many would rather be 
convinced that the liberal expenditures already made on account of the 
Indian Department have been generally and extensively beneficial, than to 
see those expenditures increased to the extent recommended, 

‘ In this case, which appears to us nearly identified with that of humane 
and Christian feeling, something may yet be done by legislation—something 
by the exertions of those, who, if there be any such, having a knowledge of 
the existing defects and abuses in our laws or their execution, will, without 
prejudice or partiality, hold them forth to the view of the public. 

‘ But if any effort on our part coidd check or arrest the downward career 
of this race, if any extensive or valuable benefits could be extended to them, 
we might hope they woulduccrue from the benevolent exertions of that class 
of men who go among them to teach the elements of the useful arts, and 
the principles of the Christian religion. At several points along our ex¬ 
tended frontier may these disciples of a benevolent religion be met with, 
labouring from day to day, and from year to year, in the slow and difficult 
attempt to give the Indians such a knowledge of letters, and such an en¬ 
largement of ideas, as may enable them to receive and comprehend the iin- 
poilant doctrines of revealed religion. Without any sanguine expectation 
of extensive general improvement in the condition of the Indians, to be 
derived from the adoption among them of the Christian religion, we are 
confident that much good must spring from pure example and industrious 
habits, as well as from the cultivation of the mind irapailed to tb«x;'niklren 
about our mission stations. Here it is that the most earftest efforts are 
made to apply the remedy to the seat itself of the disease, to form the habits, 
to discipline and elevate the minds of these children of the forest, to inure 
them to the practice of patient application—of connected and persevering 
exercises of thought, and thus by degrees eradicate that brand, deeper than 
the colour of the skin, which seems to have marked the Indian for degra¬ 
dation. From the examples of these schools, the Indians have, perliaps, 
deduced the conclusion that numbers of white men can be moved by other 
motives than the thirst lor gain. Our race have thus gained something in 
the estimation of those they would instruct, but it wifi be long before they 
can look upon us with that kind of respect and partiality which wpuld make 
V them eager to adopt our religion. The example of past times, and of liibes 
formerly numerous and powerful, hut now extinct, forbids us to hope for 
great or rapid changes for the better.’ 

We have already alluded to the hostile feeling- which has been en¬ 
gendered towards Great Britain, in the United Stales, by .the intem¬ 
perate attacks of some, of our leading periodicals, particularly the 
“ Quarterly Review.” The tone of that Miscellany has, within these 
tliree years, been greatly impi oved in th^s re.spect. Indeed, it was 
impossible that such an unjust and paltry system of annoyance could 
have been persevered in, if the Reviewer at all pretended (o repre¬ 
sent the opinions of his age; we were, therefore, much jileased with 
a sensible, and, as it appeared to us, liberal paper, in the 73d Num¬ 
ber, on American subjects. The publication before us i.s, however, 
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much out of temper with it; and we quote a few passages, princi¬ 
pally with the intent to show how unkind feelings between nations, 
as between individuals, arc kept alive by little indiscretions, and mu¬ 
tual reproaches;— 

‘ The “ London Quarterly Review," from its earliest existence, has led 
the van in the political, moral, and personal philippics that have poured, 
without ceasing, upon us, ever since we set up in the world for ourselves; 
and, it must be confessed, it has led it like a valiant captain, a very 
Dalghotiy, devoted, body and conscience, to his contracted service, and 
overlesiping every impediment between him and the performance of his orders 
and bounden duty. It has denoanced our goodly territory as the land of 
“ despotism, poverty, and diseaseas if men and nature combined their 
worst influences to curse it; as if our atmosphere was never sweetened by 
the purifying sun ; nor our earth refreshed by kind and feviile showers. And 
yet we do live on increasing and multipljmg, not entirely crushed by our 
despotism*; nor famished by our poverty; nor devoured by disease. Now, 
it is really too much to be reproached with poverty by the loyal subject of a 
monarchy, who counts among his fellow subjects miUiom of paupers, main¬ 
tained by an assessment on the community of nearly ten millions of pounds 
sterling. The author of this intrepid sentence must have looked around for 
an extraordinary burst of applause; and probably received it from his happy 
and more prosperous countrymen.’ 

Now, this throwing of our Poor Laws into our teeth is any thing 
but wise and candid in the American. But he is sore:— 

* The four men of rank and admitted talent, “ who some years ago tra¬ 
versed the greater part, of the United States," we believe, had better oppor¬ 
tunities and better dispositions to speak of us a»we are, than any of “ the 
superabundance of English travellers," who have become the organs of 
calui^nious misrepresenlations, to widen differences between nations that 
everyJTcs* ;;nd liberal feeling ought to draw together; inflaming animosities 
which even self-interest would allay ; and planting prejudices and hatreds to 
misguide and afflict posterity. If we repel such attacks resentfully; if we 
extend that resentment, beyond the immediate offenders, to the whole people 
by whom these vipers are cherished, and their poison greedily swallowed, we 
act but upon a natural feeling of self-defence, and a warranted retaliation. 
When English gentlemen, travelling through our country, shall render us 
more justice, and the English feeling be corrected on our subject, we shall 
cheerfully meet the conciliating spirit; and forbear from recriminations 
forced from us by goads and stings.’ 

We quote another passage, v^ich makes us hope to see the time 
when all this ill blood shall be forgotten, or only recollected to be 
mutually laughed at:— 

‘ It is a truth, that there is among the people of the Uqited States, no 
ungenerous hostility to thoge of England; we feel, in the midst of injury 
and insult, the influence of a common ancestry; a common language, reli¬ 
gion and literature; and they will have our kindness and respect whenever 
they shall choose to deserve and value them, if we are rivals in science, 
ingenuity, and industry, we well may be so, with a just and generous emu¬ 
lation, and not wilh a persecuting, indignant hostility. In proof of the 
general prevalence of our kiiSd disposition towards Ehglishmen, we may refer 
to their various travellers who have visited our country; who, with the 
exception of some that were entitled to no respect in any countiy, agree in 
strong acknowledgments of the good treatment they received everywhere. 
One of them, a British officer, says, that he landed in America, expecting 
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neglfct and even insult wherever he should be known. On leaving us, he 
declares withsre.il stnsibility, that from the moment he set his foot on our 
shore, to that of liis departure, he met with nothing but the most gratifying 
attenl.on, Jibei.ilily, and kindness. It should not be oseilooked, that he 
ti.xvelled tlnongh our lougliest western population. The four gentlemen of 
rank .md talent, alluded to by the lleviewer, will doubtless bear the same 
testimony, for tlicy Irequently did so; the most fordml hospitality was freely 
aeeorded to them ; and their manner of receiving it, gave universal satisfac¬ 
tion How often was it remarked, n sh omnes — We assure the Reviewer, 
that if our “ national feeling" towards England, “ has generally been con- 
sideied as anything but friendly,’’ it is not our fault, but because Englishmen 
liave, generally, maniiested no disposition to engender or reciprocate a 
friendly feeling with us.’ 

We lespect the zeal of this writer to vindicate the manners and in- 
btitiitioTis of his country. Were the public feeling m the United States 
less ardent, the people would not be worth our fiiendship. i 

Of “ the Southern Review,” two numbers only have yet appeared. 
The publication commenced m February, of the present year. It sets 
out by taking the American bull by the horns ; and, perhaps, the very 
novelty of its tone mayrc\uler it popular. Nations do not, soiiietimes, 
object to be laughed at:— 

‘ We Americans take nothing for granted—except, indeed, as it would 
appear from the tone of some recent publications—the immeasurable supe- 
noiity of those who have lived to see this “Age of It eason" over all that 
have not been so fortunate. With this exception, however, (since we must 
needs consider it as such) all poslulales are rigoiously excluded from our 
most approved systems of logic—and,when, in the fulness of time, those 
mathematicians sliall rise up amongst us, who, according to a cheering pio- 
pbecy of Ml. Gnmkt, are to throw into the shade, as intellectual beings, the 
Newtons and the La Places, no less th.an the Euclids and the Aji^niuscs, 
we shall scarcely be satisfied with their improvements in GeoRjctry, unless 
they begin by demonstrating its axioms. We take up all questions de novo, 
and treat every subject of geneial speculation and iilulosophy, no matter how 
frequently and fully discussed, or h«w solemnly decided elsewhere, as what 
is called at the bar m Integra, that is to say, as fail game for criticism and 
controversy. Besides this, we may be permitted to observe, while we are 
upon this topic, that the pleasant exhortation, 7no?/ ami, commenrepwr le 
commenn merit, seems to have been made expressly for our use. We arc for 
coming out on all occasions, not only with the trutn, but the whole truth, and 
seem utterly unable to comprehend the leasop of that peevish rule, 

Nec reditum Diomedis ab irtcntu Meleagn; 

Ncc gcmiDo beliiuit Trojannin orditur ab sevo 
\For instance, it woukl not surpiise iis much if a member of Congress from 
one of tlie moie enlightened, because less ancient and prejudiced States, 
should introduce a speech upon the Colonial Trade by a ‘‘brief’’ account of 
Columbus and his discoveries, as it is eveiy day’s expeiience to see even our 
leading politicians lay hold of the most casual and ordinary questions of 
commerce and finance, to spout whole \ olumes of the merest rudiments and 
genei ahties of political economy. There are some people, we dare say, in this 
censoiious world, who would be apt to consider all this as outrageously 
rational; but, peihaps, after all, it will not do irt so new a country to adopt 
old ideas and assume established truths—and no one, we humbly conceive, 
can address the American public with efftet, wlio is not himself patient enough 
to begin at tlid very beginning, and to accommodate his mode of discussion 
16 this decided national predilection for elementary inquiiy, and regular and 
exact demonstration according to the utmost rigour ot the logical forms.’ 
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The article which these remarks introduce is on “ Classical Learning^’* 
which is somewhat in ill odour with the busy and utility-seekin<r peo¬ 
ple of the United States. The arijument for the cultivation of an 
acquaintance with the great writers of antiijuity, is forcibly, and 
sometimes eloquently, put;—and we can forgive the reviewer for 
being a little hard upon his countrymen, when we find them indulging 
in such declamation as that of?Mr. Griinkti, who delivers jiredictions 
like these to the Literary aud Philosophical Society of Carolina. 

‘ I fear not the great names of Archimedes, Aristotle and Plato, of Demos¬ 
thenes and Cicero, of Tacitus and Thucydides. I know that we must excel 
them. 1 fear not the greater nantes of Bacon and Newton, ot Locke, Butler, 
Hume and Robertson, Chatham, Burke, and Pitt. I know that we shall 
surpass them also.’ 

Bravo! Mr. Grimke. The reviewer ct‘ttles this grandiloquent gentle¬ 
man verjp quietly: — 

‘We solemnly protest against all and singular, the sentences m a certain 
note of Mr. Gnmke's, beginning with “ Dr. Dwight woa wont to say; or “ the 
author ot the British Spy hath said;" or even, “the younger Lord Lyttleton 
(in Letters, by-the-bye, which he did not write) ^las not hesitated to say,” &c. 
Dr. Timothy Dwight we have always been taught to consider as a very able 
man, especially m theology—and ue have not the least doubi, that the pre¬ 
sent Attorney General of the United Stales is quite a formidable antagonist 
at the Bar. But, really, when we are sitting in judgment in the exercise of 
a self-constituted jurisdiction, upon Homer and Sophocles, oi Demosthenes 
and Tully, it is too much to expect that we should receive exactly, as the 
responses of an oracle, the dicta of such a poet as the author of Greenfield 
Hill, or of such a writer as the biographer of Painck Henry.’ 

But let us hear the American prophet again;— 

‘ ^hal, though my country should never produce a Homer or a Virgil, a 
Phidias' o'l “Ju Apelles! What, though Michael Angelo and Raphael, lasso 
and Shakspeare, may never have a rival m our land ; yet have we already 
brought forth men, greater and better, wiser and more valuable, than the 
poet, the painter, the statuary, and the architect., Even at tins day, have we 
done more for the solid, jiermanent, rational happiness of man, than all the 
artists that ever lived. One citizen, the fiuit and example of institutions 
virtuous, benevolent and peaceful, wise and free, is worth more to his family, 
his social circle, his country, than the clouds of Aristo}>hanes, the group of 
the Rhodian sculptors, or the transfiguration of Raphael. It the sons of 
Cornelia were her jewels, each citizen free, educated, and happy, is to Ame¬ 
rica, a pearl above price. 

‘The time is fast coming when the wide-spread influence of moral wisdom 
and of instructed common sense, shall assign to poetry and the fine arts, a 
rank far below that which they have held from a singular concurrence of cir¬ 
cumstances, m the judgment of the world. When this consummation shall 
have been fulfilled, the poet and the artist, however eminent, shall be classed 
far below the statesman and orator, the philosopher and histonan.’ 

The answeir of the reviewer is capital;—aud of itself ought to make 
US pause, before we attempt to speak lightly of the taste, and the at¬ 
tainments of the writers <of America 

9 \ 

‘ We really cannot, with a clear conscience, undertake to promise that Greek 
and Latin will make better aitisans and manufacturers, or mou* Ihnlty eco¬ 
nomist; or, in short, moie useful and skilful men in ordmaiy routine of 
life, or its mere mechanical offices and avocations. We should still refer a 
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young student oflaw, asjiiring to an insight into the mere craft and mystery 
- of special pleading, lo Saunders’ Reports, rather than to Cicero's Topics; 
the itinerant Held preacher wonld, doubtless, find abundantly greater edifica¬ 
tion, and, for Ms purposes, more profitable doctrine, in honest John Bunyan, 
than in all the speculations of the Lyceum and the Academics ; and we do 
conscientiously believe, that not a single case, more or less, of yellow fevet, 
would be cured by the faculty in this city, for all that Hippocrates and Celsus 
have said, or that has been ever said (or sung) of Chiron and j^lseulapius. 
It is true, their peculiar studies would not be hurt, and might, occasionally, 
even be very much helped and'facilitated by a familiar acquaintance with 
these languages; and what w'ould they not gam as enlightened and accom¬ 
plished men! But it is not fair to conskler the subject in that light only. 
It is from this false state of the controversy+liat the argument of Mr. Giimke 
derives all its plausibility. We, on the contrary, take it for granted our 
reasonings, that the American people arc to aim at doing soraethinguiiore 
than ‘ to draw existence, propagate, and rot.' We suppose it to be our common 
ambition to become a cultivated and a literary nation. Upon this' assump¬ 
tion, what we contend for, is, that the study of. the classics is and ought to be 
an essential part of a liberal education,—that education of which the object 
is to make accomplished, elegant, and learned men,—to chasten and to dis¬ 
cipline genius, to refine the teste, to quicken the perceptions of decorum and 
propriety, to purify and exalt tlie moral sentiments, to fill the soul with a 
deep love of the beautiful both in moral and material nature, to lift up the 
aspirations of man to objects that are worthy ot his noble faculties and his 
immortal destiny:—in a word, to raise him as far as possible above those 
selfish and sensual propensities, and those gi’ovelling pursuits, and that 
mental blindness, and coarseness, and apathy, which dcgi'ade the savage and 
the boor to a condition but a little higher than tliat of the brutes that perish. 
We refer to that education and to tliose improvements, which draw the 
broad line between civilized and barbarous nations, which have crowned 
some chosen spots w'lth glory and immortality, and covered them all pver 
with a magnificence that, even in its mutilated and nioulderin,jf.^iVains, 
draws together piJgnms of every tongue and of every clime, and which have 
caused Iheir names to fall like a ‘breathed spell’ upon the ear of the genera¬ 
tions that come into existence, long after the tides of conquest and violence 
have swept over them, and left them desolate and fallen. It is such studies, 
we mean, as make that vast difference, in the eyes of a scholar, between 
Athens, their scat and shrine, and even Sparta, with all her civil wisdom and 
military renown, and have (hitherto, at least,) fixed the gaze and the thoughts 
of all men, with curiosity and wonder, upon the barren little peninsula between 
Mount Cithaeron and Cape Suniura, and tlie islands and the shores around 
it, as they stand out, in lonely brightness and dazzling relief, amidst the bar¬ 
barism of the west, on the one hand, and«the dark and .silent a!nd lifeless 
pastes of oriental despo^sm, on the other. Certainly we do not mean to 
say, that in any system of intellectual discipline, poetry ought to be preferred 
to the severe sciences. On the contrary, we consider every scheme of merely 
elementary education as defective, unless it develope.and bring out all the fa¬ 
culties of the mind, as far as possible, into equal and harmonious action. 
But, surely, w^e may be allowed to argue, from the analogy of things, and the 
goodness that has clothed all nature in beauty, and tilled it with music and 
with fragrance, and that has, at the same time, bestowed upon us such vast 
and refined capacities of enjoyment, that nothing can be more extravagant 
than this notion of a day of philosophical illumination and didactic soberness 
being at hand, when men .shall be thoroughly disabused of their silly lo\etor 
poeUy and the arts. Indeed we know nothing that at all corae,s up Jo this 
idea, but a tirade of one of Molibre's comic heroes (Sgaparelle we believe) 
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against the pernicious charms of women, who, however,.winds up his inveo- 
tives, as might have been expected, by the bitter avowal— 

‘ Cependant on kit loot pour ces smimaux la.’ 

So it is, has been, and ever will be (it is more than probable) as long as man 
is constituted as he is. And the same thing may be said of poetry and the 
arts, which are only another form of it. For what is poetry? It is but an 
abridged name for the sublime and beautiful, and for high wrought pathos. 
It is, as Coleridge quaintly, yet, we think, felicitously expresses it, ‘ the 
blossom and the fragrance of all human knowledge. It apjiears not only in 
those combinations of creative genius of w'bich the Lcaif idmlis the professed 
object, but in others that might s^em at first sight but little allied to it. It 
is spread over the whole face of nature,—it is in the glories of the heavens 
and in the wonders of the gi'eat deep, in tho voice of the cataracts and of the 
coming storm, in Alpine precipices and solitudes, in the balmy gales and 
sweet bloom and freshness of spring. It is in every heroic achievement, in 
every loffy»sentiraent, in every deep passion, in every bright vision of fancy, 
in every vehement affection of gladness or of grief, of pleasure or pain. It 
is, in short, the feeling—the deep, the strictly moral feeling, which, when it is 
affected by chance or change in human life, as at a tragedy, we call sym¬ 
pathy—^but as it appears in the still more mysterious connexion between the 
heart of man and the forms and beauties of inanimate nature, as if they were 
instinct wdth a soul and a sensibility like our own, has no appropriate appel¬ 
lation in our language, but is not the less real or the less familiar to our ex¬ 
perience on that account. It is these feelings, whether utterance be given to 
them, or they be only nursed in the smitten bosom,—whether they be 
couched in metre, or poured out with wild disorder and irrepressible rapture, 
that constitute the true spirit and essence of poetry, which is, therefore, ne¬ 
cessarily connected with the grandest conceptiqps and the most touching 
and intense emotions, with the fondest aspirations and Ihe most awful con¬ 
cerns of mankind. For instance, religion has been in all ages and countries 
the gra^t fountain of poetical inspiration, and no harps have been more 
musical their, those, of the prophets. What would Mr. Grimke say of him 
whose lips were touched by one of the seraphim with a live coal from off the 
altar ? or does he expect the day to come when ‘ the wide spread influence of 
moral wisdom and instructed common sense’ shall assign to the Psalms, or 
the book of Job, in the library of a cultivated mind, a lower place than to 
Robertson and Hume ? Milton pronouncc.s ‘ our sage and serious^oet 
Spenser,’ a better teacher than Scotus and Aquinas; and, in another place, 
has expressed himsdf 1o the same^tfect so admirably, and, for our present 
purpose, so appositely, that we cannot refrain from citing the whole 
passage:—‘ To which (viz. logic,) poetry should be made subsequent, or, in¬ 
deed, rather precedent, as being les% subtile and fine, and more simple, sen¬ 
suous, and passionate. I mean not here the prosody of a verse, which they 
could not but have hit on before, among the rudiments of grammar, but that 
sublime art which in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian Com¬ 
mentaries of Castlevetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what the laws 
are of a true epic poem, what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum 
is, which is the great masterpiece to observe. This would make Ihem soon 
perceive what despicable creatures our common rhymers and play writers be, 
and show them what religious, what glorious and magnificent use might be 
made of poetry both in divine and human things.’— {Jract on Education.) 

We have enlarged the m®re upon this head, because we have uniformly 
ouserved, Ihut those who question the utility of classical learning’, aiv, tit 
bottom, equally unfavourable to all elegant studies. They set out, it is 
true, in a high-flown strain, and talk largely about the superiority of modem 
g^ius. But the secret is sure to be out at last. When they have been dis¬ 
lodged, one by one, from ail their literary positions,, tliey never fail to take 
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refuge in this cold ^nd desolate refi:ion of utility. They begin by discoursing 
magnificently of orators, poets, and philosophers, and the best discipline for 
forming them, and end by,citing the examples of A, the broker, or B, the 
attorney, or C and D, members of Congress, and what not, who have all got 
along in the world without the least assistance from Latin and Greek. Just 
as if every body did not know that, as that sage raoraJisl Figaro has it, pour 
avoir du him le savoirfmre vaut mieux que le savoir, and just as if our sup¬ 
posed great men had troubled their heads any more about the exact sciences 
and modern literature, than about the classics, or were not quite as little in¬ 
debted to Newton, to Milton, or to Tasso, as to Virgd and Tully, and just as 
if an argument which proves so much were good for anything at all I' 

Tliis is along passage; but we quote it without any remorse, not only 
because it is spendidly (perhaps too ambitiously) written, but because 
it illustrates very much the state of opinions in the United States. That 
those of Mr. Grimkt? should be the most current amongst a young and 
prosperous nation is very natural;—but it is something when we can 
find a writer, like the Southern reviewer, so fearlessly and ably stem¬ 
ming them. It is really astonishing how some men resolve to con¬ 
sider elegance as natuijjally dissociated from power ;—as if the 
scimitar of Saladin was not as tremendous a weapon as the battle- 
axe of Richard. 

The Southern Reviewer has proved that, in defending classical 
learning, he is not disposed to neglect the claims of practical utility ; 
for he has gone at once, in his next article, to “ the principles of 
Husbandry,” and talks, very sensibly, about the rotation of crops and 
manures. A controversial article on the execution of the American 
Colonel Haync, by Lord Rawdon (Moira) contains many curious alle¬ 
gations, which we cannot attempt to follow. Tlie first number of this 
work certainly displays much variety of talent;—for we liavq,,,^^apers 
on the Calculus, Phrenology, Political Economy, Colonisation, and 
Mineralogy ;—and we must conscientiously say they appear to us each 
executed with talent and leaniing that reflect honour ou the source 
from which American Literatuie has sprung. 

'Ibe second number contains a very powerful article on “ the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States,” the object of which is, calmly but 
firmly, to resist the encroachments wl^ch the Northern States of the 
Union have gradually been making on the Southern. The close of 
this article will indicate its temper and feeling:— 

Tiie union of the States has been frofn the first assemblage of delegates 
in 1774, to the present hour, the wish, the hope, the ardent aspiration of 
every patriot of America. It has grown with our growth, it has strengthened 
with our strength. It has become a feeling rather than a principle. It is 
mingled with every calculation of our future greatness or felicity, with every 
anticipation of permanent prosperity or of national glory. It has been 
cherished in no portion of our country with more devotion than in the 
. south; it bast been supported nowhere with more unanimity and disinter¬ 
estedness. In all the questions which have agitated our country, one only 
excepted, this section of the union has been, if^not passive, at least defensive 
in its position. The only measure engendering acrimonious feelings, which 
has ever been brought forward by the people of the Southern States, was our 
late war witli Great Bntain; and that war, if we except those sentiments of 
national honour, which we know are common to every portion of our coun¬ 
try, was undertaken altogether for Northern interests, for the protection*of 
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commerce and navigation, not of agnculture. 1^16 South suffered by it, 
most *.everely, but it has never repented of its sacrihces, and oui citi/ens 
are still prtpired to mike gri it coniessions to fiiendship and to peace In 
every event that may occur, they Mill have the proud boast of having done 
nothing to disturb the harmony of the Union No discordant note will on- 
ginale with tlum If ever a sepnation of flu States shall like place, it will 
only occur when some poition of thecontedeiation shallhnd the government 
no longei one of tonal r ghts or equal benefits , when it shall discover that 
the Constitution will no longer altoidto all, pioteclion for their pi operty, nor 
security for their lives 

‘ If ever thit evil day should arrive, when the Constitution of our coun¬ 
try shall otttr no hairier to the ploietts of designing or ambitious men, no 
limits to the speculations of any one who shill proclaim the gmtial welfare 
to be his sole end and aim, bis guide and lus exclusivi principle, the nghts 
of (onhding mtrnbirs of this conftderat y my mdted bt vioiitcd—^biit not 
with impiyiity—and ftoni the errors of misguided, e\cn it htmest statesmen, 
postenty may have to mourn over the fragments, of that mighty Republic, 
which, in its dawn, offered to the woild so bright an example, and promised 
to itself so proud a destiny 

There’IS aveij forcible jiaper on Romm Vterature in this nurnhei, 
which ajipcais to us from the same able ptii as that of Classical 
Leainmg VVe aie tempted to extract u sjuntid passage tiom this 
article, on the nationality ot the literatuie ot Greece ind of the south 
ol Europe Jt comes with peculiar interest trom an Araencan pen— 
aiidlioina country where literature must necessarily he c.itholn ra¬ 
ther limn national—a leflection of the modes ot thought 'uul feeling 
I’l the Old World, rather than the expositioji of any peculiarities ui 
their own state of society The United States have sprung up at 
once into the manhood ot civih/atioii, without having toiled to that 
emin(??ce thiough the long coiitc'ts wliuh knowledge, in Eiiiopc', has 
had to wage with hiutcforce, and which contests have left behind them 
the monuments and the associations upon which a iiaticmal htciatuie 
must he foirucd. The of North America nio to be found 

m En land 

‘ Roman literatuie, especially the eailier Roman literature, winch occu¬ 
pies so idige a space in the woik befoie us, is far less calculated to inspue 
enthusiasm, than that of the Gieeks, or even that of the South if Europe, 
f specially about the period of the levival ot Idteis The reason maybe 
given m a single woid—it is altogether exotic and imitative. Greek litera¬ 
ture, on the** contrary, was perfect^ original. That wonderful people was, 
m this respect, at least a primitive race—a nation of »ur»x^ovts There is no 
trace m then poetry and eloquence of any fomgn mflueuce or heterogeneous 
admixture. ilh them eveiy thing was barbarous Ihit was not Greek. 
Their geniils drew its mspir§,tion fiom the living fountains ot natuie—fiom 
the scenes in which it ac,tiidlly moved—tiom events which immediately af¬ 
fected its own destinies—trom opinions that had laid a stronghold on the 
popular belief—trom the exaggerated traditions of anheioic ancestry—from 
everything, in short, that is most fitted to excite the imagination, and to 
come home to the heait, and all its deep and devoted atteetions The theme 
of then matchless Epic was*1he war which first united tliem in a gre if na¬ 
tional object, and pioved that they were toimed to conquer and to subjugate 
birharidiis. The eaiamities ot the Labdaeidie and the Pelopidae, tuimshed 
the scenes of then “gorgeous tiagedy. Ihe ammated inteiest of tlieir 
Olympic contests inspired the muse ot Pindar, and the valour of Harmodms 
and Aristogiton was celebrated m many a festal hymn, and by many a tune- 
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ful lyre. Their eletjant and poetical mytholojiy peopled all nature with 
. animated and beautiful forms, and consecrated, ennobled, and adorned the 
most oidinaiy objects. A local habitation, a temple, agro\e, a grotto— 
was assigned amidst the scenes of daily toil and the lesorts of busy life, to 
every divinity in their endless calendar. Their Paina'>sus was no unmean¬ 
ing common-place—no empty name as it is in our modem poetry. It was 
" haunted, holy ground"—lireatliing inspiration from its caves, and covered 
all over with religious awe. Attica, says Strabo, was a creation and'R 
monument of gods and godlike ancestors. Not a part of it hut is signalized 
and celebrated by history or fiction. Is it any wonder tlmt objects like 
these, that scenes so full of religion and poetry should have awakened all 
the enthusiasm of genius, which, in its tutn, was to reflect back on them its 
own glory, and to hallow them with associations still uiorcaw'ful and affect¬ 
ing ? The j^dipns Coloneus and tlie Kumemdes, both of them written 
professedly to honor Athens and the Athomaiis, are memorable example^ of 
a poetry which seems to have bem inspired by the event and the place, and 
to have made both more interesting and impressive. 

‘ There i.s reality in all this. The liteialine of such a people is an essen¬ 
tial part of their history as a nation. Its character stands in intimate rela¬ 
tion, both of cause and effect to their character. Sjiringing out of their most 
touching interests and associations—out of what vvoukl be called by German 
critics, their “ inward life"—it deserves to he classed among their most im¬ 
portant .social institutions. Instead of being, as classical learning once was 
all over Europe, the business of mere pedants and hook-worms, producing 
no pffect whatever upon the mass of mankind—the mighty multitude who 
feel and act—it is inwoven into the very Iraiiie anil constitution ot society— 
pervades, informs, warms, quickens it thiMughout. Men of genius, indeed, 
experience its first and its strongest impulses ; hut the peojile loo, and even 
the populace are V cry much under its influence. They partake of the en¬ 
thusiasm that is abroad—they feel, though in a less degiec, the same pas¬ 
sionate love for that ideal beauty which is the object of the arts, and^vvith 
somewhat of the same aspirations after exceilcncjj, they acquire iui riistine- 
tive ])erceplion, or feeling rather, which enables them to discern and to enjoy 
it with all the delicacy and the sensibility of refined taste. These arc the 
causes and the characteristics of a nationul literature; and there is no ex¬ 
ample of this kind that will bear to be mentioned in compaiison with that of 
Greece. 

‘ The early literature of the South of Europe, to which we alluded above, 
though not so perfectly spontaneous and unmixed is styi distinguished by a 
striking air of originality. It bears the stamp of the times and the manners. 
The lay of the Troubadour, full of gallantry and sentimental love, was in ■ 
dehted for none of its charms to the lyrical poetry of antiquity. The.se simple 
effusions, the first language, perhaps this first lessons ot chivalry, breathed 
' a spirit which had never animated the numbers of Anacreon and Tibullus. 
It was evident, even from them, that a new order of ages was beginning 
from a new era. The Divina Conimedia, the Dccamerone, and the Canzom 
of Petrarch, although the productions of men who had read more, and who 
rank among the most renowmed votaries and restorers of classical learning, 
ai'e certainly not formed upon the ancient models. They exhibit all the free- 
t* dom, the freshness and originality of a primitive literature. Dante, indeed, 
avows himself a follower, an humble follower of Virgil, but no two things 
can be more unlike than the original and the supposed copy. The antique 
grandeur and simplicity of the jdiiieid, and the perfect regularity of its pro¬ 
portions'are-not more strikingly conti asted with the wildness and eccentricities 
of his fable, tha,n its whole spirit and character with the dark, dismal, and 
dreadful imaginings of the Inferno, or whose dazzling visions of glory and 
beatitude, which are revealed by Beatrice in thd Paradise. The same thing 
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may be said of Arioslo, and, with all his*' cla4|l6‘ftlegancc and accurapy, of 
Tasso too. Their subjects alone are full of poetry. They are such as ad¬ 
dress themselves most ])o\verfully to I he feelings of a modern reader. They 
are connected with all that we have been tani^ht to consider as most vener¬ 
able and ca])1ivating and imposing; in the history of modern society : with the 
Holy Land and the Holy Cross, with the knight and the priest, with palmers 
^d pilgrims, and paladins and peers, with “ the fierce wars and the faithful 
loves,” and the thousand other incidents, consequences and associations, 
direct or remote, of chivalry and the crusades. There is something like en¬ 
chantment in the very names of those who are supposed to have figured in 
this heroic age of the modern wi^-ld—the heroes amt heroines of Turpin’s 
Chronicle. Nor is this altogethef due, as some may think, to the elegant 
fictions into which these rucle materials have lieen wrmight up in latter 
times. The simplest old romaunt or fabliau, has, we confess a secret charm 
for us as au image, however imperfect, that interesting state of society, 
the gentis*cunabula noslrae. Imagine Dante and Ariosto to have eonfined 
themselves to a bare translation of the celelirated pOLTiis of antiquity, or to 
have attempted the same subjects in a close and studied inutation. With 
wdiat ditferenl feelings would they have been regarded by us! and how much 
less interest would have been eKcited by the lileijiry Ihstoiy of that period!’ 

The American periodicals, which vve liavc rapidly noticed, present 
us with few fiuourable specimens of original works published in the 
United States, iiarticularly in works of imagination. Our Southern 
reviewer is inclined to be .sufficiently severe upon his poetical brethrert 
—and not without justice. 

The interchange of literature between nations is like the reciprocity 
of commerce;—eaeh party must profit by tit. Although, for many 
years, England will supply America with books—for the more civi- 
lizefficountry will liave greater leisure to attend to the luxuries of life, 
whil? tlie settlers, the creators of fresh channels of commerce, the 
inventors ami adapters of machinery must be busy I'or a century or 
so, getting their new liouse in order—it is not therefore to be con¬ 
cluded that ire shall derive no advantage from the literature of 
America. We apprehend that the writers of the United Slates, with 
occasional excejjtions, will for some lime put forth their streiigtli in 
periodical jiapers rather than in bulky volnnies. They have no literature 
to create. The wide extent of our common .storehouse is open to them;' 
—and they may range, fully and freely, amongst our ])lenteou.s garners. 
They were,l)oin in .a hap])y tim^l'or the rapid altainmeiit of knowledge- 
They live in an age of Encyclojjtedias—and all they have to do is to 
adapt the great mass of information to the leisure and temper of 
their own peoj)lc. Science, and literature must, in the United States, 
be for a long time elementary and popular. They have to enclose 
all the old, fat, blossoming, and fruit-bearing common-field.s, before 
they have occasion to break-up the wastes of knowledge. They will, 
therefore, reprint all our old glorious writers—the Shakspeares, and 
Bacons, and Miltons, and Popes, and Swills, and Burkes—their inhe¬ 
ritance Tjs well as ours» For modern novelties, have they not 
the Murrays, and Longmans, and Colburns of England, to set their 
presses going ? And, therefore, they will review, for half a century at 
least. But wc shall still be gainers- by this process. We shall see 
how our factitious modc.s of tliought, growing out of our over-refine¬ 
ment in manners, and our intricate system of compromises in politics, 
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'Will look in tlio eyes of and (Ainmunities who are inclined to 

err in tJje other excess—who sonietimes mistake rudeness for strength, 
and aic too apt to apply the standard of utility to matters which have 
neither heighth nor breadth, and cannot be guaj^ed by all the algebra 
in the world. We have seen that one of their reviewers—and we 
think the most talented t»f them—reproaches his fellow-citizens, that 
they begin from the beginning and take nothing for granted. We, oft 
the other hand, are mightily inclined to pride ourselves upon taking 
most things for granted, beginning at the practical point, according 
to our notions of that really ideal haltij^g-place. Now, in our hatred 
of appearing ignorant, and of being snspecled of mo\iiig in our 
leadijig-striugs, both in U aruing and politics, we sometimes utterly 
forget those general ])rinciples—of liberty and all that, for instance,— 
which no refinement, real or imaginary, ouglit to allow us Ip neglect. 
The mirror of American literature may sometimes \ery happily show 
us, what a prim, affected, strait-laced, efleniinate and powerless thing is 
that public mind, “ which goes on refining,” till it has lost all relish 
for the plain food from which it must derive its strength—and minces 
along, the sliadow of a shaile, “ powdered as for a feast,” but “ rank and 
foul within,” amidst all its perfumes. American literature will be for 
many years to the English, a.s the bold, sometimes rude, but honest and 
substantial yeoman, is to the polite, perchance sarcastic, but elegant 
and accomplished favourite of the opera-box. The one tells a plain 
talc in lioinely and vigorous language—docs not rtpress his natural 
curiosity when he secs any thing wonderful or new—and is often 
abundantly provoking with his ratlier ignorant boasting u])on the sub¬ 
ject of hi', own inipeifcct acquaintance with nun and books, and post 
matters of taste. Tlie other disdains to mention any single thflig by 
its right name—remains in ignorance of any unfamiliar object rather 
than request to be informed—and is most contemptuously loud in his 
abomination of all those persons and matters winch conduce to the 
ordinary comforts and satisfactions of life. Now these two individuals 
might learn a great deal of each other—if each would abate a little 
of exclusiveness and arrogance;—and just in the same way, two na¬ 
tions like England and the United States, might abundantly profit by 
an intellectual interchange, if they would agree to cast aside the pre¬ 
judices which occasionally render eacl^i odious in the eyes o* the other. 

, As with individuals, the natural course will be that the less cultivated 
nation will imitate the nirtre polished; and for this reason, in letters 
especially, a sort of preternatural refinement may become the object of 
ambition in America. U'ith all its knowledge and eleven ness we 
think we can perceive a little of this spirit in the “ Southern Rexiew.” 
The inhabitants of the Slave-states have always had great notions of 
reftnemeiit; and they really are, according to the best ai'counts, a very 
intelligent and cultivated body of men. But America is large enough 
to neutralize this spirit; and we sbajl thu»- occasionally look to all 
her more dignified pciiodical jiublicatioiis, such a.s the reviews hefiire 
iw, for an hoiie.st exhibition of the feelings and acquirements of the 
aggregate people of tlie great divisions of that extraordinary republic. 
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. REFORMS IN THE LAW. 

NO. Ill,—THE MAGISTRACY, 


The Magistrates* form the lowest grade of those who act as judges 
in this country ; but, perhaps fronn this very reason, they come more 
immediately home to the “ business” if not tlie “ bosoms of men” in 
general than those of higher, though we think not more important 
station. The magistrates are dispersed in great numbers throughout 
the country, and their extensive and most multifarious jurisdiction brings 
them, in one shape or another, into contact with almost every per¬ 
manent resident, in turn. To attempt to give anjthing like even a 
list of l^ie matters which come under their cognizance would ‘ be 
endless: we shall dwell only on their more prominent occupations; 
and consider how far they are calculated to perform their duties,— 
how some of them are in fact performed—and what remedy may, in 
some instances, be proposed for the evils which we shall point out. 

The magistrates consist chiefly of the gentlemen of landed property 
in the county for which they act, and of clergymen. Any peer may 
act as a magistrate merely on taking out his dedimus. The others 
arc appointed, nominally by the Lord Chancellor, but in fact by the 
Lord lieutenant of the county. Their services are unpaid ; and there 
is no redress "dor any* misconduct* in their office, unless the most 
directly and wilfully corrupt motives are proved. 

First, as to whether the. jiersons selected are the fittest which could 
be found to fill the office of justice of the peace:—Who are these 
persons ? They are gentlemen, for the most part, bred with all the 
prejudices-of their rank, and wholly without any knowledge of law. 
They are influenced by all the ties and feelings of locality; and, in 
one very considerable branch of their duties—the administration of the 
Game Laws—by passions of a degree of intensity and power such as 
no one but an Englishman Can conceive to arise* from a matter of 
mere amusement—but which every Englishman does know to exi.st 

* We should, in strictness, term them the Justices of Peace—who form, in fact, only 
one denomination of magistrates: hut the latter is the more popular designation^ and 
above all things, in these articles, we desire to abstain from being tecboical. 
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to an extent which it would be difficult to overstate. Others ai*e 
country clergymen ;—gentlemen who, with an equal ignorance of the 
law, jiossess a much greater ignorance of the world—and more 
narrow views and feelings, generally. It is observed also—Mr. 
Brougham mention sit in his Speech on the State of the Law, and every 
one who has looked into the subject must agree with him—that over¬ 
activity, one of the most baleful properties which a magistrate can 
possess, is chiefly remarkable among the clerical justices. In addition 
to these objections as regards the magistracy, it may be observed 
(though not strictly part of our present subject) that many of the 
duties of the magisterial office arc little in consonance with what 
ought to be the feelings and pursuits of a parish-jiriest. Without 
being in the very least puritanically strict, we cannot but think that the 
stirring, jobbing, worldly doings of “ an active magistrate” must 
impair that pure and peaceful character of mind by whicii a clergyman 
sho\ild ever be distingriishcd. Some Lorils-lieutenant coincide sui- 
ficiently with these ideas, never to apimiut clerical magistrates—but 
the very general practidk' is the other way. 

confess we could wish clergymen to be declared incompetent to 
fill this office. Every objection,—of legal ignorance, of local ])rejuclicc, 
and of interested motives arising from local circumstances—applies to 
them equally with the country gentlemen, some <if them in a supei'ior 
degree: and there are many objections to which they are ojjcn from 
which the others are free. Ol’ these, therelbre, we w'ould undoul)ledIy 
have the commission purged. 

Witli regard to the country gentlemen, it is not, wc think, very 
difficult to come to the conclusion that, as at present regulayd, they 
are most unfit persons to exercise the functions whicli are Intrusted 
to them : but the difficulties in the w'ay of suppljing their place with 
more qualified men are so great, that we think all wc can hoi)e for is 
to make such alterations in the responsibility of the magistracy, and 
above all, in the constitution of tlic Court of Quarter Sessions, as 
would ensure the subject against the more erving of tlie evils to vvliich 
he is now exposed. 

The chief alteration with regard to tlie appointment of magistrates, 
that has been proposed, is, in lieu of the present members of the 
commission, to appoint paid nuigistrates, iluoughou<t the country, 
selected from the profession of the Law. This, we think, is open to 
two objections, so great as to be fatal. The first is the expense. It 
certainly would not be necessary to have so many justices as there are 
now: for paid oflicers would be expected to be more constantly at 
their post than gentlemen W'hose movements are regiilated entirely bj 
their own pleasure. But still, to furnish a suflicient number tt 
answer readily the ends of justice, and at a salary suflicient to ensnrt 
proper people to fill the office, would require a sum which it would lx 
next to impossible to devote to such a purpose. The second <jbjectioi 
is that, as such an office would, of course, require constant residence 
its acceptance by a member of the bar would involve tlic abandonmen 
of his profession. Those, thcrclbrc, who accejilcd it would be eillio 
persons who had already failed, or those who, dreading faihtre, choS( 
this small Certainty in preference to the triul—whicU class would 
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necessarily, consist chiefly of young men *. These two evils, taken 
together, would, we think, prevent the realization of this plan. 

It is, nndonbtedly, a great relief to the country that the magistrates 
should be uvpaid ; but we do not think that the gentlemen who now 
fill the office deserve the least thanks on that score,—still less that it 
should confer upon them immunities which render it doubtful w'hether 
their services be not a positive evil, instead of a benefit, to the 
country. We say we think the country gentlemen deserve no thanks 
for serving gratuitously as magistrates, inasmuch as we arc thoroughly 
convinced that not one in fif(7> hi an hundred, would serve, for the 
jmblic good, if so doing were unpleasing or distasteful to himself. We 
say this, with considerable knowledge of the parties of whom we 
sj)eak—and we are confident that any person who considers the sub¬ 
ject candidly will be of our opinion. And it is natural they should 
like the office. Without taking into consideration any of the indirect 
means of making money through clerks and other jobs, mentioned by 
]Mr. Urougham,—and which, we confess, we think that learned gen¬ 
tleman has been too ready to generalize frorft the instances, wdiich we 
really believe to be most rare, that he mentions—setting this, which 
as a practice we do not believe to exist, totally on one side, there is 
still an abundance of motives to render the office of Justice of the 
Peace desirable to a gentleman residing in the country. It gives him 
influence, importance, power: ho has a thousand means of favouring 
a friend, or tlisobliging an enemy—he may refuse the licence of an 
obnoxious jniblicau, or join in turning a foot-j^ath which came uncom¬ 
fortably near his frientl’s drawing-room windows—he may commit 
the i)%achei’s of his own game, and help to sentence them at the 
sessions (and he doca it, constantly);—in a word, it gives him, at the 
expense of almost as little trouble as he may choose to take, the oppor¬ 
tunity of being the little great man of the district in which he lives. 
W'e are far from saying that there are not many magistrates who go 
through their duty most uprightly—but even these are, beyond ques¬ 
tion, repaid lor their labour by the importance it gives them in the 
county. On this point, we cannot but repeat our conviction, that 
not one magistrate in an hundred w'ould .serve, from j)ublic motives 
alone, if it were personally disagreeable to him. We do not urge 
this invidioflsly : it is human naiture; and, granting a few rarcB aves 
of exceptions, it is undoubtedly true. Even these are morally re¬ 
warded for their services: and, moreover, if a person accept an office, 
let the motives be what they may, he shoidd incur the responsibility 
which is necessary to ensure its due execution. 

Why, then, should the magistrates be more protected iii the 
execution of their duty than any other description of pid)lic officer 
that ever was invented ? Why are we, whenever instances of gross 
oj)pression are brought forward in the Court of King’s Bench—and 

* The late increase of salary of the Police Magistrates in London has been made, with 
the view of enforcing a new regulation, which restrict.s the appoinlnicnts in iuliire to 
members of tlie bar: and, probably, it will ha\e to be incieased again before, generally, 
such members as are wished for will accept the office. There are some highly re¬ 
spectable persons in those situations now ; but there are others w-hosc conduct betrays 
jnost visibly that they have never enjoyed the advantagi^p of a liberal education, 

u 
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oppression must be very ^ross for any one to dare to bring it forward 
—why are we constantly to be sickened by the judges declaring the 
necessity of “protecting gentlemen who give their services gratui¬ 
tously to the country’’—while we never hear a word about the necessity 
of protecting the people who suffer under their ignorance, their arro¬ 
gance, their violence, or their caprice ? As the law now stands, it is 
necessary, in order to obtain redress against a magistrate, to prove 
the most direct and wilful corruptness of motive—and the proof of 
this is required to be so strong, as to be next to impossible to give, in 
any case. Corruptness of motive in a magistrate, of course, is not 
confined to pecuniary corruption : the desire of revenge, the intention 
to ojjpress, are in a magistrate corrupt motives ; and yet, in some 
cases so outrageous, that any person of plain sense and feeling would 
say that the magistrate was the greatest tyrant that ever, lived, the 
Court of King’s Bench has contented itself with dismissing the rule 
for a criminal information against the magistrate, but without costs ;— 
that is, each party paying his own. This is perfectly well known to 
every practitiojier in tliait court never to be done unless the opinion 
of the judges is highly condemnatory of the magistrate, and indeed it 
is always spoken of as a virtual condemnation. But what redrcs.s is 
this to the wretched complainant, who, manifestly, must he nearly 
always a person in a low station of life ? He is left as he was, with 
the exception of having swinging costs to pay of his own—and is told 
to consider himself but too fortunate in not having to pay the magis¬ 
trate’s also, for having riared to institute proceedings against “ a gentle¬ 
man who gives his services gratuitously to the country.’’ 

We chance to know an instance in which the rule against a magis¬ 
trate was discharged without costs, iu the maimer just mentioned. 
What this gentleman' (he was a clergyman, too) motives were in the 
transaction, may be gathered from a ])iece of evidence which he gave 
in an action arising out of it. lie was asked, why he had not con¬ 
fronted the witnesses with the accused. He answered, that he always 
made all the parties, except the one under examination, stand outside 
the door of his justice-room— as he did not like the smell arising from 
so many common people !! It may be as well to add, that this action 
was for malicious prosecution, against the prosecutor of the parties, the 
committal of whom had occasioned he complaint against the magis¬ 
trate. Large damages were recovered, although the case was ns ably 
defended as any that ever came into a court of justice ; but the “ gra¬ 
tuitous gentleman” got off free from any judicial punishment—though 
he could not escape the execration of thti whole county in which he 
resides. 

We know this is an extreme case*, and we quote it purposely as 
such—to show to what an extreme magistrates may go, without pu¬ 
nishment. What we wish, and what we think all pure and upright 
magistrates ought to wish also, is, that the nominal redress against 
them should be made real. Mr. Brougham says, in his Speech on the 

* This case, which will be readily recogni.sed by all our legal, and by many of our 
general, readers was one in which facts were proved which render it matter of asto¬ 
nishment that the Court of King’s Bench should have dismissed the rule, even without 

COStSi 
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State of the Law: —“ I shall be told that they may be proceeded 
against either by a criminal information or by impeachment. As to 
the latter, no man of common sense would dream of impeaching a 
magistrate, any more than he would think now-a-days of impeaching 
a minister.’’ And, truly, we think, we have .sufficiently shown that 
a criminal information is little more practically available. Mr. 
Brougham states some of the impediments in the way of this latter 
proceeding; and, although he is, there, speaking with reference to a 
proceeding against a magistrate, with regard to the individual case of 
corrupt refusal of a licence, he*fully shows how fruitless he considers 
it to be. 

Is it not, we ask, the worst compliment in the world to the magis- 
iracy to say, we will throw protection aiouiid you which no other de¬ 
scription gf officer j)osses.scs—we will require more proof of your 
motives than would be needed to prove malice prepense against a 
dozen murderers, or the animus furandi against a score of men who 
had attempted robbery ? Is it really showing a high sense of the 
gratuitous services of these gentlemen, to make the exercise of the 
j)owers in which these services consist irresponsible in fact, though not 
in name? No ;—assuredly here, as in everything else, a fair field and 
no favour should be the maxim on which to act: if a magistrate mis¬ 
conducts hirn.self, let the same j)roof prevail against him that would be 
sufficient to convict in any other instance; and let him be removed or 
punished as the justice of the case might need. Till this is esta¬ 
blished, nothing less than a premium is held‘out for oppression and 
injustice, on the part of those magistrates whose natural dispositions 
would^ead them to indulge in them. 

It is beside our present jiurpose,—and, indeed, to do it thoroughly 
would fill* exceed the limits of an article—to go through the individual 
duties of magistrates with a view to commenting upon how they are 
performed. Licensing, for instance, would alone need a paper to 
itself. Our jiresent oJiJect is rather to speak to the general consti¬ 
tution of the body, and of the means by which we think it might be 
improved. 

Accordingly, wc come next to where the magistracy appear in their 
chief power and pride, the Court of Quarter Sessions. This court 
consists t)f a41 the magistrates of ^hc county who may choose to attend* 
and Iwo constitute a quorum. They ordinarily discuss their county- 
business, more limitedly so called, such as roads, bridges, &c.—in the 
first instimcc. With this we shall not interfere. It is in their judicial 
capacity that we arc considering the magistrates; and we suppose, 
indeed, that in their cliaracter of country gentlemen they are better 
calculated than anybody else could be to the management of the 
matters we. have mentioned. But their character of country gentlemen 
gives them no knowledge of law—and, one would think, that, to say 
nothing, for the moment, ef the appeals under -the Poor-Laws, .some 
knowledge of law was necessary in a court which tries four-sixths of all 
the criminal cases (short of capital offences) in the kingdom. 

The business which comes before the Quarter Sessions, as a court 
of justice, comes under two heads. The one is, trying apj)cals against 
the orders of justices—the vast majority of which are orders of icmoval 
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of paupers uiuler llic Poor-Laws: iu these, the mag'istrates deckle, 
alone. The other division of the business is trying all the prisoners 
confined in tJic county gaol, for crimes not capital. In this, they are, 
of course, as.^isted by a jury. Now, iu neither of these capacities do 
we consider the court, as at present constituted, at all duly (pialified to 
act. The cases arising under the Poor-Laws arc, occasionally, very 
intricate—and require, we think, jjersons more accustomed to legal in¬ 
vestigation than country gentlemen, duly to evolve. Moreover, these, 
like all other ca^es, are decided by c\idence—and oi'tlic law ol evidence 
the ignorance of these gentlemen is sometimes farcically great. In the 
criminal trials, the itiadetiuacy of the Court of Quarter Sessions is still 
more glaring. Points of law of tlie most varied and iticest character 
constantly arise in criiniiial proceedings, and the utter and total dark¬ 
ness of magistrates in such matters is exceedingly natural,.bnt by no 
means edifying. How is it possible, indeed, that men who have had 
no legal education at all should have knowledge w'hich is to be gained 
only by the study of years ? 

The consequence of l^iis is all manner of WTong decisions in the 
progress of the case, and sometimes false convictions at its termination. 
We have, at this moment, under our notice, a case of a conviction 
which could not stand an instant, but under which the unhappy convict 
is now undergoing’ three months’ imprisonment. In this case, there 
was no redress at all—for he w'as tried at the Midsummer Sessions, 
which occur iu the middle of July, and there was no superior tribunal 
to apply to till the meeting of the courts in Michaelmas Term, whicli 
begins on the 6th of November, nearly a month atler the expiration of 
the allotted term of imprisonment! 

Of interlocutory decisions, directly in the teeth of the law, we could 
inu]tji)ly instances to an enormous extent—were it not that we do not 
wish to hurt the feelings of gentlemen who have erred through igno¬ 
rance only ; and that an ignorance so far from t)eing disgraceful to 
them tliat it would be little short of a miracle if they did not labour 
under it. Hut, ignorant as they necessarily must be, we say they 
ought not to sit as judges on the trial of otfeiiccs subjecling the accused 
to the severest punishment of the law% short of that of death*; and, of 
such cases, as we have before said, they try four-sixths—there V)cing 
two Assizes, and, of course, four Qm^rter Sessions in the aoursc of the 
year. “ I have shuddered,” says Mr. Brougham, “ to see the w'ay iu 
which these extensive powers are sometimes exercised by a jurisdiction 

not responsible for its acts.Mark the difference of 

responsibility between the Quarter Session? and one of the superior 
courts of the kingdom. In the Court of King’s Bench, the name of 
the judge who pronounces the judgment is known, and the venerable 
magistrate stands before the country in his own proper person, always 
placed at the bar of public opinion. Here, it is Lord Tenterden—it 
is Mr. Justice Bailey, by their names; iu the other case, it is merely 
the Quarter Sessions, wliich, as Swift says, is nobody’s name. The 
individual magistrates composing it jire not thought of; their names 
are not even published. It is a fluctuating body. If the same indi- 

* The Court of Quarter Session seldom do transport for /i/c—but it is in their 
power. 
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viduals always sat in the court, there might be some approach to 
responsibility. At present there is none; and where there is no 
responsibility, injustice will occasionally be committed, as long as men 
are men.” 

Now, of these evils—and, we think, they are great and crying—the 
remedy appears to us simple and easy beyond measure. It has the 
advantage, also, of not being a new experiment;—but it has been 
tried, and found to answer perfectly. We mean the appointment of an 
oflicer similar to that who, in Ireland, is called the “ Assistant Bar¬ 
rister,”—a barrister, namely, appointed to act as assessor to the 
magistrates, and, in fact, to do all the duties of chairman. The objec¬ 
tions which exist to the general appointment of members of the legal 
profession to be paid magistrates throughout the country, do not apply 
here. The expense, there being only one to each county, would be 
inconsidei^able—and the persons would ho, as they are for the most 
])urt in Ireland, practising barristers of eminence. So far from com- 
})clling them to give up their business, this would take them only four 
weeks in the year—and would carry them from town at seasons when 
the whole body of their professional brethren,* behind the bar, are bent 
on the same errand as practitioners before the Courts of Quarter 
Session. 

Care should be taken to select men, not only of competent knowledge 
of law, but also of discretion, and sound general sense. The salary, 
without being extravagant, should be sufficient to induce men of 
respectability and weight in the profession to accept the office. In 
Ireland the ernolmnents, as we understand, partly arise from fees, tlie 
amount of which, of course, fluctuates with the degree of business in 
the Aunty. The business, hoAveyer, would differ in some respoct.s 
considerably; and it would be more advisable, we think, on every 
account, to give a fixed salary and no fees. In Ireland, the Assistant- 
Barri.ster has, in addition to his office of Assessor to the Magistrates, a 
limited civil jurisdiction of his own. Now, in this country, when we 
get the County-court Bill passed, which must hajipen in a session or 
two, thi.s would not be needed; and, moreover, the business arising out 
of the Poor-Laws—of wliich they have none in Ireland—is quite suffi¬ 
cient, in addition to the criminal assaults, trials, cScc., to fully occupy 
the time demoted to the Quarter Sessions. A salary, therefore, varying 
])crhaps according to the weight flf business in the counties respectively, 
but of an amount sufficient to ensure a person of full competence, 
should he given, that these courts miglit possess a chairman—that is, 
a judge—fairly C(]ua1 to the duties of the office. 

Whata ditlerence, indeed, as regards the duties here needed, between 
a barrister of the standing and capabilities we have indicated, and a 
country clergyman or squire who has neither knowledge nor experience 
to guide him! We can see no one objection to the arrangement we 
have here ])roposed. It i| found perfectly to answer in Ireland; and, 
indeed, it would be very extraordinary if it were not—for it possesses, 
as it seems to us, every qualification to ensure success. Besides pos- 
se.ssing the education and the habits fitted to form a judge, the Assistant- 
Barrister, or Assessor, or whatever he might be designated, would be 
tree Irom all the local influences which are so calculated to impede the 
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free course of justice. He can have no cause for petty dislike or petty 
favour: the game laws appear to him like other laws, not as a code to 
be administered w'ith less proof and more severity than any other. 
We have somewhere seen an adaptation of a religious expression of 
the Hindoos to the country gentlemen and the game laws, which 
struck us as being happy and Just. The whole race of neat-cattle are, 
to the followers of Bramah, peculiarly holy; and it is a phrase among 
them, when designating an atrociously wicked person, to say, “ That 
man would kill a cow—or his mother:” the degree of moral turj)itude 
being considered equal. Change the word “ cow ” into “ pheasant,” 
and we have the religion of the country gentlemen displayed. 

To this church, Barristers, for the most part, do*not belong ; and, 
were it only ns regards this one item of law—no small one in the 
country—to ensure impartiality would of itself be of the highest value. 
An appeal from a summary conviction under the game laws might 
then become something more than a mode of having the same case 
tried again by the same persons, or their exact counterparts. As an 
appeal from Chancery to the House of Lords, for the five and twenty 
years preceding the last, tvas only an a])peal from Lord Eldon in one 
place to Lord Eldon in another—so are appeals to the Quarter Sessions 
from summary convictions under the game laws, no more than a])peals, 
supposing the individual magistrates to have the grace to refrain from 
interfering, to “ another yet the same.”—^Thc same feelings exist, the 
same motives actuate. “There is not,” says Mr. Broughanj, “a worse 
constituted tribunal on the face of the earth, not even that of the 
Turkish Cadi, than that kt which summary convictions on the game 
laws constantly take place—I mean a bench or brace of sj)orting jus¬ 
tices. I am far from saying that, on such subjects, they are actuat'ed by 
corrupt motives; but they are undoubtedly instigated by their abhorrence 
of that capvt lupinum, that hostis humani generis —as an honourable 
friend of mine once called him in his place, that^^ra? nainra, a poacher.” 

Now, it is probable that neither the Latin nor the law of the Assis¬ 
tant-Barrister would exactly coincide with that of Mr. Brougham’s 
honourable friend: at all events, the human naturee would have 
a fair chance, and those of the field and the wood receive no more. 
To place him upon more than an equal footing with them, we dare 
not expect or ask. 

Next, in appeals from orders of removal under the Poor-Ijaws, which 
form one of the most prominent divisions of the business at Quarter 
Sessions, we think that, in addition to the barrister, who w'ould under¬ 
stand the law, a more direct and accessible appeal should be given to 
the Court of King’s Bench than any that now exists. At present, there 
are only two ways in which the decision of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
can be revised by the Court of King’s Bench, which is the only court 
that, in any case, has jurisdiction over it. The first is, when, on the 
face of the order of Sessions, there is an error of form—for “ the Court 
will hear nothing of the merits of the cause, flie order of Sessions being 
in that case final, unless there were an error in form*.” The other is, 
when^upon the application of the party against whom the decision goes, 


• Burn’s Justice, vol, iii. 
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the Court of Quarter Sessions grants a special case to go to the Court 
of King’s Bench for its decision. A special case consists in a summary 
statement of the facts, as they appear on the Chairman’s notes of 
evidence, with the decision: this is drawn by the counsel who applies 
for the case, revised by the counsel on the other side, and ultimately 
agreed to by both. On this statement, after argument, the Court of 
King’s Bench decides whether the decision of the Sessions be right 
or wiong. 

There could not, we will admit, be a better form of ajjpcal than this, 
if it were not for the primary and grand objection, that the consent of 
the parties whose decision is appealed against must, in the first place, 
be asked and Mad. And so far is it from being granted as a matter 
of course, that it is about as often refused as given. There is no mode 
of comijelliiig the Sessions to grant a case; and, whatever may be the 
hardship or injustice arising from the decision, there is no redress 
whaiever. We will—for the case, though on a technical point, is 
exceedingly clear and simple—tiuotc one of the two cases from Burn, 
which finally set the matter at rest. Wc; recommend our readers to 
give it their attention; it is very short, and it serves to show the extre¬ 
mity to which the evil we complain of may be carried :— 

“ If the justices will not state a case specially, though it may be 
blamcable conduct in them in some instances, yet there are no means to 
com])cl them. As in the caseofOulton and Wells, M. 9 Geo. II., two 
justices removed three children of Francis Ailmer, from Wells to Oul- 
ton, and the sessions upon appeal confirmed the order, generally, w'ith- 
out stating any special case. The counsel for Oultoii excepted at the 
sessions to their refusing to state the case specially, and delivered into 
the'court a bill of exceptions under their hands, which was read and 

received by the court. These exceptions were returned up, toge 

thcr with the order. And it was moved to quash the order of sessions, 
together with the original order of the two justices. The court-were 
inclinable to come at this case if they could, as there seemed to be a deter¬ 
mination against law. But, by Lord Hardwicke, oh. 9. ‘ to what pur¬ 
pose should we make a rule to show cause why this order of sessions 
should not be (piashed ? for I do not see that we can ever make such 
a rule absolute ; because this that is alleged to have been the real 
state of the case does not appear to us to be the fact. And how can 
we take it for granted that it was the real fact? to be sure it is a thing 
very much to be censured and discommended, when an wferior juris¬ 
diction endeavours to preclude the parties from an opportunity of ap¬ 
plying to a superior. But still we must go according to due course 
of law.’ And Mr. Justice Page said, he never knew an instance that 
this court could force the justices against their will to grant a special 
case. Burr. Setil. cap. 64. 2 Bolt. 731,pi. 820*, p. 17. 

We are the farthest in the world from desiring to impugn this deci¬ 
sion, as such. The law* being as it was, it .was impossible for the 
judges to determine otherwise—for they must administer the law as it 
stands, however bad it may be. That they felt its evil in this case, w^e 
think both the facts and the language of Lord Hardwicke tend most 


* Burn’s Justice, Vol, III, 
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clearly to prove. And we are convinced that our readers will join in 
the wish of that great judge, expressed in the other of the two cases 
mentioned above, “ that a bill of exceptions would lie to the justices 
at their sessions; because it may sometimes happen that they may deter¬ 
mine ill an arbitrary manner, contrary to the resolutions of the courts 
of law. For if the justices will not state the facts specially (though 
requested so to do) when the matter is doubtful, this is a very blame- 
able conduct in them, and it is to be wished that it might be avoided.” 
It is true that Lord Hardwicke, who is, as it were, stating what 
might be said on both sides of the questifcu, adds that, on the other 
hand, inconveniences might arise from the abuse of ^he bills of ex¬ 
ceptions, by which the question of the settlement of the poor, instead 
of being cheap and speedy, might become dilatory and burdensome. 
JJut, besides that this very expense w'ould prevent bills of exceptions 
being brought in trifling instances, it seems to us clear that if, as the 
present practice admits, appeals from the justices are sometimes to be 
allowed, it ought not to be the very jiersons against whose judgment 
it is to be brought, to decide whether or not it should be made at all. 
We have known strong instances of injustice occur in this manner— 
and yet the evil has been, as we have just seen, fixed in its present 
state since the 9th of Geo. II. 

So strongly, indeed, are we wedded to the principle that no court 
should have the power to say aye or no, to an appeal against itself, 
that, even with the assessor, with all his additional knowledge and 
advantages, we would still ^iiavc, in these cases, a power of appeal to 
the court of King’s Bench, arranged in the simplest, speediest, and 
cheapest form. We think there are many points constantly ari.s',ng 
under the Poor-Laws, which render requisite the safeguard of the 
power of appeal to a higher court than that of Quarter Sessions would 
even then be: bow much more necessary we deem it rioiv, it is surely 
needless for us to say. 

In the criminal trials, a professional chairman is equally, if not still 
more, necessary. If it were only for the sake of a little regularity of 
proceeding, this would be de.sirable. For as the chairman, for the 
most part, knows nothing of law, the counsel may, if it suit the interest 
of his client, commit all manner of irregularities at will; and, when 
a j)oint of law is argued between two of them, it is sometnnes even 
k ludicrous to see the despair of the chairman, at having to decide a 
question of which he knows nothing—and, of course, it is a toss-up 
whether the decision be right or wrong. 

But far more important interests than these determine that there 
should never he a j^erson ignorant of law sitting as a criminal judge. 
We ourselves know instances of the most preposterous errors, some 
carried into effect, some prevented only by the gratuitous interposition 
of counsel, in consequence of the law being administered by gentle¬ 
men who had never studied or practised it. * And these without the 
.slightest ill-intention : on the contrary, some of them where the party 
in error was in the highest degree upright and humane. The Court 
of Quarter Sessions tries all eases of felony, short of those which are 
subject to capital punishment: and it depends solely upon whether 
the Assizes or the Sessions f^ll first after his committal, whether a pri- 
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soner be tried at the former, by one of the twelve judges of the realm, 
or at the latter by a country magistrate. We are far from wishin<r to 
keep the wretched prisoners in gaol an additional four or six montlis 
for the purpose of being tried by a judge—but we think it is the duty 
of the government to make the minor tribunal fit for the purpose— 
which at present we cannot consider it to be. 

Of course, in what we have said concerning the chairmen of Quar¬ 
ter Sessions, we do not mean to be universal in our remarks. There 
are many gentlemen occupying that station, who by study as well 
as natural abilities fulfil their duties most ably. But it is equally 
notorious that t^iere are others who are totally unfit for it;—and even 
the better class, of whom wc have just spoken, mic-.t occasionally find 
themselves at fault, on points with winch no one but a man who either 
is, or has been, a practising barrister can be familiar. 

We wish likewise to extend our exceptions to what we have said of 
the general competency of the body as magistrates. We are quite 
aware that there are many gentlemen in the commission who are 
as excellent justices of the peace as, under any system, it would be 
]>ossible to procure. But the checks and regulations of any body of 
men are not formed for such as these. They are, or should be, esta¬ 
blished for those who from ignorance, indolence, petulance, caprice, or 
positive oppression, neglect or betray their duty. The temptations 
held out to the magistrates under the present system are almost pro¬ 
verbially irresistible— the possession of irresponsible power. And, it 
Avill be remembered that all that w'e ha\e jvroposed as alterations with 
regard to the magistrates as a body, has had for its object to render 
tln^r i)ower res])onsible. We have conceded that we think, with the ex¬ 
ception of clergymen, the present class, on the whole, the most eligible 
wherefrom to select the magistrates. There are many objections 
to it —some strong ones, but we do not see any mode to which objec¬ 
tions still stronger do not apply. But we would trust to no men power 
of the extent, and of the almost incalculable variety of application, 
which is possessed by the magistrates of this country, it being at the 
same time so nearly irresponsible even in name, so almost totally 
irresponsible in fact. Neither do we think that any of the restric¬ 
tions, which, after all, consist merely in a magistrate being fairly 
answerable fur his conduct, .would deter any desirable person from 
entering into the commission. If a gentleman takes upon him¬ 
self the office of a magistrate, with fair preparation, (—and, although 
Ave do not wi.sh to make them book-worms, or quill-drivers, wc think 
it a moral duty for alj magistrates to have a moderate knowledge of 
general law,—) and with intentions of uprightness, and dnly-regn- 
lated activity, he need and would fear no responsibility for his actions. 
That that responsibility would not be urged to any vexatious extent, 
we are equally convinced: the very expense vA'ould prevent this—to 
say nothing of the ecrfciinty that the Court of Kingvs Bench would, 
and properly, put down, Avith the strongest reprehension, anything 
approaching to frivolous complaint. The only fear, indeed, Avould be 
lest it should be inclined to class too many applications under that 
designation. 

With regard to the amendments we have proposed in the constitu- 
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tion of the Court of Quarter Session, we need not, we think, say any¬ 
thing; in the shape of qualification or apology. Nobody can judge so 
well as the menjbers of those courts of the extreme advantages that 
would accrue from such an arrangement as we have suggested. Nay, 
wc even incline to think, that were it not perhaps from a feeling of 

prejudice at the idea of having a d-d lawyer to preside among 

them, a very considerable body of the magistracy would receive the 
proj)osition with cheerful approbation. Let us hope—if we cannot 
expect a similar measure directly from parliament—that there may be 
another committee or two next year, oh some of tlie topics of Mr. 
Brougham’s great speech, which may produce this, among some other 
of the imjiortunt amendments which, though not at all individually 
])roposcd by him, the investigation which he recommended cannot fail 
to produce. 


Note. We are quite aware that, if wo had entered into the tliiaifs of the duties of 
tite magistracy, wo might have produced a far more clatioiatc cs.-ny. But, if w'e had 
once gone into them, there was nofeason for loa>ing<)ut any,_and, if we had discussed 
them all, it would ha\e required at least a volume of our w ork to give them, afier all, 
saraelhing less than due consideration. Burn's Justice is in four volumes, roytil octavo, 
of a tliousand pages each. 


DR.\M4TIC LITERATURE. 

We arc really astonished that, in the rage for legislation, something, is 
not done in parliament, to rescue the English character from the dis¬ 
grace reflected upon it by the state of the law w ith regard to Dramatic 
Literature. There are ten or twelve theatres in the metropolis; and 
at three of them only is the regular drama, upon which England ])rides 
herself) allowed to he performed. The manager of the Cobourg 
Theatre, within the last two months, was prosecuted by the patentees 
of Coveiit Garden, and fined, for tlie representation of Shakspeare. 
Such prosecutions are defended upon the principle that these patentees 
have a right to protect their property. But, with a consistent spirit 
of despotism, they arc equally upon the alert to invade the property of 
others. The instant n wrilCT publishes a play—and there are many 
' obvious reasons which prevent any but the established hacks of the 
green-room w’riting with a view to representation—the managers of 
the tw'o patent-theatres claim a right to seize upon it—to mutilate it, 
to miscall it, to puft' it, to force it down the public throat upon the 
strength of its reputation—and yet to deny the author one shilling of 
reward. Whenever a dramatic writer transfers his production from 
written to printed characters, he loses his property in it, as far as 
“ His Majesty’s servants’’ are concerned. Is this justice? 

Mr. Bucke, who, some ten years since, underwent considerable 
persecution from the people of Dniry Lane, with regard to his tragedy 
of the “ I talians,” has again been placed in a situation which calls upon 
him to appeal to the public, against the gross despotism of the ma¬ 
nager of the same theatre. He has confided to us “ some particulars 
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relative to the tra^yedy of Julio Romano, in a Letter to John Henry 
Wilmot, Esq. of Florence.” The subject is too curious, and in our 
view too important, to allow us to hesitate in giving; publicity to his 
statement. It is as follows;— 

My dear Friend, 

You remember, no doubt, (for you were in England at that time,) 
the manner in which the committee of Drury-Lane Theatre seized 
upon my tragedy of the Italians; acted it, contrary to my earnest 
entreaties, in the face of an opposition they had themselves excited ; 
and, after drawing two conTsiderable sums of money, (.£1150,) the 
fruits of my labour—contrary, as I think, to all justice—refused to allow 
me the smallest compensation for the journeys I had taken, the money 
I had expended, the time I had devoted, and the inconveniences to 
which they had personally exposed mo. 

Time, however, reconciles us to most things ; and, since the injury 
has neither been justified, nor repeated, I derive consolation lioin the 
reflection, that as I neither provoked it in the first instance, so I have 
never attempted to revenge it in the second. But having, one day, 
amused myself in turning over the leaves of that ill-fated tragedy, I 
thought I perceived that it was not quite so worthless a production 
as it had been the policy of some to persuade others to believe ; and I 
resolved, in consequence, on writing another tragedy, partly grounded 
on the same foundation : that is, 1 employed, as it were, some of the 
old marble, wherewith to build another teny>le. 

Having finished this new structure, there remained some difficulty 
as to the best method of disposition. For if to cause it to be jierformed 
wo%-ld subject the labour of my thought to great hazard, to publish it 
migl.'t have etlects more permanently disastrous ; since proprietors of 
theatres assure us that they possess the right of appropriating all pub¬ 
lished dramas to their own use—entailing all the personal hazard, and 
all the disgrace, in case of failure, on the author; and retaining for 
themselves the pecuniary benefit in the event of success. Sic vos non 
vohis. 

Having, on mature consideration, determined not to encounter the 
perils of the stage, I applied to a celebrated reader ot Shakspeare, to 
know whether he would honour me so far as to give my tragedy a 
public reading at‘the Argyle Rooms and Freemasons’ Hall. 

Previous to giving an answer, Mr.-tiesired a perusal; and then 

did me the honour to say that he would read it with very great ple.i- 
sure. In consequence of this, I ado])ted measures for a public reading, 
last May ; but it having struck mo, that unless the whole of my drama 
were recited, (which is seldom or never done, in what is called a dra¬ 
matic reading,) it would be impossible for an audience to have a true 
idea of the characters, or a just conception of the plot, I wrote, there¬ 
fore to Mr.-, and received the following letter in reply :— 

“ Dear Sir, —I have, at your request, re-perused your play. 1 have 
been delighted with the spirit of poetry, caught from the study of nature, 
which breathes through the whole of it. I acknowledge the characters 
of Romano and Schidoni to possess great dramatic force; and that a 
strong interest is created by the story, apd kept up to the end j*—and 
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yet, with all this, I must declare my conviction—since you do me the 
honour to ask my opinion—that a public readin*^ by me, using- my best 
efforts in your service, would infallibly disappoint both the public and 
yourself. Its beauties, if I except some particular j)assages, are not 
of tliat kind that an audible reading could heighten them. They often 
re(iuire to be dwelt upon again and again, before their full beauty, 
indeed sometimes their real intention, appears. I did not make out 
the drift of the early scenes, till the second perusal, and I could not 
hope to make them clearer to my audience than I found them myself *. 
Many of the situations are beautiful and striking in the extreme: these 
would be conceived by the silent reader; they would be represented 
on the stage ; but in what is called a dramatic reading, they would be 
wholly lost. I know by long experience, that an audience, who listen 
to a reciter, are alive to nothing but the expression of the passi'.)ns, and 
that all the delicate beauties of poetry are quite unobserved, or, at least, 
are flat and languid. I dare not road even a play of Shakspeare’s as 
a whole ; but am obliged to select for my purpose, and refer to the 
written page and silent ])erBsal for the rest. 

“ Such being the candid opinion which you requested from me, I 
return your MSS., w ith many thanks for the honour which your inten¬ 
tion conferred upon me. Presuming you will now alter that intention, 

“ Believe me, dear Sir,” &c. &c. 

On receiving this critical and very fi ieudly letter, I resolved on pub¬ 
lishing my tragedy; but on consulting a bookseller, I found myself 
compelled to ask a ftivour of Mr. Price, lessee of Dniry-Ijane Theatre ; 
for the time is gone by when a theatrical representation can add to 
the permanent value of a copyright. Indeed, success at the theatre 
operates as a prophecy of a failure in the closet: and yet, this does 
not, by any means, prevent a failure on the stage from having a per¬ 
manent influence ; since the public, in general, lose all desire to favour 
any thing, to which even the most remote idea of a failure is attached. 

It is here to be observed, that through the kindness of Mr. Young, 
I had obtained, not a written promise, from Mr. Kemble, that my tra¬ 
gedy should not be performed at Covent-Garden Theatre without my 
con.sent, but an understanding that no advantage, would he taken, 

I w'as not so fortunate with Mr. Price. I wrote to hinj, and re¬ 
quested, as a favour, and a very great*one, that he would assure me 
to the same eflect; but my application was unsuccessful;—as the 
following correspondence will show 

Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, August 19, 1828. 

“ Sir, —I am requested by Mr. Piiee to state, that he cannot give 
any distinct pledge, as to not performing your tragedy after publication; 
but if, uj)on its perusal, he should deem it advantageous to the theatre 
to produce it, it is not his wish or inclination to debar you of the fair 
chance of remuneration, according to its rnerKs: nor can he consent to 
give, (f.ny sum, even should he approve it. Trusting this may not inter¬ 
fere with your view s, 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“J. Cooper," 

* These scenes have been altered, so as to render their design more evident. 
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“ Theatre-lloijnly Drury-Lane^ August 21 , 1828 . 

Sir,— -If you will send your tragedy to me, I will read it at my 
earliest leisure, and give you my opinion, as to the probability of its 
being produced after publication ; but Mr. Price cannot give any 
distinct pledge upon that point. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ J. Cooper.” 

“ To J. Cooper, Esq. 

“ Sir, —I will read my draniato Mr. Price or yourself, upon condition, 
that if Mr. Price, or you, do not tlnnk it will suit tlie interest of the 
theatre to play it before publication, Mr. Price will give me a pledge 
not to play it afterwards. 

“ M^ earnest w ish is, that this drama should noi run the hazard of a 
representation. But 1 must yield to circumstances. If Mr. Price, 
therefore, upon hearing it read, wishes to play it, he may do so, on 
.securing me the sum I can jjrocurc for the coj)yriglit. 

“ This I consent to,not from choice, but compulsion; thinking it very 
hard, and, at the same time, a very great clisgrace to the legislature of 
this country, that an author has not the same right to the produce of 
his mind, that others have to the produce of their lands. 

“ I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

August 22, 1828. “Charles Bucke.” 

" Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lanc, August 25 , 1828 . 

“ Sir, —I have again seen Mr. Price on the subject of your ti’agedy, 
and regret, on your part, that 1 have only to repeat what I before 
stifted, that Mr. Price cannot consent to give any distinct pledge, as to 
not producing it after publication. He cannot be so unmindful of his 
duly to the public and himself, as not to produce a good tragedy. 

“ I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ J. Cooper.” 

Thus you see, my dear friend, how I am situated in respect to my 
tragedy. If 1 burn it, my labour will be wholly lost:—if 1 pidilish it, 
it may be seized upon by the proprietor of a theatre, and the scene of 
the ‘ Italians ’ be witnessed over again. 

• Ever faithfully yours, 

London, Sept. 5, 1828. Charles Bucke.” 

We must translate a passage from Mr. Cooper’s last letter into 
Engli.sh:— Mr. Price cannot be so unmiudful of his duty to himself, 
as not to steal a good tragedy.—But Mr. Price w ill rob according to 
law. The question is, will such robberies be longer tolerated by a 
Legislature, which occujncs itself so unremittingly in the protection of 
individual property ? Why should not the laws of copyright he ex¬ 
tended to a play, as well as to other literary productions;—or rather 
why should a representation not be held as a publication, entitling au 
author to remuneration from any and every stage, that domes benefit 
from his talents or his fame ? Upon this ])oint, and on theatrical 
monopolies generally, we copy a lew remarks from a Periodical of 
1823, which appear to us to deserve reprinting;— 
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“ Tile injustice of the present system is too monstrous for the law 
or the custom to remain much longer as it is, in a country which re¬ 
spects the rights of individuals. The annals of the great theatres 
afford instance upon instance of the atrocious robberies we have 
described, under circumstances of the most preposterous and revolt¬ 
ing insolence. An act of parliament of three lines, securing to an 
author that his piece, for five or ten years, should be no where exhi¬ 
bited without his permission, would obtain all that dramatic writers 
have a claim to, or expect. With this guarantee of their property, 
and with a fair field for their exertions tlfrough the destruction of the 
antiquated monopolies of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, a national 
drama might be once more raised in the same way that Goethe and 
Schiller have built up the German stage. They have had such protec¬ 
tions,—and their fame exhibits the use they have made of them. Till 
the government of England feel that an author's talent ought to have 
its reward as well as an actor’s—till the stage of this country be com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge its obligations to those who feed it with new 
fuel—till something like Aie system of Germany and France be 
ado})ted here, we may challenge adtniration for our philosophy, 
our poetry, our painting, our sculpture—but never for our modern 
drama. This noblest species of literature is the especial growth of 
our soil, in its most luxuriant and ever-verdant superiority over the 
like productions of other clinjes and eras; and yet the springing up 
of new shoots from the same glorious plant is to be forbidden, because 
two bloated establishments*, who have outlived their original functions, 
are secured in the privileges which their functions ga\e them, to out¬ 
rage the taste and disappoint the expectations of that intellect of which 
they ought to be the mirrors. The stage saw the setting of its sun, 
not when the theatres of Drury Lane or Covent Garden were in the 
dust, but when they rose again in the panoply of their old exclusive 
rights, to work their own destruction, and the degradation of that 
drama of whicli they might have been the peculiar temples. It has 
long since been proclaimed, that such monopolies are, in commerce, 
fatal to the exertions of industry and the employment of capital; docs 
it require a more extended argument to prove that the exercise of 
talent is subject to the same laws of nature? What a commotion 
would it produce amongst the patrons aC Art, if the membeVs of the 
Royal Academy were to set up some antiquated privilege to be the 
sole painters of history and landscape, leaving the unprivilege<l many 
to portraits and flowers ! Yet the same arrogance is tolerated in the 
patentees of the two great London theatres, and the public wonders 
that the drama is at a low ebb .”—{Quarterly Magazine, Vol. I.) 
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Ilebeic'! vcro el iiidonlf*^ non ma'^is 'jccundiim nalurain homines eduntur, quani 
proJIjjiosa corpora et iiionj.ln'i iii>iigiiiii: seil hi pauci ad moduiii."—Q uintii-ian. 


Thkse words of the Komfin—one of the most philosophic men, by 
the WJiy, that ever turned his attention to the capabilities of the 
human mind for the receiving’of instruction, iiiid to the means and 
modes by which instruction may be imparted—run counter, not only 
to many of the rooted prejudices of society, but to practices which 
ate both i>oueral and inveterate amonc; those to whom the important 
business wf education, and especially of elementary education, is 
intrusted- So little is the science of education understood by the 
majority of those who practice the art; so totally arc the majority— 
almost the whole of the rest of society ignorant of it ; and so per¬ 
fectly sutlieicnt are the business and the pleasure of every day in 
uii'turc years, to the full occupation of that day ; that umj)le scope is 
afforiled for the existence of every sort of error, which folly, indo¬ 
lence, or self-interest may produce. Parents neglect the first dawn- 
ings of reason in their children ; and not only retard them in the 
exercise of that curiosity and avidity for being informed, which 
nature has imjilantcd in them for the wisest of purposes, but also 
most assiduously set uj) scarecrows in every path that leads to know¬ 
ledge. \\'heii the little inquiries are made, they are either not 
answered in good eariicnt, or not according to the capacity of the 
infant inquirer. “ If a son ask bread,” says the text, “ will his 
f ather give liini a stone r ’’ No, not in a physical sense ; but in a 
higher one—an intellectual sense,—that on which the child’s future 
ability to lind bread for itself, in many instances depends,—he 
will. This conduct, is both absurd and cruel: the child, with all 
the sim|)lieity of a child, asks a very plain and artless question about 
some object or occurrence that strikes its attention, or arising out of 
S' me of those little tiains of thought, of whieli there are evidences 
e\en before children can articulate, and certainly before they can 
eintiie tbeir*meaiiiug in languagt;—in many instances the answer is, 
“ You are tiresome in not a few, “ you cannot understand that till 
you be grown up and in others, who pretend to be more kind and 
painstaking about the matter, there follows a tirade of words which 
the speaker has somewhere conned by memory, and of the meaning 
of which lie is himself (juite ignorant. For instance, there is nothing 
to which children pay more attention, or with which they are more 
delighted, than the process of making anything new out of materials ; 
and be it even the sinqile process of making a pudding, a child 
watches the steps of it with an avidity and glee that cannot be alto¬ 
gether accounted for from the hojie of eating a part of it when 
dressed. This, the earliest and, perhaps, the strongest propensity at 
the dawn of inquiry, leads the child to attribute an origin—a making, 
to cverytliing tJiat it secs j and in consequence of this, it is apt to 
October, 1828. X 
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put questions relative to the making and maker, not only of the pro¬ 
ductions of human art, hut natural objects, such as the sun, the sky, 
or the clouds. If the parent be careless, the ardour of the little 
inquirer is damped at once, and the door of knowledge is closed 
against its very first attcmi)t to enter. If, on the other hand, the 
parent be what is called serious, the case is different, indeed, but not 
much better; for, for the edification of one that has as yet hut a 
very scanty knowledge of the objects of the senses, there comes out 
a commentary on tlie first chapter of Genesis, together with a 
homily on the being and attributes of God. Intrinsically, this is 
much better than the other; so much so, that they are not subjects 
for comparison ; hut it is useless by being out of place, and r cer¬ 
tainly lays the foundation of a system, which continues through a 
great part of what is commonly considered as education; it sul)sti- 
tutes sound.for meaning; and wiiile the child seeks a kn(j,wlc(lgc of 
things, it gives him words, to which he cannot, by possibility, attach 
any meaning. Such, or similar, is the case, evc*n w ith parents them¬ 
selves, and parents who actually lo\e their chiUlreu, and wish that 
they should be infonned«^; and it cannot he better where the children 
are committed to the care of servants—persons, not only of less 
cultivated minds, but void of that natural affection which induenees 
the parent. 

When the child, which has had its faulty education thus begun 
beneath the i)atcrnal roof, gets so far advanced as to he sent to 
scliool for the purpose of being “ out of harm’s way,” the mode of 
treatment, though ultcnv^d, is certainly not improved. Indeed, “ the 
shadow,” which the coming indiction f)f the, school “ casts before,’’ 
in the representation of the parents, is not much calculated to rai'-e 
the hopes of the child as to pleasure in that establishment. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the school has been to the jjarent a place of restraint 
and coercion, and very often one of personal eha,sti.sement ; and as 
these are matters calculated to make a mneh more lasting impres¬ 
sion upon the mind than those which are taught in the school, the 
j)ioture drawn by the parent is one calculated to produce aversioij, 
and not lovethe pains, the confinement, the coercion, and the 
correction, are real and palpable; and the eonnterbahmeing good is 
a matter of supposition, and not of coni ictioii. 

Nor does the actual experience, i;; the majority of cases, alter the 
anticipated impression. The restraint and the hardship are felt; but 
there is not, in the matter taught, or in the mode of teaching it, any 
thing calculated to give pleasure to the infant mind. The lessons 
are merely mechanical, or they are above the comjirehcnsion of the 
pupil; and whatever they may be in themselves, they always come 
in the aspect of tasks—labours which, in tlieir o)>inion, are always 
most successfully performed when performed with the least exertion. 
tVhatcver be the skill and merits of the teacher, he has always thi.s 
false preparation to contend with ; and* as the business of mere 
teaching is never, especially in the preliminary departments, a lucra¬ 
tive one, the persons by w'horn it is undertaken are seldtun of the pro¬ 
per description. In England, where there is no public establishment 
of schools, but where anybody that pleases—very often anybody that 
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is fit for, or has succeeded in, nothing else, takes to school-keeping 
—there is, of course, no room for any general system ; and when a 
man of real talents and knowledge of "the profession undertakes it, 
the chances are that he shall be less successful than another, who 
leaves the whole of the scholastic part to ushers, and is neither more 
nor less than a merchant. 

It was our original intention, in the course of this article, to 
embody in it the results of our own experience and observations, 
relative to the general defects of the mode of teaching children, and 
the influence that these have in diminishing the value of society ; and 
we intended further to show,* or at least attempt to show, that, in 
many instances, even under cover of the few things that they com¬ 
municate mecbanicsilly, the schools are the real manufacturers of a 
very large j)ropnrtion of those dull and uninquiring persons that are 
found in •all ranks of society, whose deficiency is so often charged 
against nature; and that of those men who have been self-educated, 
and made some figure in the world, many have become original 
thinkers, and arrived at the eminence they have attained, chiefly 
because thev have escaped the schools,—because information has 
not ])resented itself to their earliest notice, in association with con¬ 
finements and the ferula j because that to which they have at any 
time turned their attention, has not been above their powers, or out 
of the current of tlieir ordinary thought; and because they have 
never been compelled to brood over and commit to memory, as 
learning, that of wliich they could not conyjrehend the meaning, or 
see the use. It was not intended to ground u])on that any argument 
lor the abolition of schools, and the substitution of self-education in 
theirt place; but merely to recommend in the school-system that 
perfect adaptation of the lesson, and the method of communicating 
it, to tlie capacity and desire of the pupil, which is found to have so 
beneficial effects in self-education. 

In order to discover tuAV far our opinions were borne out by those 
of others, we felt ourselves bound to consult the most recent publi¬ 
cations upon the subject; and one of these, a very small book just 
pulilisheil at Edinburgh, from the pen of Professor Pillans of the 
university there, and in the form of tw'o letters to Mr. Kennedy the 
Member, accords so well with our own personal experience, is so 
free from particular' theory of an\ kind, so perfectly clear and axiom¬ 
atic in all the principles on w’hieh it proceeds, and comes from an 
authority so high—and so deservedly so—in the grand cause of edu¬ 
cation, that a short analysis of its contents will be much more valu¬ 
able than any arguments unsubstantiated by the name of one known 
and recognised in the scholastic art. 

Such an analysis is rendered the more necessary from the limitation 
that Professor Pillans has put upon the title of his book—chiefly in 
reference to the parochial schools of Scotland.” As there are no schools 
in England, analogous in their foundation to the parochial schools of 
Scotland, some may, indeed must, be of opinion that the application and 
utility of the Professor’s remarks are wholly restricted to parochial 
schools, and not applicable to schools of any other description; and 
this may prevent the little work itself from being generally read in the 
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southern division of the island. For such a restriction and inference 
there is no necessity ; the work does not relate to the merely parochial 
constitution of the schools, or the means by which that may be im¬ 
proved, but to the method of teaching, and the nature of school dis- 
cijdine j and, therefore, whatever of value it contains (and it contains 
much) is applicable to schools of every class and description, and 
not a little of it to private, or domestic, instruction. 

That such a man as Professor Pillans should have published to the 
world his notions on the subject of elementary teaching, is an event 
on which the public in general, and the instructors of youth in parti¬ 
cular, may congratulate themselves. An excellent scholar, without 
pedantry and conceit;—a most successful teacher, without the spe¬ 
ctre of a system, but by merely addressing himself to the understand¬ 
ings of his pupils, and carrying their feelings of their own interest 
and plejisurc along with his lessons :—a man of the most liberal 
principles, yet never, in a moment of enthusiasm, losing sight of the 
foundations of common sense and sound philosophy ;—one who has 
made the art of teaching a study, and the practices of schools a sub¬ 
ject of careful and continued observuition ;—and one who has been 
equally solicitous to impart to those intended for the ])rofession both 
what they should teach and how they should teach it—is the very 
man to write a book on the principles of education, more especially 
of elementary education—of that cilucation which, as it comes at an 
age at which the mind has the most need to be led, it has strangely 
been supposed that anyljpdy may lead, it in any way, and all with re¬ 
sults equally advantageous. 

Though those who have taken the names .and assumed the offiees 
of the philosophic (juacks of mankind, have scorned to address fiiem- 
sehesto anything but the mature intellect, or deal with any sub¬ 
ject that was not supptjsed to demand the most profound attention 
of that, and thus have left the infant powers to “ wander upon the 
mountains of vanity,” yet their so doing is a prejudice equally un¬ 
founded and mischievous. Thai it is unfounded follows from the 
very nature of (he case. Elementary teaching is the first, and there¬ 
fore the most important step in the teaching of all j and from the 
way in which society is constructed in this country, it is the only 
teaching of the great majority—at least until they shall^ find desire 
and leisure for teaching themselve!i in the inteVvals of their active 
employment in after life. To both classes it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that the elementary education should not only be of an attrac¬ 
tive nature iu itself, but of such a nature as to give them a thirst for 
more knowledge. If it he not calculated to do this, the student who 
can afford a prolonged course of the teaching t)f otliers, will proceed 
reluctantly and listlessly through that, derive little benefit in the 
meantime, and acquire an aversion for learning through life ; and he 
whose only education it is, will never feel,that craving after informa¬ 
tion which, if not stilled at the commencement, is natural to the 
whole human race, but will spend in animal enjoyment those hours 
which, if his elementary teaching had been of a better kind, he 
would have devoted to the more useful exercise of his powers of 
thought and inquiry. 
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Those parochiiil schools, the improvement of which is the avowed 
object of the Professor’s publication, have long been the boast of 
Scotland, and have been held outasbolJj the stimulus and the means 
of that more general dilfusion of the elements of education among 
the peasantry and poorer classes of that division of fireat Britain, than 
is to be met with among the corresponding classes in many other 
countries. The means they must, in a great measure, have here, for 
in many places there are no other; but other circumstances must 
di\ide with them the merit of the stimulus, which, after all, is the 
grand cause of the distinction. In the geographical form of Scotland 
there is fuie stimulus to education, and that by no means a weak one. 
l^arrow at any rate, the country is so intersected with bays and estua¬ 
ries that \ery few of the inhabitants grow nj) to manhood, or even 
to advt^ced boyhood, without seeing the sea and ships. Young 
people who are familiar with these get a new stimulus, which those 
who SCO and think about only the land never feel. A desire to travel 
■—to see foreign parts—is produced, and those tvho have observed 
the comhiot of youth in seaports, do nut need to be told of the 
charms which the free and adventurous life of a sailor has for boys 
even in tlic richer departments of life. Another thing;—there are no 
poor laws in Scotland, and the people, oppressed by beggars for a 
considerable period, have learned from quite another princijde than 
that usually imputed to them, to hold beggary in the utmost abhor¬ 
rence. A third cause;—the religion of the people of Scotland 
tends to elevate the character of the poor* Not only are there no 
teuijroral distinctions on account of religious offices paraded before 
the^ eyes, hut their pulpits ring every Sunday to denunciations of 
the utter worthlessness of worldly honours in the sight of heaven, 
and tiie necessity of superior holiness as the only recognized cre¬ 
dential there. This may produce a little hypocrisy and hiding, but 
still it gives an impulse, and with that an elevation, to the minds of 
the jreofde, by sinking the mnk and profession and elevating the 
man. He who feels tlnit he has the grand attribute of those statif)ns 
which are above him, will feel desires and find powers and means of 
getting at the others which arc never felt or found by those who are 
destitute of that. A fourth cause, and perhaps the most powerful, 
though \v« have the evidence ^f Ireland that it cannot work alone, is 
necessity—the jiroverbial parent of invention. All who arc born in 
Scotland cannot find a living in it, and therefore they must qualify 
themselves with the. means of escape; and, finding that the best 
means of escape from i)rivation and want at home is the possession 
of superior education and acquirements, they very naturally conclude 
that these must also be the best means of escaping from them in any 
other country. These considerations do not, of course, operate imme¬ 
diately on children in yeotland ; because to suppose that, they do 
would be to attribute *o these the e.xperience and forethought of 
grown up persons, and place lliem in a condition in which education 
might almost he dis|ienscd with. But they are repeated and acted 
upon by those who are grown up; and thus, w'hen the young come 
to that time of lire at which they are capable of forming plans and 
ofiinions for themselves, these are the foundations on which they are 
formed, • 
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This is not said with any intention of iinilerrating the parochial 
schools (which arc certainly an excellent institution), but of guard¬ 
ing against attributing to those schools qualities and advantages 
which they do not, and cannot, in the nature of things, possess. 
Indeed, it does not appear from the facts, that these shools have 
ever been favourites with that part of the Scottish population—the 
landed proprietors—or “ heritors” of the parishes, who are saddled 
with the permanent expense. When, in 169S, the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment passed the Act, it was done in a careless and'indifferent manner, 
as a thing to which they had been goaded on, rather than as one of 
a voluntary nature, and in which they took an interest. The enact¬ 
ment was simply—that there should be a school in each parish, for 
the accommodation of which and the teacher, the heritors should 
provide hovels; and that they should pay to the latter a certain 
miserable pittance in the name of salary. There was no principle 
of adaptation to the population at the time, neither was there any 
provision for keeping the schools in accordance vvith the state of the 
country and the value of Inoney in subsequent times. If the j)arish 
contained but fifty inhabitants, or extended only a mile each w'ay, 
it was to have a school and if it contained twenty thousand, or 
extended fifty miles, it was to have no more. Tluis, in populous 
places the people had either to re-establish schools out of other 
funds, or go without education ; and there were parts of some of 
the parishes, from which, even at the most favourable seasons, the 
children could not have i^iched the school in less than two or three 
days, and for half the year they could not have accomplished this 
journey at all. The fixed salaries were also, as has been said, lery 
small ; and there w^as no court or body of men to whom a pow'cr of 
regulating them w'as delegated j neither was there any enactment by 
winch the real qualifications of the candidate for tfie otlice of teacher 
should be known ; and though the |)resbyteries had a power of 
superintendence o\er the schools, there was nothing binding them 
so to exercise that power as to make it the most conducive to the 
business of education. Schools were ordered to remain part of the 
parochial arrangements ; but the order was not founded upon know¬ 
ledge, or issued with liberality. 

The careless and illiberal manner iti which the first establishment 
of those schools was conducted would, indeed, lead one to believe, 
not only that the Scottish peasantry did not derive their love of 
education from them, but tlmt there must liave been some object 
other than the education of the people which led to their establish¬ 
ment. Indeed, there is something more than hypothesis in sup{»ort 
of both conclusions. We have known a <listrict in Scotland which 
was a dozen miles from the parochial school, and nearly half that 
distance from any school whatever. Not one of the peasantry had 
been at school; and yet, with very few ekeeptions, they couhl all 
read and write, and had here and there a sj)rinklir)g of the sciences. 
We reqiember a keen dispute among them on a point^of geography : 
a tinker of the name of Graham (of the Claverhouse family) who 
was the terror of all the neighbourhood, and the plunderer of some, 
was apprehended^ tried, cpnvicted, and sentenced to banishment. 
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The miin who brouf^ht the news mentioned Botany Bay as the 
destination j wliich was stoutly denied by another, upon the ground 
that no such place was mentioned in Salmon’s Geography: how the 
point was settled with Salmon and the sentence of banishment we do 
not know; but the fact of its agitation shows, that there was among 
these pco|)le a love of information which had not been conmiuni- 
eated liy any schools ; and that love went back traditionally, in the 
proficiency of their sires and grandsires, of Avhich there was some 
documentary evidence, to a period anterior to 1G98. We have be¬ 
fore us one of their books, (for their plan was to get a book and 
attack it e//uif/AAC,) “The Merchanl’s Magazine; or. Tradesman’s 
Treasury: by E. Hatton, Pliilomercat. Printed by .1. U., for C. 
(kiniiigsby, at the (joldcii 'J’urk’s Head, over against St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, in Fleet-street, 1099 from which not only the 
readers, but the writers of modern elementary books might get a 
hint or two. Thus, .among these people there not only was a 
method (»f edueatioii, unprodueed by, and uneonneeted with, the 
j)aroehial sidiools, but there was evidence; that it had been in the 
same vigour anterior to their regular establisluucnt ; and what is 
more, “ monitorial” or reciprocal tcacbirig, imj)rovemcnt of the 
schools very modern, which Professor Indians recommends to the 
parocbi.il teachers, was a j)art—wais the essence of that system. 

On the other point—a moti\ e fur the institutii3n of the parochial 
schools, altogether distinct from a w'ish to educate the people, there 
is also evidence. A man, w'ho died in the first or second year of the 
j)rceent century, at the age of about one hundred, and whose father 
hud^lied half a eontury before, at an age still more advanced, told us 
that hi>, father (whose reputation, both for information and acute¬ 
ness, was still alive) alvvavs considered the parochial schools as a 
jiolitical institution ; the object of which was, by training up the 
young in the nurture of the Westminster Catechism and Confession 
of Faith, to attach them to King William anti the Kirk, and save 
them from the Pretender and the Pope; and, as neither our in¬ 
formant nor his father liud been friendly to Popery or prelacy, we 
do not see why there should not be truth in tlie ojiinion. 

That truth gains further corroboration when we consider that the 
parochial iA-liools (d Scotland ugt*re totally neglected for one hundred 
and four years—from 1098 to 1802. In the course of that long period, 
the conditions of nations and even the opinions of men had undergone 
a complete revolution. Literature, the arts, — every branch of human 
inquiry and industry, had been prosecuted to an unprecedented degree, 
and w'itli unprecedented success. 'J'lie corporations of some of the 
more spirited burghs in Scotland had esiahlislied schools of a higher 
order, which .‘•houhl he for tlio henedt of more advanced pupils; 
and, wherev'cr the jiopiilation demanded it, the jieojde had fomided 
scluioKs, or enijiloyed sel*oolMiasters at their own expense. During 
the same jieriod, the ministers of the Kirk had not been slow in 
seeking augmentations of their stipends; and in their preshy- 
terial, syuodial, and assembled conglomerations, they had been 
found of “ some service to the state,’’ in the character oV a lovul and 
dutiful addressing engine—always ready to guarantee the approba- 
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tion and blessing of heaven, for anything that might he done or 
proposed at head-quarters. In short, there was throughout the land 
of cakes, what the pious peo])le there call “a glorious out-going*’— 
after the siller. Men, in stipendiary otlices, intrigued, did “ what 
was wanted of them,” or booed for it, according as one or another 
was the fair-wind course; they, in the management of local funds, 
did not “ deny the faith, and became worse than infidels,”—thev 
“ cared for the things of their own houses and, as themselves 
said, when they said their prayers, in the saijitis' of which they were 
not backward, “ their basket abounded, and their store was re¬ 
plenished.” The body of the people, too, whose “ lives were not 
cast in these pleasant jdaces,’’ waxed industrious and rich apacej 
and the march of money-making’’ was general and rajnd over the 
whole land. 

Amid all this, however, there was not a single movement in 
favour of the parochial schools, fn times and districts less favour¬ 
able, the incumbents had been paid to keep life and soul together by 
an annual begging-j)ilgripiage in the spring ; and in almost every 
district by a begging from the scholars on the first Monday of 
January, and a main or two of eockiighting, to inqu'ove the morals 
of the people at Fastin’ eve.” The pilgrimage was jjerformed in 
tins wise : the teacher borrowed an ass and an empty sack from 
some cadger or creamer (costermonger) in his neighbourhood, and 
forth he wended among the farmers and cottagers, collecting their 
bounty in oats or barlqy, from a handful to a peck, according to 
circumstances. 'riie .January begging, which is called “ havdself 
or “ handschelf (whetlier it means that which the hand “ skels’’ or 
scatters gratuitously, or that which first crosses, or is “ skelt ’ in the 
hand for luck, the wise ones liave not settled,) and consists of 
largesses from the scholars, in projiortion to the ability or dispo¬ 
sition of their parents ; and the sums given iqion that day have 
always a considerable influence upon tlic fa\our which the pujiils 
found in the eyes of the teacher. Nomiiuilly, the fees paid in the 
same class were the same in all ranks ; hut this hand‘-el came in, 
and turned the odds ten to one in favour of the rich. At the cock- 
fighting again, there was a fee, if the pupil brought a cock into the 
pit, and a fine if he did not 3 and the cocks that would not fight 
were the property of the teacher. Additional lionour and distinc¬ 
tion were given to the owners of the \ietorious birds, and thus a 
sort of unnatural relationship was e.stablished between scholastic 
eminence and the possession of animals that could fight. 

It is not easy to see how those adjuncts, and they were almost 
universal, could, in any way, imjirovc the taste of the Scotch ; and, 
above all, how they should have given them a fondness for learning. 
Indeed, the very neglect of those schools, the necessity of the 
adjuncts to a living, which have been st;itod, and the consequent 
deterioration of the system, are enough to show that, if the Scotch 
really have a greater love for the acquisition of knowledge than the 
people of other countries, they must have derived it from another 
and a different source. 

jBut there is another cause which has tended to destroy the 
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value of those parochial schools, and to destroy it under the mask 
of superior literary attainment: they have been made stepping-stones 
to the pulpit—places in which the candidates for that should pick up 
a sort of living during the last years of their studies, and until 
“ some patron” should “ bless them wi’ a kirk.” Characters of this 
description, whatever may be their talents and endowments, never 
can make effective teachers. The bent of their minds is tow'ard 
other matters ; their labours in the school are mere tasks to be got 
over in the easiest manner possible ; they are raw and inexpe¬ 
rienced, and many of them have their minds farther distracted by 
being private tutors to the sons of those to whom they look for pre¬ 
ferment. Looking forward may be a very good thing for the per¬ 
son so looking, hut it necessarily involves the idea of undervaluing 
that which is jjresent. A lad of twenty—sometimes of only fifteen 
or sixteen—whose whole time has been occupied in the acquisition 
of that little conned book-learning which shall make him pass 
muster at a matriculation, is not likely to know, or to care very 
much about the tccichable juMvers of fifty pr a hundred children, of 
all ages, or of the proper means by which those powers ought to be 
awakened, kept awake, and made productive of their proper eflFects. 
It is true that this evil carried along with it a portion, though only 
a small portion, of its own remedy. In the race of the Scottish 
kirk, though “ time and chance do not happen to all,” yet assuredly 
“ the battle is not to the strong” in talent, or “ the race to the 
swill” in the acquisition of mental endowrr 4 ?nts. Though there be 
no high and mighty tilings to stir up the minds of the great to 
hol;^ emulation, there is, jicihaps, as much corruption, in propor¬ 
tion to their numher and value, iu the appointments to the Scotch 
pulpits, as in any apppoiiitments on the face of the earth. In conse¬ 
quence of this, ” some of the very ablest candidates for the church 
are drafted out,” and left to the ferula for life; but these do not 
possess the reipiisites for a good teacher; they are di.sappointed 
men—wounded in spirit, or if they nave any desire left to improve 
their condition, it is usually by adding some other vocation—such 
as a land-surveyor, to that of teacher. If this be not the case, there 
is a, danger, and an imminent one, that the teacher shall fall into that 
habit whish so often overtakes^the broken-sjiirited. This is actually 
the case in some of the fat and iiotational districts ; the schoolmaster 
makes one at every jolldicatioii; he is generally franked in return 
for expounding all matters above the le\cl of tlie Clays, and he is 
Avclcomcd with some such commentary, as “ (’ome awa,’ Mai-Ster 
Tawse; ye’re jeust i’ the nick o’ time,—whare there’s mickle graum- 
mar, there’s ay mickle drouth.’’ In consequence of these things, 
the world generally is in danger of losing more by the immolation 
of the mail of talent, than the place in which he is immolated cun 
possibly gain by his imnvdation. 

Even when, in the >enr 1802, the case of the parochial .school¬ 
masters in Scotland was taken up (the profier epithets are, “ appre¬ 
hended, tried, condemned, and punished”) by the Legislature, the 
evidence is all against the elevation of the teacher’s character, or the 
advancement of education having anything to do as a motive in the 
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case. A more degrading enactment never emanated from the 
Council of the Indies, or the ]louse of Representatives in Jamaica. 
Twenty three pounds as the maximum of salary ! a house of not 
exceeding two apartments ! ! and the serf the slave of the Presbytery, 
without a[tpeal! ! ! These three were the fundamental features of 
the Rill. The fact is, that the feeling of those in power at the time, 
was to fetter everything connected with information or inquiry j and 
they could find no manacle more bendable to their will, or more 
heavy and sure to wear, than INIessieurs the Presbytery. At tliat 
time, tlie official people of Scotland were perfectly frantic against 
education and knowledge ; and wc remember a case in wliich a man, 
who was to be tried for the direful felony of killing “ the pro\ost’s 
favourite hen,” w'hen assailing Ins kail-\ard, getting the proceedings 
staid, just because be could neither read nor wwite, and tnyte of his 
children were at school. 

Such is the honest and unexaggerated state of the facts, and we 
have been somewhat lengthy, j)erha})s tedious, in the exjxisition of it, 
just because tliese facts Ivive been misunderstood, and because j*ro- 
fessor Pillans hardly touches upon that part of the subject. I’lie more 
existence of an institution has been taken as the whole case to prove 
the goodness of that institution; whereas, the way that it has been 
worked, is the thing; the Bible is a good hook ; but you nui«t read 
and understand it before it becoitic a good book to vou. Let us now 
hear the Professor. 

His little hook contaios two letters ; the first on the principles of 
elementary education ; and the second on the causes and cure of 
iinfjerfcct school discipline,—not meaning thereby the merely,cor¬ 
rective part of the business, but the whole routine and regulation of 
the school. The first is general—one may say universal—in its 
applications, and merits the attention of all teachers; the second is 
local in many iioints, but iu others, it is as general as the, first. 

I. In treating of the principles of elementary education, IVofcssor 
Pillans does not run into a breadth of detail, lie confines what he 
has to say to three general positions : hut these three, which he 
supports by very clear and cogent reasoning, go to the essence of 
the whole subject. These jiositions, have, in themselves, more of 
the nature of maxims, or rather of axioms, than of propositions that 
stand in need of demonstration. 

The first is, “ that a child, on being taught to read, should be 
taught to understand what he reads.” As Mr. IMlans remaiks, every¬ 
body assents to the truth of this, and yet no teacher acts completely 
upon it. Even in learning the letters, Mr. Pillans shows that tliere 
may be philosophy in the mode, and consequent jileasure and profit 
to the child. The characters should he arranged into brotherhoods, 
each consisting of those that are pronounced ijy the use of the same, 
or nearly the same, organs of voice ; and there can be no doubt that 
the principle of association will lead a child much more readily to 
the pronunciation of o, than that of h immediately after the pro- 
nounciation of a; or that p would make a much better follower to 
6 than c does. In like manner, when the child begins to put letters 
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together, and form syllaldes, the names of objects with which it is 
fiiiuiliar, and an incjuiry into those properties of them that are most 
likely to attract the attention of a child, are infinitely better than 
mere combinations of letters, to which no meaning is attached, and 
which have, therefore, nothing to recommend them to the attention 
at the time, or to fasten them upon the memory. This may seem 
one of the most simple of subjects ; but it is in reality one of the 
very nicest; and to be a proficient in it, calls for no mean powers in 
themselves, and no sparing of time and study in the a|)plicatiou of 
them, lie who would lead children to think must know the way; 
and, unfortunately, it is a Avay to winch the attention of but fev^ 
men of the requisite [)owers has, in this country, bec;i turned. 1 do 
not mean that senior wranglers from C ouhridge, or men who know 
the “ long;s and shorts ’ or everything at Oxford, should betake them¬ 
selves to tiiis, any more than that Messrs. Soane ami Nash should 
betake themselves to the hod, or Sir Edward Bankos return to the 
mattock and the wheel-harrow ; but it is clear tliat the, thing cannot 
he properly done by English ushers, who »“ make themselves gene¬ 
rally useful,” in combing hair and cleaning shoes, for twenty pounds 
a year; or by the candidates for kirks in the Land of Cakes;—to 
say nothing of pert lady's-maids, who, having failed to capti\ate John 
the butler, and llonrish under his shade as hostesses of the Cock and 
Magpie, are fain to sit down and embark their vails ” in “ a prepara¬ 
tory school for young gentlemen under nine,” even though the refer¬ 
ence should be to his lordship himself. Jkefore the good can be 
done, we must have men who arc able to do it; have a motive for 
the tl|)ing of it; and, therelbre, are not only jrleased, but contented 
to do it. In illustration of this principle, the Professor refers to the 
.sessional school at Edinburgh, established and watched over by 
Mr. John Wood, advocate. That is, undoubtedly, a singular and 
valuable institution; but it is more singular still, that the Professor 
should have taken, as the main groiiml of his illustration, the teu- 
tainen of the scholars by a depu*ation sent by “ the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Dundee,”—of all men on the face of the earth the 
least guilty of knowing anything about education, or the means of 
acquiring it. Of course Professor Pillans could not be aware of that; 
and it is jdeasant and proper to ^ind him treating all men charitably : 
“ The Lord rebuke thee, Satan,” were the worst words that the arch¬ 
angel made use of to the devil, before worsting him in combat. In 
this part of his subject, the Professor holds tlie middle course with 
great judgment; and while he reeounnends that the plain uses of 
]duiu things sliould be employed for fixing the names of those things 
in the mind of the pupil, the tcaclier should be on his guard against 
all pedantry and shov/iiig otT of his own learning. Of this there is 
some danger, especially among the persons who hold for a time the 
offices in Scotland. Whore there is a little sail it is sure to he all 
set, but the tutors, generally useful,” have no sail to set and no 
wind to fill it. 

The Professor’s second principle is, “ That corporal punishment is 
not to be resorted to till every other method of correction has failed,” 
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and even the broader enunciation, “ that corporal punishment should 
never be employed in school.” The latter he admits is his own con¬ 
viction, and he allows of the former only till the moral mischiefs 
done by “ the no-meaning- system” are got the better of. One short 
passage is so well said, and so creditable to the judgment and the 
feelings of Mr. Pillans, that it may be quoted :—“ My own view of 
the subject,” says he, “ is this ; looking at the brief span of human 
life, and the considerable portion of it that is s])ent in the sedentary 
business of school, at an age when nature disposes to muscular ex¬ 
ertion out of doors, no one who is accustomed to view the buoyant 
light-heartedness, the free and graceful movements of childhood, 
before it is put into the trammels of society, can refrain from wish¬ 
ing, that in abridging, as must be done, the natiiral liberty of a boy, 
and confining him for a certain space in a school-room, with a view 
of training him to habits that are to be useful in after life, we should 
set about it in a manner which, while it best secures the end, shsill 
keep him at the same time most active and hapjiy, and give him the 
■ least annoyance or mortification that is consistent with the full at¬ 
tainment of the object. As the'vine-dresser lops the wild and gad¬ 
ding shoots that would exhaust the plant and disappoint his hopes of 
an abundant vintage, so must the little freaks and fancies, and erring 
spirits of the child be repressed ; or, to speak more properly, the elas¬ 
ticity of mind and incessant activity of which they are symptoms, must 
be directed into one channel, anti made to assist, instead of obstructing, 
his improvement.’'—pp.^8, 29. 

At the promulgation ofsudi doctrines by one of the best and most 
successful classical teachers that Scotland over possessed, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the ghost of old Jlusby can remain quiet; and there can 
be no doubt that the orthodox believers in the birch will set the pro¬ 
fessor d.own as an arch-heretic. But yet his doctrine is in accordance 
with the experience of all rational men. 'J'hat men can be birched 
out of crimes is by no means demonstrated ; and any man who con¬ 
sults the matter candidly with himself, even in idea, will be at no 
loss to find that the only thing that flagellation can inculcate, where 
there is no moral delinquency, i.s hatred of the man by whom it is 
inflicted, and aversion for the subject which is improperly represented 
as the cause. , 

The fact is, and it does not escape the penetration of Professor 
Pillans, lliat, unless in cases of absolute \ice, and these do not pro¬ 
perly come within the category of school corrections, the fault of the 
flogging is generally in the teacher himself. Butler, who in the most 
brilliant and singular sallies of his wit never loses siglit of the phi¬ 
losophy of the subject, observes that— 

“ Pedants out of sciioolboy’s t)reechp«. 

Do claw and emry their own ilclies.” 

Often does the schoolboy feel in his bones Jhe paucity of information 
that is in the cranium of the teacher j and that very inquiry which is 
the indication of superior talents, is repressed by the fcrtila. No 
doubt there was once a succession of well-informed pedagttgues who 
held forth the doctrine that the seeds of learning would not come to 
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maturity if the mind was not prepared for their application by 
ploughing the body; and who, also, to make sure of the matter, gave 
that a good harrowing after the sowing was over. Perhaps when 
learning was a mere matter of memory the plan was not a bad one, 
—the pupil had every probability of remembering the flogging, and 
there was a chanee tliat the other matter might be remembered along 
with it. If this was not the case, there was but small chance of the 
saw or saying being remembered at all; for i)ther than the flagellation 
there was generally nothing of interest with which it could be asso¬ 
ciated. In the northern part of the island flagellation was once, and 
that not very long ago, held as being the best, indeed it was the only 
.system of Mnemonics, When the maiches or boundaries between 
the lands of two })ropriPtors were deUnnined, and “ march-stones” 
set up, it was the custom to collect all the little children and flog 
them soundly at the stone, and thus evidence of it and its place was 
preserved as long as any of them lived. Flogging has ceased to 
be useful in that sense in Scotland; and it is to be hoped that, even 
there it will a.lso soon cease to be relied on as a means of remember¬ 
ing the elements of knowledge. 

The third and last ])rinciple of elementary teaching which Pro¬ 
fessor Pillans lays down, is, “ That the oflice and duty of a public 
teacher are, so to arrange the business of his school, and the distri¬ 
bution of his time, that no child shall be idle.’’ With students 
nearly of the same age and attainments, who are somewhat advanced 
in their studies, this is an easy matter. The routine of explanation, 
examination, and application, following ejffch other, and none of 
them continued too long, are sure, even with very moderate talents 
on tl!e part of the teacher, to accomplish the object. If, during the 
explanation or lecture, any one be seen idle, calling him up and 
questioning him about what has been immediately said, will have 
the efleet of insuring his future attention, and the recapitulation 
thereby given will be useful to the rest. During the examination, 
though only a few can ])roperly be examined on each lesson, yet if 
the one under examination be set down, and the listless one called 
up, the preparation will soon become general; and, in the appli¬ 
cation, which is the teacher’s test, and, with proper arrangement, 
comes in at the middle of each meeting, the calling up of an idler 
to run over the principles, will^oon make them all careful not to be 
idle. One or two of these exposures, taking place as a matter of 
business, and without the least appearance of passion and irritation 
on the part of the teacher, will do more to ensure steady attention 
than if he were to scold for a week, or flog for a month. 

I'erhaps it is only at an advanced stage of education, that this (the 
best mode certainly) can be properly jnit in practice; and even 
though it could be adopted from the very beginning, the expense of 
it would be too great. If profierly done, the education of very 
young pupils is more exfTensive than that of those who are farther 
advanced. Their trains of thought are so short, and their activity 
so calls them away, that the contact of the teacher rcijuires to be 
repeatctl at very short intervals. The teacher can, therefore, attend 
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properly to only a few. As they advance, and the chains of thought 
lengthen, the number may be increased, till, in the most advanced 
stages, a judicious teacher may instruct as many as can conveniently 
hear him. This points directly to what would bo an excellent im- 
jjrovement in elementary education—and it is an improvement that 
is fast gaining ground among sensible people,—that parents, mothers 
esf)ecially, should teach the first rudiments of education to their 
children. The knowledge needed for that purpose is small indeed ; 
and there is hardly any body that could not find time, if they would 
but try, to make the matter a pleasure to the child instead of a task. 
The plan which Professor Pillans recommends is that of monitors ; 
and certainly, where there are a number of scholars and few teachers 
—indeed where a teacher has more than one class—there cannot 
be a better. If by means of these, or by any other means, the 
children can be kept busy about tlieir education while in school, 
half the battle is won; but the time of their being so kept should 
always be as short as possible. When we grow up, we hate a long 
story, even though it be interesting; and children must hate it much 
more. 

II. The second letter is devoted to the causes and cure of imper¬ 
fect school discipline. 

The first cause stated by the Professor is “ The total want of all 
public ])rovision for the professional education of schoolmasters;” 
and well may he add that this is “ the one which lies at the root of 
the greater part of the evils.” Jn Scotland, the qualifications for 
parochial teachers are certificates of having attended certain classes, 
and the kirk; and both in Scotland and in England any man may 
take to the profession of teaching, it he swear allogianee to the kitjg. 
Now, without wishing in any degree to infringe that princij)le of 
liberty that leaves all offices free to all men ; there is, on the other 
hand, a security demanded, that the man shall l)e qualified for doing 
that to which he is ap[)()inte<l, or which lie undertakes volunt.irily. 
The necessity of this becomes imperious, in proportion as the pulilic 
or the parties concerned arc incapable of forming a judgment, and 
are on that account open to quackery and imposture. This, as the 
Professor remarks, and as has been remarked before him, is the case 
not only in all the liberal professions^ but in most of thii handicraft 
trades; but it is not the case with teachers, where it is more wanted 
than in any other case. In other trades we do not confound the 
mere possession of the materials with the skill that is to turn them 
to the purpose we want. If we wish for a coat, we are not satis¬ 
fied with the mere fact of the man to whom we apply having cloth 
and thread in his possession ; we find out what sort of workman he 
is; and our employing or not employing him turns mainly upon 
that. Now, the mere knowledge which a teacher possesses, is 
nothing but the material,—the cloth and*'thread; that which is to 
make his labour useful is the way in which he can apply it. In the 
case of an established teacher, we never call for evidence of that; 
and there is no law to compel an adventurer to give proof that he 
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* has even the materials. Hence parents are cheated out of their 
money j and, which is far worse, children out of tlieir education ; and 
not only so, hut so sickened and disgusted, that they will not attend 
to it afterwards. Who are the proper authorities to whom to dele¬ 
gate such a power, is another matter; hut the public Will never be 
properly served, by any number or syetem of schools, until none be 
allowed to attempt teaching but those who are able to bring satis¬ 
factory evidence that they can teach. 

Tl'he second cause of the imjjerfection of the schools, is the im¬ 
proper nature of school-books. In this way, though Mr. Pillans con¬ 
fines Ills strictures to Scotland, we believe the two ends of the island 
arc pretty much on a par. In some cases, the hooks are the same; 
and where they are not the same, the difference seems to consist in 
this—the Scotch books arc such as a child cannot understand, or have 
explained to liiin ; and there is little or nothing in the English ones 
to be understood. Influential booksellers have got the copyright of 
tons of trash ; and they deluge the public with it again and again, 
without .-my alteration, except a few mere errors of the press in every 
fresh etiition. A dozen of men well fiualilied, that is intimately ac¬ 
quainted with what pleases and excites the mind of youth at every 
age, are generally wanted to make school-books. What we have 
are either j)edanlic or ])uerile ; and while, by the use of them, a child 
learns to name letters and words, it gets not one idea. If the books 
were what they ought to he, a child miglit acipiire a very consider¬ 
able fund of useful knowledge, even while learning to read ; and if 
that were the case, the exercise itself woiiId«hc stimulus enough. 

The three remaining causes of the im[)erfections of the schools, 
enincinerated liy IVIr. Ihllans, relate more exclusively to the parochial 
schools of Scotland. They are, the jirejudices of parents in favour 
of the old books and the old system—the indilFercnce of the people 
to the schools—and the want of due encouragement by the legis¬ 
lature. All these are well argued, especially the last one, where the 
Professor very successfully shows that the bestowing of large salaries 
upon teachers is not the way to get the business of teaching best 
pcrforrucii; and of that there are very painful proofs in the founda¬ 
tion schools of England, in many of which the very worst education 
is obtained at the greatest possilile expense. In conclusion (for the 
matter niufet come to that), Mi\ PilUins has shown many of the de¬ 
fects of the schools, and some of the remedies ; and what he has 
said, is of great value and authority; but much more inquiry must 
be made, before tlie way to a really good system be laid open. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATO OP OPINION 
IN IRELAND. 

Tni.*? is really a very momentous subject, far more deserving^ the 
public attention of England than what the Russians are doing before 
Choumla, or Miguel and his mother in Lisbon, to which much greater 
interest seems to be attracted. It is a matter of far more importance 
to us, what becomes of such a portion of our empire as Ireland, than 
whether Turk or Russ prevail in the East, or Ultra or Supra-ultra 
bear the sway in Portugal. There never was a time at which the 
state of opinion on the other side the channel was so pregnant with 
event—and, therefore, we shall give a few jyages to its consideration. 

Tlie Clare election brought to a head, both the })Owcr of the Catho¬ 
lics, and the Protestant sense of it. We wonder very much tlyit this did 
not occur immediately after the general election of 1826, wlien, as we 
have already stated our opinion to be, the Catholics displayed more 
power, and upon a far more extended scale, than in the recent instance 
of Mr. O’Cijnnell’s retusn. They beat tlie Beresfords in Waterford; 
and that, we tliink, w'as sliowiiig, as far as any election could shovi% 
their strength as it regarded the return of members to parliament. In 
every other county, also, where their strength was called forth—in 
Louth, in Westmeath—they triumphed. Our English readers caji 
scarcely form an idea of the influence which a great landholder— 
more particularly, perhaps, a resident one—like Lord Waterford, pos¬ 
sessed in Ireland. Theie is notliing in tlie least parallel to it in this 
country, to which they can look as a guide to their judgment. The 
forty-shilling freeholders, with which, if he had any views of pol;tical 
ambition or profit, he covered his estate, were then as a flock of serfs 
or sheep; they were conveyed to the jioll in cro’.v<ls, and voted in 
crowds for the candidate whose name was put into their mouths. 
The landlord considered these votes to be as secure and as available 
property as any acre of his estate, or the Ha’-llouse itself. Whether 
the JBeres/brris had “ any views of jjolilical ambition or profit,” the 
Irish Red-book would very fully disjilay. Very lately, an archbishop 
and two bishops were of that fortunate blood, and the world may judge 
of the proportion of other loaves and fishes by this. The representa¬ 
tion of the county of Waterford ha<J been considered as much an 
appenage of a branch of the house of Beresford, as the title of Tyrone; 
but, in 1826, the Catholics at last,—and the only wonder is they did 
not do it long ago,—chose to make a stand at the elections throughout 
the country. Mr. Villiers Stuart, a young man just of age, and con¬ 
sequently, of necessity, personally wholly unknown, came forward as 
a candidate for the county of Waterford, and was returned by the 
Catholics, against the Beresford interest, by an enormous majority. 

Irish rent is alway.s in arrear; and the mode of punishment (w'e do 
not now speak at all individually of the Berepfords,) for voting against 
the,.landlords’ wishes, was to insist upon exact and regular payment: 
but, here again, the landlords failed; for the Catholic rent, the col¬ 
lection of which has excited so much animadversion, was applied in 
large sums, to assist the voter in meeting his landlord's demand. Thus, 
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the great blow was strucktil^l’ making the forty-shilling freeholders 
independent agents at elections, which at once threw the whole 
elective power of Ireland into the hands of the Catholics. 

This was effected in 1826, but the exceeding alarm of the Pro¬ 
testants did not explode till this year; nor, indeed, till within this 
month or two. The return of an actual Catholic to Parliament seems 
to have carried with it a sense of the Catholic power which, we con¬ 
fess, we wonder very much that it still remained to be called forth. It 
was quite clear, we think, that, if the voters could return any Pro¬ 
testant they pleased, they could, us far as lay in them, return any one 
of their own communion. Whether ov not Mr. O’Connell is to sit, is 
matter for future decision—but, as far as his mere return went, we 
could not but consider that and his standing synonymous. But it 
matters not whence it came, that it is only now that the extraordinary 
state of feeling which at present exists in Ireland, should have arisen— 
it does exist, and it is well worthy of consideration. 

The parties of thinkers, or feelers—for feeling and thought are 
sadly mixed up together in Ireland—consist of 
The Ultra-Protestants; 

The Moderate Anti-Catholics; 

The Conciliators, nominally neutral; 

The Necessitarians—those, namely, who hate emancipation, but who 
declare they dread it is inevitable j 

The Moderate Ailvocates for Emancipation ; 

The Ultra-Catholics; • 

Of these we shall say a few words in turn. 

I.^The Ultra-Protestants, we conchide, would be indignant if we 
assigned them Sir Ilareourt Lees as a head; but it is certain that the 
papers which are their organs are constantly filled with tirades ex¬ 
ceedingly resembling the compositions of that (very!) reverend gen¬ 
tleman. Even here, in London,—where, one might suppose, the 
iiiilucnce of Irish air would not be felt, a paper which is the Orange 
mouth-piece (but which, to be sure, circulates scarcely at all in 
London,)—the “ St. James’s Chronicle,” constantly indulges in decla¬ 
mations one might rather expect to find in the “ Warder,” or the Even¬ 
ing Maileven the “ New Times ’ occasionally luxuriates, on this sub¬ 
ject, in extBavagances exceeding^ Hibernian. Certainly, the writers of 
this party excel in the virulence, the fury, of their abuse. They affect 
to regard their antagonists as wild beasts, and they are by no means 
slack in recommending such means to be used towards them as are 
generally employed against the animals to whom they compare them. 

It is certainly curious to observe the extent to which the party- 
feeling of these gentry makes them oblivious of facts. The “ New 
Times,” a few days back, has the following remarkable passage; “ We 
do not here assume, even as a ]>roposition, whether the Duke of 
Wellington is, or is not, disposed to listen to their (the Irish Catholics’) 
proposals, because we know, that neither the noble Duke, nor any 
other minister of the crown dare (we use the word considerately) 
favour their pretensions.” Now/ it is strange, that the writer should 
forget, that ever since the Union, a considerable portion of his 
Majesty’s ministers have always dared to support Catholic Hmanci- 
October, 1828. Y 
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pation—and that, even now, there are several—*the government itself 
professing to be neutral. But what is truth, compared with a good 
round sentence against the Catholics ? 

The Ultra-Protestants, after a great deal of hesitation, humming and 
hawing, and beating about the bush, have at last declared open war 
against Lord Anglesea, and have begun by accusing him of devoting 
public money to the support of a Catholic paper, and of (we quote 
their own words) “introducing his two beautiful children to Mr. Jack 
Lawless.” Whether or not his Excellency, “ at the late ball at King¬ 
ston,” so far derogated from his rank, hereditary and official, as to in¬ 
troduce two of his children to “a person of humble birth,” which the 
indignant New Times declares Mr. Lawless to be, we neither know 
nor care. The New Times says, they " have heard it’*—and it may 
be possible;—but by what means a casual piece of courtesy pt a party 
becomes a matter of political consequence, we have yet to learn. We 
can well understand why the Ultra-Protestants should detest my Lord 
Anglesea-^as we shall have occasion to notice, when we come to speak 
of him presently. Indeed, were it only for another “ we have heard” 
adduced against him by the papers, there would be full cause for this, 
viz., “ that he has gone so far as to employ his personal influence to 
prevent persons connected with the government from joining the Bruns¬ 
wick Clubs.” Truly we should wonder if he did not, supposing that 
any persons connected with the government were meditating so out¬ 
rageous a proceeding. The Irish government professes to be one of 
conciliation and peace. «It would be very becoming, therefore, for 
those connected with it to become members of an associatibn, whose 
object, distinctly avowed, is to unite and organize one faction ag^iinst 
another—and whose object, not indeed so distinctly avowed, but uni¬ 
versally understood and recognized, is to drive the oj)posite faction into 
acts of open violence and rebellion, in order to give the opportunity to 
put them down by the bayonet! This object, however, has been 
allowed to come so imprudently upon the surface, that it has defeated 
itself! The leaders of the Catholic party have laboured heart and soul 
to prevent the least act of outrage on the part of their followers—and, 
such is their influence over them, that, although the angry passions 
are, and must be, at this moment peculiarly awake in Ireland, there 
never was a time of such profound and unbroken peace. 

The fact is, that the Ultra-Protestants are infinitely changed in their 
position during the last three years, and they are severely galle<l, and 
wince violently under the pressure of their new circumstances. They 
fonnerly not only beheld, as they still do, the Catholics smarting under 
the indignity of political proscription, but they looked down upon them, 
feebly struggling on with their miserable shadow of political strength. 
Now, this strength has changed hands entirely; the Catholics have 
tSime by their side, have passeW them, in its possession. The highest, 
most!'Wealthy, and most powerful ProtestanPfamilies in Ireland, cannot 
return their son to Parliament if the Catholics say Nay. Their tenants 
are bo longer their serfs, their slaves. And this is what they term 
** severing the sacred tie l>etween landlord and tenant.” What was that 
tie ? A t>y which the landlord held the tenant bound, and led 

Kim at to will. And how was that will exercised ? Here are two 
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candidates; one promises to support, the other to oppose. Catholic 
Emancipation. For which will the Catholic freeholder vote ? For 
him who goes into Parliament to endeavour to obtain Catholic free¬ 
dom ? Oh, no—“ the sacred tie between landlord and tenant" compels 
him to help to return the man whose only claim is, that he will x>ppoae 
that freedom to the extent of his ability. Ten years ago matters stood 
thus. Thank God they are so no longer! 

And it is under this change that the Ultra-Protestants are now 
raging, and endeavouring to drive the country into the horrors of 
civil war. Let it be remembered, that it is only of the Ultras that we 
now speak—the gentlemen who are circulating advertisements for the 
revival of the Orange lodges, put dowui by law,—and who are using 
every means to urge the two parties to madness against each other* 
We are fudging them only by their own expressions. “ Let them 
rebel, and the sooner the better"—is one of their favourite maxims, 
when that which, if the Catholics were not more wisely and humanely 
managed, would be the probable consequences of their proceedings, is 
represented to them. The blood, the devastation, the crimes of 
unutterable horror, which would be committed on both sides in a civil 
war, caused by religious animosity, seem as nothing, or are totally 
overlooked, by these infuriated partisans of the “ Ascendancy."— 
Rather than the Catholics should cease to be a proscribed and de¬ 
graded castcy they would expose their common country to all the 
unspeakable horrors of a Religious War! • 

Tlicir extreme absurdities, and they are great in number, and be¬ 
yond measure laughable in kind, cease to be ludicrous when we find 
them drawing so near upon earnest. The ravings of Sir Harcourt 
Lees about his 400,000 men—we think that is the number—which he 
can and will draw out at a moment’s warning to annihilate every Ca¬ 
tholic between the four seas, no longer excite laughter, when we find 
their spirit echoed by the shouters at Mr. Dawson at Derry, and their 
brethren at the dinner to Mr. Moore in Dublin. The Brunswick 
Club has had a considerable infusion of the moderate Anti-Catholics, 
turned Ultra from fear of annoyance, but still remaining as moderate 
as those feelings and their new allies will let them. But we doubt 
whether any but the Ultras o^ the deepest tinge will join in the re¬ 
establishment of the Orange lodges, in the very teeth of the law. It 
is not the first time that these exclusive and exceeding loyalists have 
gone near, in their support of Government, to commit treason: but we 
do not think that they will be able to carry their calmer brethren thia 
length. We shall see. 

II. The moderate Anti-Catholics are, we fear, fast disappearing in 
Ireland. Those most strongly opposed to emancipation, vexed and 
alamed beyond measure at their new position, have advanced in their 
desire and endeavours tck keep down Uie Catholics, and thus joined 
those more violently of the same creed as Uiemselves. We fear that 
they will find themselves carried into measures of a nature far beyond 
t'rhat they intended, expected, or wish. But we tnist that the tem¬ 
perance which they have heretofore displayed will still remain by 
them, sufficiently to make them resist the more violent pioceediugs of 
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their brother cluhbists. Wc should not wonder iT, before many months 
are over, there were a secession of some of this party, should they 
find it impossible, in any degree, to moderate the fierceness of their 
new allies. 

The other, and we hope larger, division of the moderate Anti-Catho¬ 
lics we believe to have become very, very moderate advocates for con¬ 
cession. So different, indeed, do we consider their feelings to be 
from those whom we class under the head of moderate advocates for 
emancipation, that we have coined a title for them in our list, and 
called them “ Necessitarians”—from the circiimstance of their change 
being avowedly from what they consider necessity, and by no means 
according to their will. We shall treat of them anon—as, before we 
come to them, we must notice 

III. The Conciliators, nominally neutral. The Conciliafors have 
arisen in Ireland since the King’s visit, 1821, and adopted their names 
from some expressions in his Majesty’s celebrated farewell letter. 
Lord Wellesley s government, also, which very shortly followed, was 
to be established on the principle of “ conciliating all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects.” It was (juite clear that the parties really to be. 
conciliated were the Catholics only. For the Protestants who were at 
the head of everything, officially, ])olilically, and socially, had nothing 
to be conciliated about; on the contrary, with regard to the Catholics, 
who had always been subjected to indignity and slight of every kind, 
there was ])lenty of room,for conciliation and kindness. 

The conciliatory principles, therefore, had naturally their first ope¬ 
ration in favour of the Catholics—at which tlie Protestants, always 
furious at a Catholic being treated like a human being, still mor^ like 
a g'entleman, began to roar out, that popery, with the jesuits, transub- 
stantiatioii, and the fires of Smithficld, was at hand. The Conci¬ 
liators, we doubt not, were, in the first instance, really neutral; but 
<ihe Ultra-Protestants exclaimed, “ Those who are not with us, are 
against us;”—and against them they accordingly became. Perfect 
ii|uightJiess the said ultras considered most virulent unfairness, in- 
asBUich as the justice to which they had hithertt* been accustomed had 
had her scales all on one side, in their favour. No wonder, then, that 
when they came to be equally balanced, the former favourites should 
-declare them to be awry. 

The Conciliators, thus belonging to neither party, were but lightly 
cared for by both. But they derived some iinj)ortancc from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the government adopting and proclaiming that line of 
politics. Lord Wellesley, throughout his administration, adhered to 
the resolution, which he had announced at its commencement—that 
■he would make no distinction of persons on account of their religion, 
hut trea^ ail classes of his Majesty’s subjects alike. But, just now, 

^ ^tthottfh the name is grown in some degreg out of use, the principle 
which it arose is of far more strength and importance than ever. 
Anglesea is every day taking occasion to declare loudly his^ 

. «trict adherence to the system of total impartiality on account oi 
^ Telig^on— which, as the Orauge-Prolestants have declared matters to 
'‘3be come to a pass where every hand should be raised to keep the 
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Catholics down, they of course consider the grossest partiality that 
ever disgraced a government. 

At this time Lord Anglesea is one of the most popular lords- 
lieutenant that ever went to Ireland; and his conduct, both with 
respect to talent and feeling, certainly renders him well deserving his 
popularity. We will frankly confess, that neither as regards the feet 
nor the desert, did we thus anticipate of Lord Anglesea, as viceroy in 
Ireland: for it is, we think, no longer ago than in the debates on th« 
Catholic Question of 1825, that his lordship, after expressing hhi 
strong opposition to the measure, in alluding to something that had 
been urged about the inexpediency of driving the Catholics to despair, 
used language exceedingly in consonance with his military character 
of a general of cavalry, about riding tin ough the country, and putting 
all opposers to the sword. We do not answer for the words—^bnt 
such certainly was the purport of his expressions. This, therefore, 
was undoubtedly not the man whom we should have expected to find, 
upon all occasions, expressing, in simple, strong, and often striking 
language, the best feelings of humanity, kindliness, and justice. Thus, 
however, it is—and, banishing at once from our recollection all ** by¬ 
gones”—we will proceed to consider a little in detail one or two of 
the most remarkable of Lord Anglesea’s recent speeches. 

Of these, his late journies, which have been several, and into 
various parts of the country, have given occasion for not a few. Ad¬ 
dresses from the towns he passes through—and occasionally from 
particular bodies—of course call forth anfwers ; and some of these 
well deserve attention. In his answer to the Clonmell address, he 
suya, “ Since I have occupied the high station intrusted to me by 
our gracious Sovereign, it has been my study to maintain the laws 
with firmness—to administer them with moderation— io cultivate the 
feclhiga of goodfellowship among all classes of his Majesty's subjects— 
io acknowledge no party distinctions —to consider him as the true 
patriot who best obeys the laws.” These are sentiments of true im¬ 
partiality, of real conciliation ; and when we know that they are 
not mere words, not cooked together for the nonce, to sound euphonic 
in the ears of the addressers, but that they are truly expository of the 
acts of the government, it it impossible to withhold our approbation 
and admiration from him who apeaks them. 

In many instances does Ijord Anglesea express sentiments similar 
to these—and, in some, more strongly. We will pass on, however, 
at once, to what is by far the most remarkable of his speeches, as well 
on account of those to whom it w'as addressed, and the circumstances 
under which it was delivered, as of its substance. We allude to his 
speech to his tenantry at Carlingford. They were called, together for 
the especial purpose, at his desire, when he addressed them as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ I consider the present moment one of the happiest of my life. 
How delightful it is to my heart to behold my tenantry, Protestant 
and Catholic, meeting here to-day with one mind!—it is my most 
anxious desire you should be so. Would to God all party feuds were 
at an end ! and I trust the time is not far distant when all rdigiotis dis¬ 
tinctions will be forgotten, and this delightful country become one of 
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|fae first islands in the world. It is to be lamented that Ireland* so 
happily blessed by nature, is torn by faction. This charming country 
requires unanimity to render her truly prosperous. She wants capital, 
of which England possesses a superabundance; and the moment 
you allay your animosities, you may calculate that her wealth will be 
embarked in assisting to carry on your manufactures. 1 regret that I 
have so long deferred coming among you; a variety of circumstances, 
over which I had no control, defeated my object. First, I was ill,— 
and, last year, I had my yacht in readiness to convey me to you, when 
I was called by our most gracious Sovereign to take a part in his 
councils. I arraign no man for his religious belief: none of you can, 
for a moment, suppose that our beneficent Deity will refuse to receive 
the prayers of upright men, because they may happen not to agree in 
politics, or to entertain a different religious belief, the doctrines of 
which each considers essential to his .salvation: by no means. I 
quarrel with no man on account of his religious opinions or political 
principles, and I feel assured you will not act differently. I beseech 
you to live as brothers—worshippers of the same God. The man who 
is honest, and obedient to the laws, is my friend. It aflbrds me great 
gratification to express my delight at the tranquillity which has 
always prevailed among my tenantry in this country, and to admire 
their upright and honest dealings in the discharge of their various 
obligations. To my friend. Colonel Armstrong, than whom no more 
upright, faithful, and honourable man exists, I attribute many of these 
happy results. He is ouc mutual friend, and I feel proud at having 
this opportunity, in the midst of my tenantry, of bearing testimony to 
his merits. I declare from my heart, I should die happy if the pepple 
of Ireland were united in brotherly love and affect ion. Now, my 
tenantry, I implore you, one and all, Protestants and Catholics, to be 
an example to Ireland. Shake hands, and live in friendship with one 
another. (At this period his Excellency appeared overcome by his 
feelings, and concluded)—I trust I shall meet you all in heaven— 
God bless you!” 

We are well aware that, if this address be read coldly, and with the 
feelings held back from it, its closing sentence will appear overwrought, 
and perhaps even fantastic. But we regard it very differently. We 
picture to ourselves a large assemblagr of Irish—faces beatning with 
joy, eyes flashing with eagerness, and, ever and anon, some shout or 
exclamation bursting warm from the heart;—we can perfectly under* 
stand such a scene as this to have operated strongly upon the feel¬ 
ings of a person placed as Lord Anglesea then was, in an unac¬ 
customed situation, and really to have caused them, as the paper says, 
io overcome him. Looking thus at the matter, we think the abrupt 
l^cluriation with which he resumed and concluded his speech, ex¬ 
citingly impressive and touching. For it is to be recollected, that, 
to the audience he was addressing, it meant far more than it would 
have done in any other case. They were of difforent faiths; and 
this expression of hope of their final union above was a fine climax to 
the persuasions for their union here, which he had been making pre¬ 
viously. 

With tha earlier part of this address, it is impossible, we think, for 
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any person whose Christian feeling’s have not been warped end soured 
by party violence, not most cordially to concur. Even the very repe¬ 
tition of his earnest and eager desire that his tenantry should be 
brotherly and united, adds, we think, to the force of Hiord Anglesea’e 
entreaties to them so to be. And we doubt not that such an entreaty, 
addressed to them under such circumstances, would go far at once to 
ensure the fulfilment of what it begged. 

We have underlined one passage of this speech, and we have done 
so because we think it must be considered as expressing Lord Angle- 
sea’s private wish and hope that Catholic Emancipation may soon be 
granted, and his belief that it will. It is evident that the expression, 
“ all religious distinctions will be forgotten,” is used familiarly to ex¬ 
press “ all civil distinctions arising from dilfercnce of religious belief.” 
There is*no question but that this is its construction, and we hail with 
joy the adherence of Lord Anglesea to the doctrine upon which alone 
the j)rosperity of Ireland can be founded! 

This passage has been similarly interpreted by those to whom this 
declaration is as bitter as to us it is wclc(une. The “ St, James’s 
Chronicle,” after stating that it must be considered as referring to 
emancipation, and saying that “ in the slang of the pro-popery people, 
an abolition of religious distinctions is always understood to imply 
submission to }) 0 ))ery,*’ (!!!)—goes on to ask whether Lord Anglesea 
does not “ go beyond the licence of a neutral government when he 
holds out such a pledge as this?’’ We willjtake it upon us to answer 
this. In the first place, he holds out no pledge: he only states his 
belief and hope that emancipation will take place. And, moreover, 
granting* that he did pledge himself to support it, which we hope be 
will do, pray was not Lord Wellesley’s government neutral, and did 
he not actually always send his vote by proxy in favour of the Catho¬ 
lics ? Perhaps our iio-popcry friend will say that Lord Wellesley’s 
government was not neutral: it was not, we grant, in the sense of 
Orange impartiality, all on their side—but that it did not fall into 
the cohverse of this state, and become neutral on the side of the Ca¬ 
tholics, is, we think, very apparent, from the fact of five out of the six 
years of Lord Wellesley’s lieutenancy having been passed under the 
administration of Lord Liverpool. 

Lord Anglesea’s feelings must, at this time, be very enviable. We 
only hope that he will continue to have as good cause for their being 
so as long as he remains in Ireland. To do good to that unhappy 
country must, indeed, be a subject of sclf-gratulation as sweet as it 
is rare! 

IV. The Necessitarians:—we know no better name to give to those 
gentlemen, now becoming very numerous in Ireland, who, not con¬ 
verted to the desirability of Catholic Emancipation, still are willing to 
'yield it, from the beliel* that it is impossible to withhold it longer. 
Mr. Dawson may be considered as the type of these—for he has 
openly avowed the feelings which, we are fully convinced, very great 
numbers hold more tacitly. The whole pith and purport of Mr. Daw¬ 
son’s celebrated speech at Derry was, “ The Catholics have become 
too strong for us—we mud grant them Emancipation now—we cannot 
help it.” We wonder much, as we said last month, that Mr. Dawson, 
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(and, tonsequently, the gentlemen who think with him,) did' not sec 
long ago that such must inevitably be the case; and, thence, get the 
grace of granting by favour what they acknowledge they now grant 
through fear. But it seems that distant danger was to them invisible. 
It must be at the door before they would< acknowledge its existence. 
They find it now arrived there, and knocking, like a Countess-Dow¬ 
ager’s footman. They, therefore, humbly open the door to the Eman¬ 
cipation, which this unwelcome personage. Danger, heralds. 

We have said, that we believe Mr. Dawson’s sentiments as above 
construed, to be shared by a great and increasing body in Ireland ; 
and our reason for so believing, is in the altered tone of a very large 
proportion of the moderate Auti-Catholic party. Instead of “ the 
necessity of supporting (’hurch and Slate,” and that “ Ireland will he 
ruiiied if the Protestant ascendancy is shaken,” or, as was .still more 
general—“ I would not care tor the Catholics, if it were not for the 
priests:” we now hear them acknowledge, “ that something must be 
done, and soon,”—that “^we can’t go on as we are. Parliament must 
look to it;” fbrgetting, that three short years ago, they insisted that 
nothing was needed—^hat they were going on exceedingly well, and 
that all Parliament had to do, was to let them alone. It is very carious 
to w itiiess this change, and not a little amusing to behold the face of 
surprise of some emancipator, arguing with his Protestant friend, 
at some sudden admission, some unex{)ectcd burst of liberality, which 
proves that they at last agree, in the main, on the subject on which— 
root, branch, and twig,—they had hecu diflcring all their lives. We 
shall not readily ibrget the amazement we lately saw depicted on the 
countenances of the company of a gentleman who declared he would 
willingly see the bill of 1825 passed, when, in 1825, every one present 
knew he would just as readily have seen a small sword passed through 
his body. 

But ^us it is, that they have changed with the changing times. In 
1825, the Catholics pos.sessed comparatively no power—and their op¬ 
ponents would grant them nothing. Since then they have learfted the 
iable of the bundle of sticks—they have bound themselves together, they 
have acted as one body, from one end of the kingdom to the other— 
they have acquired power —and see how difl'erently they are treated 
and considered! “ Something must ^)c done—granted, something, 

and a great thing, must—but why, in justice, ought it more now than 
three, five, ten, twenty years back? I he same causes of complaint 
existed—they have in no degree been aggravated since that time: 
why then is it now, that the Necessitarians, for the first time, see that 
something must be done ? Shnply, because they see that the Catholics 
have acquired great power, and that they have some misgivings as to 
' Now they may use it. This class of thinkers may not be very active 
%iu jthe crisis of the question—but they are numerous, and will be con¬ 
siderably influential in a quiet way. 

V. Next come the Moderate Advocates of Emancipation, one of the 
most enlightened and respectable, if not most powerful, bodies in Ire- 
' lapd. They consist, as in England, of all the old whigs, of a great 
.^ portion of the modem liberaux, with an olf-shoot-of some dozen or two 
jne^bers-of Parliament, who care little about the question, orwhoarct 
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some of them, even ill-disposed towards it, but who oouW not get their* 
seats on other terms than promising to go over and vote for eraacipa- 
tion. 

The great majority of the Protestant supporters of the Catholic 
claims are in this class Grattan, with all his ardour and fire, was at 
their head—Plunkett led them after his decease. They are desirous of 
this great question being carried, from general motives of toleration, m 
well as from individual love of Ireland. The great principle of “ civil 
and religious liberty all over the world’* they find at issue on their 
neighbour’s hearthstone. They see, they know, that as long as the 
distinction exists which degrades six-eighths of their countrymen, Ire¬ 
land can never be peaceful, prosperous, .>r happy. They wish that no 
man should be questioned as to his religion—but that every field, every 
career shduld be equally open to all. 

They differ chiefly from those whom we have called the Ultra-Catho¬ 
lics, in their moderation. But, before we give them any extraordinary 
credit for this, we should recollect that they are not Catholics, by reli¬ 
gion, themselves. It is far more easy for an ally, for a second, to be 
cool, than the person actually engaged in the conflict; still more when 
he is smarting under what he considers both injury and insult. But 
this moderation, whencesoever it may spring, is invaluable to the cause. 
It gives the timid and wavering on the other side a footing of hope 
whereon to rest; and it seems to all persons of sober reason both as a 
proof that true Protestants may be staunch supporters of Catholic 
emancipation, and as an emblem of what we may expect from the 
Catholics when they are no longer galled, and jaded, and slighted, 
and Sppressed, till their passions get the mastery, and hurry them into 
acts of rashness, if not of violence. 

VI. The Ultra-Catholics, politically, are nearly all Catholics by re¬ 
ligion—a body always vast in numbers, often distinguished for talent, 
and now formidable in power. And, at no previous moment, have 
they ever been so free from the reproach of the violence alluded to just 
now. On the contrary, their policy is that of peace; and the degree 
to which their leaders have enforced it, shows at once their unity, and 
their easy submission to those whom they believe really to mean them 
well. Soipc Protestants have treated the degree to which the associa¬ 
tion has extended peace among the lower orders of Catholics, staunch¬ 
ing feuds, blood feuds, of years in a moment, almost as itself an act of 
outrageous war. It is undoubtedly a great exemplifleation of power, 
which cannot but be beneficial to their cause as such; and it is power 
wisely and humanely exerted, which is a good in itself. And this leads 
us to say a few words of the Catholic Association, its power, and its 
actions. 

That the Catholic Association is most formidable, even its bitterest 
enemies do not deny ; they even exaggerate its power as a reason the 
more for putting it down. But there is no need for exaggeration. The 
Catholic Association, partly by its own popularity and name, and those 
of its more prominent leaders,—and partly through the co-operation of 
the priests,—has absolute control over all the Catholics of Ireland. It 
has funds also, ample funds—^funds raised from a population pro¬ 
verbially poor, ljut who, after all the exactions and out-goings from 
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theit miserable pittance, give, and gladly, their last mito to the further¬ 
ance of the great cause of their emancipation. The Catholic Rent has, 
indeed, been a most powerful engine. Above all, it has frustrated tlie 
vengeance of the landlord against the refractory forty-shilling free¬ 
holder, and that frustration iu itself has established the freedonai of 
election. 

The Catholic Association has done several acts almost of sove¬ 
reignty ; and it is asked whether such a body should be suffered to 
exist in a well regulated country. In a well regulated country, cer¬ 
tainly not; but in a country regulated as Ireland is, and has been, we 
are delighted that it should have existed, inasmuch as we are con¬ 
vinced that the great work of emancipation, which we trust is now 
near its termination, would have been at least a quarter of a century 
more backward if it had not been for the exertions of that bbdy. We 
may regret—we have disapproved of—some individual measures of 
the Catholic Association ; but, on the whole, we think it has been 
conducted, to say nothing of its acknowledged energy and vigour, witli 
great skill also. It had un object to accomplish, and we think its acts 
have, as a whole, l)0eu most aptly fitted to effect it. Many of the 
best friends of the Catholics thought the measure of returning Mr. 
O’Connell for Clare a blunder. On the contrary, we thought it one 
of the most politic steps that could be taken, and the event has already 
proved that it was so. Whether Mr. O’Connell will, or will not ulti¬ 
mately sit, matters not ope farthing. Our own belief is, that he will 
not; but this is beside the question. His return for Clare was a vast 
display of Catholic power,—a more intense one, as we have already 
said, we think had taken place before; but this certainly was the biore 
dazzling, and the dazzling has had the great effect. It carried home 
the conviction, bitter as it might be, but nut the less entire, that the 
Catholics had acquired a power which it was impossible any longer to 
resist. This conviction is working its way in high places; and two 
years cannot, we think, pass over Ireland without emancipation- 
qualified it may be with securities, but still Emancipation. 

It has been urged by some that the conduct of the Catholic leaders 
has been too defying, too insulting—that they ought to have begged, 
not demanded—that they ought to have supplicated, not threatened. 
We will consider this iu two points of* view—first, as a matter of feel¬ 
ing—next, as a matter of policy. As to the first, in what sort of 
mood is it likely that a Catholic gentleman in Ireland should be found ? 
We will beg of any Protestant reader fairly to suppose himself in his 
place. If he be a soldier, he never can be a general—if a sailor, 
never an admiral—if a lawyer, never a judge. In any case, he can never 
be in parliament *. Thus, in no profession into which he may enter, 
can he place bcft)re himself those fair objects of generous ambition to 
whioh all his Protestant fellow-subjects ma)^.aspire. These, certainly, 
are no ingredients towards making men meek, moderate, and pretty- 
behaved. Next, they see all the evils and hardships to which we 
cannot here do more than allude, which fall upon their humbler 
brethren. If we were to use no other word than that of titAe *—tithes 
from six to support the church of twcsl—we should, we think, give 

- * We pass orcTf of course, the" present attempt till it be decided, At all erents, it is 
a new idea. « 
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ample room for the imagination to figure forth causes sufficient to 
prevent the temper of the Catholics being very couleuT-de-Tose. 

Again, asa matter of policy, (we will not mince words,) was the 
violence of the Catholic Association wise or unwise ? The Catholics 
had tried moderation; they had petitioned parliament^ session after 
session, in neat, holiday, and lady-terms; and how were their mppli” 
cations received ? We need not state it — sometimes treated with trifling, 
sometimes with scorn—always rejected. The Catholics grew im¬ 
patient—they used a louder tone, and they were listened to with a 
little more civility. But this also meant nothing, and they saw, at 
last, and said, that they should gain nothing except through fear. It 
became their business to make themselves feared; and they have done 
so eftcctually. 

But, if it were wise to gain power extensively, and to display it before 
the face of all men, it was likewise wise to use it with forbearance. • 
And they have done this also. Their reign—for it is scarcely hyper¬ 
bolical to use the phrase—has been distinguished by order and peace. 
They have united those extraordinary local apd clannish factions who 
used, especially in the south of Ireland, to meet by agreement under 
strange names, to fight in large numbers. The'papers, for the last 
few weeks, have teemed with accounts of the formal and solemn 
reconciliation of these people all over the country; and likewise the 
Association and its agents have exhorted, and with success, the Ca¬ 
tholics to abstain from all hostile exhibition of feeling against the 
Protestants. If (which God in his mercy fwbid !) bloodshed should 
supervene, it will be from the Black Brunswickers and the revived 
Orarjgemen. Their great object is to drive the Catholics into outrage, 
that, as Mr. Shiel justly said, the British government and troops 
might be obliged to join the Prote-stants, and put the Catholics down 
with a strong hand. 

In what we have said of the Catholic Association, we have been 
guided solely by one feeling—our ardent wish for Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation. We know nothing, individually, of the gentlemen com¬ 
posing that body; we do not believe that we ever personally saw any 
one of them. But we think their general conduct has been strongly 
conducive towards the success of the cause of Catholic freedom; and, 
with that belief, we. have given^hem our humble meed of praise and 
gratitude. Far are we froni thinking them faultless—but, on the 
whole, we consider them to have fought the good.fight well. 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of the present state of parties of 
Ireland. It is, of course, only a sketch—that is, an outline without 
any details filled in ; but we believe it to be correct as far as it goes. 
Our ideas on the great question at stake have necessarily guided our 
judgment in what we have said in praise or in blame of the various 
parties. But that we have been just in their mere delineation we 
fully believe,—at all events, such has been our full intention. 

In rising from the contemplation of the picture which the state of 
Ireland has presented to our eyes, it is to us—and it must be to every 
friend of toleration—delightful to observe, that its features indicate a 
condition which we cannot but^rmly hope to he Eve of QathxtUc 
Emmunpation / • . - 
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No. III. 

Puffs against Tobacco.— Vvff the First. 

\ 

“Tobacco battered; and the Pipes shattered (abouttheir cares 
that idh'ty idolize so base and barbarous a Weed ; Or at least the Wise 
over-love so loathsome Vanitie:) by a Volley of holy Shot thundered 
from Mount Helicon.” —Such is the title at length of .an early, 
perhaps the earliest satire on smoking of tobacco, accidentally dis¬ 
covered in our morning huntings among a collection of tracts upon 
the use and abuse of that herb, for the completion of which it has 
been severed from the volume of poems in which it eitlier made its 
first appearance, or w'as republished amongst the poetical works of 
its author—who, from some minor jiieces still left witli it, we have 
ascertained to have been Joshua Sylvester, whose literary history a 
few sentences shall narrate. * 

Born in the year 1563, he became a merchant adventurer, or at all 
events followed mercantile jiursuits, and was recommended by the 
Earl of Essex, in 1597, (though, it would appear, without success) as 
a most excellent linguist, which he was, and in every way a fit person 
to fill the office of secretary to a company of English mercharts at 
Sttide. He afterwards courted the Muses with not much better luck, 
as far at least as the advancement of his fortune was concerned, as,— 
though he was lor a time in great favour with the court both of Eliza¬ 
beth and James—a pensioner of Prince Henry—a friend and protegd 
of Ben Jonson and Drayton, (it is said also a relation of the former) 
and so popular a writer, as to have attained the epithet of “ silver- 
tongued,”—he lived in that most degrading state of poverty, which is 
constantly seeking its miserable pittance by the grossest flattery of the 
rich and great; and died in exile and obscurity at Middleburg, in 
Holland, on the 28tU of September,*1618. It is said that he was 
compelled to quit his native country, from the caustic severity of his 
satire ; but whether that was not endurable our cigar-smoking readers 
may determine, from the specimens which we are about to select from 
the best of them. As a poet, he might, perhaps, have been greatly 
over-rated in the time in which he lived, but a balance has been struck, 
at least not much in his favour, by his having been as much under¬ 
rated in ours. Dryden, in his youth, was so struck with Sylvester’s 
translation of the “Weeks” of Du Bartas, (u) as to have considered 
him a far greater poet than Spenser. It speaks little, however, for the 
early poetical taste of the author of the Ode to St. Cecilia and the trans¬ 
lator of Virgil, that we find him confessing (6) that he was “ rapt 
into an extasy” when he read such doggrel stuff as this, 

“ Now, when the winter’s kcencm^reath begun 
To ehrystalize the Baltic ocean; 
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To g;laze the lakes, to bridle up the floods. 

And periwijy with snow the bald-pate woods.” 

This is a specimen of the bombast of the translations of Sylvester, 
which were held in hig^her esteem than his origfinal poems, to the un¬ 
due disparan^cment of the latter, which can produce several such ad¬ 
mirable specimens of the author, as, 

“ So much, O king, thy sacred worth presume I on, 

James the just heir of England’s lawful union.” 

Amidst, however, but too much of such bombastic trash as Dryden 
refers to, Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas contains many such 
nervous and spirited passages as the following :— 

“ Before all time, all matter, form, and place, 

G»d all in all, and all in God it was: 

Immutable, immortal, infinite. 

Incomprehensible, all spirit, (c) all light, 

All majesty, all self-omnipotent. 

Invisible, impassive, excellent. 

Pure, wise, just, good, God reign’d alone. 

• The Night is she, that all our travails easeth. 

Buries our cares, and all our griefs appeaseth: 

* The night is she that, with her sable wing. 

In gloomy darkness hustling every thing. 

Through all the world dumb silence doth distill— 

O Night! thou pullest the proud masR away, 

With which vain actors, in this world’s great play, 

• By day disguise themselves—No difference 
Thou mak’st between the peasant and the prince. 

The poor and rich, the prisoner and the judge. 

The foul and fair, the master and the drudge. 

The fool and wise, barbarian and the Greek ; 

For Night’s black mantle covers all alike.” 

The false rhyme at the close of this extract marks less the defect of 
the poet from whom it is quoted, than of the age in which he lived, as 
is the case with the two first punning lines of our next citation. 

“ I not believe, that the A\jch-Architect, 

With all those fires the heavenly arches deck’d. 

Only for show; and with these glittering shields. 

To amaze poor shepherds watching in the fields. 

I not believe, that the least flower which pranks 
Our garden border, or our common hanks. 

And the least stone tliat in her warming lap 
Our mother Earth doth covetously wrap. 

Hath some peculiar virtue of its own; 

And that the glorisus stars of heaven have none.” 

“ One more extract,” to use the standing phrase of the reviewer 
when he wants, what we want not, an apology for filling up his pages 
with quotations, and we have done. It is from the close of Satan’s 
Address to Eve, and her subsequent fall, in the second part of the first 
day of the second week, which bears for its title “ The Imposture.” 
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** O world’s rare glory f reach thy happy hand! 

Reach, reach, I say; why dost thou stop or stand? 

Begin thy bliss, and do not fear the thwart 
Of an uncertain Godhead, only great 
Through self-aw’d zeal: put on the glist’ring pall 

Of immortality.- 

A novice thief, who in a closet spies 
A heap of gold that on a table lies. 

Fearful, and trembling, twice or thrice extends. 

And twice or thrice retires his fingers’ ends; 

And yet again returns, the booty takes ; 

E’en so doth Eve shew, by like fearful fashions, 

The doubtful combat of contending passions ; 

She would, she should not; sad, glad, comes, and g6es,— 

But, ah ! at last she rashly toucheth it, 

And, having touch’d, tastes the forbidden bit.*’ 

Making only due allowance for the quaintness and affectation of the 
age, these surely are nO mean specimens of the force of melody of 
English poetry of the year 1598, for then first appeared “Part of Du 
Bartas’s Divine Weeks, translated by Joshua Sylvester.” This volume, 
which was in 16mo., contained the second week, or childhood of the 
world, from which portion of the work the last extract has been taken. 
Seven years afterwards, namely in 1605, appeared “A Complete Trans¬ 
lation of Du Bartas his Devine Weeks and Workes,” from the same hand, 
and they were reprinted,’with alterations and additions, in 4to. in 1608, 
1611, and 1713; and in folio in 1621, 1633, and 1641. The edition 
of 1633 was augmented by “A Compleat Collection of all the‘other 
most delightful Worke, translated and written by that famous Philo- 
niusus, Joshua Sylvester, Gent.whilst to that of 1641, the most 
complete, and the last edition it is believed, of a work which once made 
so great a noise in the literary world, were appended, “ Poithumi, or 
Sylvester’s Remains : contayning divers Sonnets, Epistles, Elegiacs, 
Epitaphs, Epigrams, and other delightfull Devices, revived out of the 
ashes of that silver-tongued Translatour and divine Poet-Laureat, 
Master Joshua Sylvester, never, till now, imprinted.” 

It has not, however, been our good fortune to meet yvith any of 
those editions of the English versidh of Du Bartas, and the other 
works of his translation, though we have seen several different copies 
of the original. Our account of them is, therefore, mainly drawn from 
some very curious correspondence respecting Sylvester, in the “ Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazineand of the still more curious and valuable letter 
of Mr. Dunster, on the early reading of Milton, (e) which has given 
alike to Du Bartas and his translator, an interest that will for ever 
prevent their sinking again into that complete oblivion in which they 
long had slumbered, side by side. ^ 

It was the invidious and fraudulent, we may add infamous, Lau¬ 
der, who first tracked many of the beauties of “ Paradise Lost” to the 
obscure source of the “ Weeks” of Du Bartas, though he is guilty of 
jB, degree of injustice and illiberality, worthy only of such a Zoilus, in 
^ saying, ** Milton has borrowed from Uiis author, the long conference 
between Adam and Micha^!, which constitutes the greater part of ihe 
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two last books of “ Paradise liost /*—** I have done little more than 
refined Sylvester’s language,” with a few additions and variations, 
according to his usual custom. There is, nevertheless, much truth 
in the more general remark, that the author of our great national epic 
“ has used this work as a mine, producing gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and sometimes pebbles and trash.” To what intent this obli¬ 
gation goes, the reader who, like ourselves, has not an opportunity of 
consulting Sylvester’s translation, may obtain something like an accu¬ 
rate judgment, by referring to the candid and judicious letter of Mr. 
Dunster, in which “ the beauties of Sylvester’s Du Bartas,” (not all 
selected, by the way, with equal taste,) occupy nearly a hundred 
pages. To that translation and the other productions of its trans¬ 
lator, Milton is, at least, greatly indebted for several of the more 
striking pi},ssages in his earlier poems, which long enjoyed a repu¬ 
tation for originality, little consistent with the age of their author. 
His intimate acquaintance with Sylvester’s poetry is readily accounted 
for, from the fact of no less than six editions of the whole, or part, 
of the works of that writer, having been printed by Humphrey 
Lowndes, a near neighbour of Milton’s father, in Bread-street, be¬ 
fore the youthful bard had attained the age ol’ thirteen, still residing 
beneath the same parental roof where he first saw the light in 1608. 

Returning, however, from Milton to the more immediate history of 
Sylvester, it may be worthy of remark, that his translation of Du 
Bartas was accompanied, according to the fashion of the age, by com¬ 
mendatory verses from the leading poets, amemgstwhom were Daniel, 
Bishop Hall, and Ben Jonsou, the latter of which poetical wet-nurses 
tells bis relation— 

“ Bartas does wish thy English now were his. 

So well in that are his inventions wrought, 

As Ais will now be the translation thought, 

Thine the original.’* 

Draytdn, and Drummond of Hawthomden, (no mean authority in 
matters of criticism,) commend also very highly these translations 
from an author, to whose writings Sylvester would appear to have been 
introduced by the learned Dr. Hadrianus Saravia, afterwards Professor 
of Divinity ^it Leyden, under whom he received the early part of his 
education, from the age of nine to twelve, at Southampton school. 
His first efforts at translating productions, on which he never could 
lavish sufficient praise, was in 1590, w'hen, according to Ames, “ the 
press of Richard Yardley, on Bred-streete Hill, at the Starre,” (an 
office in which Humfrey Lownes succeeded Short, a subsequent part¬ 
ner of Yardley’s,) produced a 4to. volume, entitled, “ A Canticle of 
the Victorie obtained by the French King, Henrie the Fourth, at 
Yvry. Written in French by the noble, learned, and divine poet, 
William Salustius; Lord <ff Bartas, and Counsailor of Estate unto 
his Maiestie. Translated by Josua Silvester, Merchant Adventurer.” 

To Sylvester, the very bold and spirited poem of “ The Soul’s 
Errand,” published in 1593, in Francis Davidsons Poetical Rhap¬ 
sody, has been erroneously attributed; but he inserted it in his works, 
rather as a beautiful text» on which he contemplated some Vile 
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paraphrases, than as a production of his own. Its authorship is, 
therefore, still a matter of unsatisfactory, and, in all probability, of 
interminable controversy amon^t our poetical antiquaries. 

From discussing his merits as a translator, and stating the very 
little that is known of him as a man, we come now to Sylvester as a sa¬ 
tirist, in his “ Battering of Tobacco, and Shattering of Tobacco-pipes,” 
a work which he doubly, or rather trebly, dedicates, in a double ana¬ 
gram, and a poetical epistle, to George Villiers, Earl (afterwards 
the more celebrated Duke) of Buckingham. Next follows, by way of 
preface, what he terms “ A Warning Piece,” which, for the edification, 
and if such things may be hoped for, the correction of inveterate 
smokers, we have thought proper to transcribe. 

" Right noble nobles, generous gentlemen. 

Lovers of honour, and your countries* weal; 

You’l need no warning to avoid our peal; 

Nor are in level for our •pondered pen: 

Nor those that yet will yield, and tnrne agen 
From the idoUservice of their smoaJcy zeal. 

To serve their God, their Kino, their common-weal. 

We shoot at manners, we would save the man. 

But, those rebellious that will stand out. 

Under the standard of our heathen foes. 

With pipe and pudding ramper’d round about. 

Puffing and snuffing at their threaten’d woe ; 

At such, our dannon shall here thunder thick: 

Gunner, your lin-stock, come give fire, quick. 

’Tis but ])raise-worthy to have pleased the best; t 

This wee endeavour, and defie the rest.” 

Passing over a sort of second, or sub-dedication, to kit “ Reverend 
and worthy friend, Mr. William Lob, Batchelor of Divinity,'* we 
come to his poem, the argument of which may be drawn out ns—God 
created every thing, “ fowl, fish, flesh, gems, metals, plants,”—good, 
and therefore tobacco is good, in its use as a medicine, not iii its abuse. 
The poet accordingly professes to distinguish 

“ Drinking, from drunking, saccharum cum sacco. 

And taking of, from taking ay. tobacco.” . 

Proceeding, now, from the use to the “ needlesse use” and “ fiml 
abuse” of this weed, he informs us, that in this latter age the devil 
had “ vented from his infernal pit two smoaking engine.s** 

Guns and tobacco-pi pks, with fire and smoak, 

(At least) a third part of mankind to choak, 

(Which happily the Apocalypse I’oretold;)” 

and that of those engines tobacco-pipes are the most destructive. 
Marvelling that so tremendous a curse should have been permitted 

-in those sunny dayes. 

So bright illightcned by the Gospel’s rayes,” 

his piety derives consolation from the conviction that these were the 
days immediately preceding the dawn of Millennial splendour, in which 
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Satan was to be let loose upon mankind, with all manner of destruc¬ 
tive missiles in his train, guns, tobacco-pipes, and all. 

From this theological strain the poet makes a digression, which we 
shall transcribe, for the admonition of those incurable smokers whom 
he thus indignantly addresses— 

“ Then, in despight, who ever daire say nay. 

Tobacconists, keep on your course you may, 

If you continue in your smoakie ure, (i) 

The better far hell’s sulphuric smoak indure; 

And herein (as in all your other evill) 

Grow nearer still, and liker to the divell; 

Save that the deevill (if he could revoke) 

Would fly from filthy and unhealtliy smoak, 

WJjerein (cast out of Heaven for hellish pride) 

Unwilling Hee, and forced, doth abide; 

Which badriu worse than Ilee (the worst of ill) 

You long for, lust for, lie for, die for still: 

For as the salamander lives in fire. 

You live in smoake; and without smoake expire.” 
lie then discusses the question— 

“ Whether discoverie of America, 

That New-found World, have yielded to our Quid 
More hurt or good 

and decides in favour of the hurt,—not only^to the Indians,—whose 
peace was invaded, liberty destroyed, and good qualities corrupted by 
it; but to their invaders themselves, who brought back thence scurveys, 
and divers other ills it were needless to particularise, save the last, 
not least—tobacco, which he thus describes and denounces :— 

“Of all the plants that Tellus bosome yields. 

In groves, glades, gardens, marshes, mountains, fields. 

None so pernicious to man’s life is known 
As is TOBACCO, saving hemp alone : 

Betwixt which two there seems great sympathy, 

To ruinate poor Edom’s progeny; 

For in them both a strangling vertue note, 

Anri both of them doo worke upon the throte ; 

The one, within it, and without tlie other, 

And th’ one prepareth work unto the tother. 

For there doo meet (I mean at Gayle and Gallowc^ 

More of these beastly, base tobacco fellowes. 

Than else to any prophane haunt do use, 

(Excepting still the play-house and the stewes) 

Sith ’tis their common lot (so double choaked) 

Just, bacon like, to be hanged up and smoaked: 

A destinie, as proper to befall 
To moral swine, as to swine naturall. 

If there be any herbe, in any place. 

Most opposite to God’s good herb of grace, 

’Tis doubtles this, and this doeth plainly prove it. 

That far the most, most graceless men doo love it.” 

October, 1828 , Z 
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But we will not pursue a theological diatribe against tobawso, which, 
after showing that those who smoke it must needs be idolaters, and 
definino* the diltereiU kinds of smoke (e. g. oi’ignorance, error, par¬ 
dons, purgatory, stews, powder treason,) proves tobacco to be of all 
smokes the worst;— 

“-addition of Adustion fit 

To the smoake. of the unhottom’d pit.” 

Indeed the very Abaddon and Apollyon of the Apocalypse. Turn we 
from it to transcribe, what must be the limits of our present article, 
the first of the Three Putfs against Tobacco. After his divinity lecture, 
the poet thus proceeds with his satire;— 

“ And for the rest, it shall suffice to say, 

Tobacconing is but a smoakie play. 

Strong arguments against so weake a thing 
Were needless or unsuitable to bring. 

In this behalfe there need no more be done, 

Sith of itself the same will vanish soone : 

To evaporate this smoake, it is enough 
But with a breath the same aside to jiulfe. 

Now, my first puffe shall but repell the ill savour 
Of place and persons (of debaucht l)eba\ iour) 

Where *tis most frequent—second, show you will 
How little good it dooth—third, how great ill. 

*Tis vented most^^n taverns, tippling cots. 

To ruffians, roarers, tipsie tostie pots; 

Whose custome is between the pipe and pot, 

(Th’ one cold and moist, the oUjer dry and hot,) 

To skirmish so (like sword and dagger-fight,) 

That ’tis not easie to determine right 
Which of their weapons hath the conquest got 
Over their wits, the pipe, or else the pot. 

Yet, ’tis apparent, and by proofe expresse, 

Both stab and wound the brain with drunkennesse; 

For even the derivation of the name 
Seems to allude and to include the same. 

Tobacco, as TO BAKXS, one would say, 

To (cup-god) Bacchus dedicated aye. 

And for conclusion of this point, observe 
The places which to these abuses serve. 

However, of themselves, noisome ynough. 

Are much more louthsom with the stench of stufie, 

Extracted from their limbeckl (Jc) lips and uose. 

So that the houses, common haunts of those. 

Arc liker hell than heaven; for hell hath smoake, 

Impenitknt Tobacconists to ehoake. 

Though never dead. There they shall have their fill; 

In heaven is none, but light and glory still. 

Next multitudes there daily, busily drowne:, 

Ill this black sea of smoak, tost up and dqwnQ , • 
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In this vast ocearH of such latitude. 

That Europe onely cannot all include; 

But out it rushes, overrunns the whole, 

And reaches well-nicfh round, from pcde to pole. 
Among- the Moors, Turks, Tartars, Persians, 

And other Ethnicks (full of ignorance 

Of God and good:) and, if we shall look home. 

To view (ami rew) the state of Christendome, 

Upon this point, we may this riddle bring— 

This subject hath more subjects than the king. 

For Don Tobacco hath an ampler raign 
Than Don Piiimppo, the great king of Spain, 

(In whose dominion for the most it growes.) 

Nay, shall I say, (O Horror, to suppose!) 
Heathenish Tobacco (almost every where) 

In Christendom (Christ’s outward kingdom here') 
Hath more disciples than Christ hath (I feare;) 
More suite, more service (bodies, souls, and good) 
Than Christ, that bought us with his precious blood. 
O great Tobacco !—Greater than great Can, 

Great Turk, great Tartar, or great Tamerlan ! 

With vulture’s wings flew fast (and swifter yet 
Than an Hungarian ague, English sweat) 

Through all degrees, flown, fur, nigh, up and down ; 
From court to court—from count to ^ountry clown; 
Not scorning scullions, cobblers, colliers. 

Pokes, farmers, fdlers, ostlers, oysterers. 

Rogues, gypsies, players, pandars, punks, and all 
What common scums in common sewers fall. 

For all, as vassals, at thy heck are bent. 

And breathe by thee, as their 7iew element. 

Which well may prove thy monarchy the greater. 
Yet prove not thee to be a whit the better ; 

But rather worse, for hell's wide open road 
Is easiest found, and by the most still trood— 
Which even the Heathen had the light to know 
By arguments, as many times they show. 

Here may we also gather (for a need) 

Whether tobacco be an herb or weed; 

And whether the excessive use be fit. 

Or good or bad, by those that favor it: 
fVeeds, wild and wicked, mostly entertain it: 

Herbes, holesome herhes, and holy minds disdain it; 
If then TOBACCONiNG be good, how is’t 
That lewdest, loosest, basest, foolishest. 

The most unthrifty, most intemperate. 

Most vicious, most debancht, most desperate. 

Pursue it most. The wisest and the best 
Abhor it, shun it, flie it, as the pest. 

Or piercing poyson of a dragon’s whisky 
Or deadly eye-shot of a basilisk. 

Z 2 
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If Wisdome baulk it, must it not be Follyt 
If Virtue hate it, is it not unholy ? 

If men of worth, and minds right generous 
Discard it, scorne it—is't not sca7idaloits ? 

And (to conclude) is it not, to the divell 

Most pleasing—pleasing so (most) the most evill ? " 

NOTES. 

(ff) Guillaume de Saluste, Seigneur du Bartas, was born about the 
year 1544, near Audi, formerly the capital of Armagnac, now of the 
department of Gens, of a noble family of France, taking its name from, 
or giving it to, the chateau du Bartas, near the small town of Mont- 
fort, which, according to some accounts, Avas the place of his birth. 
His father had held the high office of treasurer of France. At once a 
soldier and a diplomatist, his son served Henry IV., in whose household 
he filled the honourable post of one of the gentlonieii in ordinary of' 
his chamber, as ambassador in Denmark, in Scotland, and in England, 
(where James I., whom hfe flattered by translating some of his pedantic 
poems, in return for a similar compliment from that monarch to him, 
would gladly have retained him in his service, had he not preferred 
that of his native country,) and fought for him most gallantly in the 
field, particularly at the battle of Ivry, the triumphs of which he shared 
and sung. He lived not, however, long to enjoy the honours he had 
won, as, in four months after the victory, the wounds he had received, 
in assisting to achieve fi, terminated his active life, in the month of 
July, 1590, at the age of forty-six. The time he could snatch from 
the court and the camp had always been most assiduously devoWd to 
the muses, in whose service he composed, chiefly at the chateau of his 
ancestors, several poems of considerable extent. The principal one, 
noticed at some length in our account of its translation, was so ex¬ 
tremely and extensively popular, that more than thirty editions of it 
were published in less tlian six years. It was soon translated into 
Latin, Spanish, German, £ngli.sh, and even Danish, whilst its great 
reputation led to a collection of the works of its author, in a very neat 
pocket volume, printed in 1591, and containing his posthumous pro¬ 
ductions. They were reprinted at Paris in IGlO, in two folio volumes, 
accompanied by enormously long, and* not over lively or interesting 
commentaries by Simon Goulard de Senlis, a distinguished Calvinistic 
divine of Geneva. A considerable portion of this large collection, text 
^nd comment, was translated into Etiglish, and published in London 
in 1625, in a closely-printed 4to. of near 200 pages, under the quaint 
title of “ Part of Du Bartas, English and PVench, and in his own kindu 
of verse, so neare the French Englished, as may teach an Englishman 
French, or a Frenchman English. [Sequitur Victoria Jualtor.] 

t ^iih the Commentary of S. G. .S'. By William L’Isle of IFallingham, 
squi^ for the King’s Body.” The author* of this translation was an 
excellent Saxon scholar, as his version of a “ treatise on the Old and 
New Testament,” written in tliat language by QElfric, Abbot of St. 
Albans, abundantly testifies; but he was even a worse poet than Du 
Bartas, who appears to very great advantage under the worst touche.s 
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of Sylvester’s muse. The author of the Weeks ” had, however, 
his day, in which his poems were eulogised as “ greater than the whole 
universe.” Bishop Hall calls him, in the congenial bombast of some 
commendatory verses prefixed to Sylvester’s translation of his poems, 
“ some French angel girt with bays yet his best and most enduring 
praise is, [perhaps, that of the celebrated president De Thou, who, 
knowing him well, says, that he was a gallant soldier, an excellent 
and (notwithstanding all the flattery lavished upon him) a very modest 
man. 

(b) Epistle Dedicatory to the Spanish Friar. 

(c) “ Sylvester almost always gives spirit as a monosyllable, which 
Milton aiiso very frc(piently docs.”—Dunster’s Considerations on Mil¬ 
ton's Early Reading, 21. 

(d) Vol. Ixx. pp. 710, 931, 950, “Ames's Typographical Antiqui¬ 
ties,” by Herbert, 1208. 

(e) “ Considerations on Milton’s Early Reading, and the Prima 
Stamina of his Paradise Lost; together with Extracts from a Poet of 
the Sixteenth Century. In a letter to William Fabener, M.D., from 
Charles Dunster, M.A.” 12mo. Lond. 1800. 

(/) “ An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns in 

his Paradise Lost.” 8vo. Loud. 1750, p. 144. The author of this 
tract, William Lauder, was a disappointed Scotch teacher of the classics, 
(in which, however, he was well I'ead,) who sought to mend his for¬ 
tunes and establish his reputation by one of the most impudent for¬ 
geries, or rather scries of forgeries, ever palmed upon the public, in the 
work just referred to. In that work, (the preface and postscript to which 
were written by Dr. Johnson, on whose Tory prejudices Lauder had 
easily imposed,) Milton is charged with the grossest plagiarisms from 
Masenius, an early drama by Grotius, Fox, Quintianus, Beza, Stro- 
))horstius, Taubman, and other modern Latin poets, from all whose 
works quotations are affected to be given. Someof these were most clearly 
proved to be sheeY forgeries, otlfers full ot the most barefaced interpola¬ 
tions, in a masterly pamphlet from the pen of the Rev. John Douglas, 
afterwards Bishop ot Salisbury, entitled “ Milton vindicated from the 
charge ot Plagiarism, brought against him by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder 
Mmself convicted of several I'orgeries and gross Impositions on the 
Pubuc. ^ 8vo. Lond. 1750. So complete was this exposure, that 
Lauder s publishers immediately disavowed him, in the following sin¬ 
gular advertisement, which we copy from one of the newspapers of the 
t/imc 

“ White Hart, in Paternoster-Row, 
London, Nov. 28, 1750. 

Upon the publication of the Rev, Mr, Douglas’s Defence of Mil¬ 
ton, in answer to Lauder, we immediately sent to Lauder, and insisted 
upon his clearing himself from the charge of forgery, which Mr. Don- 
g as has brought against him, by producing the books iij j][uestiou. 
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** He has this dasf admitted the charge^ but with great mBensibility. 

We, therefore, disclaim all connexion with him, and shall fof the 
future sell his Book only as a Master-piece of Praud, which the IHibUc 
may be supplied with at Is. 6d. stitched. 

“John Payne, 

“ Joseph Bouquet.” 

Nor ended his disgrace and humiliation here ; for, in “ A Letter to 
the Reverend Mr. Douglas, occasioned by his Vindication of Milton, 
to which are subjoined several original Letters from the Authors of the 
Universal History, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Maclaurin, &c. by William 
Lauder, A.M.” printed in 1761, he admitted not only the forgeries with 
which he had been charged, but others, wherein he had only escaped 
detection from the rarity of the books which he pretended to gite. To 
this confession he is said to have been driven by Dr. Johnson, who 
was so indignant at the fraud of which he had been the too-ready dupe, 
that he himself dictated at least a part, if not the whole, of this recan¬ 
tation. In the same year/ aj)peared also from the pen of the unprinci¬ 
pled author of this infhmous attack upon the reputation of our immortal 
poet, “ An Apology for Mr. Lauder, in a letter most humbly addressed 
to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury,” in which he solicits mercy 
and forgiveness in the most abject terms, by a humble suit preferred 
“ before those ears which never yet heard the miserable (provided their 
case werejnot beyond remedy) complain in vain.” The object of this appeal 
was, by a futile attempt to |ialliate his conduct, to induce the Archbishop, 
and through his mediation, to prevail upon other persons of distinction, to 
continue their promised patronage of a work, for the publication of wjjich, 
by subscription, in four vols. 8vo., under the title of “ Delectus Auctorum 
Sacrorum Miltono facem pnclucentium,” proposals had been issued on 
the 3d of July, 1750, With the consciousness of detected guilt, he had 
the meanness to accompany this solicitation by an offer that, “ to preclude 
all suspicion of fraud and interpolation for the future, printed original 
copies, from whence the new edition is made, should be deposited either 
in the Archhishop's library at Lambeth, or in any other public library 
his Grace might think proper to nameand it was perhaps on such 
assurance that he was enabled to publish two of his five volumes, 
which he had projected, in 1752 and 1753. In the ijccond of these, he 
evinces his deep-rooted and unaccountable rancour against Milton, by 
a list of ninety-eight works from which he charges that immortal writer, 
whom he designates “ Plagiariorum Princeps,” with having surrepti¬ 
tiously plundered the chief beauties of his poems. Of those, however, 
he has printed but six out of the twenty-six enumerated in his pro¬ 
spectus. One of these consists of three of tlic five books which he 
proposed printing of the Sacrotis of Musenius, a declamatory, though 
not inharmonious Jesuit poet of Cologne ; but of whose production 
Lauder was probably prevented from giviflg the two other promised 
books, by the very awkward publication of “ a new preface” to his 
Essay on Milton, printed on four pages by his honest booksellers, in 
which they announce the barefaced insertion of two literal transcrip¬ 
tions, of eight lines each, from Hog’s Latin version of “ Milton’s Para¬ 
dise Lost,” into extracts—one from Masenius, the other from Stra- 
pborstius (an obscure poet, even among the Dutch,) with the intention 
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of proving that Milton stole those passages, word for word, (the Latin 
only being changed into English) from those comparatively unknown 
authors. Many of his subscribers having refused him the forgiveness 
and patronage which the Archbishop of Canterbury (file amiable Dr. 
Herring) was induced to grant, he was unable to complete his engage¬ 
ment, but revenged his disappointment by a still more outrageous 
attack upon Milton, published in 1754, under the title of “King 
Charles I. vindicated from the charge of Plagiarism brought against 
hinj by Milton; and Milton himself convicted of Forgery, and a gross 
imposition on the Public. To the whole is subjoined the judgment of 
several learned and impartial Authors, concerning Milton's political 
Writings.” A second title-page to this notable production is “ The 
Grand Impostor detected, or Milton convicted of forgery against King 
Charles the Firstand that is followed by sixty-four pages of most 
vulgar and virulent abuse, in which the great father of our epic poetry 
is termed “ a devil incarnate, if any such ever existed, an abandoned 
monster of mankind, of insatiable avarice, unbounded ambition, im- 
jdacable malice, unparalleled impudence, shocking impiety, unnatural 
against the parent that begot him, an arch traytor and rebel against his 
political father, his rightful sovereign—in short, a murderer, and an 
approver and abettor of murderers ; bogling at no enormity, how fla¬ 
grant soever, to accomplish his purposes ; and, like his master, Crom¬ 
well, compleatly versed in all the arts of fraud, falsehood, sophistry, 
and prevarication; and all the while guilty of the most servile and 
abject adulation of his despotick sovereigns—a desperate crew of law¬ 
less cut-throats ; but to all lawful govemors,*botli in church and state, 
an enemy irreconcileable.” 

The charge against the celebrated writer, of whom the above cha¬ 
racter is given, as “ the genuine picture, without alteration or exagge¬ 
ration,” is the very improbable one, so often refuted, of his having 
persuaded a printer to insert, with a few alterations, the prayer of 
Pamela, from the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, at the end of the 
“ Icon Basilike,’’ as a prayer of the alleged royal author of that book, 
in the time of captivity, that he might thence be enabled to charge the 
king with plagiarism, and of impiety in adopting a heathenish supplica¬ 
tion, of another writer, as his own, at such a crisis. 

The inchgnation excited by such an attempt, Lauder here repre¬ 
sents as his sole motive in exeitising the jm talionis against Milton, 
by forging similar plagiarisms for him; although, in his letter to 
Mr. Douglas, (which he there charges Johnson with having written, 
in his name, though against his sentiments, and published but through 
an infatuation caused by his fears,) he assigns another, and, if pos¬ 
sible, a more ridiculous ground, namely, the revenging an injury done 
him by Pope, in attacking the Latin Paraphrase on the Psalms, by 
Andrew Johnston, of which, with a view to their being taught as school¬ 
books throughout Scotian^ under a recommendatioft of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk, in a commission bearing date, at Edinburgh, 
November 13, 1740, Lauder had published an edition, that found 
its way but from the printer’s warehouse to the shops of the pastry¬ 
cooks and trunk-makers. What Milton had to do with this he tells 
us not, and it is impossible to guess ; but on Milton he persevered in 
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avenging all his wrongs, as he closes this pamphlet, the last ebulli¬ 
tion of bis rancour, with the following fearful threat“ As for his 
plagiarisms, I intend shortly, God willing, to extract such genuine 
proofs from those authors who held forth the lighted torch to Milton, 
I mean, who illustrated the subject of Paradise Lost, long before that 
Prince of Plagiaries entered upon it, as may be deemed sufficient, not 
only to replace the few interpolations (for which I have been so hideously 
exclaimed against,) but even to re-inforce the charge of }>lagiarism 
against the Eriglifih poet, and fix it upon him by irrefragable convic¬ 
tion, in the face of the whole world, and by the suffrage of all candid 
and impartial judges, while sun and moon shall endure, to the ever¬ 
lasting shame and confusion of the whole idolatrous rabble of his 
numerous piu'tizaiis, particularly my vain-glorious adversary, who will 
reap only the goodly harvest of disappointment and disgrace, where he 
anxiously expected to gather laurels.” This “ vain-gloriouc adver¬ 
sary’’ was Mr. Douglas, whom, in the letter addressed to him, three 
years before, Lauder had bitterly thanked for ” the civility with which 
he had thought proper to treat him, when he (Mr. Douglas) had 
incontestible superiority.”* But his threats and vapours, alike against 
Milton and liis vindicator, were mere big swelling words, meaning 
nothing; for having, by his virulence, malignity, and utter want of 
principle, made Lngland too hot to hold him, he set sail fur Barba- 
doe.s, where he was for some time master of the Free iSchool in 
Bridgetown. From this situation he was, however, discharged for 
misconduct, and passed the remainder of a life, rendered miserable by 
his own vices and passioifs, in universal contempt, dying in very dis¬ 
tressed circumstances, in the island to which he had retired about the 
year 1771. • 

(g) “ Typographical Antiquities,” by Herbert, p. 1808. 

(h) Tlie text in the llevelatious, thus referred to by our author, 
is—“ And thus 1 saw the horses in the vision, and them that sat on 
them, having breast-plates of fire, and of jacinth, and brimstone; and 
the heads of the horses were as the heads of lions; and out of their 
mouths issued fire, and smoke^ and brimstone.” 

(i) UrCj habit, practice. 

(k) Shrivelled, as though they had been in a still, or alembick, of 
which word limbeck is a vulgar corruption. 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OP THE STATE OF TRADE IN 
THE YEARS 1826, 7 & 8. 

The chief danger to which the British Empire is exposed at this 
moment, by reason of the numerous difficulties that have arisen out of 
the last war, with all the extravagance and mismanagement incident 
to it, is, that a leading interest in the State stands still in the midst of 
improvement; and when every other class of the community is advanc¬ 
ing in knowledge, in liberality, and sound principles, according to their 
several relations, the members ot that interest are as firmly attached 
to bygone policy and obsolete prejudices—that they ignorantly imagine 
are advantageous to their “ Order ”—as their ancestors were to feudal¬ 
ism. W« are almost satisfied that the question must shortly be brought 
to an issue between this and the other great interests of the country; 
and a more beneficial and important duty jirobably never devolved 
upon public writers than to argue that question with a temper, a firm¬ 
ness, and moderation, that may prevent the issue we anticipate, from 
producing a collision that would at once confound all interests and 
orders of society. 

The aristocracy has always viewed with jealousy the progress of 
commerce, from that important epoch in its history, when it began to 
make such rapid strides at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war. Mr. Pitt then seeing that it would be^ impossible to support the 
expenses of that contest without the aid of extensive foreign as well as 
domestic trade, the energies of his great mind were anxiously and 
constantly turned towards that object. Circumstances subsequently 
favoiiied its accomplishment, and the war lelt us with the trade of the 
world in our possession. This fact, to casual observers, was exceed¬ 
ingly dazzling; and hence the remark that is so frequently heard, 
“ This country did better in war than in peace.” The truth is, the 
commercial, like every other interest in the State, at that period, was 
under an unnatural excitement. Circumstances of a most extraordi¬ 
nary character, and of a duration that, at their commencement, could 
not have been anticijiated by the most discursive fancy, gave us a 
degree of commercial activity unparalleled in the annals of nations, by 
every oth’er country being, for the most part, forced out of the markets 
of the world. Of course, we are now speaking generally, and, in that 
view, America cannot be looked ujion as an exception to this state¬ 
ment. Her commerce, at the period we are noticing, although much 
national care and individual enterprise were bestowed upon it, was on 
a comparatively small scale; and the course adopted by belligerents 
tended materially, at various periods, to cripple and embarrass it. 
The United States, therefore, cannot fairly be excepted in a discussion 
that only points to general objects. Trite as is the remark that, 
without mutual benefit, no arrangement will be long in existence, it 
cannot be too often repeated in investigations of fiiis nature. By a 
parity of reasoning, a state of things in which all the benefit is on one 
side, can exist no longer than the pressing necessity of the case 
demands. It was not by any unfair means of Englishmen, or of their 
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govcmincnt, th«t they obtained the trade of the world during the last 
war; circumstances threw it in our way; but it must have been quite 
envious to every one capable of thinking upon the subject, even when 
we were at the very acme of prosperity in consequence of them, that 
the moment these circumstances ceased which kept down other nations 
in commercial enterprise, they would take advantage of the alteration, 
and our trade would be proportionably narrowed. This certain result 
was not calculated upon by the government of that day, or, at least, 
no step was taken to guard against it, which would at once have given 
stability at home and confidence abroad, and have shewn to foreign 
governments that Great Britain was not more powerful in arms during 
a war of unprecedented extent, than she was about to render herself 
at the close of it, by an adherence to sound principles in her pacific 
relations. This course was neglected. The unfortunate man who was 
at that day the ministerial leader of 0ie House of Commons could 
only think of congresses; and British interests were forgotten in the 
glitter of diplomatique soirees, and the flattery of continental dcs\)ots 
and their satellites. 

If wasteful expenditure fnarked the progress of the war, shameless 
negligence of the finances and commerce of the country marked the 
first seven years of the peace. The period that followed was distin¬ 
guished by a change of policy, botli foreign and domestic, that was 
hailed throughout the country with enthusiasm; and that enthusiasm, 
wild as it was in many instances, and leading to the most insane pro¬ 
jects of speculation, was unfortunately encouraged by official autho¬ 
rity, whose statements were too often clothed in assertmns of the 
most sanguine expectation as to future prosperity. This want of 
caution, on the part of iiidivifluals whose words are caught at, *nd 
tortured by thousands of speculators who wish to make them accord 
with their own views, increased probably the commercial difficulties 
that followed the recognition of the Soutli American States, the ra.sh 
adventures that were consequent upon that measure, and the com- 
meiKcment of a liberal system of navigation and commerce. 

We have thus taken a hasty glance at circumstances bearing upon 
our commercial relations previously to that period, when an entire 
change of policy took place in them, but which, hasty as it is, we think 
sufficient to shew in the present instance, that Great Britain could not 
remain stationary in her system of tradt. Not only a political, but a 
moral xevolution, in its largest sense, had occurred; and England 
inusteimer have made efforts to maintain her mercantile superiority, or 
have been contented to take a comparatively humble place as a com¬ 
mercial nation. "Whether the proper direction was given to those 
efforts, is not an enquiry of paramount interest at this time, because 
those efforts have brought into action a system that has been sanc- 
Uoued by Parliament, and« although it has met with considerable oppo¬ 
sition, h^i we should say, been also apprqyed of by the nation at 
large. No one can deny the soundness of that system upon abstract 
principles; whether all its details have been well arranged, it is 
useless now to enquire. That it has also been in accordance with the 
spirit of the<age» we think may likewise be accurately asserted; but 
whetlier the commercial policy be right or wrongs it is adopted. 
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and the military maxhn of nulla vestigid rdrdrstem eonnot, we think, in 
the present instance, be safely departed from. 

We confess that we are not of the number of aJannists, in conse^ 
quence of other nations not reciprocating^ with us. That it would have 
been desirable that they should have done so in the commencement of 
the undertaking, we readily admit; and that Mr. Huskisson expected 
reciprocity to a much greater extent than it has yet occurred, we also 
believe, particularly as regards the Netherlands and the United States. 
Our chief reasons for not taking the alarm at other governments being 
backward in embracing the new policy, are, first, the extent of that 
policy; second, the incubus that the corn question has always been 
upon it; and, lastly, the wiliness and tardy wisdom of statesmen. It 
has been a great injmy to our present subject, as fa’- as public opinion 
has gone^ at least, (and every one must know its value, bearing upon 
a question like this,) that its magnitude has not been generally felt. 
It has not been considered, by the great mass of persons, we mean, who 
take a general interest in political or commercial measures, of that 
vast importance that in reality it was. They heard and read of im¬ 
provements taking place in our system of trade, and they expected 
results as rapid as would issue from the operations of a turnpike-bill. 
Disappointment followed upon these overheated anticipations; and 
many practical men, whose influence would have been highly benefi¬ 
cial, cither became lukewarm, or averse to a change. Mr. Huskisson 
probably, in introducing his alterations, dwelt somewhat too pointedly 
upon the prospect of reciprocity which, in ^ome degree, led to these 
anticipations; and those who were early sanguine about them did not 
coqgider that the change was of great, if not of equal, importance to 
other nations, and consequently would not be hastily adopted, but 
would rather be looked ujmn for a time with jealousy, even supposing 
no j)etty interests interposed. 

That the corn question has been an incubus upon commercial libe¬ 
rality is so self-evident a proposition, that we only refer to it us it re¬ 
lates to our present purpose, and we speak advisedly when we state 
that Mr. Huskisson has considered it the great obstacle to his policy. 
We are not now about to discuss the details which belong to this 
branch of our subject, or what protection, under existing circum¬ 
stances, is necessary for the l^ded interest; but we are justified in 
asserting, that the present Uom-laws are undesirable, inasmuch as 
the minister who introduced them to the notice of the House of Com¬ 
mons declared them to be only “ a resting-place ’’ for the agricultural 
interest; and the whole tenor of his speech showed that be considered 
them unjust towards every other interest in the state. Without any 
paramount advantage being derived from them, they render every 
corn-growing country indisposed to join us in the course of an unfet¬ 
tered trade; but as efiects follow causes, we are satisfied that thi.s 
obstacle mu.st cease, unlass the government of England become a vir¬ 
tual oligarchy, and the people of England become ready to submit 
themselves to its rule. This difficulty, in the way of reciprocity, we, 
therefore, deem temporary. 

With regard to our last reason for not entertaining apprehensions at 
our neighbour’s disinclination to proceed with us in commercud free- 
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dom/we would remark, that those persons must have viewed states¬ 
men, in general, with very different eyes to those we have employed, 
who were sanguine enough to imagine that (putting all the difficulties 
that we have noticed, and a variety of others that might be mentioned, 
aside) foreign governments would not seize what they might consider 
a favourable opportunity for temporarily increasing their country’s com¬ 
merce, by taking advantage of the events that a transit, on the part of 
this great trading nation, from restrictive to liberal mercantile inter¬ 
course, must inevitably afford. Taking Imman nature as we find it, 
we feel no particular soreness upon this point, even if we did not pos¬ 
sess information bearing upon it, that must tend to diminish, if not 
annihilate, apprehension, ns regards the continental states; for several 
of them are already forced into the English markets, by reason of the 
superiority of the articles sold there—in which articles those states have 
been most zealous to rival this country. The details in our possession 
are curious respecting this fact. With relation to the Americans, their 
famous tariff' wdll, in all likelihood, settle the question with them more 
speedily than any other step they could have taken ; but if it should 
not, this government has abundance of revenge in its own hands, if it 
have decision of purpose sufficient to use it. But it may be said, this 
may be all very true ; but what will be the condition of English com¬ 
merce, until these various and varying circumstances are softened 
down into sincere attem^jts to co-operate with this country|in the work 
of comparatively unrestrained national intercourse ? And this brings 
us to the object that f(jrms the title to the present article,—the 
Comparative View of the State of Trade in the years 1826, 1827, and 
1828. ^ ^ 

In the Session of 1823, Mr. Huskisson first introduced the subject, 
in a digested form, to the notice of Parliament; the next year further 
measures were proposed, and the new laws, relating to trade and 
navigation, were not fairly in operation till the year 1825. Like all 
fresh theories, they were regarded by those who do not give themselves 
time to think, as a panacea that was at once to cure every evil to which 
the country was exposed. The most distressing stagnation followed 
the wild adventures to which this opinion and the recognition of the 
South American States gave rise, before the system had been at work 
many months; trade could be only described as in reality suspended. 
This necessarily turned into hostility all those wavering politicians who 
only judge from the circumstances of the moment, bnt whose clamour 
has its effect in doing injury; free trade was denounced as the author 
of all our ills, and nothing but a return to the old system could save 
the country from utter ruin. 

Under these circumstances commenced the year 1826, at which 
period we find that in Manchester fi*om twelve to fourteen thousand 
relief-tickets were issued, the holders of which presented themselves to 
the committee for the purpose of obtaining a auffieient quantity of food 
to preserve them from starvation. Private charity was at an end; 
individuals had been so drained, even the most opulent, that all the 
efforts to check the accumulating distress were made by the committee 
appointed by the London association, which had been formed to 
manage the irameBse subscriptions raised for the relief of the matiu- 
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facturing districts. The distress increased to such jui exteat that, in 
July, the amount of persons at Manchester, alone, in a state of com¬ 
plete destitution, exceeded thirty-six thousand! In December, the 
distress had decreased so materially that relief-tickets were not issued, 
and money, where it was required, was sent instead, so limited was 
the number of applicants. Although the operatives theu were regain¬ 
ing their employment, still it must be borne in mind that the wages 
were distressingly low—the very best workmen in the cotton manu¬ 
facture earning less by twenty-five per cent, than in 1824. The im¬ 
provement of the condition of the manufacturing labourers amounted 
to this:—^it relieved them from being dependent for their very exist¬ 
ence upon eleemosynary support; but their earnings were so scanty as 
scarcely to afford them the commonest necessaries. In the extremity 
of their difficulties, in the summer and autumn of 1826, every article 
of furniture that it was possible for a family to dispense with had been 
converted into money. Beds even, in numerous instances, were 
pawned. The low rate of wages that could be afforded at the period 
that succeeded the season of the worst distress, did not allow the 
manufacturing labourers to redeem these articles of necessity; and 
although, at the end of the year 1826 and the commencement of 1827, 
the unemployed were greatly diminished, still those in work, to casual 
observers, apj)eared in no better state than in the previous six months, 
inasmuch as they had no more comforts about them, from the circum¬ 
stances to which we have alluded. 

In 1827, the operatives were all employed at wages ten per cent, 
under those of 1824 ; the stock of goods was light, tlie best proof of 
demand, and the orders free from speculation. The bulk of the goods, 
in 1S27, were selling from ten to fifteen per cent, under the prices of 
1824 ; whilst, in 1826, the few that could be disposed of were sacri¬ 
ficed at twenty-five or thirty per cent, under the rate of that year. At 
this period the cotton-weavers of Manchester are all employed at 
wages certainly not lower, and, in most instances, mther better than 
1827. 

As regards the present year, there is a peculiarity in commercial 
affairs that will demand a few general remarks at the close of this 
article. We have documents that would enable us to go into the 
minutest details; but for our present purpose, we shall be contented to 
notice a few of the leading towYis, whose inhabitants are engaged in 
the great manufactures of the country, and those without any attention 
to statistical formality—our object being to have general statements 
correct, so as to give only, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of this inter¬ 
esting question. More would be tiresome, and this is sufficient to 
show all that is necessary for practical men to found their opinions 
upon. We proceed. 

In Blackburn, upwards of three thousand families received parochial 
relief in the spring of 182^; and in a neighbouring parish, out of a 
population of four thousand operatives, eleven hundred only were 
employed, and many of the latter partially. In December, the great 
proportion of the population of Blackburn and its vicinity was at work, 
at a very diminished rate of wages certainly. In the spring of 1827, 
the whole population was employed, uud ^uch h^s been tliecusoup tp 
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the present time, at wages varying, according to circumstances, from 
ten to fiileen per cent, under those of 1824. 

In turning to the woollen manufacture, the appalling fact appears, 
that 111 one town, and that not the largest in the district (Bradford), 
seventeen thousand persons, comprised in three thousand families, 
were daily relieved in May, 1826. In December that number was re‘- 
duced one-third. In the summer of 1827 the inhabitants generally 
were in work, and so they have continued up to the time we are writing. 
At Leeds, during the stagnation, one-fourth of the operatives were 
unemployed, one-fourth partially, and the residue in full work 5 three 
thousand families were then visited, and in the December following the 
number was reduced to three hundred families. The improvement has 
been progressive, and the woollen trade was seldom better than at this 
moment. With regard to wages, there is a peculiarity in this manu<^ 
facturethe reduction is not in the amount paid, but in the increased 
quantity of work that the cloth-makers are obliged to put into their 
pieces. There has been a considerable improvement in the finish of 
cloths generally, so that although the finest cloths are selling probably 
from five to seven and a half per cent, under the price of 1824, and 
the coarser cloths ten to twelve per cent, under that year, the manufac¬ 
turers are getting nearly the same profits, as every sort of cloth is 
improved in its appearance, and from its superior finish can be charged 
rather dearer to the consumer. This increase of price in reality it 
deserves; for although this new method of getting up the cloth costa 
the master manufacturer no more than the old one, it augments the 
value to the wearer. In the inferior cloths, where the practice of 
putting in an increased quantity of work does not obtain to so great an 
extent, wages are from five to seven per cent, under 1824. 

But a most excellent criterion to judge of the state of the manufac¬ 
turing operatives is the stuiF trade, because this fabric is almost ex¬ 
clusively worn by the working classes. In the autumn of 1827, stuffs, 
as compared with the preceding three months, had advanced in value 
fifteen per cent., and as compared with the i)reviou 8 nine months, 
twenty-five per cent.; wages, as compared with 1824, seven and a half 
per cent, lower; as compared with 1826, seven and a half to ten per 
cent, higher. 

In referring to the silk manufacture during the panic, t^e can state 
that in Macclesfield there were fifteen thousand persons out of employ- 
^ment, and in Spitalfields the distress was equally great. In the spring 
of 1827 the operatives were requiring very little relief, and the trade 
was brisk, although wages were lower than in 1824, which it should be 
recollected was a year of the wildest speculation in this manufacture. 
This fabric being entirely an ardele of luxury, necessarily subjects to 
fluctuation the condition of those engaged in it in an especial manner. 
Temporary depression, in particular branches, is repeatedly felt. 
Weavers upon certain articles are in distress when those articles go 
out of fashion, until they get into the method of working upon the new 
invention; but as a general remark upon the silk manufacture of the 
country, we are bound to state that it is in a flourishing condition, and 
that, in the opinion of practical well-informed men, so it must continue, 
if not twDjwed withr We are prepared with « body of evidence to 
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falsify ail the croakinfi^ respecting^ this important part of our national 
industry; but it would be impertinent in us to encumber this subject 
with remarks, after the luminous statement of the late President of the 
Board of Trade at the close of the last session of Parliament. His 
opinion is entitled to the iicreatest respect upon matters of trade, and 
Mr. Grant’s speech upon the state of the silk manufacture obtained, 
as it strictly deserved, the most marked attention. In that statement 
is embodied the result of the most deliberate observation, and of in¬ 
quiries the most extensive, of one of the ablest statesmen of our time, 
who has been anxiously endeavouriiqj, during a long period of inces¬ 
sant labour, to arrive at the truth respecting the real condition of a 
branch of trade that monopolists and bigots, wedded to old systems, 
had declared was ruined by reason of the new commercial enactments. 
We quit this part of the subject with the passing remark, that every¬ 
thing Mr.* Grant advanced in the able speech to which allusion has 
been made is fully confirmed by the experience that the few mouths 
since it was delivered have affi)rded. Perhaps it may be useful to make 
one further statement regarding the silk manufacture, which is, that 
the long credit given upon the raw material encourages small capi¬ 
talists to enter into it, and their necessities often glut the market. This 
is another cause of fluctuation. 

Glasgow partakes so much of mercantile as well as manufacturing 
transactions, that there is some difficulty in discriminating as to its 
real stale, for operatives there shift about from one employment to 
another, according to circumstances. This ^general remark we are, 
however, fully prepared to make,—that this great emporium of com¬ 
merce is now prosperous. Paisley may be considered as the focus of 
maiAfactures, and as an epitome of the trade of the British empire. In 
May, 1826, there were sixteen thousand unemployed operatives in this 
town and its neighbourhood, who were totally destitute of subsistence, 
excepting that which was afforded to them through the medium of 
charitable subscriptions. This place did nert recover so rapidly from 
Ae effects of the panic as others, in consequence of certain operations 
in the details of a portion of its manufactures, and of smuggling 
from the French coast small silk-handkerchiefs, (imitations of which 
were made to a great amount at that period at Paisley,) which, 
owing to ^heir portable size, c^uld be brought over without difficulty, 
and without suspicion being excited, to any extent at the Custom¬ 
houses along the coast. Indeed, eighteen months since we were 
told by many of the great silk weavers, individuals whose opulence 
placed them above the wish of making garbled statements, and 
whose characters are out of the reach of slander, (the only men to 
be trusted in inquiries of this nature, for needy adventurers, whether 
they clamour at tavern meetings or privately pretend to give infor¬ 
mation, are sure, in some way or other, to deceive,) that they enter¬ 
tained no apprehension of French competition, provided smuggling 
was diminished. At that time it was carried on to a great extent, and 
the government of that day, after repeated discussions with practical 
manufacturers as to the serious injury they would sustain in the exist¬ 
ing state of trade if it were not checked, became exceedingly assiduous 
in tliior aideavours to put itdown ebnfidently believe thftt this 
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illicit traffic was never at a lower point than at present. The antumnal 
quarter is always a dull one for manufactures, but we can state that 
Paisley at present is in a satisfactory state, as far as regards all its 
branches of industry. 

In Nottingham, where the hosiery and lace trades are chiefly 
carried on, the distress was so great in the spring of 1826, that most 
of the manufacturing houses were discharging the greatest part of 
their hands. In the December following trade began to revive ; in 
the spring and summer of 1827 it further improved; and in the spring 
and summer of the present year, master manufacturers have been 
selling goods, and operatives have been making them, at remunerating 
rates of payment in the hosiery branch. The lace trade being com¬ 
pletely a fancy one, is subject to all the temporary fluctuations that 
affect the silk manufacturer; and it has been especially subjected to 
speculation, increased by the operations of country bankers," who had 
at one time (those at least in the neighbourhood of the manufacture) 
lent their local notes to such an extent, that a machine lor making 
lace, that originally cost probably 80^, has been sold for 400Z.; to 
adventurers, flushed with the money they had borrowed at the local 
bankers, and desirous of becoming lace manufacturers; the consequence 
was, that when the panic came, the provincial bankers stopped their 
advances; these men of straw had no means of paying their workmen, 
and the distress among the operatives was dreadful. The effects of these 
difliculties have now passed away; and the lace manufacture is in a sound 
condition; machines are got down to their natural value; and work¬ 
men are earning a more steady rate of wages, 30«. to 35s. per week, 
instead of 6^. and 7/. 

The trade at Norwich consists chiefly in the manufacture of articles 
ofluxury, ahd is unconnected with exportation, with the exception of a 
small portion of it to Spain ; so that it is a fabric for home consump¬ 
tion, almost exclusively; and when that manufacture is flourishing, it 
is fair to infer, even if we had no other proofs, that others, which pro¬ 
duce articles of greater necessity, cannot be generally in a bad state. 
In 1826, upon an average, not one in a family was em})loyed, (it must 
be stated that the women are all engaged in the manufacture.) In 

1827, and to the present period, every member of a family, able and 
willing to work, could, and can, procure employment. 

'fhe trade in brass and copper, l&rdware and cutlery, iron and 
steel, wrought and unwrought, exhibits a most satisfactory proof of 
the prosperity of these important branches of commerce. In the year 
ending 5th January, 1826, the exports of the former manufacture 
were 485,118/.; to 5th January, 1827, 57l„149/.; to .5th January, 

1828, 786,803/. In the year ending 5th January, 1826, die* amount 
of hardware and cutlery exported was 1,391,112/.; to 5th January, 
1627, 1,169,105/.; and to 5th January, 1828, 1,390,428/. Iron and 
steel, wrought and unwrought, exported in, the year ending 5th Ja¬ 
nuary, 1826, amounted to 1,048,063/.; in 1827, to 1,105,618/.; and 
in 1828, to 1,214,948/. 

The operatives in the iron manufacture may be considered more in 
the light of colonists on their employers' property. It occupies a 
length of time to make them good workmen, and dieir wages ^ not 
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gfeneraHy flucCuate. The unreal panic, however, Effected wa^es and 
prices in this trade materially, which depression is still felt; but ope¬ 
ratives are working' atwag'es which enable them to maintain their fami¬ 
lies with comfort. A common labourer earns from 12^. tp 14s. per 
week, a miner 18s., a collier 21s., and a manufacturiiia' operative from 
30s. to 35s. ' "' 

We stated, in an earlier sta^e of this article, that it was not our,in¬ 
tention to enter into minute details; but there are two or three facts 
that ouf^ht to be g'iven, we think, in common justice to the subject 
upon which we are treating, in a more detailed form than we have pre¬ 
viously applied to it. The imports for the year ending 5th January, 1828,. 
were 44,887,7741.; for the year ending 5th January, 1827, they were 
87,686,1171. The exports to 5th January, 1828, were 62,050,0081.; 
to 5th January, 1827, only 51,042,0221. The’exports of foreign and 
colonial merchandise were, within about 100,0001., the same in both 
years, so that the difference is in the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. 

The following table, shewing the quantities of raw and thrown silk 
imported, and also of the quantities entered for home consumption, 
ill each of the last five years, and continued to April 5, 1828, does 
not exactly prove the total destruction of this great branch of British 
industry so confidently anticipated by restrictionists, but Utile under¬ 
standing their own interest:— 


1 


• 

Quantities 
Imported into 
the 

United Kingdom. 

QuanUUes 
entered for Home 
Consuinntion 
in the United 
Kingdom. 



lb. 

lb. 


1823 

2,512,164 

2,104,257 


1824 

3.135,644 

3,547,777 

Raw AND Waste Silk 

1825 

3,117,241 

3,044,416 


1 1826 

2,487,821 

1,964,188 


1827 

3,146,926 

3,759.138 

5th April . . . 

1828 

589,138 

1,131,171 

• 

1823 

368,470 

363,864 


1824 

342,005 

463,271 

Thrown Silk . . . . J 

1825 

777,529 

559,642 


1826 

177,404 

289,325 


1827 

463,801 

454,015 

, 5th April . . . 

1828 

147,460 

112,363 


Tlie consumption of indigo is another accurate index of the true 
state of some of the leading manufactures of the country; and the 
increased consumption of that article, since 1826, is a satisfactory 
proof, if we had adduced no other, of their present condition. As 
compared with the year of excitement, 1825, the increased con¬ 
sumption is extraordinary. 

October, J1828. 2 A 
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The following' statement shews the amount entered for home con¬ 
sumption and export, in the first seven months of the years 1825, 6 ,7, 
and 8 ;— 


Ilorac Consumption* Export, 

lbs. lbs. 

1825 .... 1,098,500 1,245,200 

1826 .... 691,800 1,299,100 

1827 .... 1,111,000 1,688,100 

1828 .... 1,698,100 2,10?:8OO 


The last column shews that, whilst British manufactures are pro¬ 
gressing, our neighbours are also prosperous,—a fact, satisfactory to 
all, excepting those who fancy their country can only flourish through 
the ruin of others ; as if poverty were the ingredient most necessary to 
form a good customer. ’Dye-woods are in equal demand. 

Tlie Navigation question is very much too large to he discussed inci¬ 
dentally ; but as it is part and parcel of the new commercial policy, we 
may be pardoned in giving the following Table, which docs not quite 
bear out the assertion of the poor ruined shipowners —that foreign 
vessels are everywhere superseding those of Great Britain, 


An Account of the total number of Vessels, with the Amount of their 
Tonnage, and the number of men audhojs employed in navigating 
the same, that enteretl inwards, and cleared outwards, from and to 
all parts of the world, in the several Years from 1823 to 1827, 
both inclusive; distinguishing the British from the Foreign :— 




Entered Inwanls from all 

parts of the World. 

_i_ 

Year?. 

British. 

_ 

T'oici"n. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 


Tons. 

jVFcn- 

. 

1823 

20,303 

2,469,033 

154,958 

3,806 

.534,674 

31,3.29 

1824 

19,164 

2,364,249 

142,923 

5,280 

604,880 

38,642 

1825 

21,786 

2,786,844 

162,614 

6,561 

892,601 

48,943 

1826 

18,960 

2,478,047 

151,327 

5,439 

643,922 

37,137 

1827 

20,457 

2,777,388 

165,548 


71.5,824 

41,508 



1 

Cleared Outwards to all Parts of the Woild. 


Years, 

Biitish, 

FoiC’i;.^n. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 


Tons. 

wgm 

1823 

19,177 

2,297,975 

140,291 

3,179 

515,774 

26,844 

1824 

20,732 

2,492,402 

152,584 

4,717 

690,374 

35,823 

1825 

21,384 

2,633,.524 


^5,753 

8.51,354 

44.431 

1826 

21,874 

2,676,263 


5,129 

641,106 

34,600 

1827 

22,049 

2,828,869 

171,586 

5.505 

732.481 

39,566 


A favourite doctrine with the shipowners is—^that Great Britain 
destroyed her old Navigation Laws, which had done so much for the 
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country, chiefly for the purpose of preserving an export trade to 
Prussia, of 5 or 600,000^. per annum. The Imports into Prussia di, 
reel, may not exceed that amount; but her Imports of English manu. 
factures through the Elbe, Rhine, Ems and Weser, amount to more than 
five or six millions. As we are not now going to discuss the propriety of 
the new Navigation Laws, we merely state this to put the shipowners 
right in a matter of fact. 

Faint as is the sketch, compared with the vast extent of the ques¬ 
tion, that we have drawn of the working of the new commercial prin^ 
ciples, it is sufficient, we think, to shew their soundness, and to excite 
surprise in the mind of every unbiassed person, that individuals, calling 
themselves statesmen, should sufter, as the present cabinet has done, 
those principles to linger in their opeiatioii in this stage of their progress 
towards vnaturity. From their first application to practical purposes 
to the period of Mr. Huskisson’s extraordinary retirement from office— 
(extraordinary, as to the course he adopted upon that occasion, and 
more extraordinary, as regards the indecent anxiety of the Premier to 
get rid of the most efficient member of his administration ;)—obstacles 
of the most embarrassing description, because of an indirect tendency- 
producing, as it were, internal warfare, when the minister, whose especial 
purpose it was to contend against monopolists, was manfully fighting 
the battle—met him at every turn. He was prepared for the chicanery 
of foreign statesmen,—for the clamour of monopolists at home ; but he 
was not prejiared for the perplexing hostility he met with in certain 
quarters, upon the ground that the opinions*of a minority are merged 
in those of a majority. These obstacles apparently were removed upon 
the accession of Mr. Canning to the premiership—but, in reality, they 
were not; so widely had they exteiided themselves, although materially 
softened down by that event. They were, how'ever, gradually weak¬ 
ened, and the new commercial system was in its best state, when the 
Duke of Wellington took the reins of power. His Grace, too, was in 
the enviable situation, as far as his official influence was concerned, of 
standing well with the aristocracy, and of never having attempted to 
frustrate Mr. Huskisson’s views in commercial affairs ; for his Amend¬ 
ment on Lord Liverpool’s Corn Bill, introduced by Mr. Canning in the 
Session of lb27, was considered only in the character of a sacrifice of 
his consislency, as’a member 8 f the Cabinet that had introduced it, to 
the prejudices of the aristocracy, whose favour he was at that time 
notoriously courting. 

The system was every day becoming more matured when the founder 
of it retired from office. Tlie steady progress towards improvement 
made in almo.st every branch of commerce, since the stagnation of 1826, 
shewed that this system contained elements that must ultimately pro¬ 
duce extensive prosperity, inasmuch as it had righted itself under dif¬ 
ficulties, both directly an^ collaterally bearing upon it, and bad steadily 
brought the trade of Great Britain from a state of most fearful stagna¬ 
tion to one of progressive improvement. It may be said that this stag¬ 
nation is not the first that has occurred in our commercial annals, and 
that we have equally recovered from others; but in answer to that, it 
should be recollected, that the circumstances consequent upon the 
change of commercial policy did much to produce the distress, created 

2 A 2 
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by the folly of individuals ; and if the principle of liberal trade had been 
unsound, or if, in short, it bad not been in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the country, how could prosperity have returned? We are 
aware of the enterprise and perseverance of British merchants, but 
these qualities, under a vicious system, would rather have ag-gravated 
than relieved distress. The corn-laws, as at present constituted, must 
render mercantile freedom imperfect; but still, with this weight upon 
it, the policy of Mr. Huskisson has led to commercial Improvement with 
reference to every former period, and placed the commerce of Great 
Britain on a footing that it never had before attained, because it is not 
receiving the casual aid of fortunate and accidental circumstances, but 
the well-regulated support of sound principles. The opposition raised 
against the change in the commercial policy had died away; traders of all 
descriptions were accommodating themselves to it; every further change 
was prepared for, when, by a fatality the most extraordinary that ever 
seized, we will not say statesmen, but men of common sense, the cabinet 
in their blank paper declaration, which simile might pn)bably be more 
aptly applied to another circumstance than their impartiality, virtually 
advertised for the advice of every designing knave in the kingdom, on 
the affairs of commerce. We can understand men overweighed with 
an intricate subject, whose minds are but of moderate calibre, shifting 
their ground and shewing distrust of themselves ; but for men of the 
most moderate capacity, or the most timid minds, throwing open a well 
established course of policy, proved sound in practice under the most 
untoward circumstances, to another ordeal of clamour, is the most inex¬ 
plicable conduct we remember e\en in the history of modern politicians. 
But if impartiality induced the promulgation of the White Paper figure 
of speech, (which, by the way, in a fortnight after its annunneement, 
led to the most mischievous consequences,) we would ask, is a question 
never to be settled ? Is the sanction of Parliament, maturely given to 
measures which were to come into progressive operation, to be subser¬ 
vient to the dogmas of interested, and, in many instances, needy 
adventurers, preaching up the ruin of the empire to the ministers, 
if commerce be not fettered ? Is eternal vacillation to jiervade that 
paramount object, the management of our trade? 

When the present ministers took the direction of the vessel of the 
state, they found her, as far as her dbmmercial relations were con¬ 
cerned, in the haven where she should be; and they have thought it 
necessary to cast her again into a sea of perplexity and difficulty. Mr, 
Sheridan’s celebrated simile of building a wall for the purpose of knock¬ 
ing your head against it, is strikingly applicable in the present instance. 
IHinisters have shewn, that they are deficient in that very plain tact, of 
following a course previously marked out for them with the nicest pre¬ 
cision. The late Colonial Secretary guarded the members of the cabinet, 
more immediately connected with the affairs of trade, not to give way 
to noisy declamation and idle clamour; butliis advice was unheeded: 
they have yielded to the efforts of the self-interested, and amidst a 
variety of minor acts of weakness, have tlirown into confusion two of 
the principal manufactures of the kingdom, silk and woollen, which 
must, in^Hably, more or less affect the other great commercial 
interests, Jb the one instance, all the respectable silk weavers^ and 
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Others connected with this trade, were* preparedf to follow up Mr. 
Huskissou’s further arrangements (regarding it, when the operation 
was , postponed—and we speak advisedly, when we say this—with 
disappointment;) while the appointment of the Wool Committee has 
left manufacturers in a state of suspense as to the future intentions of 
ministers, which must militate materially against that extension of 
business Avhich a straight-forward course would have produced. Yet 
UTider all these cmb:irrassing circumstances, the new commercial 
policy progresses; and this is the important point to shew, which we 
hope we have done in this article; because no cabinet can withstand 
public opinion. Whether the conduct of the present ministers in 
commercial affairs proceed from ignorance, timidity, or an unworthy 
motive, the liritish community ought to know the value of that system 
novv so^angerously tampered with ; and if that unerring judge can say, 
that the system has been tried and found wanting, then let the govern¬ 
ment proceed in its work of spoliation. 


THE DUKE OP NEWCASTLE’S OPINIONS UPON 
TOLERATION AND LIBERALITY. 


“ He .iro <lri\en into a corner, .and we mu-st either make a desperate effort to pre* 
st*r\o oHr conslitulion, or lose it altofrcUicr. Deserted or unsupported by those in 
poa-cr, wc see ourselves on the brink of ruin ; and is it to be imagined that we can or 
will ignointniously abandon our s.acrcd duly, and basely yield either to our betrayers or 
our enemies ?”—Letter of the Duke of Newcastle to Lord Kenyon, 


This will do. When a Duke, who returns thirteen members to the 
House of Commons, rushes into print, and proclaims his fears for the 
overthrow of the constitution, there is some chance that the world is 
going right. In “ the good old times,” when such as the Duke of 
Newcastle took “ no care for the morrow,”—when “ the people, the 
slaves of ignorant and barbarous petty tyrants, had neither industry, 
nor coinmerce, nor property,’^—the chaminons of exclusive rights took 
the field in other guise than his doughty Grace now wears. “ A stout and 
w ell-fed nobleman, cased in all the iron he could support, and mounted 
on a great horse,” then rushed from his castle amongst an unarmed and 
half-starved rabble, and .soon settled, very much to his own satisfaction, 
any apprehensions that he might have of their growing insolence. But 
the Duke of Newcastle is fallen upon evil days. Even his “ baker’.s 
dozen” of members, lifting up a voice in the legislature as loud as any 
fiftieth of the whole representation, cannot preserve his Grace from 
the ‘‘ thick-coming fancies” of that night-mare of liberality which lies 
heavily upon his breast. “ There is no balm in Gilead” for his troubles. 
Manfully, therefore, does he gird himself for the battle, and prepare 
to slay his enemies with ink. Desperate is the struggle between his 
love ^ ease, and bis fears for that glorious constitution, of which his 
thirteen boroughs comprise so' important a portion; but hie duty is 
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all-paramount, and, like another Curtius, he leaps Into the gulph. 
Very affecting’ is the declaration which precedes the onslaught; 

I am not more given to dilation with my pen than I am by word of mouth; 
I never use either but by compulsion; and if I could now conscientiously 
avoid the labour and the consequent discomfort, I have every inclination 
and every motive but one, for consulting my ease, and indulging in that pri¬ 
vacy which, perhaps, maybe most congenial to me. Such a course, how¬ 
ever, consistently with what I conceive to be my duty, I cannot find it within 
me to pursue. I must embark in the same vessel with you, and sink or 
swim in our endeavour to preserve the religion which we love, the constitu¬ 
tion which we reverence.” 

What a picture is tliis of the enormous wickedness of the times in 
which we live ! To see a duke, born only to be “ clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and to fare sumptuously everyday,” thus drivpn, “ by 
compulsion,” to dilate with his pen (an infinitely harder process than 
to dilate with his mouth) and endure the “ labour” and “ consequent 
discomfort’’ of absolutely writing as many words as make a column 
and a half in a newspaper—is a frightful exhibition of that horrid 
levelling system which has been produced, as his Grace wisely says, 
“ by the spread of knowledge, or philosopliy, or liberality, the very 
sound of w’hich makes the heart sick.’’ 

The advocates of the education of the people have always maintained 
that the diffusion of popular learning would have the effect of putting 
the higher classes upon their mettle, comi)elling them to read and think, 
lest their comparative igntratice should slink in the nostrils of all 
observers. We fear that his Grace of Newcastle, being of an ardent 
temperament, has been somew hat too anxious, w ilh reference to tJie 
interests of his “ Order,” for a display of these his new acquiretnents. 
H is spelling is correct, and his grammar is decent;—but his conclu¬ 
sions are fearfully illogical. There is not a cobler, or a cotton-s])iniicr, 
throughout the United Kingdom, who wdll not thrust his fist through 
the tattered drapery of his Grace’s patriotism and disintcrcstedne''S. 
When he declaims about “ the religion which w e lo\ e, the constitution 
which we reverence”—the “unwashed arlilicer” will ask, of how many 
benefices the Duke fif Newcastle is the patrou, and how many votes 
he commands in Parliament, not forgetting the Hundred of East Ret¬ 
ford. With this clue to his Grace’s uncoils fears about church and 
^tate, it is more than doubtful whether all tlie eloquence which has cost 
so much “ labour and consequent discomfort ” may not be utterly 
thrown aw’ay. The number of those who have any sympathy with the 
Duke of Newcastle are few—and they have arguments in their pockets 
worth all the novel learning in his Grace's study, lie is certainly in 
an unhappy condition; for he is obliged to appeal to an audience whom 
he despises, in default of finding a select and powerful few to back him 
up with bible and bayonet. “It may sound finely in a republican ear 
to be told that all are bound to participate iuHhe management of the 
national interests, and that the will of the people should direct the 
affairs of the country. I cannot subscribe to such dangerous doctrine 
as a maxim; I see the mischief of a popular assumption of tlie Exe¬ 
cute, and I would, if I could, avoid it. But, uvfortunatdy, we 
no choice now / Wfi aes priyen into a corn be. An appeal to 
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the nation is our only resource'* Such is liis Grace of Newcastle’s 
lament to Lord Kenyon; and it is really marvellous, that with the very 
small portion of sense required by persons of this letter-writer’s condi¬ 
tion, for the manap^ement of their worldly atfairs, he should adopt such 
a singular mode of propitiating “ the nation.” His Grace, in effect, says 
—I believe that none but born-legislators—‘‘ those who are rocked and 
dandled into statesmen”—should participate in the management of the 
national interests ;—and I also think that “ the will of the people” should 
have nothing whatever to do with the direction of “ the affairs of the 
country.” I would, if I could, avoid having any thing to say to you. 
But, unfortunately, I carmot avoid it. You have been going on for 
the last two hundred years, gradually destroying the relics of that 
feudal system which gave such as me irresponsible power, and which 
allowed vis to harrow you in every w'ay that was agreeable to our ex¬ 
cellent pleasures. But, since you first began to bring the rights of the 
aristocracy and of yourselves to an issue, in the year 1640, you have 
been going forward, increasing in wealth, in knowledge, and in ymwer; 
and you have become stronger than ever within the last twenty years. 
I arn, therefore, driven into a corner, and have no choice now, but to 
appeal (o you —to you, who are my natural rivals—but whom I hope 
to satisfy that the exclusive protection of my interests, by the rejection 
of every measure calculated to advance the general interests of the 
community, and secure equal laws to all classes of the people, is the 
only way to })rcvent “a national demoralization”—to put an end to 
“ the hateful system of liberality and coiiciliTition”—“ to preserve our 
glorious constitution ”—and “ to merit the favour of God and man.” 

Now, all this is a little inconsistent; and it argues the existence of 
something more than the ordinary self-admiration of the peerage in 
his Grace of Newcastle’s mind, that he should believe in his power of 
enlisting the nation under his hanners, w'hen he so unreservedly hates 
and despises the people. But his inconsistency does not stop here. 
The especial object for which he appeals to his natural enemies is, 
“ to decide whether these kingdoms shall be at once the cradle and 
the citadel of Protestantism and real liberty, or the hot-hed of Popery, 
with its scarlet train of mental and jiolitical despotism.” As mere 
lovers of curiosities, whether in iiatm*e or art, we honestly confess 
that we,'individually, would flccide for the cradle and the citadel; 
for it must certainly be uncommonly jikasant to be rocked to rest and 
defended from all enemies at the same moment:—and as for a hot- 
hed, Full of scarlet-runners, there are many things in the way of hor¬ 
ticulture much more agreeable. But then the cradle-citadel is to hold 
real liberty, and the scarlet hot-bed is to grow mental and political 
despotism. We shall, therefore, before we march in his Grace’s van, 
endeavour to understand w'hat his real liberty is;—-and, without going 
into his historical account of the administrations of the. last twenty 
years, we shall confine ourselves, in this search, to the manner in 
which he views the government of the Duke of Wellington:— 

“ I shall omit all further comment, and proceed at once to the change of 
Ministry in January last. Every heart beat with high expocfalion—every 
patriot rejoiced in the anticipated appointment of the Duke of Wellington to 
the head of affairs, The lover of Ills country fondly hoped that the time 
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had at last arrived Avhen an end would he put to the hateful fijrataw of Hbe- 
j^sni, neutrality and conciliation; he made sure that the high character 
which had formerly distinguished the nation would be recovered, and that in 
the place of national demoralization, a new system would be established, cal¬ 
culated to reside the national enei-gy, by an undeviating rectitude of prin¬ 
ciple, the character of which would be stamped by the uncompromising 
character of the government. We all know how the result fulfilled our 
anxious expectations. 

“ The last session of Parliament I consider to have been by far the most 
disastrous of any in the memory of man : it was pre-erninently stained by 
liberalizing religion,—and this, I believe from my conscience to be a fatal 
stab to the Established Church, as well as to the peace of the country and 
the existence of the constitution. . , 

“ By an utter dereliction of principle we have sought to appease those 
Vyho are actuated by no piiiiciple but a hatred of order: we thus depress 
and disgust our most valuable friends ; we invest our enemies' with the 
power taken from our friends ; and, to fill up the measure of our misdoing, 
we offend our God in the disowning of Christianity. 

“I simply ask, if we desert our God, will he not desert us? will he not 
be avenged upon such a nation as this ?” 

The real liberty of the Duke of Newcastle is, we thus see, a liberty 
which shall put an end to “the hateful system of liberalism, neutrality, 
and conciliation —which shall invest the government with an “ uncom¬ 
promising character; ”—w'hieh shall render religion intolerant and 
persecuting;—which shall consider all who dissent from the worship 
by law established as “ those who are actuated by no principle but a 
hatred of order;” and vMucli, finally, shall regard every attempt to 
unfetter the consciences of mankind, as an offence against God, which 
will bring down his vengeance “ upon such a nation as this.” How«say 
you, people of England, will ye throw up your caps for the real liberty 
of the Duke of Newcastle,—the liberty of Miguel of Portugal, and of 
Ferdinand of Spain,—the liberty of the Inquisition ? Poor man! 
“ History,” as he says, “ has, indeed, become an old almanac;” upon 
minds like his, “ all past experience is thrown away.” He may live to 
see the time, when his thirteen boroughs shall be worth no more in 
the market than an old letfre dc cachet of France, or a reparlimienfo 
of Peru. He is, indeed, driven into a corner, and, like a scorpion 
hedged round with fire, gives himself the coup de grace. We can 
scarcely help pitying the author of srtch a miserable exhibition of 
^■luiman weakness ; and, indeed, we have some gratitude to his Grace 
for hastening on the period when ravings, such as these, shall be 
as pow'crless with the government as they are ridiculous with the 
people. The time is fast approaching when administrations will have 
to decide, whether they shall be regulated by a regard for the universal 
^terests of the community, or fettered by the commands of a presump¬ 
tuous and drivelling oligarchy. In seven years more, the government 
will not dare to hesitate, whether it shall give a seat in parliament to 
the hundred thousand acute, intelligent, industrious, and wealthy 
manufacturers and artisans of Birmingham, or to the weak, uninformed, 
idle, and proud Duke of Newcastle. But his Grace hurries on this 
natural consummation. Even the job which drove Mr. Huskisson 
ont of office cannot satisfy him. He complains, that “ an inaction 
totally inexplicable, possesses the government; ” he asks, ” what is to 
prevent “ traitors from rising in every market-place of every town of 
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Great Britain, to vomit forth their pestilent harmigues?’* He wants 
bangings and headings for imaginary seditions; hB requires penal 
laws for Catholics, and new Test acts for Dissenters; he demands 
that religion shall he /^liberalized, and that all improvements in our 
institutions, the very soui^ of which makes the heart sick,” shall be 
arrested and driven back. Now, the nation will not exactly consent 
to this, even to purchase the approbation of such an interpreter of the 
wishes of Heaven, as the Duke of Newcastle;—and as his Grace of 
Wellington “ dares not to act of himself, but w ishes to be backed by 
popular support,’’ we have considerable doubts whether even he may 
not one day see the policy of cutting the rope by which the crazy raft 
of the Duke of Newcastle and bis crew hangs on to the vessel of the 
state; and leave them to their own pilotage through the billows of 
public opinion. Such a letter as that before us may have an amazing 
effect in the advance of such a determination. 

Before we leave his Grace of Newcastle to his natural obscurity, 
we have a few words to say to a very large portion of our fellow-sub¬ 
jects. Many of the Dissenters of Great Britain, particularly those of 
the Calvinistic persuasion, in their hatred of Popery as a dogma, have 
been inclined to resist those claims of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects to the rights of conscience, which, as a general principle, they 
(the Dissenters of England) have so strenuously maintained, ’Jbe opi¬ 
nions of the Duke of Newcastle may open their eyes upon this mis¬ 
take. The same intolerance, fierce, uncompromising, bloody if neces¬ 
sary, which deprives the Catholic of ciiul rights, would have kept 
the badge of humiliation upon the Dissenters for ages, had public 
opyrion not been too strong for it. “ The last Session of Parliament,” 
says this bigot of the Upper House, “ I consider to have been by far 
the most disastrous of any iu the memory of man: it was pre-emi¬ 
nently stained by liberalizing religion ; and this, I believe from my 
conscience to be a fatal stab to the Established Church, as well as to 
the peace of the country and the existence of the constitution. By an 
utter dereliction of jirinciple, we have sought to appease those who are 
actuated by no principle but a hatred of order.” Protestant Dissen¬ 
ters ! will ye continue to sail iu the wake of these blind, arrogant, anti¬ 
quated, uncbaritublc, and irreligious opinions?—Will ye continue to 
sanction«the jiersecnlion of yiiur fellow-Christiaiis at the bidding of a 
few insatiate oligarchs, who prostitute the names of their country and 
their God to their own selfish apprehensions ? Be no longer deceived. 
The same mind, (a weak and ignorant one w e grant, but no bad spe¬ 
cimen of those whose notions he rcj)resents,) which denounces three- 
fourths of the people of Ireland as traitors, and wwld stir up a civil war 
of extermination in that unhappy country, maligns the Dissenters of 
England as men “ who are actuated by no principle but a hatred of 
order.” Be consistent in your love of toleration. Apply your reason 
to the overthrow of all oivil disabilities on the score of religion ; look 
at.the founders of Brunswick Clubs as the real enemies of peace and 
order; and pray that in our *\citadeV* of liberty, which, God willing, 
we shall still preserve, there may be found “ a cradle'* large cjiough to 
rock to sleep that numerous family of grown children, of which his 
Grace of Newcastle is so distinguished a suckling. 
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GALE OF THE WATERS, 

(From EuRinlJEs.) 

Gale of the waters, ocean crale. 

Thy breath is on many a sunlit sail. 

The face of the dark sea laugheth to thee— 

Wind ! what sayeth thy voice to me ? 

Oh, whither doth thy sad voice call. 

Thou that singest in Thetis’ hall! 

Say, oh say, shall my dim eye rest 
On the grass that the feet of my youth have prest, » 
When the lamp of my beauty was glowing and bright, 
And my footsteps walked in my mother’s light ? 

Say, shall the chaunt of the Dorian flute 
Sing to a heart whose song* is mute; 

Or the joy of the fountain sparkle and swell 
Thro’ the dcw'y leaves of the mossy well. 

Where the river of loveliness warbles and roams 
Thro’ the dreams of the wild-lute, the nightingale’s homes 
Shall the sound of my voice, thou gale of the sea, 

Break on the singing of Thessaly; 

And the waking biftl, by the laurelled spring. 

Scatter the evening dew from his wing? 

Ocean-voice, will thy soft sigh greet 

The vines that gleam round the Phoenix’ scat. 

And the joy of thy W'andcring gladness die 
In the music of eternity ? 

Zephyr-lute, shall thy love-song woo 
The myrtle leaves with thy occan-dcw'. 

And the breath of thy moonlight melody sing 
The bird asleep on the sun-god’s wing ? 

Wind of the wafers, dark and free, 

Shall my spirit rejoice at the Dryad’s glee. 

And my morning song be Diaii’^quiver, 

As it darkles from the boughs on the forest river ? 

Song of the waters, thou art fair. 

Fanning the flower on the vine-girls* hair. 

While the voices of glory and harmony fold 
Tlie joy of her soul in the songs of old! 

Song of the waters, the cloud is black 
That darkens the music of thy track ! 

Ocean-tabret, canst thou singt 
In the shadow of a demon’s wing ? ** 

* Epidanus. 

1* ») TiTtitaiv ytvtacy, 
tar Ztuf 

. 
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And thy still sweet voice be heard in the fire 
That mantles thy strings, thou wandering lyre ? 

Oh, my children, and my land. 

By the lyres of glory fann’d I 
Oh, my fathers, yc unforgot-— 

Voice of my mother—it answers not! 

Sight of my grief, when the warrior smil'd, 

Mid the flames of Troy, on my orphan child ! 

Thou canst not sever, song of the sea. 

The love of my orphan child from me! 

The Hahrovian, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 

TRIPOLI. 

The city of Tripoli, in Barbary, has of late years attracted particular 
attention, as aflbrding the means of communicating with the regions of 
central Africa, for which purpose it is more favourably situated than 
any other place on the coast. The social condition of the inhabitants 
a})pears also more advanced, and the government better established 
and more secure, than those of the othci« Barbary states. Whilst 
Algiers, always the foremost in lawless insolence, is renewing its de- 
prci^ations,—whilst even Morocco, emboldened by the example, is try¬ 
ing anew the course of juracy, and Tunis still keej)s its corsairs armed 
for the first favourable opportunity,—the Hey of Tripoli appears to have, 
in earnest, given up for ever the old practice of privateering, and he 
keeps at peace with all the Christian jiowers, not excepting the feebler 
Italian states. Consuls, and merchants of various nations, are resid¬ 
ing in the capital; their trade is protected and their property safe. In 
short, Tripoli stands now higher in the scale of civilization than any 
other part of Barbary. 

W^e have been led to this subject by the perusal of an interest¬ 
ing memoir on the commerce, industry, and social condition of 
that country, and its intercourse with the newly-explored regions of 
the interior, written by the Swedish Consul at Tripoli, M- Graberg de 
Hemso, and which has lately appeared in an Italian journal. 
imagine that a short abstract of its contents will not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

The Regency of Tripoli lias now been for a century past under the 
sway of tile hereditary dynasty of Caramanli; the present Bey, Sidi 
Jussuf, is spoken of by Mr. Graberg in terms of high commendation. 
“ Considered as an African Prince, he is distinguished above all 
others by bis moderation, the good choice of his ministers, and by 
principles of equity seldom violated. If led astray at times by the 
suggestions of some crafty courtier, he has shewm himself open to 
remonstrance, and has listened to the evidence of right.” It is espe¬ 
cially since the last genertd peac^ and after the final abolition of 
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Christian slavery, obtained by Lord Exmoutb, a stipulation ever since 
strictly maintained by the watchful care of the English Consul Gene¬ 
ral Warrington, that the civilization of Trpioll must be dated. “ The 
last-mentioned gentleman,” candidly observed Mr. Graberg, bas 
exerted a great influence over the manners of these people. Before 
his time a Christian could hardly venture out of the town-gates with 
any safety; and now a European may, without protection, cross alone 
almost every tract of that vast state.” The people of Tripoli begin to 
understand the value of peace, and the advantages of arts and com¬ 
merce ; they lose by degrees their former wild, roving habits ; they are 
no longer the dependants of a lawless militia; and these are better 
securities of their future good conduct, than the forlanate accident 
their having now an intelligent and w'cll-disposed sovereign. But 
when we speak of civilization and liberality, wc ought not, to forget 
that we are speaking, at the same time, of Barbary, and must not 
expect too much from any of her people. The capabilities of the coun¬ 
try are very great, but sadly neglected by the indolent natives. The 
total absence of commercial and economical .science in the govern¬ 
ment; the monopolies given to Jews and other speculators, to deal 
alone in certain articles ; the reservation to the Bey himself of the 
sale of others, and the ruinous competition he exerts in the pur¬ 
chases ; the injudicious restraints on trade, the taxes upon exports, and 
upon plantations,—all these act as checks »ipon industry. The occa¬ 
sional depredations of the Bedoweens in the interior, and the want of 
capital, w'hich is felt in cauntries where men are still afraid of appear¬ 
ing wealthy, and prefer burying their gold to expo-sing it, by circu¬ 
lating it with profit, prevent agricultural improvements on a large .yale. 
The country people also, who bring their produce to the bazaar, hate 
been of late guilty of trickery and cheating, such as mixing water w'ilh 
their oil, putting stones in the packages of wool, &c. Such things 
were formerly unknown; and even now the inland trade between 
Tripoli and the interior is carried on with perfect faith. “ The times 
are still,’’ .says Mr. G., “ in the memory of men, when the mercantile 
probity and loyalty of the JMussulmans was proverbial; nor are these 
qualities altogether extinct in them, although no longer displayed in 
their intercourse with the Christians. Their own primitive ignorance, 
and. their respect for the moral precepts, of the Koran, rendered them a 
long time honest, and often the dupes of the designing Europeans.” 

The only manufactures of the country con.sist of coarse carpets of 
Messrata, baracans or cloaks, and prepared leather or morocco, red 
and jellow, the fine green and blue morocco being exclusively made in 
the country of Tafilet, a dependency of the empire of Morocco. About 
five thousand goat-skins are prepared in Tripoli in this manner an¬ 
nually. The manufacture of potash is a monopoly of the Bey, as well 
ps the exportation of salt, of which tliere is such a quantity, says Mr. 
G„ as to supply all Europe if wanted. Tht Venetians, in the time of 
their republic, had purchased the privilege of exporting salt, for which 
they paid a thousand sequins yearly; they went to load it on the coast 
i)i Zoara. The other articles of exportation are wool, hides, oil, salt- 
butter, barley, dates, salfron, wax, and madder-root. Cattle and horses 
are also exported* the former cluefly for the supply of Malta, All Uiesc 
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branches of trarte would be susceptible of great improvement and in¬ 
crease, if the natives took pains to cultivate their soil, and to assist 
nature; but such is their neglect, that almost every article of produce 
has deteriorated, and the demand lessened, although the prices are 
exceedingly low: their wool is dirty and mixed with sand; their oil, 
which is very good, is in small quantity, although the olive plantations 
might be increased without limit; the saffron, which is of the very 
best quality, is spoiled by being mixed with flour and other hetero¬ 
geneous matters. The mulberry trees grow luxuriantly, and yet silk 
W'orras have not been introduced. 

A liquor called lagbce is extracted by incision from the date tree, 
which at first tastes sweet and cool, but soon after ferments and becomes 
stronger than brandy. This is the lagbee that has been mistaken by 
Horneman, and by his commentator Langles, for the name of the tree 
itself, and has led the latter learned man into useless researches about 
this supposed unknown plant. Out of the dates themselves a sort of 
brandy is distilled at Tripoli. A Jewish house enjoys the monopoly of 
this, as well as of the sale of wines and spirits, for which it pays the 
Bey 20,000 dollars annually. 

Mr. Graberg gives a detailed table of the annual exports and imports 
of the three princijial harbours of the Regency, Tripoli, Benghazi, and 
Derna; the exports ascending to 449,000 dollars, and the imports to 
.'>24,790. This trade is chiefly carried on in Italian and French vessels. 
The natives have only boats of thirty tons or less, in which they carry 
on a coasting trade with the neighbouring Pountries of Tunis and of 
Egypt, which, however, is nearly at an end, since the Greek insurrec- 
tim». I'he trade of Derna has suflered most from the latter cause. 
The Bey and his ministers are possessed of four or five brigs and 
schooners. 

The profit on the sale of European goods, especially manufactures 
adapted to warm climates, is seldom less than sixty per cent.; but it 
ought to be observed that months, and even years, often elapse before 
the entire payment is liquidated. Few purchasers pay in cash, and 
the government never. The latter, however, i.s, in many instances, the 
chief buyer, and it pays in bills called tezkheret, draw’n at long terms 
on the governors and receivers of the revenue in the provinces along 
the coasf, who pay the value in produce of their respective districts, 
such as oil, salt, barley, cattle, &c. 

The exchange trade with the interior constitutes another active branch 
of the commerce of Tripoli, which place is one of the principal dep6ts 
of European goods for the remote regions of central Africa. The cara¬ 
vans proceed from Trij>oli to Marzouk, the capital of the tributary 
kingdom of Fezzan, where a great fair is held in the months of De¬ 
cember and January. Then the goods are exchanged for those brought 
by the caravans from Bornou, Sakkatou, Houssa, Kashna, and Tirn- 
buctoo. The track of the caravans to the last-mentioned place passes 
through Ghadames, which is another state tributary to Tripoli, and 
governed by three sheiks. The inhabitants of Ghadames are supposed 
to be an aboriginal race'; they speak a peculiar language which they 
call A^Dems, and are quite distinct from the Arabs, who surround them, 
jittd with whom they are generally at war. 
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The merchants from Fezzan and Ghadames arrive in the months of 
February or March at Tripoli, where they take on trust the goods 
they want for the interior, whence they return, after a twelvemonth or 
more, and pay jiunctually in gold dust and other articles. The profits 
on this exchange trade are enormous. The goods most in request 
in the interior of Africa are swords, pistols and guns, Venetian glass 
heads, of which an incredible quantity is imported, coarse French and 
Ttalian cloths, silks, earthenware, yellow copper from the Levant, 
printed cottons, calicoes and striped muslins, writing paper from 
Genoa and Leghorn, coral, looking-glasses, razors, perfumes, and 
spices. The returns arc gold dust, chiefly from Tiinbuctoo, to the 
amount of fifteen hundred ounces annually, besides the tribute from 
Fezzan, which consists of four hundred and fifty ounces, ostrich feathers, 
ivory, senna, red alum, line cotton and tiates from Fezzan, ,»iitre, and 
lastly, black slaves. About two thousand of tliese poor creatures, 
caught by the Mahomedans of the interior in their grazzies, or ma¬ 
rauding incursions, are yearly brought to Tripoli, wlience the grcaler 
part arc exported to Egypt and Turkey, a few only remaining at Tri¬ 
poli for the ^ervice of the inhabitants, and these are generally treated 
with humanity. The Christian residents at Tripoli cannot purchase 
or hire slaves. The following are the prices of the black slaves in the 
market of Tripoli:—A grown up man, from 90 to lt)0 dollars ;—a boy 
from ten to eighteen j'^ears, 70 to 80 ;—a child below ten years, from 
40 to 50;—a grown up woman, from 120 to 150 dollars, according to 
her beauty;—a young gitl, from 90 to 100;—eunuchs, from 650 to 
700 dollars each. 

It is not, we believe, generally known that the slave trade, altlungh 
forbidden on the Atlantic, is thus carried on freely in the Mciiiter- 
raiican. The number of slaves yearly brought to Trijioli, and thence 
exported by sea, used to be double the present amount, when the ves¬ 
sels of Tripoli took their cargoes to Egjpt, Tunis, and the Levant; 
but since the emancipation of the Hellenes, the Barhary slave-mer¬ 
chants do not vfinture willingly under their own flag, and it is tn 
Christian vessels and under Christian colours, says Mr. Graberg, that 
tlie trade is carried on. Several vessels also come to Tripoli, from the 
coast of Albania, under the Ottoman flag, with cargoes of timber for 
ship-building, which they exeliange for black female slaves, A^iom they 
take to Turkey and Constantinople, and sell with great profit. We 
read some time ago an edict of the Emperor of Austria, forbidding his 
Italian sidrjects from carying on the slave trarle; but we fear that the 
other Italian states arc not so scrupulous on the subject. 

Another branch of the inland trade of Africa is in the hands of the 
people of Augela, a town of the regency of Tripoli, They have within a 
few years established a direct intercourse with the states ofBornou and 
Bagherm, without passing through Tripoli or Fezzan. 'Bie goods that 
are thus brought to Augela, are forwarded diVect to Egypt through the 
Libyan desert. 

The great caravan of pilgrims and merchants from Morocco to 
Mekka, which used to jiass yearly through Tripoli, seems to be now 
.discontinued. The only one Mr. Graberg has seen was that of 1824, 
which consisted of about three thousand men, a few hundred women 
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■and children, and two thousand camels, and was under the command 
of an Emir. It came from the city Fez, and passing through 
the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis arrived under the walls of Tripoli, 
where it halted about a month, and then pursued its way through the 
desert of Barca to Alexandria, Cairo, and Mekka. Most of the 
pilgrims now proceed by sea to Alexandria, on board Christian ves¬ 
sels. The Bey of Tripoli does not allow his subjects to perform this 
pilgrimage. 

In the city of Tripoli there are two bazaars, well built and kept in 
very good order. Out of the laud-gate a market is kept every Tues¬ 
day ; and another, five miles farthei', also once a week. In the spring, 
about April, these markets are most abundantly supplied with cattle, 
poultry, game, and vegetables of all sorts. Towards June fruit begins 
to be plentiful, 'file sea abounds wilh fish; most of the fishermen 
are IVlalft'se. From the mountains of Gharrion and Tarhona are 
brought (piaatities of hares, gazelles, red-partridges, pigeons, and 
quails, which are sold at a very low price; fowls, which are excellent, 
are exported to the island of Malta. 

It is one of the anomalies of Euro])ean politics, that the Barbary 
jK)wers should receive the tribute or gtfis, as they are sometimes styled, 
from several Christian governments, in order to restrain their subjects 
from annojiug them. Spain, Portugal, the Netlierlands, Denmark, 
and the ftaliau slates, submit to this humiliation; among the latter, 
however, Sardinia has honourably freed herself from the yoke. The 
expedition she sent against Tripoli, in Sejitember 1825, and which 
destroyed the flotilla of the Bey, and obliged the latter to sue for 
peace, confirmed the emancipation of the Sardinian flag, which had 
bccj* already sti])ulated, through Lord Exmoiilh’s armed mediation. 
Naples pays 24,0U0 dollars to Algiers, 5000 to Tunis, and 4000 to 
Tripoli. Tuscany and the Pope are still subject to occasional vexatious 
from some of the Regencies ; they arc, however, at peace with Tripoli, 
to wliom they pay annual gifts. In this manner tlie Bey of Trijjoli, 
notwithstanding his maritime insignificance, manag|s still to extort 
about 20,000 dollars yearly from the Christians. And such is the 
poverty of his finances, that “ this branch of revenue is mortgaged,” 
says Mr. G. “ fir several years to come.” 

In adv*’rllng to the compli^ints of the bad faith of the people of 
Barbary, the Swedish Consul takes an impartial and temperate view 
of the subject: he begins by obserxing, that the European character, 
wuih its jealousy, its inlercstedness, and its spirit of intrigue,, has not 
shewn itself to adxantage, for ages past, to the uninlbnned and 
fanatical natives of the coast of Barbary. The adventurers from Italy, 
France, and Spain, who laud upon that shore, are often men of di'iso- 
lutc character, who escape from the punishment or dishonour which 
thieatens them in their native land. Provided with a passport, oiteii 
surreptitiously obtained, a*ul with a few packs of cards and dice, they 
contrive to abuse the simjdicity ol the Moors; and with the money thus 
acquired, some of them open wine-houses and places ol' debauch, 
where the lower classes indulge in the forbidden use of liquors which 
they carry to the excess of intoxication. Others hawk about immoral 
prints, and obscene pieces of mech^hism, to the scandal even of tliQ 
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barbarians. A Moor of Tunis, On bein^ shewn a watch of this descrip¬ 
tion, exclaimed with honest contempt, tliat “ if the Christians had any 
xeligiou the workmen of such abominations would have had their 
finneis clipped.” In a little work, published in Italy soYnc years 
ai>o*, by a person well acquainted with Barbary, it is observed that 
the depraved conduct of many Europeans has largely added to the 
unfavourable opinion which Mussulmans are taught by early education 
to entertain of Christians; and instances are given of such conduct. 
The facility with which many bad Christians embrace Islamism, often 
to escape the punishment of their crimes, is an additional proof of this. 

The inhabitants of Barbary consist of many different races. Besides 
the Turks from the Levant, who inhabit the cities and form the 
militia, there are the Moors, the Bedoweetis, or Nomade Arabs, and 
the Berbers, or mountaineers of the interior. Part of the Moors are 
descendants of the Spanish Mussulmans ; in the kingdonf of Tunis 
they inhabit, almost exclusively, several districts of the capital, the 
little town of Soliman on the coast, and the villages of Zowan and 
Destour in the interior. Tliey are an industrious, thriving, and mild 
race, and their women are repoited to be remarkably handsome; they 
seldom intermarry with the other Moors, Traditions of their former 
home, in the favoured legions of Andalusia, still subsist among those 
families, some of whom have preserved with religious care the keys of 
their ancient dwellings beyond the sea. 

Returning now to speak more particularly of Tripoli, we are assured 
by Mr. Graberg, that the government and the people of that country, 
notwithstanding their faults and piejudices, are more advanced in their 
.social condition than those of Tunis and Algiers, particularly than 
Morocco, which last is the seat of the most absolute and feroiMous 
despotism, swaying over a fanatical, ignorant, and miserable popula¬ 
tion. The causes of this superiority of Tripoli are the hereditary form 
of its government, which for a century past has remained in the same 
family, and the absence of that turbulent and lawless militia, recruited 
out of the refuse of the cities of the Levant, whidi in Algiers and 
Tunis so often disturb the public peace—disposing ot the persons and 
properties of the inhabitants, whether native or European, and even of 
the life of the sovereign. Mr, G. warns his readers not to believe 
implicitly the assertions of travellers, some of whom hayc written 
romances rather than descriptions of tHe present state of Barbary. 


*1. Ciistiani c i Barbareschi, 1822. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF Dr. PARH. 

1. Menkoirs of the Life, Writingg, and Opinions of the Rev, Samusl Pasr, LL.D.; with 
Biographical Notices of many of his Friends, Pupils, and Contemponrins. By the 
Rev. WiLUAM Fikld. 2 vols. 8v0. London: Colburn, 1826. 

2. pARitiANA: or Notices of the Rev. Samuil Parr, LL.D. Collected from very 
rious Sources, Printed and Manuscript, and in part written by E. H. Bar»b, Es^. 
of Thetford, Norfolk, vol. 1. London t Colburn, 1828. 

3. Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflections of the late Dr. Parr, with a Sketch of his 
Life. LiOpdoR : Andrews, 1826. 

4. The Works of Samuel Parr, LL.D. &o., with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
and a Selection from bis Correspondence. By John Johnstons, M. D. 8 vols. 8yo 
London: Logman, 1828. 

The literary remains of Dr. Parr have been subjected to 'a bio^phical 
exhumation disp^sting to every honourable member of the republic of 
letters, and cruelly injurious to the character and posthumous reputa¬ 
tion of the excellent aqd learned individual, the subject of its vulgar and 
venal exhibition. The bare anticipation of the shameful publicity given 
to every eflTusion of his vanity and failings, would have shortened the life 
of Dr. Parr, many of whose numerous friends can testify his repeatedly 
expressed intention of committing' to the flames the great mass, if not 
the whole, of his papers. It is singular that none of the gentlemen 
who have assumed the labour of writing his life were even so much 
as thougiit of by him for that delicate and difhicult office. Even Dr. 
Johnstone, who represents himself as the official and‘duly authorized 
biograp}\er on behalf of the executors, records that Dr. Farr, alluding 
to his manuscripts, ** said more than once to Mr. Lynes, who was the 
depository of his last verbal directions, * burn them aU* ”—a direction 
of especial import, when it is rememberedr" that Dr. Parr never de¬ 
stroyed a letter or a document, and left behind him “ a vast mass of 
papers.” He appears, however, sometimes to have countermanded 
this general order, and, by written and verbal instructions, to have 
directed the preservation of certain documents, and also to have in¬ 
tended the posthumous publication of a selection of his sermons. 

The spirit of Dr. Parr had scarcely departed from its mortal habita¬ 
tion when the ordinary periodical ‘fc writers of lives” commenced active 
operations. Every magazine and newspaper abounded with Parriana. 
Those who knew and esteemed the real learning, and sterling principles 
and qualities of Dr. Parr, lamented the degradation of his character in 
these ill-judged publications; those who did not know him received 
erroneous impressions, and wondered that snch a person should be the 
object of curiosity and record so minute. The first serious wrong to 
the reputation of Dr. Parr was perpetrated in the publication of a sort 
of catalogue raisonnee of his valuable library, under the title of Biblio¬ 
theca Parriana^ where, instead of critical and philosophical remarks, 
appeared every trifling, vain, and illegible scrawl which the Doctor had 
pencilled or written in the fly leaves of his volumes. Indiscriminate 
and rapid compliments to his neighbours, inscriptions ex dono aiictoris, 
bibliomaniac observations, and some indecorous sentences, formed the 
principal part of a volume of 708 pages which bis editors express ^eir 
October, 1628. 2 B 
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fears will be considered by the public a selection “ unnecessarily fas¬ 
tidious,” and on the compilation of which they had spent great labour, 
“ in order to expunge such parts as appeared, to them less suited to 
the public eye!’’ 

Assuredly the race of modern auto-biographera have a perfect 
right to chronicle themselves in relation to their times; but this liberty 
-of writing cannot be extended to an impunity of disinterring the 
frailties of a dead man, and publishing every scrap of manuscript and 
every private letter that maybe discovered in his secretaire, or the 
lioards of his correspondents. The valuable memorials for the illus¬ 
tration of literary history may be brought to light from the stores of 
departed celebrity, without the violation of those sacred laws which 
forbid the record of every roving thought, or wayward gust of passion 
-—of foibles and vices which, too much exposed to view, mculcate the 
like weaknesses in the vulgar, without teaching to that vulgar the 
imitation of virtues. It is enough that men do not act on every 
human impulse; why, therefore, is the stranger and posterity falsely 
led to apply that to the character of a man which never entered into 
his conduct? The Select Committee of the House of Commons, ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the manner of obtaining subjects lor dissection 
in the schools of anatomy, and into the state of the law affecting the 
persons employed in obtaining or dissecting bodies, should have 
extended their labours to an incpiiry into the causes and remedies of 
the present increase of “ literary resurrection men,’* wliose disgusting 
works have become‘a great and a serious public nuisance. The 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals would be well employed, in lieu of 
future political prosecutions, in filing criminal informations,.against 
every person who writes the life of his friend without a license from 
two of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, or some competent testi¬ 
mony to his ability to execute a task of great danger and dilficulty. 

The future character, however, of Dr. Parr has been in a great 
degree preserved and ]>rotected in the publication of two biographies, 
exceptions to the foregoing remarks; we allude to the Memoirs by 
Mr. Field, a dissenting minister of Warwick, and by Dr. Johnstone, 
an eminent physician in the same county, residing in Birmingham ; 
and also, we believe, member of a family originally dissenters. The 
prior publication of Mr. Field entitles him to our first notice. 

It is not a little curious, that the biography of an eminent and 
learned divine of the Church of England iihoulcl have fallen into such 
hands, a fact which, however, speaks highly of the liberality of Dr. 
Parr. Indeed, thel)rightest partof his character was the enlightened 
and philosophical freedom of his religious opinions and personal friend¬ 
ships ; the most undoubted proof of a really enlarged and generous 
mind. 

It was the well known desire and ardent wish of Dr. Parr, that 
Mr. Fellowes, the author of several ‘popular publjcations against 
Calvinism, and more generally and recently known as the writer of 
the celebrated amwprs of the late unfortunate Queen to the addresses 
of her partisans, should write his life and revise his unpublished papers 
for the press. What circumstances, previous or subsequent to the 
death of Dr. Parr, intei'vened to defeat the wish of the one Mid the 
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understood intentions of the other, we are uninforihed; but certainly, 
the critical, theological, and political acquirements and talents of 
Mr. Fellowes, and hjs long and intimate friendship with Dr. Parr, 
formed superior qualifications to those of the gentlemen whose 
memoirs are the subject of our present review. Dr. Parr’s apprecia¬ 
tion of the talents and accomplishments oi' Mr. Fellowes is recorded 
in his ‘ Spital Sermon,* Notes, pp. 81, 82; and we hope that Mr. 
Fellowes, with the ample materials now communicated to the public, 
will abridge and perfect a memoir of Dr. Parr, distingui.shing those 
finer shades of his metaphysical, philological, and philosophical cha¬ 
racter yet unportrayed. The public curiosity, and the distempered 
taste of the cormorant readers of “ lives” are satiated with the mass of 
I)rivate and domestic anecdote by whicii Dr. Parrs great acquirements, 
virtues, and merits have been so deplorably observed. In his preface 
to,tl*e “ Se*quel to the Printed Paper,” he has nicely discriminated the 
restriction on the biographer “ from the ordinary occurrences of life, 
as they infl\ienced the conduct of extraordinary men, to collect such 
scattered rays as may be concentrated into one bright assemblage of 
truth, upon the character which he has undertaken to delineate.” p. 5.— 

The circumstances under which Mr. Field conceived and published 
his “ Memoirs of Dr. Parr,” are briefly narrated in the simple and 
unpretending preface to his first volume. 

“ It is well known to many of the friends of Dr. Parr, that some time iMi- 
fore his death, amongst other arrangements made Iw him, in the contempla¬ 
tion of that last solemn event, he had fixed his chtiice, for the office of his 
biographer, upon one uho had long held a high place in his esteem and con¬ 
fidence; who has honourably (bstinguished him.self in the literary'world; 
and wHo, on his part, signifies his willing acceptance of the office, tor which 
he bad been selected. Thus an engagement uas formed of a very interest¬ 
ing nature: of vbich Dr. Parr olieii spoke with much satisfaction; which 
he has twice recognised, in most impressive terms, in his bust will. 

“ It soon appcaroil, however, that the biographer appointed by Dr. Pair 
did not proceed, as might have been ex]>ected, to the execution of the office 
assigned to him; and that, for reasons with which the public are at present 
unacquainted, but of which the writer of these jiages is perfectly aware, that 
office was traiisfi*rred to another person, a highly respectable member of the 
medical profession; who was chosen, indeed, by the illustrious deceased as 
one of his executors, though not as his biogi’apher. 

“ Under the circumstances now sfated, the writer conceived that, without 
in the slighte.st degree violating any rule, even of the strictest propriety, he 
was at full liberty to listen to the solicitations of his friends, who were 
pleased to consider him, from his long intimacy with Dr. Parr, as well quali¬ 
fied, and, in other respects, not wholly incompetent to trace the principal 
events of his life, to mark the distingiushing features of his character, and 
to record his opinions on those important subjects to which the attention of 
his acute and powerful mind was incessantly directed. 

“ Though it may easily be supposed that some sources of information, of 
which the writer would have^tnankfully availed himself, were not open to 
him; yet there are many others to which he did not fail to apply ; and the 
information, thence obtained, added to his own, which was not inconsi¬ 
derable, has enabled him to compose the Memoirs a.s they appear in the 
iollowing pages.” 

The claims on our notice, by the subsequent publications of Dr. 
Johnstone and Mr. Barker, necessarily prevent any elaborate quo*< 
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tation or review of the pages of Mr. Field's work. His biography of Dr* 
]Parr is the production of an ardent and personal friendship; his admi¬ 
ration of his subject is not always tempered with an accurate delineation 
of the weaker parts of Dr. Parr s character; but,' on the whole, this is a 
spirited and frequently an eloquent account of the leading features of 
his mind, and the most important occurrences of his public, political, 
and literary life. The materials which chiefly compose it are derived 
principally from the various publications of Dr. Parr, and an intimate 
domestic knowledge of his habits, pursuits, and opinions, during the 
last thirty years of his life. The most valuable documents for the for¬ 
mation of a biography, the private papers and correspondence, were 
not possessed by Mr. Field, and the want of them constitute the great 
but unavoidable defect, or deficiency, in his work ; and this, probably, 
has induced its excellent author to dilate too minutely on local cir¬ 
cumstances and neighbouring characters, and to presunfe on the in¬ 
terest of the public, in persons and things totally unknown, and without 
interest. In this respect the work is frequently microscopic, and tlie 
vision of the biographer rather minute; but Mr. Field’s memoir of 
Dr. Parr is the most unexceptionable and candid that has appeared; 
and it is not too much to say that, with the superior materials pos¬ 
sessed by the other biographers, Mr. Field would have digested the most 
original and valuable life of Dr. Parr. Mr. Field’s Memoir is evidently and 
palpably that of a dissenter ,—it will be hereafter cited as the autho¬ 
rity for the liberal and heterodox opinions of Dr. Parr, on religious 
liberty, the Trinity, a^id Atonement. But although Mr. Field occa¬ 
sionally displays an over anxiety to claim Dr. Parr as an advocate of 
his own sectarian views, every biographer has his natural bias and 
preconceived opinions ; and ultimately the real sentiments of a\i emi¬ 
nent man are best ascertained and recorded in various accounts given 
by men of different opinions and pursuits. We must remark, however, 
that as much of Dr. Farr's real opinions on theological dogmas and 
minute doctrinal points as he chose to communicate, and, perliaps, as 
much as it is important to know, exist in his several publications; and 
unquestionably prove to those who understand language that his opinions 
were enlightened and liberal, and that he did not place much faith or 
importance in the necessity of any confidence or occult opinions on 


inquiries impregnable to the powers of the human uiuler^tanding and 
human knowledge. On certain unpopular and ultra-heterodox points. 
Dr. Parr was notoriously ambiguous and mysterious; his situation in 
the establishment necessarily made him cautious, if not Jesuitical; but 
if he held any decided opinions on the metaphysics and polemics of 
sectarians, is the detection of them very important, when his liberality 
and philosophical inquiries ara so distinctly known; or would his 
t^iniom or authority on such topics tend to allay the differences and 
Bpbtleties of religious fanatics, in questions which have puzzled the 
powers, and divided the belief of the hoqest, learned, and enbghtcned 
cinXl ages and countries ? But we cannot close this brief notice of 
Mr. Field’s Memoirs without bestowing unexceptionable and merited 
praiae on the twenty-first chapter of his second volumei.in which he 
reviews Dr. Parr's general character, his intellectual powers, bis 
leariUngv theological, metaphysical, and ethical opinions,, his spirit 
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of candour, and his domestic life. This pOrtidn' of his work does 
equal honour and justice to himself as a biographer, and to the me¬ 
mory and real excellences of Dr. Parr. It cannot be disputed, that 
Dr. Parr, in his numerous discursive and heterogeneous publications, 
rather presented his readers with that which others liad previously 
thought and written, than with any original perceptions of his own: 
the following remarks of Mr. Field are fextremely just and appo¬ 
site :— 

Though it is certain that, by the care with which ho studied the work* 
* of men of learning and genius of all times and countries, his intellectual 
powers must have been wonderfully invigorated and expanded; yet, on 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether they were not impeded in 
their free and full operation by the immensity of learning which he acquired. 
His njemor]^, full fraught with all that he had collected from books, was so 
faithful in preserving, and so prompt in producing, its treasures, that when 
he sat down to compose, it seemed as if the sentiments and the language of 
others rushed, like a resistless torrent, upon him, and overpowered, or at least 
greatly obstructed, all his attempts at original thinking. He found it easier 
to adopt the ideas and combinations of ideas, so deeply imprinted by frequent 
reading on his mind, than to strike out new trains of reflection for himself. 
But whether this will account for it or not, it is certain that, in his published 
writings, we are too often presented with the thoughts of others, when we 
should have been glad to receive his own; and that we perceive in his 
works the extent and variety of his learning, rather than the native powers 
or vigorous operations of his own mind." 

We proceed to notice the more official and elaborate edition of the 
published and posthumous writings of Dr. Parr, with the memoir by 
Dr. J^hn Johnstone. This work comprises eight octavo volumes, of 
nearly a thousand closely-printed pages in each volume, at the costly 
price of seven guineas. If the extended utility and popularity of Dr. 
Parr’s writings and opinions was the object of this bulky and expen¬ 
sive publication, assuredly better means were never taken to insure 
disappointment to those who may have defrayed the cost of the edition. 
The works of Dr. Parr were, generally speaking, of too personal, 
controversial, and temporary a nature, to be sought after by the 
public, or even any considerable number of the literary world : his va¬ 
rious pamphlets and sermons, excepting only those published at Nor¬ 
wich, are in»every bookseller’s caWsilogue in town and country; and his 
“ Life of Mr, Fox” is a drug on every stall in London. They might, 
sometimes, be sought by the curious and inquiring in the public 
libraries of the Universities and metropolis, but no demand ever did 
exist in his life-time, much less can be expected after his death. We 
cannot, therefore, view Dr. Johnstone’s expensive and voluminous 
reprint in any other light than an unfortunate incumbrance to the bio¬ 
graphical and posthumous part of his publication. Any bookseller 
interested in the work, or any one correctly informed of the taste of 
the public, could not have cflmmitted so grievous a mistake. If a ju¬ 
dicious arid limited selection of the Correspondence, with the admi¬ 
rable posthumous sermons, in the fifth and sixth volumes, had been 
simply appended to the Memoirs, a far more valuable and popular pub- 
lication'would have been formed. The edition,however, in its present 
shape, nevrir can be sold, and will only partially circulate in theirinme- 
diate neighbourhood of Dr. Parrs residence and personal Iriendships. 
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Seven after the surfeit of the public iu Parriam, is a hope¬ 

less spt dilation. If, however, Mr. Lyiiea, the son-in-law of Dr. Parr, 
and Dr. Johnstone, who, we are informed, are tis two executors, de¬ 
sired to set apart a portion of Dr. Parr’s estate, for the purposes of a 
publication, which they tliouijht honourable to his character, and 
agreeable to his wishes, doubtless the present publication, however 
mistaken, is highly meritorious and generous. We repeat, however, 
the universal opinion of all literary men, that the reputation and use¬ 
fulness of Dr. Parr’s writings would have been greatly advanced by 
an abridgment of their bulk, in the jivopertiou of at least one halt. 

The Memoir by Dr. Johnstone, which occupies eight hundred and 
fifty pages of the first volume, is entitled to a respectful mention, and 
to no inconsiderable praise. As a composition it is, however, incon¬ 
sistent; sometimes superior, iu other ]>arts Milgar and inqiiTOCt. It 
has the general character of want of practice iu the mechanical art of 
writing; andiii passages of elocpieiit, and even poetical, composition, 
the reader is involved in metaphorical and allegorical language, as 
trackless as the wilds and devious paths of an Aincricau forest. We 
should not, perhaps, have noticed these defects in the interesting nar¬ 
rative of Dr. Johnstone’s Memoir, if w'e had not re])eatedly detected 
the pedantry of a philologist. The punctilios of style are evidently 
revered by Dr. Johnstone, iu prefereiice to the intrinsic value of the 
ihovght to be cxfiressed. We have no doubt that Dr. Johnstone will 
pity our supposed want of tastv* iu vowels and consonants, hut it is a 
certain mark of w'eaknoss in many of the critical craft, who display 
their preference of sound to sense. We are not jiassing a general or 
unadvised censure on verbal criticism; no one has’defended the real 
value of it with more eloquent and discriminating talent than Dr. Parr 
himself, perhaps its greatest victim. In his review of the Variorum 
Horace, in the “ British Critic,” 1794, p. 122, is the following pas¬ 
sage :— 

** However extensive may be the importance of the studies which arc now 
most prevalent, and however brilliant may he the success with which they 
have been prosecuted, we feel no diminution of our reverence for the labours 
of those scholars who have employed their abilities in explaining the sense, 
and in correcting the text, of ancient authors. Verbal criticism has Iwen 
seldom despised sincerely by any man .who was capable of cultivating it 
successfully; and if the compai’ative dignity of any kind of learning is to be 
measured by the talents of those who are most distinguished for tlie acqui¬ 
sition of it, philology will hold no inconsiderable rank in the various anti 
splendid classes of human knowledge. By a trite and frivolous sort of 
pleasantry, verbal critics are often holden np to ridicule as noisy triflers, as 
abject drudges, as arbiters of commas, as measurers of syllables, as the 
very lacqueys and slaves of learning, whose greatest ambition is to ‘ pursue 
the triumph, and partake the gale,’ which wafts Avriters of genius into the 
wished-for hazen of fame. But, even in this subordinate capacity, so much 
derided, and .so little understood, they frequently have occasion for more 
extent and va.riety of information, for moreefibrls of reflection and research, 
for more solidity of judgment, more strengtli of memory, and we are not 
ashamed to add, more vigour of imagination, than we see displayed by many 
Sciolists, who, in their own estimation, are original authors. In the days 
which are past, indeed, hut to which every scholar looks back with gratitude 
and triumph, the Church of England was adorned by a Gataker, a Pearson, 
a Casaubon, a Vossius, a Bentley, a Wasse, and an Ashton. Within our 
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own memoir it has boasted of Pearce .and Bnrton».i^Taylov Mnsgirave, 

of Toup and Foster, of Markland and Typwhit,, At ttie present hoyr we 
recount with honest pride, the literary merits of Person, pfBurttey, of Hunt- 
ingford, of Routh, of Clever, of Edwards, of Burgess : and when the name 
of Wakefield occurs to us, who does not heave a momOntaiy sigh, and, 
catching the spirit with which Jortin once alluded to the productions of 
learned and ingenious dissenters, repeat the emphatical quotation of that 
mo.st accomplished and amiable scholar—‘Qui tales sun^ wtinam essent 
nostri ?”’ 

To return to Dr. Johnstone—we sincerely recommend his biography 
of Dr. Parr to all who can afford to buy it, who may manage to bor¬ 
row it, or find time to read it. lie has displayed great talent and 
tact in introducing a great part of the correspondence of Dr. Parr and 
his political and literary friends, into the narrative, and which agree¬ 
ably illustrates the remarkable events of Dr. Parr’s life and times, 
without imposing on the reader the weary and difficult labour of 
perusing letters cti ?nas.se. Some of the epistolary correspondence be¬ 
tween Sir William Jones, Dr. Parr, and Dr. Rennet, the late Bishop of 
Cloyne, in the youthful days of their early friendshij), elimbing the 
lieifrhtR of ambition and knowledge, form a most invaluable addition 
to the literary history of the last cejitury, and are most truly interest¬ 
ing and admirable. Alas ! how wise and .sadly ])rophetic are the 
golden sentences (as Dr. Johnstone justly styles them), of a letter of 
Sir William Jones to Dr. Parr, of the date of 19th July, 1779, in 
which Sir William .lones alludes to a controversy Dr. Parr was com¬ 
mencing with his Dean. * 

“ Oh ! nnj frirnd, remember and emulate Neu'tnn, who anee cnin'ed into 
nphit^ftnjihiral contest, but soon found, he said, ‘ that he was partirifr with his 
peace of mind, for a shadow.' Snre/i/ the ele^anee of ancient poetry and 
rhetoric, the contemplation of Gods works and Goefs ways, the respectable 
task of making hoys learned, and men virtuous, may employ the forty or 
fifty years you have to live, more serenely, more laudably and more pro¬ 
fitably, than the vain warfare of controversial divinity, or the dark mines 
and countermines of uncertain metaphysics." 

These words arc a true and mournful commentary ou the life and 
writings of Dr. Parr. 

Dr. Johnstone has the merit of general impartiality in his account 
of the varicfljs personal, politicalf and controversial ditfereuces of Dr. 
Parr with his contemporaries ; sometimes, however, he over-estimates 
his judgment and sagacity; frequently he is guilty of the sin of ail 
Dr. Parr's biograplicrs—the error of minute chronology, and inconti¬ 
nence of biographical narrative. Dr. Johnstone is infected by Dr. 
Parr with the contagion of fulsome ])anegyric and indiscriminate com¬ 
pliment. Ills pages are blotted with adulation towards jicrsons, many 
aj)parently in his own neighbourhood, whose names are unknown to 
the public, and have no relation to the subject of his memoirs. With 
the motives of Dr. Johnstofie for this unctuous application we have 
nothing to do ; it is the sycophancy, however, of obsequious and ser¬ 
vile persons, ill becoming a man of his talent and standing iu the 
world, and to which illiberality is sure to attach vulgar and interested 
motives. His book also betrays an occasional pedantry and conceit, 
appertaining to the medical oracle of a provincial town, but of which 
the scholar and the author should entirely divest himself. 
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- iniere are some litUi^nessea to 'Ih. Johnsfonc^s which 

pft^er suipriM ns. He ditnlffl it nehonaty to vindicate Dr. Ttor from the 
slander of the John Butt tihwspaper, with the same anxiety and aephrity 
with which he ‘defends hhn agt^nsi Hurd and Horsley. He Inserts 
letters of coimfton invitation and civility; records that Dr. Parr once 
dined at P^hmoi^fer’S'hali with two lords; and that Sir Anthony 
Cariidie sent him a box of btoe pills to swallow, when his stomach felt 
oppressed! 

But Dr. Johnstone is open to a more serions condemnation for the 
publication of varions letters between Dr.'Parr and his correspondents, 
and various anecdotes which cannot fail to injure the feelings of the 
living, and the surviving fiiends of the dead. We do not wish to mag¬ 
nify his error in this particular, because it is probably unintentional, 
and because, in many parts of the biography, considerahJe deKcacy 
and discrimination are manifested. In some instances his reflections 
on individuals are equally inconsiderate and unjust. The remarks ou 
Mr. Godwin, for example, are uncalled for, disingenuous, and incor¬ 
rect : there can be no occasion to revive popular and political prejudice 
against bygone errors and abandoned theories. 

The subsequent unexceptionable works of Godwin, of a literary cha¬ 
racter, might have protected him from this attack: Mr. Godwin, we know. 
Could reply to Dr. Johnstone with facts and relations not altogether 
to the credit of Dr. Parr's consistency or generosity.—Circumstances 
also in connexion with Mr. Gcrrald are most incorrectly narrated. 
We were always of opinion that Sir James Mackintosh was shamefully 
treated on this subject; it was sufficient for Dr. Johnstone to absolve 
him from the former excommunication of Dr. Piirr, but it was not 
necessary that this should be performed at the expense and defamation 
of the late Mr. Perry, the able and independent editor of the “ Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle,” who, we personally know, did everything in his power 
to cbnvhice Dr. Parr of the unjust and ungenerous revival of a story 
which was false, and Which, if true, was always misrepresented, and 
had been amply atoned for. 

Some letters of Sir Samuel Romilly are also introduced, witli com¬ 
ments, on the subject of an injudicious theological publication of 
Benthmn’s; a work wholly imeonneeted with that philosopher's pecu¬ 
liar opinions and inquiries, and, merreover, not acknowledged by the 
writer, except confidentially to his friends. Sir Samuel Romilly had the 
most profound veneration and personal attachment towards Bentham ; 
he first dCew the attention of the English public and legislature to the 
writings of this extraordinary man. We kttow,too,howdeeply SirSamuel 
Romilly Wonld have lamented the publicity of such his {Private and 
confidential letters to Dr. Parr. In this instance we attrilmte more to 
ignorance than ill intention, as Dr. Johnstone gravely informs Os that 
Pmnont edited one of Benthun*» works*. Dr. Johnstone then mis- 
taleoB m meatoraiadOkn of Dr. Pur ndatiJg to Bentham end L»tod, the 
En^ish tutor of the iBte king of inland, .in which be gravely relates, 

* Of the following /bur publications by M. Dumont, from the papers of Beafium, 
sevenl editions have been circulated on tte CoirtiiieBt> and •oveiil tianalttians pub* 
lished in (hu eouatnr. 

J. TniUB de l/gislation Civile et P6nale, pr6o4d£s de Priocipes Oto£nux de 
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118 “ hiaUHical of Mr. Bontham’s eorfy life.’' tb«^ the great English 
Jurisconsult was origtoally a deawn of 4 ho €||uroh of England, and 
afterwards^ by X 4 or^ Mansdeld’B management, i^clBiil^ as a barrister! 

In doing ample justice to Dr. Johnstone’s e4>b>riaj .AddU^y and abi< 
lily, and to the general interest of the biographical portion of hla work, 
we have considered it right to miimadvert on these the Inexousahlede- 
fects of the publication. Dr. Johnstone frequently aUudea to nupub- 
lished and v^uable literary correspondence of Dr. Parr, for which he 
could not find a,place in the present edition. We should suggest the 
incorporation ot'ihese papers with a revised edition of his memoir, aaelec- 
tion of the correspondence now communicated to the public, and the 
posthumous sermonS) incomparably the most useful and masterly produc¬ 
tion of Dr. Parr’s powerful mind and extraordinary learning. Such a 
reduced publication would be the most lasting record of the reputation 
df Parr*—the most useful to posterity, the most honourable and profit¬ 
able to Dr. Johnstone. 

Wc had intended to have tried, convicted, and executed, “ E. H. 
Barker, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk,” the editor of Parriana. But the 
office has been previously performed by some of our contemporwies. 
A more ill-judged, pedantic, or disgraceful publication never issued 
from the press during the present century. It has not a single redeem¬ 
ing virtue. Wc can only regret tliat some of his correspondents of 
real respectability should have been seduced to reply to the liihographic 
circulars, directed by this incorrigible literary alms-seeker to every 
person, however remotely known to Dr. Parr. The most formal and 
immaterial answer has ofiered a peg for this literary pretender to hang 
his puffs on. 

Mr. E. Barker advertises in the Preface, “ Addenda et Corrigenda’’ of 
his first-born volume:—“ if any mistakes should be discov^^ by the 
reader, and communicated to the author, pubhely or privatriy* with 
any additional matter, respecting apy facts, circumstances, or indi¬ 
viduals referred to in this work, the author will, in the second wlume, 
be able to avail himself of the information Jrom whatever cpmH&r it 
may proceed*' If this novel mode of manu&cturing. biography be 
legal and legitimate, why should not every needy literary ^venturer 
or publisher advertise their several intentions of publishii^ memoirs, 
and for •all persons in possession of letters, papers, or anecdotes, to 
send in their specification, fenders, and contract price ? If the quantity 
falls shori of a volume, it is easy to make up the deficiency; forgery 
joined to theft will always accomplish that. But this system is a 
scandalous iiyury to the living and the dead. The injury punished 
is not redressed. What an author would not publish la his Uffitime 
has lU) xi^t to be indiscriminately printed after bU death* We can 
add notlnug to the force of the bare enunciation of this obvious b:utb. 

Le^isUtioa, et d*ane<Vue d*un Corps eomplet d» DtoiU; tenniw^ jNir too Esmu sur 
riofiufncs des tens etidea relstivemests suk loin. IBarii. 8 tomes. 

^ TlUsone des Peioes et des fi^compenses. L^ndres, 1911* 2 tomes. 

3. E!>8ai sur la Tactique des AssembUes Fotifiqoes. Geneve, 1816 : ensemble, sur 
les Sophismes. 

4. Trait6 de> Preuves Judicisres, &c. 



THE RELIGIOUS WORLD DISPLAYED. 

Sketch II.— The Rev. Dr. Chaemers. 

We have in a former paper stated our opinions touching; the pretensions 
of the Rev. Edward Irving; it may be with some freedom, but we are 
sure with perfect honesty, and every disposition to do justice to both 
the moral and intellectual character of the man. Taking a line, how> 
ever, as we did between the two extremes of indiscriminate invective 
and outrageous panegyric, and as we trust equally remote from both, it 
is exceedingly probable that very few of those el our readers, who had 
previously heard much about Mr. Irving, may have been satified with 
our strictures, or found in them exactly an eclio of their own sentiments. 
We cannot help that. We cannot consent either to talk of Mr. Irving as 
a person of no talent at all, that we may win the approval of those ran¬ 
dom calumniators who despise whatever they do not understand ; or 
to descant about him as a very wonder of genius and eloquence, that 
we may please himself, and the rest of his more blind and insatiable 
admirers. He is, as we conceive, a man of considerable powers, but 
much greater pretensions; and as such we have spoken of him. If 
either the power or the pretension be altogether wanting, we have done 
him less or more than justice. 

Whatever may be thought, however, of this iiulividual, intellectually 
considered, his deportment,^as a religions character, jars frightfully, we 
confess, with all our preconceptions of the devoted Christian. Just 
conceive such a personage as Mr. Irving figuring in the New Testa¬ 
ment. How oddly would the whole tenour of his movements contrast 
with those of the lofty-minded but simple-hearted and simple-mannered 
men whom we there find performing their parts in the grandest drama 
to which our world has ever served for a theatre, and whose words 
have throughout so little about them of the iiiflainmation of earthly 
feeling, that almost by their pure spirituality alone they vindicate their 
divinity! With these men and their doings we cannot imagine our noisy 
harangue-monger of the Caledonian mingling his clamour, his rude¬ 
ness, his systematic eccentricity, and the other tricks and assuinjitious 
to which he owes his mob-notoriety, with- other feelings than tlrose with 
‘ which we should listen to a recitation from Paradise Lost, broken in 
upon by a rumble of metrical thunder from Mr. Robert Montgomery’s 
Omnipresence of the Deity, or a ranting stave from some modern 
drinking-song suddenly interrupting one of the splendid harmonies of 
Handel or Mozart. Let us not be misunderstood. We mean not to 
denounce Mr. Irving as no Christian. We only maintain that many of 
those peculiarities to which he seems most anxious to call our attention 
as e.^ttences of his Christianity, are its disfigurements, rather than eitlier 
its constituents or its decorations. Far be h from us to deny or to 
disbelieve that, half sufibcated as it may be by the vulgar vanity which 
manifestly forms tlie natural basis of his character, there may not, 
nevertheless, live in his heart a fervent and deep-seated sense of that 
religion of which he makes such vociferous profession with his lips. It 
were to know but little of human nature to doubt at least of the possi- 
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bility of this ; and for our own part, in the case of Mr. Irving, we be¬ 
lieve in much more than its possibility. With the abatements we have 
already made, we give him all manner of credit for the sincerity of his 
convictions. We only say that he mistakes, to a considerable extent, 
what Christianity is, and that it consecptently appears in a very different 
shape in him from that which it seems to us to bear, as preached and 
practised by its divine Founder, and his earliest followers. 

We are now, however, to speak of a luminary of the Christian world in 
these our days, who is, in all things, most unlike to Mr. Irving, how¬ 
ever much their names may, from j ccidental circumstances, have been 
associated by the public voice. If ever piety looked altogether beauti¬ 
ful or noble in any one, it does so ir. Dr. Chalmers. In his case, reli¬ 
gion is evidently an influence that has shod itself over the native cha¬ 
racter of the man, only to soften or subdue whatever about it partook 
of the harsh or the repulsive, and still more to exalt and refine all its 
loftier and better tendencies. He is a man of hight»enius, regenerated 
by an alchemy which is oven more powerfiil than that of genius. Not¬ 
withstanding the generosity and overflowing kindliness of nature which 
have marked him from his birth, his fervid and impetuous spirit was 
not, probably, originally exempted from that impatience and precipi¬ 
tancy which form the besetting disease of extreme sensibility, especially 
when excited by the consciousness of extraordinary powers; and some 
passages in his earlier history, indeed, are not yet altogether forgotten, 
which prove clearly enough that in those days his feelings were rather 
more than a match for his prudence. He dsed, at all events, as is well 
know'll, to be one of the most latitudinarian and unscrupulous of clergy¬ 
man ; preaching with his characteristic zeal a very ultra-liberal theology 
to his flock on the Sunday, and very often, during the rest of the week, 
throwing off’ his black coat for a red one; for at that period the mili¬ 
tary epidemic was universal, and the reverend doctor had caught it in 
all its virulence. It has even been affirmed that he was wont occasionally 
to startle the villagers by exhibiting himself in his scarlet attire of a 
summer afternoon even immediately after descending from the pulpit— 
a manifestation of warlike ardour which those who know the feelings 
with regard to the sacredness of the Sabbath that exist among the 
Scottish peasantry, will readily believe must have excited no common 
sensatiorf. The spirit of solditrship by w'hich ho was animated at this 
time breaks out with most amusing naivett^, in a work on the Financial 
Condition and Resources of the Country, which he composed while 
under its influence, and gave to the world through the medium of a 
provincial press. It is eloquently and powerfully written, though in 
somewhat a different, many will say a better style, than fcis subsequent 
works ; and abounds in original views developed with infinite ingenuity 
and plausibility j but the direction of every shilling of the national 
wealth that can be spare^ after tlie population have obtaine<l the abso¬ 
lute necessaries of life, to the manufacture and maintenance of soldiers, 
is not so much a<lvocated by the author by dint of argument, as assumed 
throughout the volume, without any argument at all, to be the only 
policy a sane government would ever dream of pursuing. It is a pro¬ 
duction which we would recommend to the perusal of the coining gene¬ 
ration, likely as they are to grow up, it is to l>o hoped, in the cool 
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stiQCN^here of peace, in order that they may learn in some degree to 
conceive what was the state of the general mind in the stirring times of 
their fathers—in the days when clergymen carried Kiuskets, and every 
village in the land bristled with bayonets. 

This was not, however. Dr. Chalmers’ first publication. He had some 
years before printed an anonymous pamphlet in reference to a matter 
>—the appointment of Mr. Leslie to the mathematical chair in the 
University of Edinburgh—which agitated for many months the whole 
clerical and literary world of Scotland; in which he gave still more 
reckless expression to the views he then entertained with regard to 
the obligations of his sacred ofiice, by declaring that he knew no other 
duties a clergyman had to perform, except to write his sermon on the 
Saturday, and deliver it on the Sunday. But never ought this rash 
avowal to be alluded to, without mention being made at the sa^ie time 
of the manly and truly noble manner iii which it was, many years 
after, retracted as publicly as it had been uttered. 

The General Assembly of the Scottish Church, it may be necessary 
to inform our readers, is a deliberative body composed of deputies both 
from the clergy and the laity of the country, to the amount of between 
three and four hundred, which meets every year at Edinburgh, and 
continues its sittings for about a fortnight, for the final determination 
of all questions relating to the internal management of the Church 
that may be proposed by any of its members, or have been referred to 
its decision hy the inferior ecclesiastical judicatories. Sanctioned as 
are the sittings of this bocly by the presence of an enthroned com¬ 
missioner from the sovereign, who is always a Scottish nobleman, and 
surrounded as its proceedings are with not a little yH>tli of civil apd 
military pomp, it presents—both from these external circumstances, and 
from the rank and talent of many of its members, among whom are 
always to be found, besides the clergy, a considerable proportion of 
the aristocracy, the judges, and the most distinguished names from the 
bar—a spectacle sufficiently imposing at least to the eye of^a Scotsman, 
and not without interest to any over whose sympathies the aspect of 
popular institutions and the voice of free debate have any power. Tlie 
General As-serobly has in fact been for ages the Parliament, or House 
of Commons of Scotland—^by far the freest she ever had—and has 
often well supplied to her in times of peril and oppression, the want 
of every other sfdracidxm libertaiis. It was, we think, in the year 
182.'>, at the dose of a warm and prolonged debate in this court, in 
which Dr. Chalmers had taken a distinguished part, that a member 
on the opposite side of the house took occasion to twit him in very 
coarse terms with the change his sentiments had undergone since the 
commencement of his pamphleteering career, when he had announced 
his creed upon the subject of clerical duty in the vror;|^ that have been 
quoted above. The unmannerly^md unfeeling attack was received by 
the crowded house and overflowing |^alleries {b whom it wrs addressed, 
with a general murmur of indignation; and every eye was instantly 
turned tipon its object, who sat with unmoved eountenance until the 
orator oonduded his harangue. fv 

As soon as it was over, he rose; and for a few moments the sUepce 
of intense expectation suspended the gazing audience. Dr. Chalmers, 
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we should remai-k, is not distinguished as an extemporaneous speaker; 
the ornate and antithetic style of his oratory forbids that fluency which 
is only compatible with a less ambitious diction; and all his more brilliant 
addresses, accordifigly, are prepared wilh great care and elaboration. 
On this occasion, therefore, we dare say, some of his friends, considering 
the extreme delicacy of his position, and how suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly he had been assaulted, awaited his coming defence with .«ome 
degree of trembling. But never shall we forget the instant and over¬ 
whelming triumph of that reply. He acknowledged in the amplest 
terms the justice of the rebuke that had been administered to him, and 
expressed his joy that the hour had come, when an opportunity was 
given him of thus publicly confessing how wrong, how outrageously 
WTong, had been the estimate he had formed, in those bygone days, of 
the littleness of time and the magnitude of eternity. It was humbly, 
and yrt proudly spoken; for the speaker felt, while the words fell 
from his lips, that he was acquitting himself nobly, and lifting himself 
to an immeasurable height, even while thus assuming the tone and 
attitude of sorrow and self-condemnation, above his humiliated assailant. 
We never witnessed any effect of eloquence like that produced by those 
few' solemn sentences, thus firmly and dignifiedly pronounced, in cir¬ 
cumstances that would have covered most men with abashment and 
confusion. They were followed by a universal storm of applause, in 
the midst of which the ashamed and mortified Thersites, whose vulgar 
abuse had been so manfully encountered and so splendidly repelled, 
endeavoured in vain to make himself hej^rd, even in apology for his 
luckless onset. His voice, repeatedly raised, was as often drowned in 
an outcry of aversion and disgust. 

•It is the distinction of Dr. Chalmers’s piety,—in an age in which 
what is popularly called the ‘religious world’ is so overrun with cant, 
imbecility, and pretension,—that it is the piety of high intellect, and can 
never be mistaken for any thing else. It is as impossible for this dis¬ 
tinguished person to throw' off his genius as it would be for him to 
throw off his godliness ; and, from this peculiarity of character, he has 
formed, more perhaps than any other man of his time, a bond of con¬ 
nexion between the two worlds of religion and literature, having a 
name and a conspicuous rank in each, and being known to give to 
the one as well as to the other the devotion of all his affections. 
It is this, after all, that has constituted the secret of the mighty 
influence he has exercised in his own country especially, where for 
many years past his name has been with peer and peasant a conse¬ 
crated sound; and the proudest members of the aristocracies both of 
literature and of fa.shion have recognized, in the humble parish minister, 
their as.sociate and their equal. Still more popular preachers, in the 
literal sense of the phrase, than he has ever been, have often arisen in 
past times, and^e possibly to be found even in the present, in that laud 
of fervid and overflowing^theology. But he alone has been at once both 
the orator of the people, and the delight of the most cultivated and 
seai'ching criticism—the charmer, not less of the appreciating few, than 
of the merely wondering many. Indeed, placed by the side of his 
pulpit rivals, his eminence is undoubtedly for more surpassing to the 
eye of lettered taste than it is, or can be, to that of his plebeian 
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admirers. These last behold in him only a little more, perhaps, than the 
earnestness and vehemence of any of their other favourites, impaired, 
however, probably rather than augmented in point^f eflfect, by the ad¬ 
mixture of much in the matter of his discourses which they can no 
more understand or sympathize with than if the words were those of 
an unknown tongue. 

It is not his eloquence, indeed, that has chiefly contributed to make 
Dr. Chalmers the idol of the multitude, but in some degree the cir¬ 
cumstances of his personal history; and, in a far greater, the beauty 
of his moral character, and his unparalleled exertions, wherever he has 
gone, as the poor man’s pastor and friend. Upon the great body of 
his auditors, what is richest and best in his eloquence, its originality, 
its intellectual power, its imaginative glow and colouring, is utterly 
thrown away. But fortunately for the pcrmaiieuce of his reputation, 
these high qualities have already lifted him to his proper place in the 
estimation of those who, though comparatively few in number, are 
eventually both the only elfeetive diffusers of opinion, and the real 
makers of fame. 

All who have even once hoard Dr. Chalmers ])reach, will acknow¬ 
ledge that the striking and jicrvading characteristic of his eloquence is 
its intense originalitv ; and his origiiitility is a very different sort of thing 
from that elaborate affectation of peculiarity in which Mr. Irving 
deals. He is all over as natural as he is original; hi.s language, it is 
true, is not that of any other writer of the da\, but neither is it a ser¬ 
vile copy of that of any wnter of firmer dajs. If you discern the 
individual in every sentence, yo\i discern his living age also. It is the 
utterance of a man ius])ired, not by books, hut by his own heart, and 
the kindred liumanity tliat is around him. It is thus only, we appre¬ 
hend, that the tones of genuine eloquence are ever to be expressed. 
You may imitate the .sound of another’s voice, but its soul you can 
never catch; and your mu.sic will thus, at best, only amuse the ear, 
but never touch the licarl. IMr. lr\ing may be a tiir more skilful elo¬ 
cutionist than Dr. Chalmers, but he is not to be named with him in 
the same sentence as an orator ; at least, if it be the business of our 
bosoms to say what is oratory. 

It is not merely, however, by the more dazzling and meteoric qua¬ 
lities of his mind that Dr. Chalmers has made himself what he is, 
and done what he has done. With all his imaginutitm and excitabi¬ 
lity, there is a basis of good sense and homely practical wisdom 
about his character, which for many years past, at least, has admirably 
balanced and regulated in him the eccentric tendencies of gt;nius. 
Without this, which Mr. Irving, by the by, seems altogether to want, 
or to wish to be thoupht to want, his high powers, instead of the good 
they have done, would have, comparatively speaking, been valueless, 
or run to waste. It is this that has given, in a greitsb measure, their 
stability and might to all of them ; invigoratfaig his Imagination, even 
while it seemed to control it; an<l, while it guided his moral sensibi¬ 
lities away from whatever it would liave been perilous for them to ap¬ 
proach, providing them, at the same time, b(^ with the healthiest 
nourishment, and the fittest domain Wherein to ifiJtpatiate. 

But we ha?« done—althougU these few hasty paragraphs hardly more 
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than introduce our subject. We are no subscribers to some of the articles 
of Dr. Chalmerses theology; but would, nevertheless, that the religious 
spirit of the age but took in all things the tone that he would give it— 
but borrowed a portion of his liberality, mildness, charity, and bound¬ 
less and unaffected love for whatever the Creator has scattered over any 
of his works of the excellent or the beautiful I To whatever extent he 
has influenced the feelings of the religious world, the effect he has pro¬ 
duced has been an ameliorating and an elevating one; and if it be 
any service done to Christianity to have awakened to a feeling of her 
loveliness not a few of the finer spirits of his time, who, but for his 
eloquent voice, might have lived and died without dreaming that there 
was aught about her to admire or to care for, few, perhaps, of her 
apostles have, in this department of exertion, in any modern age, more 
fully e|rned their reward. 


PELHAM ♦. 

It may seem a little obsolete to review a novel of the season, in the 
month of October, (or rather only September, after all ; for as Maga¬ 
zines must be written before they are published—although it is, we 
grant, an inconvenience tt) editors—\vc are now inditing this critique 
at the Equinox,)—but we feel it rutlier to be a duty as regards this book. 
Wo had taken a great aversion from it, and had made a resolution not 
ln»rcad it. This arose both front seeing it puffed and abused—for the 
quotations in both cases seemed to us fully to bear out the opinions of 
the latter class of reviewers. But, one day^of late, the work chanced 
to become the subject of conversation, when we heard a judgment, on 
which we pin much faith, laud most highly ^’particular 'portion of the 
book. We rather ventured to remonstrate ; but, upon being cross- 
questioned as to whether we had earned the privilege to s])cak by right 
of perusal, we were obliged to confess que non. “ Lege, Dick, lege,” 
was the response; we have done so, accordingly, and now proceed to 
express the conclusion to which wc have come in consequence. 

In the first place, the bobk, generally, is very flimsy: item, the 
book generally is passably impertinent; item, the scenes are, for 
the most, combining the two above-named cjualities, tolerably weari¬ 
some—though, now and then, there is a good hit: item, the sei-con¬ 
versations are totally intolerable, blue in the very worst sense, namely 
superficial, afiected, and presuming ; item, the very little bits of 
plot which the two first volumes contain are utterly impossible and 
absurd ; and, lastly, there is, in the third volume, besides other matters 
of merit which vtrts shall i^ention by and bye, a passage of considerable 
length, in which the story is developed, of as finely executed passionate 
writing as we have met with for many a long day. 

This was the portion mentioned by our friend; and not only did 

our wonder cease at^he manner of that mention, but it was violently 

'■I 
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excijted that the same pep, which, before,, had been, at the least, but 
amasingly frivolous, should be equal to composition ftf ajn order such 
as this. Is it the same pen ?—We confess that d/^ubt has arisen in 
our mind more thui once; for the hero of the .story is a totally dif¬ 
ferent person from the hero of the book—and the gay and gossiping 
adventures of the latter*->which are mere adventures without any story 
at all—are so sli^tly intertwisted with the episode (for such it nearly 
is) of which we have been speaking, that we think it quite possible 
for two persons,-*- one having a powerful story of passion, too short 
to make a book, and another having a bundle of light sketches without 
unity or pith to make a book,—to have clubbed together their commo¬ 
dities to produce the three volumes d*itsage. The only objection to 
this theory is, that the former writer, supposing him not to be iden¬ 
tical with the latter, would have seen that his story was too tragic 
and touching, and the sketches too slight and lively, duly to amaN- 
gamate—a truth to which the author, being one and indivisible, might 
very naturally be blind. 

Having given due vent to our displeasure at much of the book, in 
the list of demerits we have given above, we shall not longer dwell on 
them. There is one fault, however, which we must mention, though 
we shall do no more, for we cannot pass over so strong a moral ble*- 
mish without expressing our strongest disapprobation—we are not 
sure that we ought not to say disgust. We allude to Pelham’s account 
of his mother. No gentleman, no man, could write so of liis mother. 

Against one of the Parisian adventures, also, though bn quite dif¬ 
ferent and much lighter grounds, we must say two words. It is not, 
though it might be, the adventure of the French master, which jve 
have seen quoted with praise, but which seems to us to be a bad 
imitation of the worst parts of Smollett; we allude to the lady—the 
Duchesse de Something—^Whom Pelham has been worshipping as an 
unparalleled beauty, till one morning when he is with her, the sudden 
advent of some unwelcome intruder causes him to run into a cabinet 
de ioUetle, where he discovers that the whole woman is a fraud—find¬ 
ing a night-cap hanging prepared with veal cheeks —false hair, false 
teeth, paints, and pearl-powder in profusion ! In the first place, Mr. 
Pelham is represented as a strict connoisseur of beauty—a fact totally 
incompatible with his being gulled in so gross a manner as 4his. A 
touch-—a toudi—of red to the cheek, or of delicately arched 
black to the eye-brow—might, by singular good fortune, pass undis¬ 
covered ; but such a total and manifest forgery as this is described 
to be could never have been current for an instant. But our quarrel 
with the adventure is with r^ard to what follows. The lady’s indig- 
oatioo at the discovery is represented to be such that she is allege at 
onqirtime to endeavour to poison Pelham in a cup of colfee—and, at 
another, to stab him with a paper-knife! Now realjiy, ladies who deal 
in arsenic and prussic acid would not commfi their murders with such 
knives as these! They would provide themselves with one like Fel¬ 
ton’s, at the very least—After, and notwithstanding these 
ftttle favours, he goes to take leave of her, on his depiuture from Paris, 
When ^ squeezes bis band tenderly, and sends him a long letter, 
contuoing ^ fl|po1ogy of her life and lotions. 
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If it were not imvestted by what folkftirs, 4he«w^ wa«ld be some 
touch of feeling in this letter. She declares ’ that'she had been <the 
greatest misery tha^can befal any woman) bred a beaiUy — that from 
being such, her success had sprung; and on her so continuing, her 
influence and power—now undisputed and unlimited throughout 
Paris—wholly rested. After playing tlie changes somewhat prettily 
on this note, she concludes by sending a chaiut w^;h she <eiitreate 
him to wear two months for her sake,' and especially in 4he tileries 
gardens the next day. He does so accordingly—and is, in conse^* 
quence, insulted and challenged by a young Frenchman, to whom, a 4 k> 
it afterwards turned out, she had promised her favours, if he killed tfrO 
wearer of the chain. T^e Frenchman, who is the best shot in l^riSt 
is so agitated by the value' of the stake, that his hand shakes, and 
he misses Pelham, or, we believe, hits his hat—while Pelham, who 
throughout the book brags of his courage in a waj^hich is not short 
of disgusting—disables his antagonist by a wound in the right 
shoulder, on the exact spot aimed at. Now, all this is trash—espe- 
tially Pelham allowing himself to be three times assassinated, twice 
in earnest, and once in jest, by this fair lady, who swindles all the 
Parisians, her champion of course included, into the belief of her false 
beauty. 

Pass we to things of a very different order indeed from this. There 
is a certain Sir Reginald Glanville, Pelham’s dearest friend at Bton, 
and in very early life, but whom he soon loses sight of—who is what 
we have designated the hero of the story. Jle is first introduced in 
strange and rather melo-dramatic glimpses of a moment: more es¬ 
pecially his appearances at Paris are utterly bad—where, to prosecute 
a re\^mgc which is the one object of his life, he mixes constantly with 
, his vietimt who had been his intimate friend, whcdly disguised from him 
by a dark wig, he himself being a golden-haired man ! This victim he, 
hunts, through the medium of gaming, to utter ruin—and he believes 
him to have literally died of want in Paris. Tyrrell, however, such is 
his name, succeeds, when he is reduced to the very lowest ebb, to a 
large fortune, and a baronetcy. Glanville meets him thus, in London 
—and wishes to fight him—but Tyrrell evades this:—he is afterwards 
murdered by highwaymen, under circumstances which tend to cast the 
greatest suspicion, in the mind of Pelham, upon Glanville himself. It 
is when, some months afterwards, Glanville is explaining the whole 
truth to his friend, that the cause of the dreadful desire of revenge is 
developed. This is the part of the book to which we have alluded with 
so much praise. We will give some samples;— 

“ After I had stayed some weeks with my mother and sister, I took advan¬ 
tage of their departure for the continent, and resolved to make a tour through 
England. Rich people, and I have always been very rioh, get exceedingly 
tir(^ of the embarrassment of their riches. I seized with delight at the idea 
of travelling without carriages and servants; 1 took merely a favourite horse, 
and the black dog, poor Terror, which you see now at my feet. 

“The day I commenced this plan was to me the epbch of a new and 
terrible existence. However, you mustpaidon me if I am here not sufficiently 
diffuse. Suffice it, that 1 became acquainted with a being whom, for the 
first and only time in my life, I loved I This miiuature attempts to express 
her likeness ; the initials at the back, interwoven ydth my own, are hers.’’ . 
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. , . . Gertrude was ati only daughter ; thou^ of gentle Mood, she was no 
matdi for me, either in rank or fortune. Did I say just now that the world 
had not altered me ? See my folly; one year before I saw her, and 1 
should not have thought Aer, but honoured by»a marriage :—^twelve 

little months had sufficed to—God forgive me! I took advantage of her love 
—^lier youth—^her innocence—she flea with me— but not to the altar f" 

“ Again Glanville paused, and again, by a violent effort, conquered his 
emotion, and proceed^:— 

* Never let vice done by halves—never let a man invest all his purer 
affections in the woman he ruins—never let him cherish the kindness, if he 
gratifies the pelfishness, of his heart. A profligate, who really loves his vic¬ 
tim, is one of the most wretched of beings. In spite of my successful and 
triumphant passion—in spite of the delirium of the first intoxication of pos¬ 
session, and of the better and deeper delight of a reciprocity of thought— 
feeling, sympathy, for the first time, found;—in the midst of all the luxuries 
my wealth could produce, and of the voluptuous and sjtrine-like hues with 
wnich youth, health, and first love, clothed the earth which the loved one 
treads, and the air which she inhales; in spite of these—^in spite of all, I was 
any ilUng but happy. If Gertrude's cheek seemed a shade more pale, or her 
eye less bright, I remembered the sacrifice she had made me, and believed 
that $he felt it too. It was in vain, that, with the tender and generous devo¬ 
tion—never found but in woman—she assured me that my love was a recom¬ 
pense for all ; the more touching was her tenderness, the more poignant my 
remorse. I never loved but her; I have never, therefore, entered into the 
common-place of passion, and I cannot, even to this day, look upon her sex 
as ours do in general. I thought—I think so still—that ingratitude to a 
woman is often a more odious offence—I am sure it contains a more painful 
penalty—^than ingratitude (o a man. But enough of this; if you know me, 
you can penetrate the nature of my feelings—^if not, it is in vain to expect 
yomr sympathy.'" 

This is very beautifully written, and all the secondary deductions are 
drawn with perfect truth to nature. But the whole sentiment of the 
passage is marred by an original blunder. If the love had been l?ke 
this, Glanville would have married her. The picture would have 
been perfectly just in an instance where the bar of marriage with ano¬ 
ther intervened. But no man ever loved his mistress thus. If lie did, 
she would cease to be so, even supposing that she bad ever become so. 
It was necessary, however, for the course of the story, that Gertrude 
should be only a mistress. It proceeds thus :— 

“ I never loved living long in one place. We travelled over the greater 
part of England and France. What must be the enchantment of loye, when 
accompanied with innocence and joy,—when, even in sin, in remorse, in 
grief, it brings us a rapture to which aU other things are tame. Oh 1 those 
were moments steeped in the very elixir of life; overflowing with the hoarded 
fondness and sympathies of hearts too full for words, and yet too agitated for 
silence, when we journeyed alone, and at night, and as the shadows and 
stillness of the waning hours gathered round us, drew closer to each other, 
and concentrated this breathing world in the deep and embracing sentiment 
of our mutual love! It was then that I laid my burning temples on her 
bosom, and felt, while my hand clasped hers that ray visions were realixcd, 

and wandering spirit had sunk unto its rest". 

We took up our residence for some time at a beautiful situation, a rfiort 
distance from a small watering place. Here, to my great suiprise, I met 
with Tyrrell. He had come there partly to see a ielation from whom he had 
some expectations, and partly to recriut his health, which was much broken 
by his iiregulaiities and excesses. 1 could not refuse to renew my old ac- 
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quiuntance veith him, and, indeed, T thought )iim too aiiich of a tu&n of the 
yvorld, and of society, to feel with him that particular delicacy, in regard to 
Gertrude, which made me in general shun all intercourse with my former 
friends. He was inegreat pecuniary embarrassment—^much more deeply so 
than I then imagined; for I believed the embarrassment to be unly tem¬ 
porary. However, my purse was then, as before, at his disposal^ and he did 
not scruple to avail himself very largely of my offers. He came frequently 
to our house; and poor Gertrude, who thought I had, for her s^ke, mude a 
real sacriffce in renouncing my acquaintance, endeavoured to conquer her 
• usual diffidence, and that more painful feeling than diffidence, natural to her 
station, and even to affect a pleasure in the society of my friend, which she 
was very far from feeling." 


He is called away to the south of France, by intelligence of his 
mother being at the point of death:— 

** When I arrived at Toulouse my mother was much better, but still in a 
V€ty uncertain and dangerous state of health. 1 stayed with her for more 
than a month, during which time every post brought me a line from Ger¬ 
trude, and bore back a message from ‘ my heart to her’s’ in return. This 
was no mean consolation, more especially when each letter spoke of in¬ 
creasing health and strength. At the montTi's end, I was preparing to re¬ 
turn—my mother was slowly recovering, and I no longer had any fears on 
her account; but, there are links in our destiny fearfully interwoven with 
each other, and ending only in the anguish of our ultimate doom. The day 
before that fixed for my departure, I had been into a house where an epi¬ 
demic disease raged; that night I complained of oppressive and deadly 
illness—before morning I was in a high fever. 

“ During the time I was sensible of my stat^ I wrote constantly to Ger¬ 
trude, and carefully concealed ray illness; but for several days I was deli¬ 
rious. When I recovered I called eagerly for my letters— there were none — 
9ton§f .1 could not believe 1 was yet awake; but days still passed on, and 
not a line from England—from Gertrude. The instant I was able, I insisted 
upon putting horses to my carriage; 1 could bear no longer the torture of 
my suspense. By the most rapid journeys my debility would allow me to 

bear, I arrived in England.”. 

“ At last I arrived at — ; my carriage stopped at the very house— 
my whole frame W'as perfectly frozen with dread—I trembled from limb to 
limb—the ice of a thousand winters seemed curdling through my blood. 
The bell rung—once, twice—no answer. I would have leaped out of the 
carriage—I would have forced an entrance, but 1 was unable to move. A 
man fettered and spell-bound by an incubus is less helpless than I was. At 
last, an old female I had never seen before appeared. 

“ ‘ Where is she ? How ? ’ I could utter no more--my eyes were fixed 
upon the inquisitive and frightened countenance opposite to my own. Those 
eyes, I thought, might have said all that ray lips could not; I was deceived— 
the old woman understood me no more than I did her; another person ap¬ 
peared—I recognised the face—it was that of a girl, who had been one of our 
attendants. Will you believe, that at that sight,—the sight of one 1 had seen 
before, and could associate with the remembrance of the breathing, the liv¬ 
ing, the present Gertrude,—a thrill of joy fiashed across me—my fears 
seemed to vanish—^my spell to cease ? 

“ I sprung from the carftage; I caught the girl by the robe. * Your 
ipistress,' said I, ‘your mistress I —She is well—she is alive—speak, speak ? ’ 
The girl shrieked out; my eagerness, and, perhaps, my emaciated and 
altered appearance, terrified her; but she had the sfrong nerves of youth, 
and was soon re-assured. She requested me to step in, and she would tell 
iWj l^y wife (Gertrude alw^y? went by that n^e) was alive, a»]d, she 
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be^eved, well; but she had left that place some weeks since. Trembling, 
antf^ill fearful, but, comparatively, in Heaven, to my former agony, I fol¬ 
lowed the girl and the old woman into the house. 

The former got me some water. ‘ N ow,’ said I, ^hen I liad drank a 
long and hearty draught, ‘lam ready to hear a/f—my wife has left this 
house, you say—^forwhat place?’ The girl hesitated and looked down ; the 
old woman, who was somewhat deaf, and did not rightly understand my 
questions, or the nature of the personal interest I had in the reply, an¬ 
swered,—‘ What does the gentleman want ? The poor young lady, who was 
last here ?—Lord help her!’ 

” ‘ What of her ?’ 1 called out, in a new alarm. ‘ What of her ? Where 
has she gone ? Who took her away ?’ 

“‘Who took her?' mun^led the old woman, fretful at ray impatient 
tone; * Who took her ? wAi/^ ihe mad doctor, to be sure 1 ’ ’’ 

He follows hereto her terrible abode. The whole scene in the mad¬ 
house is most admirably clone. We regret exceedingly we have pot 
room for all of it. His finding her is thus described:— 

“ We w'ere now in a different department of tlie building—all was silence- 
bushed, deep, breathless : this seemed to me more awful than the terrible 
sounds I had just heard. My ghide went slowly on, sometimes breaking the 
stillness of the dim gallery by tlie jingle of his keys—sometimes by a mut¬ 
tered panegyric on himself and his humanity. 1 neither heedecl nor an¬ 
swered him. 

“ We read in the annals of the Inquisition, of every limb, nerve, sinew of 
the victim, being so nicely and accurately strained to tlioir utmost, that the 
frune would not bear the additional screwing of a single hair breadth. Such 
seemed my state. We can^ to a small door, at the right hand; it was the 
last but one in the passage. We paused before it. ‘ Stop,' said 1, ‘ for one 
momentand I was so faint ana sick at heart, that I leaned against the 
wall to recover myself, before I let him open the door: when he did, ikwas 
a greater relief than I can express, to see that all was utterly dark. * ‘ Wait, 
Sir,' said the guide, as he entered; and a sullen noise told me that he was 
unbarring the heavy shutter. 

“ ‘ Slowly the grey cold light of the morning broke in: a dark figure was 
stretched upon a wretched bed, at the far end of the room. She raised her¬ 
self at the sound. She turned her face towards me; I did not fall, nor faint, 
nor shriek—I stood motionless, as if fixed into stone; and yet it was Ger¬ 
trude upon whom I gazed! Oh, Hea\en! who but myself could have re¬ 
cognised her ? Her cheek was as the cheek of the dead—the hueless skin 
clung to the bone—the eye was dull and glassy for one moment, the next it 
became terribly and pretematurcdly bright—but not with the ray .of intellect, 
or consciousness, or recognition. She looked long and hard at me; a voice, 
hollow and broken, but which still penetrated my heart, came forth through 
the wan lips, that scarcely moved with the exertion. ‘ I am very cold,’ it 
said—‘ but if 1 complain, you will beat me.’ She fell down again upon the 
bed, and hid her face. 

“ *My guide, who was leaning carelessly by the window, turned to me 
with a sort of smirk—* This is her way, Sir,’ he said ; ‘ her madness is of a 
very singular description; we have not, as yet, been able to discover how far 
it‘«x^nd6; sometimes she seems conscious of the past, sometimes utterly 
oblmbus of every thing : for days she is perfiotly silent, or, at least, says 
nothiiw more than you have just heard; but, at times, she raves so violently 
that—mat —but I never use force where it can be helped. I looked at the 
man, but 1 could not answer, unless 1 had tom him to pieces on the spot.” 

He tri'ds every possible means of restoring her—but in vain ! at last 
he is recommended to take her to the scenes of her early childhood 
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—“ those scenes,” the physician is made to say, ** are in all stages of 
life the most fondly remembered; and I have noted, that, in many 
cases of insanity, jriaces are easier recalled than persons; perhaps, if 
we can once awaken one link in the chain, it will compitinicate to the 
rest.” Glanville is enabled to obtain the very house in which Gertrude 
had been born, and lived all her life, till her elopement with him—her 
mother had died before that time, and her father having also, died 
since, there is no impediment to their coming:— 

“ ‘ The experiment partially succeeded—would to God that it had not I 
would that she had gone down to her grave with her dreadful secret unre¬ 
vealed I would—^but- 

“ Here Glanville’s voice failed him, ard there was a brief silence before he 
recommenced. 

“ ‘ Gertrude now had many lucid intervals; but these my presence were 
always sufficient to change into a delirious raving, even more incoherent than 
her mslftty had ever yet been. She would fly from me with the most fearful 
cries, bury her face in her hands, and seem like one oppressed and haunted 
by a supernatural visitation, as long as I remained in the room; the moment 
I left her, she began, though slowly, to recover. 

“ ‘ This was to me the bitterest affliction of all—^to be forbidden to nurse, to 
cherish, to tend her, was like taking from me my last hope! But little can 
the thoughtless or the worldly dream of the depths of a real love. I used to 
wait all day by her door, and it w as luxury enough to me to catch her accents, 
or h ear her move, or sigh, or even w’eep; and all night, when she could not 
know of my presence, I used to lie down by her bedside; and when I sank 
into a short and convulsed sleep, I saw her onc<vmore, in my brief and fleet¬ 
ing dreams, in all the devoted love, and glowing beauty, which had once 
constituted the whole of my happiness, and my world. 

‘*4 One day I had been called from ray post by her door. They came to 
me hastily—she was in strong convulsions. I flew up stairs, and supported 
her in my arms till the fits had ceased: we then placed her in bed; she never 
rose from it again ; but on that bed of death, the words, as well as the cause, 
of her former insanity were explained—^the mystery was unravelled. 

‘ It was a still and breathless night. The moon, which w'as at its decrease, 
came through the half-closed shutters, and beneath its solemn and eternal 
light, she yielded to my entreaties, and revealed all. The man —vay friend— 
Tyrrell—had polluted her ear with his addresses, and when forbidden the 
house, had bribed the woman I had left with her, to convey his letters—‘she 
was discViarged—but Tyrrell was no ordinary villain; he entered the house 
one evening, when no one but Geitriide was there—Come near me, Pelham 
•—nearer—bend down your ear—he used force, violence I That night Ger¬ 
trude's senses deserted her—you know the rest. 

“ ‘ Ihe moment that I gathered, from Gertrude’s broken sentences, their 
meaning, that moment the demon entered into my soul. All human feelings 
seemed to fly from my heart; it shrunk into one burning, and th^y, and 
fiery want—^that was for revenge. I would have sprung from the bedside, 
but Gertrude’s hand clung to me, and detained me; the damp, chill grasp 
grew colder and colder—it ceased—the hand fell—I turned—one slight, but 
awful shudder went over that face, made yet more wan, by the light of the 
waning and ghastly moon—dhe convulsion shook the limbs—one murmur 
passed the fmling and hueless lips. 1 cannot tell you the rest—you know— 
you can guess it.’ 

We think it will not be disputed, that the man who can write thus 
has the strongest command both over the more powerful passions, and 
the softer feelings. And, at this moment, touched and subdued, as 
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any one with a heart must be, at reading* this most beautiful and 
painful tale, we feel almost angry with ourselves for having spoken 
iiglitlj and with blame of such a writer. But, after all, where we have 
given the blame, he is by no means such a writer;—and the mote 
we think of it, the more the discrepancy is to us inexplicable. 

We shall not go into the account of Glanville’s revenge. Fixed, 
immutable, deadly revenge, seems to us to be a very fearful passion 
to dwell upon; and we must say that we think the author has by no 
means taken sufficient care to qualify, when he speaks in his own per¬ 
son, the opinions which he puts into his hero’s mouth on this subject. 
He scarcely says one word to reprobate a revenge carried on for years, 
with a spirit the most intense, the most unremitting, the most awfully 
saturated with a liatred that makes the flesh creep. The injury in¬ 
flicted was certainly extreme—and that it might give rise to apassioiicuf 
this unnatural character (we here use the word, not, as critips<^|||r “ un¬ 
likely,” but, metaphysically, for “ Originally repugnant to nature,”) we 
believe to be very possible. But while he narrated its course and 
consequences, the author should have strongly expressed his condem¬ 
nation of its indulgence. It is savage, unchristian, almost fteiulish ; 
and no doubt should have been left as to whether or not it should 
be considered the natural, almost lawful, retaliation for an injury, 
though of the deepest dye. 

There are some other parts of the third volume of a different cha¬ 
racter, which also possessfverj considerable merit. We allude to the 
proceedings of Pelham in the closest tlens of J^ondon thieves, wliitber 
he goes to procure some evidence necessary for the freeing (ii]an\il1e 
from the accusation of having murdered Tyrrell. This, lliough u Kttle 
perhaps over-wrought in parts, and too much drawn out, is done with 
very vigorous power, both of narrative and dcscri])tioii. But, after 
what we have laid before our readers, we are not in the mood to go 
into the low villany and ruflianism of Job Jonson and his associates. 

We have thus, thougli somewhat late, gone through our task of 
reviewing this work. Wc understand its success to have been very 
considerable ; so, perhaps, we shall hut slightly add to its circulation 
when we recommend our readers to get the book, and, skip|)iug such 
of the early parts as may pall upon them, enjoy the power, the beauty, 
and the tenderness of Sir Reginald Glanville’s narrative. 'We ha\e 
given, we think, sufficient proofs that our praises are not unworthily 
or lightly bestowed. For our blame, each reader will judge for him¬ 
self as he goes along. We know not the author, noj* even who he is, 
—for there are many reasons to disbelieve each and every of the names 
ruiiloured—but, whoever he may be, we recommend him strongly to 
adhere to that descriiition of writing which may be designated as the 
ndvel of passion, for we have scarcely met any writer who has a greater 
power of strongly agitating the passions, and deeply moving Uie heart. 
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Qlh, If it were not for the reflection of the great political and social 
interests at stake in Portugal, the proceedings of the Miguelites would 
be the most ludicrous thing in the world. The whole story of Major 
Colmieiro, “ of the police cavalry of Lisbon,” and Sir Augustus West 
—as given in the Times of to-day—would be a positive farce, if it 
were not for the above consideration on thi? one side, and that of the 
affair having amounted to a broken bone to the poor Doctor ou the 
other. It appears, that this Major, whose business, it is to preserve 
the pea'be of Lisbon—a sort of Portugueze Sir Richard Birnie—fol- 
lowin^Uhe bent of the Court, abominates and abuses every thing and 
body English; and that, in the course of a conversation on the subject, 
he wrought himself up to that pitch of valour, that he took an oath to 
knock down the first Englishman he met. It appears, however, that 
he interpreted the oath most strictly; for he was some days before he 
could meet one Englishmcrw alone—English/nm being evidently l)eyond 
the letter of his bond. At last, when out on duty—that of keeping the 
peace—being at the top of a certain hill, called Campolide, he sees a 
tall, slender, pale Englishman coming up the hill on horseback. Our 
cavalry Major, being mounted on a spiritedjiorse, efeargea the unhappy 
Doctor—for no less a person than Doctor Sir Augustus West, phy¬ 
sician to the Royal Family, did the English rider prove to be—and, 
as^e passes him, strikes him a violent blow on the right breast, with 
the hilt of his sword. 

Now, we most heartily wish that it had been any other Englishman 
breathing that had been thus stricken—and this, not out of mercy to 
Sir Augustus, but out of justice to the Major. For right sure are we 
that any other person, bearing that title, would have galloped after the 
police-man, who continued his course down the hill, and given him a 
right hearty English belly-full, before he went home to get his rib set. 
We are not exactly among those who believe in the national maxim 
that one,Englishman will beat three Frenchmen, or three any men, 
cteteris paribm; but we are most firmly of opinion, that if one foreigner 
makes oath to knock a man down, he had better not single out an 
Englishman—as it cannot be supposed that he will have the luck to 
meet a second Sir Augustus West—and, man to man, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, if the foreigner bring it to the arbitration of the 
fist, he will get right soundly licked. Now, if this had been, instead 
of a peaceable potter-carrier, a young English midshipman, or a mate 
of a merchantman, nay, or the correspondent of the Times himself, 
who describes the advent»re so vividly, it is luxurious to imagine the 
surprise and dismay the Major would have experienced, at being 
initiated into the effects of our national science. Belcher ’s celebrated 
one-two, or the dreadful right hander of BillNeatc with which he fellea 
the ox, or the getting the head into chancery and fibbing, for i^hich 
the great Jack Randall was so famous—how charming to translate 
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these into Portiigueze, to suit the capacity of the Eaglish-hatiog police 
officer! 

This, undoubtedly, would have afforded a fine moral lesson to the 
world in general to. say nothing of the physical one to the maker of 
oaths: but, probably, in the former t^apacity it would not have 
been half so strong as it is now. Sir Augustus West is an inveterate 
Miguel-ite, and old Queen-ite !—the immediate agent and instrument 
of Lord Beresford, in his queer correspondence, for which his lordship 
was snubbed so sorely by his superior officer in the House of Lords;— 
nay he is actually the royal physician, having been transferred to that 
post on Lord Beresford, to whom he had formerly been attached, quit¬ 
ting Portugal. But it is riot pills and potions alone that he adminis¬ 
ters—he is, as is stated, a very active political agent, and as such, most 
highly useful to, and esteemed by tlie royal chiefs of the Ultra ^faction. 
Now, the blow falling upon him, of all the natives of England, Irfe- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Berwick-upon Tweed, then sojoufl^ig in 
Lisbon, is really one of the best practical jokes we have heard of for 
a very long time. We only wish it had not proved so severe to the 
worthy Doctor, who really had a rib broken by the blow. 

The .subsequent behaviour of the English-annihilating Major is too 
mean to be ludicrous or amusing. The following is the account given 
by the correspondent of the Times, of the pitiful and grovelling conduct 
of this sneaking reptile, as soon as he discovered that the object of his 
cowardly outrage was a ])erson of influence at court;— 

“ Of course Dr. West corftplained immediately to Miguel, to the Queen, 
and to the man of the day, the barber Baron ; but has obtained no other 
satisfaction than an apology from the Major. Dr. West first received a 
letter from him, but notwithstanding would not allow him to enter his hoilse. 
However, on repeated solicitations and personal applications of the Colonel 
of Police, he at last allowed the Major to his presence, who wanted to beg 
pardon on his knees, repeating, over and over again, that he did not know 
who it was ; and it was the fact, for he did not know him at all. Dr. West, 
in reply, told him briefly that he pardoned him as a man; but as to his 
military capacity, he left it to Don Miguel to do justice, for in that he had 
nothing to say. The consequence is, that Miguel says, that as the doctor 
has pardoned, he pardons also the excess of one of his most faithful servants 
and defenders.” 

The writer adds, that Mr. Matthews, the English Consul .General, 
has taken up the matter ex-officio, and requires satisfaction from the 
Government. Having applied, we hope some reparation will be 
granted—but we think the business might have been suffered to die 
a natural death; unless, indeed, a party of sailors had taken it into 
.. their heads to give the military constable a taste of a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
'<av of a rope’s end. 


7ih, The French papers have teemed of late with sneers and sarcasms 
about our not going to war. Some affect to*pity us, others to scorn us, 
but nearly all agree in saying that we are in a state of utter and abject 
debility—that we feci we ought to go to war, and long to go to war— 
but cannot. ‘ Go to war!’—the phrase is easily tripped over the tongue, 
mud does well enough to round a period; but the deed seems to us to be 
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o*>e involving expenditure of every sort—of money, of blood, of guilt, of 
misery—to an extent that renders it advisable, before having recourse 
to it, to enquire wijiat we should go to war for ? And, for what reason¬ 
able motive, upon the face of the earth, should England-go to war at 
this present writing?—To assist the Turks, our ancient aiid worthy 
allies, against the Russians?—what possible right have we, the inhabi 
tants here of an island, the north-west corner of Europe, we should 
desire exceedingly to bo informed, to cause numberless people to be 
killed in battle, a great many others to die of privation, a great many 
more of fatigue—a great many private dwellings to be burned to the 
ground, leaving the inhabitants without shelter—three times the num¬ 
ber to be sacked, leaving the inhabitants without food, or money to 
buy it, or goods to turn into money—a great many more human beings, 
feliovv-creatures, to be treated with every species of outrage and indig- 
ii^tv, moral and physical—some of them of a nature which vve cannot 
put iij^^n our page—what right, earthly, heavenly, or hellish, have we* 
to do these things because the Tm'ks and the Russians are quarrelling 
in the south-east corner of Europe?—Our readers, some few of them, 
at least, may entpiire, wIjo asks you to commit such atrocities?—you 
are asked only to go to V'ar. Yes—there is great virtue in a ])hrase. 
We recollect once asking a stage-coachman if a certain coach, a very 
fast one, answered. “ Why, Sir,” said he, “ it loads exoeediugly well 
—but then they use so much stock "—“ Winch means,” I said quietly, 
“ they drive so many horses to death.” In the same way, we fear, 

‘ going lo war’ includes all the pleasant |ferformances we have enu¬ 
merated, and a great many more of a similar nature, which we have 
ncjj. 

Again, another reason i.s alleged for “ going to war”—to assist the 
Greeks against the Turks, our ancient and worthy alliCsS. W’^e wish 
most heartily every success to the Greeks—but W'c cannot consider 
that w'e have the least right to go to war to set them free. Their 
oppression by (he Turks is no quarrel of ours : we do not suffer by 
it—the Turks ha\e never injured us: consequently, whatever may be 
our hopes and wishes, we have no sort of right of interference that we 
can make out by any possible course of reasoning—save one. 

That one is a doctrine broached by some of the French journalists, 
who haw, take’ll it upon them respectively to commiserate and to des¬ 
pise us for remaining at peace. It is, that a country having been 
some time at W'ar requires peace to recruit and refresh; and, that 
having been some time at peace, it gets so vigorous and rampant, 
that it is necessary for it to ‘ go to war,’ (please to recollect w'hat 
going to war is) solely as an outlet to its overflowing animal sj)irits. 
Wc fear wx cannot recognize this doctrine ; and till we do, wc cannot 
perceive our right to g'o to war either for the Turks or against them. 

As to our power to go to war—the absence of which is inferred by 
our humanely and wist*ly abstaining from interfering in foreign 
quarrels—if any nation, presuming on this idea, should take it into 
its head to attack us, they will soon see whether * our ships’ are less 
‘ hearts of oak,’ and our sailors less ‘ jolly tars’ than they were at 
Trafalgar, or our bayonets less keen, or impelled by soldiers less 
strong or brave than they were at Waterloo. 
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Meanwhile we hope that, as Peace continues, Prosperity will increase. 
Rig^it sure are we it never will without it. Look through the whole 
of the last century, and compare our internal conditmn at the termina¬ 
tion of every peace with what it was at the termination of the next 
war, fortunate or otherwise. It is a lesson well worth learning. 


9/A. Why should we not also have what the Newspapers call Lord 
Norhvry’s last 9 It seems that Mr. Dawson has some property in 
Dublin on which a fish-market had been held from time immemorial. 
Not long ago he caused it to be all newly fitted up with convenient 
and shewy stalls. But the Nereids of Dublin, being Catholics, none 
of them would support the speculation of one they considered an 
Orangeman, and not one of the fine new stalls was let. In onp week, 
however, after the speech at Derry, not one remained wnlet. Upon 
this being told to Lord Norbury, he answered—“ Aye—I tfiought 
that speech was all from sd-Jish motives,” 


10/A. We have been struck with the monstrous injustice and cruelty 
of the following case. It occurred at the “ Sessions for the Liberty of 
the Tower,*’‘held last week. 

The only case for trial was one which stood over from the last session, 
and which proves another agomaly in our leerislation, and shows that the 
accused may be heavily mulcted, not for his guilt, but liis innocence. 

“ It was as follows:—John Hasker, one of the beatlles of the precinct, 
appeared to an indictment preferred against him last session, on which t|fue 
bills were found, but the hearing of which was postponed for the present, 
charging him with having, in the month of May last, beaten and cleansed 
certain caqiets in an open and exposed place on the King's highway, much 
to the annoyance and disturbance of his Majesty's subjects. 

"Tlie complaint was preferred by Mr. Hall, a ship-broker, residing in the 
Circus, Minories; but he not appearing to substantiate it, the prisoner was 
of course acquitted. Directions were given for his discharge, but, previous 
to his being liberated, a bill, containing the following items, was 1 landed to 
him, under the name of court fee.s:—Hex v. Hasker. Venue, 12^. lOd.; 
jury and crier, 16^. j trial, 10^. Bd.; drawing recognizances, 2a 8d.; serving 
notice of trial, swearing, &c., 7s.; Bench warrant, 8 a fid.; malting alto¬ 
gether, 2/. 1 7s. Bd. The defendant, on glancing his eye over it, sent it up 
to the grand jury, who, after examining it, forwaraed it to the bench, 
accompanying it with some strong observations on the unjustness of such a 
charge upon any person whom a jniy had pronounced innocent. The 
offence, it even the beadle had been found guilty of it, was one of the mo.st 
venial description—that of beating a carpet in a place where it was the 
custom to cleanse them, at the early hour of six o’clock in the morning. 
When spoken to on the subject he at once yielded, and never repeated that 
which the prosecutor so much comjilained of; and it was too oppressive, 
not only to have the indictment hanging from *onc sessions to another, in 
terrorem, over his head, but now, on his acquittal, to saddle him with such 
exorbitant costs. If the demand was countenanced by the law, it might, 
perhaps, be better for a person to be guilty than innocent. They hoped, if 
the Court had it in its power, it would remit those costs. 

** The CHAiRliAir replied, that no discretion was vested kt it} the law wai 
explicit, and its duty was to administer it as it found it." 
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We are from ^insaying the conduct of the Chairman, supposing 
him to be correct in his law : it is his duty to administer the law as it 
is. But, we confess, we are very much surprised at this being the 
law. We conclude that there must be some special act of Parliament 
regulating the costs at the “ Sessions for the Liberty of the Tower”— 
for it is certain that, in no court of assize throughout the country, 
could such a thing take place. Prisoners, even when found guilty, 
are never called upon for costs :—indeed, if they were, the costs would 
be, in niuety-nine cases out of a hundred, like Owen Glendower^s 
spirits. lint for a man, against whom the prosecutor does not 
appear, to be subjected (o costs, is the most flagrantly iniquitous 
arrangement that it is possible to conceive. Who caused the costs 
being incurred ?—The i)rosecutor, distinctly; and if the prosecutor 
dges not appear to support his charge, he thereby owns it to be an 
unfounded one. The defendant, most tmdoiibtedly, did none, of the 
acts which caused the expenses—except, perhaps, entering into his 
recognizances, the drawing which is charged 2.?. 8d.; and it is 
e(|ually clear that every cx|)ense, including this, was the fruit of the 
charge brought by the prosecutor, but not followed up. What the 
item, ‘trial 10«. Bd* may mean, we are at a loss to disci)ver—for, as 
the prosecutor did not appear, no trial, in fact, took {)Iace. If it be 
meant to term ‘ trial’ the saying to the jury, “ Gentlemen, as there is 
no evidence in support of the charge, you must acquit the defendant,” 
and the jury so doing—if this be the trial charged at ten shillings and 
eight-pence, wc can only say that it is, if, perhaps, less legal, quite in 
character with the rest of the transaction. 

Seriously, such things are disgraceful. They are most unjust and 
cruel in themselves—and they .serve to .spread the discredit which they 
excite, beyond where it is fairly deserved. We trust that this will not 
be considered too isolated or hninblc a point for legislative attention. 
It is most severe upon the individuals wlioni it aifecls—and it is it 
stain upon our jurisprudence that so atrocious a piece of in justice cun 
be conimitted under the sanction of the law. 

We ought not to omit stating that the petty jury were so sliocked at 
this transaction, that they devoted their own tees towards helping the 
defendant in paying this outrageous charge. 


Ihth .—Supposing the following to he a correct report and statement 
—we copy it from the Tiinea of to-day—we cannot conceive a much 
more impudent piece of that very })ractice, which the Society in ques¬ 
tion is nominally constituted to put down:— 

A foreigner, wlio did not mention his name, applied to the Lord 
Mayor for advice in what manner to act, in order to compel Mrs. Cooke, 
the celebrated swindler, to make restitution of a harp which she had hired 
from him, and had pawned. • The instrument was a very valuable one. 

The Lord Mayor desired him to go before the Grand Jury, and prefer a 
bill of indictment against her at once. A Mr. Creed, who has .some con¬ 
nexion with the Society for discountenancing swindling and fraud upon 
tradesmen, then addressed the applicant, and told him, that if he would call 
npdti him, tl, prosecution should be at once commenc^ against the woman 
by the Socirty. The applicant followed this advice, but the result was so 
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dissatisfactory, tlmt he found it necessary to resort to the Lord Mayor this 
day, for the purpose of obtaining restitution of a sovereign from Mr. 
Creed. He stated that when he went to Mr. Creed, yiat gentleman pro¬ 
duced a book of subscriptions, and told him it was necessary for him to put 
down a sovereign before anything could be done in the case. The applicant 
consented to pay the sovereign, but he might as well have let it alone for 
any service that it rendered to him. Upon his pressing the necessity of the 
society's taking up the prosecution, Mr. Creed said that they would determine 
upon some case out of the variety that presented themselves, and that liis 
should not be that ease. 

“ Then give me back my sovereign,’’ said the foreigner. “ Not I, indeed," 
replied Mr. Creed ; “ you are a subscriber, and you will be balloted for on 
the next night of meeting.” The foreigner by no means relished this way of 
disposing of his cash, and thought that if the society countenanced such an 
act they must adopt a more appropriate name. Mr. Creed still refused. 

The Lord Mayor thought such conduct extremely unjustifiable. TJie 
society had no right to detain the applicant’s money under such circumstan¬ 
ces. It was evident, by IMr. Creed's own showing, that the applicant W’as 
not a member, for he was, it seemed, to be ballotted for first, and therefore 
the money ought not to be kept as a subscription. 

Mr. Creed said, that he certainly would not give up the sovereign. He 
considered it to be the projierty of the society. They were icady to prose¬ 
cute any case that seemed likely to be follow'cd by conviction, but they 
were not bound to take any doubtful matter up. He would not return the 
sovereign. 

The Lord Mayor pressed him to give the man his property. His Lord- 
ship did not think the society would relish such an interference. 

Mr. Creed still persisted is. his refusil. Nothing should induce him to 
give uj) the money. As for the applicaat, the greatest probability was that 
he would be blackballed; 

r 

This, we confess, does appear to us a most lame and impotent con¬ 
clusion. It does not tell us what became of this false Creed and his 
unhappy believers. We w'ere in great hopes, as we read, that the 
Lord Mayor would commit him for obtaining money under false pre¬ 
tences—for, certainly, pretences never were more false than those 
under wliich this foreigner W'as done out of his sovereign. The osten¬ 
sible cause, the consideration held out, distinctly was, that a prosecution 
should be instituted against “Mrs. Cooke, the celebrated swindler,” 
for unlawfully pawning the foreigner s harp—not that he should become 
a member of a society, of which he could, by possibility, knowand care 
nothing. We think it very apparent that the foreigner paid this mo¬ 
ney, believing it to be a direct fee—or, if any thing were said about his 
becoming a member, it is quite manifest that his only motive for so 
doing, was its being represented as a necessary preliminary to his re¬ 
covering his harp. The way, too, in which this man, Creed, adds 
insult to injury, is not a little exemplary. The moment he has pocketed 
the money, he tells the pnhappy harp-owner that his shall not be the 
case selected by the society for prosecution ; and the scene before the 
magistrate terminates, by his declaring his^strong belief that the new 
subscriber will be blackballed!—which two declarations amount to a 
full admission that, under neither consideration—that believed by the 
foreigner, or that subsequently invented by him, whom we are ashamed 
<o call the Englishman—had this latter the slightest right to touch one 
penny of the foreigner’s money. Altogether, we agree most perfectly 
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with the victim, that, if the “ Society for discountenancinjf Swinrlliii<r” 
do not disclaim and even punish this their soi-disant ag'ent, they ought 
to “ adopt some mgre appropriate name.” 

nth. We had hitherto held in contempt, mingled with surprise at 
the boldness of the allegation, several assertions in some of the Orange 
papers, that Mr. Dawson had not changed his opinion with reference 
to the Catholic Question at all. There were, it is true, some incon¬ 
sistencies of spirit in that gentleman's celebrated speech—but, on the 
great point of Catholic Emancipation, he was perfectly explicit. lie 
aid that there was but “ one alternative, either to crush the Catholic 
Association, or look at the question with a view to settle it.” He ad¬ 
mits that it is impossible to crush the Association, and he therefore of 
necessity falls upon the other branch of the alternative. He never, it 
is n,rue, expressed his wish that Catholic Emancipation should take 
place ; but in this and other parts of his speech, he declares his belief 
that the time is now come when it is impossible any longer to with¬ 
hold it. Mr. Dawson having thus spoken,—and at a sacrifice which 
those who know the all-devouring im])ortance of this question in Ire¬ 
land can best appreciate,—we paid no sort of attention to the quibbles 
and reservations which some of the Orange journals put into his mouth. 
But now we have a letter published in the Irish papers, dated Sep¬ 
tember 4th—several days under a month from the delivery of this re¬ 
markable speech—signed by Mr. Dawson, and couched in the follow¬ 
ing words■ » 

“ Castle Dawsouy Sept. 4, 1828. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have written to Mr. .lohnstone of the Provincial 
Baitk, to pay to you the sum of twenty pounds, being my subscription 
to the Testimonial to the memory of Walker. I Impe it may long 
stand as a monument of the loyalty and valour of the citizens of Derry 
—and, notwithstanding the occurrences of the 12th of August, I think 
you will never have reason to complain of me not being as staunch as 
yourself in support of the constitution in church and state. We can, 
however, assert our principles, without violence or triumph over our 
Roman Catholic brethren. 

Believe me yours very truly, 

“ Mr. HiiffingtoHy Treasurer to “ George R, Dawson.” 

the Testimonial j Derry. 

In Mr. Dawson subscribing to the testimonial to Walker there is 
nothing to gainsay or be surprised at. It is, as he truly says, “ a 
monument to the loyalty and valour of the citizens of Derry,”—and, 
as such, (notwithstanding his taking the strange opportunity of the 
meeting on its completion to pass a high-flown panegyric upon Sars- 
ficld,) it is quite natural that Mr. Dawson should give it his support. 
But he then goes on to say, that he will continue to vote against 
Catholic Emancipation. ?t is a mere sheltering oneself behind verbal 
quibbling to say his pledge does not go to this full extent. What the 
meaning is of the words “ as staunch as yourself in support of the 
constitution in church and state,” when addressed to the treasurer of an 
Orange Testimonial, can, we think, admit of very little cavil; and 
what we wish to know is how Mr, Dawson can reconcile this ex- 
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presssion with tliat used scarcely three weeks before, that he felt the 
necessity of “ looking- at the question with a view to settle it.*’ We 
cannot in‘'iilt Mr. Dawson by supposing that he will found any excep¬ 
tion upon the meaning of the sentence last quoted.* The constant use 
of those very words, in and out of parliament for several years back, 
lias almost made them a stock phrase ; and they have always been con¬ 
sidered to mean “ settle the question by emancipation*' as distinctly 
as if the two lasst words had been added. The expression has always 
been held to convey this—reserving to its speaker full right to enter 
into any subsequent arrangement of details—qualifications, for in¬ 
stance, restrictions or securities—which he might think fit. We are 
quite certain, indeed, that Mr. Dawson is not a man to cavil about 
the meaning of expressions such as those used both in his speech and 
his letter: how he will be able to reconcile them is another matter. 
And surely he must feel that the Catholic Question is a subject c on 
which an Irish member of parliament should not change his opinion 
with every moon. For ourselves, we are totally at a loss to account 
for conduct apparently .so directly contradictory as this. His Derry 
speech surprised us beyond measure, insomuch a.s w'e Jiad believed 
Mr. Dawson to be one of the firmest, as well as most zealous, oppo¬ 
nents of Catholic Emancipation. But we thought his language 
quite explicitly stated, as we said last month—that he had “ never 
thoroughly till now been con\iuced of the power of the Catholics, and 
that, being so convinced, he felt” the necessity of granting them 
Emancipation. In le.ss ttan a month, however, after a speech which 
one can scaicely conceive to have been made without the most mature 
consideration—a speech which offended all his friends, and was little 
adapted to gain over any of his enemies—which, as it .seemed, Was a 
great sacrifice of consistency, old feeling, and personal weight to a 
paramount public duty—in this brief time, Mr. Dawson would seem 
altogether to have forgotten that he has uttered it, if it were not for 
saying that, in de.spite of it, he would act upon a. line of principle 
totally opposed to every word which it cf)ntaincd. 

The discrepancy really appears to us to be quite as strong us this: 
and, we confe.ss, we shall be very curious to see any attempt the 
honourable gentieinan may make to reconcile it. Our curiosity, also, 
is not a little excited to know whether it will be the speech or the 
letter, to which he will ultimately adhere. 

\%th. Our readers will think that we give them nothing this month 
but the Catholic Question : but, really, it is the fault of the public 
who insist upon thinking and talking of nothing else. A meet¬ 
ing has been held at Maidstone, to establish a Brunswick Club. Of' 
the degree of talent displayed by the Kentish Orangemen, it is suffi¬ 
cient to say that they have adopted a.s a leader, a man of the intellec¬ 
tual reputation of Lord Wiuchilsea. The peroration of his Lordship’s 
speech is excellent, and most highly characteristic. “ To meet an 
argument which might be urged against the establishment of such 
clubs as that proposed, and to clear myself of any charge which ipay 
be brought against me, of inconsistency, on the ground of my having, 
on many former occasions, refused to become a member of sijch clubs, 
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I shall merely add that I did so refuse because I considered them 
meant for the support of some particular party in the state, or some 
particular object, and therefore would not give them any sanction or 
support; but to a dub which is formed merely to declare our attach¬ 
ment to the British Protestant Constitution, I shall give my warmest 
support. Against this club no charge of party-spirit can be brpught ; 
and therefore I hope that in supporting it you will acquit me of the 
charge of inconsistency.” This is not bad: no party-spirit is in the 
least degree evinced by the meeting:—for a sample:—Sir John 
Brydges says, “ The papists have thrown down the gauntlet, and un¬ 
less we mean to yield to them, we must take it up.”.“ the 

sooner we measure our strength with them the better.” . . , “ I care 
not whether I incur the designation of a bigot, and am accused of 
raising the ‘ no-popery cry.’ On the contrary, this Is the very cry of 
all ptiicrsp I am anxious at this moment to call forth.”—^Truly, there is 
nothi ig of party-spirit in all this. Sir John no doubt recollects the 
great era of 1780, wlien the watchword of No-Popery held its chief 
sway. That he desires to renew the scenes which accomjianied that 
cry may seem to be a strange accusation—but we should be glad 
to have the meaning defined of the constant use of such metaphors as 
“ taking up the gauntlet,” “dying in the trenches” “ at tlie hazard of 
their lives,” “measure our strength with them”—what, we ask, do 
these things mean, except a desire of coming to blows with the Catho¬ 
lics. Other gentlemen speak still more plainly. One of them protests 
that he will “ fight up to his knees in blood to defend their glorious 
cause”—the expression of which sentiment' is followed by cheering, 
which lasted several minutes. Truly, there was no parly-spirit at this 
meciing! If an Irish Catholic had so spoken, there would have been 
no end to the epithets, attributing savage thirst of blood, that would 
have been heaped upon him ; but from a Protestant M. P., the declara¬ 
tion is cheered for several minutes! 

But there is one circumstance, which ran contrary to this party- 
spirit, that is well worthy of notice. Lord Bexley not only declares 
he will not become a member of the club—but uses some expressions 
announcing a desire to grant modified Catholic Emancipation. We 
do not, we confess, attach the very greatest weight to the personal 
opinions of this noble Lord. But, although he is no longer an actual 
member of the government, he is one of its most minutely stauuch 
followers-^and would take, no doubt, especial care not to swerve, on a 
matter of such importance as this, one inch from the line laid down for 
the governance of those on whom its influence is the most tlirect. Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, indeed, says that they don’t care what the 
goverment intends, for that, “ if their object be to surrender the consti¬ 
tution, (i. e. to emancipate the Catholics,) he and the yeomen of Kent 
will oppose them,” We have great respect for the yeomen of Kent ; 
right stalwart wights are ^ley; but we fear their physical will far ex¬ 
ceed their intellectual power, if they be headed and represented by 
such persons as Lord Winchilsea, Lord Sydney, Mr. Wells, (the 
fighter up to his knees,) and Sir John Brydges. 

There is one other point on which we must say a word, were it only 
to express our surprise at these people re-s^lsuming a positioij from 
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which they have been beaten fifty times. They say their chief object is 
to support the principles of the Revolution of 1688. Will they n^ver 
be pleased to remember that it has been proved to demonstration scores 
of limes, that to these principles they are diabnetrically opposed? 
The great principle of the Revolution was, “ Civil and Religious 
Liberty.*' The accident of the time so chanced, that the danger then 
rose from the Catholics, who were in power—they were checked and 
coerced accordingly. Tlie Catholics now have no longer the power 
{we should add, nor the desire) of ojiprcssing the Prote.starits ;—the 
principle, therefore, of the Revolution now applies to their case. It 
demands that they should be freed. To speak of the instance in which 
the principle was applied, instead of the principle as eternally appli¬ 
cable, is a piece of paltry perversity which really should hove been 
abandoned long ago, 

. . . r. 

20th. Among all the official marvels of the time, and, perhaps, there 
never was a time when they wore more numerous, or more at variance 
with what thinking men are accustomed to call i)rinciplc?, there is no¬ 
thing more apparently ineomj)reheusible in the cuitso, or more really 
lamentable in the elfect, than the re-intliction of Lord Melville upon 
the Navy of England. One would have thought that the former night¬ 
mare of that noble person uj)on the defence and glory of the country, 
would have been enough for a century. By that the spirit of the far 
was broken; that which used to make him brave danger and defy 
death, was taken aviay; gervicc was publicly declared to be no ground 
ot promotion ; bravery did not co\mt; and he who had done the 
deeds that used in time to make a man a C’olliiigwood or a Nelson, 
might go by, while a stripling landsman paced the quarter-deck, timid 
the half-.stifled grins of tlie common sailors, because he did not know 
either how to fight the enemy, or how to work the ship. True, it was 
not in the power of Lord Melville to strij) the brows of the veteran 
heroes of the navy of the laurels that they had won. He could not 
scratch their names out of the page of history, and [)ut in those of the 
sons and nephews of parliamentary jobbers; hut he did all that he ' 
could; they were neglected at court, and they were insulted at the 
admiralty. The consequence was that tlicre was not a ship afloat 
that did not ring with execrations of him; and not only that, hut there 
was mixed with the anger a feeling of despair and humiliation which 
could not fail to lower the tone of the navy. What made this the 
more galling, the army was fostered beyond precedent, as if it had 
been intended to degrade the navy both in reality, and by contrast. 

When the vanity of Lord Melville led him to withdraw from oflice, in 
the hope that he had thereby upset the administration of Mr. Canning, 
the feeling in the country generally, and among the efficient men of 
the navy in particular wtis, as if the glory of noon-day had come unex- 
jiectedly upon them in the gloom of midaight. 'j'here was not an 
indepei^ent man in the country who did not feel exultation and gratitude. 

Nw did the fit of patriotic enthusiasm subside when the eldest 
brother of tlie king was raised to the office of Lord High Admiral. 
Canning bad too much penetration not to see, that the load by which 
the navy had been sunk was that of parliamentary influence; and he 
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no sooner saw the vessel a^ain buoyant on the tide, and the lumber 
cast overboard, than he manned her in the proper way. The appoint¬ 
ment untied both the public and the professional joy ; and the 
hopes both of the cotintry ancKthe navy were not disappointed. 

But, as is but too often the case with the truly great, the immortal 
fire of Canning’s genius had been consuming the mortal body. The 
impetus which he gave to the country carried it along for a time, but 
it stopped at last; and one of the consequences of the stoppage is, the 
return of Lord Melville to the navy, with a train at his heels, less fit, 
but more hungry, for promotion and patronage than ever. Canning 
tried to be independent: he endeavoured to stand upon the goodness 
of his cause, and his ability of showing that it was good.^ Not so the 
Duke of Wellington ; he must either lean on the old statf of influence, 
or he must tumble. lie knows that,—and he knows also, that the 
folk that'»'he has got about him, so far Irom helping hiin to stand 
against the influence, would help to pull him down if he did not make 
that his system,—they would help to pull him down and they would 
succeed. The patronage of the navy has, therelbre, become neces¬ 
sary ip order that the votes may be secure. But why employ Melville— 
the man whom the country and the service knew and hated before ? 
Why not employ a man of more talent, who would throw some false 
glory over the matter ? * The fact is, that the very imbecility of Lord 
Melville is one of his greatest recommendations. They do not want 
a man in the office who has talents and influence to establish himself 
in it; they want a pipe which shall convey the patronage where it is 
wanted. If he were an able man, or, in himself, an influential man, 
he could appropriate the patronage ; that he dares not do,—and there¬ 
fore, hi is the very man for the place. Thus even for the interest of 
the division—men of England there could not he a more workable 
article at the head of the navy than Lord Melville. That, however, 
is not all: there is a place called i^icotland, which, though officially it 
has not much political spirit, or spirit of any sort, is made useful to a 
minister when he comes to that pass at which he is glad to work with 
any tool. There are not very many votes in Scotland, but they are 
good ones as far as they go; for, with the exception of three or four, 
they may be bought like black cattle. Another thing—Scotland is a 
most admirable place for blowing the horn. If the minister wishes 
to carry a measure that is unpalatable, by what, in the official 
slang is called “ the sense of the country,” he has only to signify his 
intention, and send down a copy of what he wants, and up come as many 
petitions, or addresses, according to the nature of the thing wanted, as 
would load the United Kingdom. The kirk can come in triple; as 
the general assembly, as synods, and as presbyteries; and if the case 
be pressing, the session of each parish may send one. The Royal 
Burghs may do it many ways: as a convention, as magistrates, as 
minor corporations, and as .inhabitants ; and the same man may sign 
all these, at convenience, as chairman of the whole class, though that 
class should never hear a wbrd about the matter. 

This machinery is useful, but it cannot be got for nothing: there 
must be bribes however paltry; and promises, though they should 
never be fulfilled. Nothing answers the purpose better than the small 
October, 1828. 2 D 
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pickinj^s about the navy ; and nobody can dispense them better than 
Lord Melville. Indeed, so well does he work in that sort of office# 
that he Avould be nothing at all without it, and it would not be much 
williout him. . » 

While he was on the shelf he was absolutely nobody. His health 
was spurned at by the town Council of Edinburgh, and we bcKeve 
the very presbyters, which are not very particular about their toasts, if 
they get drink enough, held it as inadmissible. On the other hand, 
the power of the minister in Scotland runs, to use the phrase of a 
pawky Scott who informed us “ wastin’ like snaw aff a dyke.” Scot¬ 
land, that had been a haltered cow since the Union, had broken the 
“ tether,” and runs ‘on* the free heather, kicking and dinging, and 
trying to shake off the “ branks.” The freeholders of the counties, 
h^ given a sort of wriggle; and it is reported that the Chairman in 
Fife or Perth, we forget which, had proposed “ the march of intellect” 
in his cups ; and nobody could accuse him of irony. The magistrates 
of Aberdeen are said to have instituted an inquiry into the funds of 
“ Sillerton’s Hospital, and the costs of*^ Union Street.” They of 
Dundee had sent Dan M‘Cormick, the town drummer, the greatest 
literatus in the place, by the way, to a charity school in Edinburgh, to 
find out whether full grown provosts could be taught to spell. Ay, 
even the Rovies of Inverness took a cup to the health of Mr. Huskis- 
son, and the prosperity of Iree trade—upon the occasion of Mr. Grant 
giving them a dinner: things were getting alarming indeed ; and if 
Lord Melville had not been Hung upon them, in the very nick of time, 
as we fling a wet blanket on crackling thorns, it is doubtful whether, 
in another year, Scotland would have j)roduced a single loyal and 
dutiful address, even though O’Connel had been marching open 
mouthed upon the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. In such a crisis ‘ 
there were not two courses even for the Duke of Wellington. 

2Aih. Every now and then the mob of London choose to go mad in 
the most extraordinary manner possible. There is no doubt that the 
influence of fashion is equally great amongst the inmates of Dyot- 
street and of Grosvenor-square. The character in which it displays 
itself is alone different. For the last two months, while the town, as 
it is called, has been empty—when it has been difficult to get more 
than one sort of ice at Grainge’s (a perfect example this of the utter 
desolation of London) end the waiters at the Clubs have been asleep 
by ten o’clock—the gentlemen and ladies from the east have taken it 
into their heads to resort in great numbers to a coufectioner’s in Regent- 
street, for the purpose of gazing at his beautiful and accomplished 
daughter delivering her bon-bons to her admiring customers. Tlie 
most popular song of the alleys, not even excepting “ I’d be a Butter¬ 
fly/' has been to the chorus of— 

‘•We’ll hce the pretty pastry-cook who liv^sin Regent-street.” 

But this farce has grown serious. Tlie poor girl, a victim, like 
rnauy others, to popular admiration, has been sent home to Switzer¬ 
land, to prevent the utter ruin of her father’s establishment;—for, in 
spite of police-officers at the door, by day and by night, not a customer 
with sixpeace hurning ia his pocket to expend upon m ice to cool 
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Ks mouth, with the accompaniment of a smile from beauty to fire his 
brain, could approach this besieged palace of Calypso. The Times 
thus relates the catastrophe:— 


“ MARLBOEouGH-{?TnEET.—Mr. Verrey, a confectioner in Regent-street, 
whose shop has been for some time an attraction to the lower order of the idle 
and the curious, who assemble round the door and windows to catch a glimpse 
at a supposed female beauty (by the way, a very ordinary girl) to be seen 
there, came .yesterday to this office, accompanied by Mr. Fearon, a solicitor, 
to state to the Magi.strate, that although the young female in question was 
his own daughter, and not, as supposed, a shop girl, placed there for the 
purpose of attraction, and although the girl, from her speaking English ^ 
well as ALL the continental languages (!), was ^he chief manager of his 
busings and his accounts, yet so completely was the proceeding of the mob 
collected daily round his door and windo\, s ruining his trade and likely to 
destroy all his prospects of success in his business, that he was compelled 
to p^rt with his daughter, and he had therefore sent her out of the country 
at a ^erious loss to him, to join her relations again in her own country 
(Switzeiland); and he hoped, therefore, that he might in future be permitted 
to carry on liis business without intenuption. Mr. Verrey himself not 
speaking English, Mr. Fearon made this statement on his behalf, and said 
that Mr. Verrey and his family had not only been thus injured most 
seriously in their business, but they had been grossly abused, insulted, 
and their lives endangered by stones flung into the shop at them from the 
mob without; but he (Mr. Fearon) was happy to say for the character of his 
countiy, that it was only the very lowest ot the rabble who had thus shame¬ 
fully conducted themselves towards a stranger and a foreigner. The Magis¬ 
trate said that he was sorry for the manner in which Mr. Verrey had been 
treated; and he wa.s .sure it was only the very wOTst part of the community 
that would so behave.” 


print this statement at length, that we may express our surprise 
at the deplorable want of courtesy In the reporter of the Times. To 
call Miss Verrey “ a very ordinary girl”—and to doubt whether she 
could speak “ all” languages, are gratuitous insults, calculated to de¬ 
prive the lady of her only present consolation. For ourselves, we hope 
she will, when the extraordinary excitement of her banishment from vul¬ 
gar admiration has sub.sided, tind the most acconijilished of husbands 
ill her native vales*;—and then, when her delicate hands press the goats’ 
milk into the most delicious of chee.se, may her one- devoted admirer 
tell her “ how much the wife is dearer than the bride,”—and gradu¬ 
ally may s4ie thus forget the ilatteiiiig tales of the idle dandies of 
London, and the fearful homage of the rude votaries of beauty, who 
drove her from the artiiicial happiness of Regent-street, to find real 
enjoyment far away from the noisy world. But to tell her now that 
she is “ a very ordinary girl,” is to add insult to injury. The mob, 
we doubt not, though cruel in their kindiie.ss, were yet thought kind ; 
but the Times —we have no apology to make for our insensible con¬ 
temporary. 


We have often wondered at what precise period of standing a 
young barrister can hope to be treated with attention by his dignified 
professional brethren, particularly by those who fill the minor judicial 
offices. Some of the learned gentlemen who sit on benches at the Old Bai¬ 
ley find the Sessions of Lundop, a})pear to take an especial pleasure in the 

2D 2 
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insult of their juniors. We remember, with an indignation which still 
makes our flesh quiver, an attempt of the present first law-officer of 
the City to ecraser a young man, as much his suj^rior in talent and 
acquirements as " Hyperion to a satyr.” But his intended victim was 
not a man to be snuffed out by a Recorder. These recollections have 
been excited by the following report of the London Sessions of yester¬ 
day :— 

“ Mr. Payne (a young barrister), in the interval between a trial for an as¬ 
sault and another case, requested to be informed at what time it would be 
the pleasure of the Court to hear the parish appeals. Great inconvenience 
had, he said, arisen from the delays which so frequently took place. 

“ Mr. Serjeant Arabin shook his head, and said they must stand over. It 
was impossible they could be taken that day, the business which must come 
on being very great and important. 

“ Mr. Payne hoped that some arrangements would be made by which the 
inconvenience he alluded to would be removed. 

“ Sir John Perring {locum imms for the Lord Mayor) said the Court had 
other business before it, and could not attend to the learned gentleman on 
that subject. 

“ Mr. Payne said, he had been some lime waiting for the opportunity of 
addressing a few words to the Court, and he ascertained that nothing was 
before the Court previously to his presenting himself. He repealed, Ihnt the 
inconvenience which residted trom reiterated postponements and delays was 
matter of very serious complaint, and he did not see why a respectful remon¬ 
strance to the Court should not be entitled to some attention. 

“ Two of the Aldermen.—We can’t hear you; there is something else 
before the Court. ^ 

“ Sir John Perring,—No, no, Sir; we can’t hear you. Go on with the 
other business (to the other counsel.) 

“ Some of the old counsel joined the bench in the strong ilisapprohatlbn of 
Mr. Payne’s endeavour to be heard. They declared that he ought not to say 
a word. The parish appeals could not be brought forward that day, so that 
that question was settled. 

“ Mr. Payne said, that, if such postponements took place so freiiuently, 
he should be compelled to remonstrate as often. He meant nothing disre¬ 
spectful to the Court in reminding it of a certain cause of complaint, in the 
hope that the Court would, in its wisdom, remedy the evil. 

“ The learned Serjeant (to Mr. Payne).—Sir, we have been doing business 
in this way these hundred years, and we have done it well, and shall 
persevere. 

“ Mr. Payne here stated, that this mode of doing business w^ell was exem¬ 
plified on this occasion, where parishes were put to the expense of the 
attendance of witnesses and all the law charges during three sessions, and 
now, it appeared, had to wait for a fourth. He had, of course, nothing to 
cqpaplain of professionally.” 

“These hundred years!” Mr. Serjeant Arabin; and is that your 
period of limitations for the perpetuity of all abuses and mal-practiees ? 
We know nothing of the matter in which Mr. Payne brings down the 
reproof ol one Serjeant and two Aldermen upon him ; but, pray gravely 
consider, most learned Judge, how many evils of a hundred years' 
existence we are gradually getting rid of, and, therefore, stand less upon 
your prerogative. Session after session are we not sweeping off’ ob¬ 
solete statutes ? Have we not commissioners at this moment sitting 
to reform the laws of real property? Can even the Court of Chancery 
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escape ? If you have been going' on the right way for these hundred 
years, in God’s name proceed on the same road; but, if there be a 
shorter or more convenient path, Mr. Serjeant Arabin, depend upon it, 
even you must come into it, and be compelled to get out of your 
old rut. 


27/A.—^The correspondent of the Times, who describes the arrange¬ 
ments and performances at the York Festival, in a very spirited style, 
has the following paragraph on Miss Paton:— 

“ I have heard that the Archbishop of York withdrew his name from the 
committee, on learning that Miss Paton had been engaged. It is not easy to 
discover the cause of such a proceeding, and i^ma^ be less easy to justify it 
if the cause be that which has been assigned. Whatever it may have been, I 
should imagine that the persons who attend the York Festival will be griev¬ 
ously disappointed if they should be in future deprived of the gratification of 
hearing the first of British female singers in the grandest of British churches, 
and this because the Archbishop of York does not exactly know whether 
Miss Paton is married to Lord William Lennox." 

Truly, some of the dignitaries of the church are exhibiting a most 
edifying alertness on the score of morals. This attemjited exclusion of 
Miss Paton from York is a sort of corollary to the exclusion of Lord 
Byron’s moiiurnciit from Westminster. If the Archbishop of York 
knew anything of the world (a species of knowledge which we are not 
\ ery anxious I'or an Archbishop to acquire,) he would understand how 
Miss Paton,—if she chose to assert her ranki—might claim equality 
with a Vernon; and yet, that a sense of duty, and a delicacy which 
ought to be appreciated instead of persecuted, might lead her even to 
risk *the terrors of the bell, book, and candle, of the Primate of 
England, by concealing a fact, which concealment left her free to pre¬ 
serve her real respectability in professional independence, instead of 
aristocralical poverty. But even if Miss Paton were not married to 
Lord William Lennox, we do not exactly see that the six hundred per- 
Ibnners at the York Festival ought to be tried both by a musical and 
a moral scale. If the inquisition into the private arrangements of 
Miss Paton be just, then the same test ought to be applied to every 
chorus singer who takes a part in that festival. But the character of 
Miss Patoji, for the present at least, stands upon the right foundation 
with regard to York. The lady sings, and the Archbishop retires from 
the committee. We would not be too confident in such a matter, but 
we are inclined to think that Handel and Haydn will have been as 
elFectively performed without his Grace’s assistance as with it. Had 
the contrary result taken place—had Miss Paton been driven from the 
meeting, we have some doubts whether the Primate’s zeal in the cause 
of morality would have called down any cherubic volunteers, to have 
produced those effects of gushing tenderness, which Miss Paton’s un¬ 
hallowed lips are reported tft have called forth from her misguided 
audience. 


29/A.—The Brighton Gazette says, “ the man, now travelling the 
kingdom, soliciting charity, ])retentling that he nourishes a living ani¬ 
mal in liis stomach, engendered by drinking stagnant water in Lin- 
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colnshire, is an impostor.” We ha\e no doubt that if this man were 
not “ soliciting charity,” and therefore unable to fee counsel, an action 
for libel would lie against the Brighton Gazette. We should be curio\is 
to see the declaration of the plaintitf, and more curious as to the justi¬ 
fication, if the defendant should justify. But justice in this case will 
go unsatisfied; and not a single public writer even will defend this 
afflicted and persecuted person. Not so, with regard to other impostors 
of a higher grade. A furious contest is going on between Dr. James 
Johnson, and the Literary Gazette^ touching the infallible powers of 
Dr. St.John Long, in the cure of the extremest cases of pulmonary con¬ 
sumption. Dr. St. John Long, about two years ago, flourished as a very 
execrable portrait-painter, «,ud he besides made jirctensions to some 
extraordinary powers, which might have consigned him to the stake, 
in the days when magic was in vogue. For instance, this oMinipQtent 
gentleman used to boast at dinner parties, that any individual iti com¬ 
pany should load a musket with ball, in the ordinary way,—that he, 
Mr. St. John Long (not then Doctor) would discharge it at fifty paces, 
—and that it should depend upon his command over the ordinary pro¬ 
perties of matter, whether the ball should pierce a deal board, or its 
motion be utterly suspended at the point of contact with the target. 
This was a good preparation for the career of a man wlu) cures ])ut- 
monary consumption, where all regular science fails. However, the 
Literary Gazette and the John Bull maintain the infallibility of the 
empiric; and Dr. Jameg Johnson laughs at the doctor and his trum¬ 
peters. An extract from the letter of the regular M. D. to the Spec¬ 
tator (a paper, by the way, conducted with great industry and acute¬ 
ness) will amuse our readers, and inform those in the country,»who 
believe in old women and high German <piacks, that quackery is 
not a bit less successful in London at the present time, than it 
was in the days of mud-baths and animal magneti.sin. Dr. Johnson 
thus writes;— 

“ A few weeks ago, I published, in a Medical Journal which I conduct, 
some particulars of a Mr. Donn, of Kensington, whom Dr. Long first per¬ 
suaded that he was in a consumption, and next that, he was cured of it. The 
patient never had consumption ; and the complaint which Dr. Long mistook 
for consumption is not cured. I have given the name, because individual 
feelings must give v\ay to the public good. Any medical man nitiy convince 
himself of the truth of tills statement by an actual examination. For this 
detection I have been abused by the IMerury Gazette ; the editor of which 
paper examined Mr. Donn, and insists that be bad consumption, and that he 
is now nearly cured of that disease! In his zeal to overjiower me with tes¬ 
timonials of Dr. Long’s miraculous cures’, the editor has now put forth a do¬ 
cument that will completely damn his protege. Let us hear it fi'om his 
own lips. 

• EXTRACT. 

“ A physician (Dr. M.) of great practice a^d experience, having carefully 
examined Mr. Long’s proceedings, writes to a friend, who had asked his opi¬ 
nion, and was a patient of Mr. i.ong’s. After some very sensible remarks 
on the impossibility of restoring those whose strenglh and stamina are so 
completely exhausted as to leave nothing to act ujion, ‘ it must bo conceded 
(says Dr. M.) where those of the highest professional informal ion and talents 
have failed to render any benefit, Mr. Long has been extraordinary and won¬ 
derfully successful. Witness the cases of Miss E-, Miss H-, the 
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Rev. Mr. N—— , Mr. Y- , and a host of others. In all these instances, 

extreme emaciation, hectic fever, purulent expectoration, and the frightful 
train of symptoms usually indicative of tuberculated lungs, and the approach 
of death, were present, but, as you already know, removed by the means em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Lon^ : thereby conferring on them a character and value, 
far beyond what the remedial measures usually prescribed t>y the more 
regularly initiated in the profession are entitled to.’— Literary Gazette, Sqd. 
20, 1828. 

Now, Sir, this physician of great experience is a surgeon of an Irish 
militia regiment—or rather was in that capacity; and his knowledge, discri¬ 
mination,’and veracity, will appear very striking, when I assert, beyond the 
fear of contradiction, that in one of the four cases above-mentioned (in ini- 
itials) the patient is at this moment (25th September) under my care for 
pulmonary consumption, having a large excavatioti or ulcer in the right lung, 
with purulent expectoration, &c. thougti he is vouched for as cured by Dr. 
M.» If tuts statement, which cannot be contradicted by the editor of the Lite¬ 
rary Gazette or Dr. Long, does not open the eyes of the public to the system 
of deception now carrying on, I know not what will. But this is not all. 
The editor of the Gazette adds a note, as from himself, running thus:— 

“ We would ask if the following documents, from many testimonies volun¬ 
tarily and gratefully offered to us as public journalists by the parties, are not 
our sufficient warrant for what w'c* have said ? The Rev. Mr. N. declares 
that his lungs were decidedly in a tuberculated state, &c. describing the worst 
symptoms.— Literary Gazette. 

“ Well! would not the above imply that IMr. N. was cured ? Most un¬ 
doubtedly it would! I this very day (25th September) examined Mr. N. 
His lungs are ulcerated; his bowels are in a stsfto approaching to ulceration 
from the animal food given him by Dr. Long; and (will it be believed ?) he 
never sent any such document as the above to the editor of the Literary 
Gazette. 

We are glad to sec men of real science come forward to expose such 
liollow jireteiisions ; for, next to the blessing which we derive from the 
power of medical skill, to cure certain diseases, is the benefit which 
sound knowledge jiroduces of defining the limits in which human 
skill can be available. The hiterary Gazette of the 27th, in a memoir 
of a most talented artist, and esteemed man, Mr. Boiinington, wlio has 
been prematurely cut off in a career of excellence, which promised the 
most splendid results, says, “ his latest eff’ort was to travel from Paris 
to Liondon, where he arrived last week, to consult Mr. St. John Long.” 
Can any thing be more pitiable than to see a fine mind persuaded to 
seek relief from empirical pretensions ; and perhaps hasten the fatal 
result by such unavailing exertions? We shall keep our eye upon 
this controversy ; for it is the duty of every public writer to assist in 
the exposure of any delusion which tampers with the easily-excited 
hopes of the afflicted. 
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WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have at length an interesting- and authentic work on the Revolu¬ 
tions of South America. The Memoirs of General Miller* abound in 
narratives of extraordinary heroism, of patient endurance, of romantic 
adventure in a country, peculiarly formed for the scene of great and 
daring exploits; and, moreover, they appear to us alike free from pre¬ 
judice and false enthusiasm, and take a sound and dispassionate view 
of the duties and prospects of these infant republics, which, we trust, 
are destined to attain, in the fulness of time, the highest happiness 
that increasing knowledge and liberal governments can bestow. The 
various contests, which‘have ended in. the destruction of a tyranny, 
which had lasted for three centuries, amidst the most unbounded ex- 
exercise of ignorant, nel, and wanton misrule and spoliatf6n, have 
l)een fierce and sanguinary; and they necessarily involve descriptions, 
revolting enough to every lover of his fellow-creatures, of those atro¬ 
cities which mark the progress of all war, and particularly of civil war, 
to which the passions of individuals are most committed. It was for¬ 
tunate for humanity that Spain had become so utterly powerless and 
despicable, because so corrupt and enslaved, at the period when the 
revolutions in her colonies commenced in insurrections against the 
authority of her viceroys. There could only be one result, however it 
might have been protracted, of a contest in which those who desired to 
throw off the yoke had such grievous oppressions to stimulate them 
to independence ; but that contest might have been fearfully pro¬ 
longed, if the parent-state had possessed any portion of her ancient 
strength and courage. The cruel stepmother had, however, sunk ^nto 
dotage and imbecility; whilst the children, who had so long groaned 
under her harsh and capricious dominion, started at once into a career 
of honourable energy, reckless of her feeble menaces, and indifierent 
towards her bootless friendship. 

The volumes before us are compiled, by the brother of General 
Miller, from his private letters, journals, and recollections. The author 
of the work has himself had the advantage of travelling in South 
America, “ in a neutral capacity, unconnected with military or mer¬ 
cantile pursuits.” He has evidently made himself well acquainted with 
the general history of the Spanish colonies, and more particularly with 
those events which preceded the period when his brother entered into 
tke service of the Independents, and subsequently raised himself to an 
eminence the most distinguished. As our principal object is to give 
a brief account of the individual progress of our brave and adventurous 
countryman, rather than a connected narrative of the war in which he 
was engaged, we shall pass over these introductory chapters, referring 
to them as we may find them necessary to illustrate the story of Ge¬ 
neral Miller’s personal enterprises. ♦ 

William Miller, the honoured companion in arms of San Martin and 
Bolivar, was born in Kent, in 1795. He served with the British army 
in Spain and America, from 1911 till the peace of 1815. In 1816 and 

* Alemoirs of General Miller, in the service of the Republic of Pern. By John 
Miller. 2 vols. 8ro. Longman. 
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1817 he devoted some attention to mercantile affairs ; bnt being of an 
ardent spirit he finally r,esolved to engage as a candidate for military 
honour in the struggle in South America. Columbia was overrun 
with English adventurers. The golden prospects of many of these 
had been grievously disappointed; and, in truth, we believe the rapa¬ 
city of the agents of some of the Republics seized upon many of these 
unfortunate persons, for mere purposes of extortion and plunder, with¬ 
out the slightest regard to the interests of the cause in which they 
professed to be engaged. Miller wisely determined to direct his course 
to the river La Plata. He left England in August, 1817, when he 
wa.s under twenty-two years of age, and l.inded at Buenos Ayres in 
the September following. In a month after he received a captain’s 
commission in the army of the Andes. Jlurfeg his temporary resi¬ 
dence at Buenos Ayres he made some interesting excursions towards 
PatUgonTli; and the details of this expedition contain many curious 
facts connected with the natural history, and the manners of the scat¬ 
tered inhabitants (the Gauchos) of that singular country. In the 
beginning of 1818, Captain Miller set out for the army of San Martin, 
and crossed the Andes by the pass of Uspallata. He soon joined his 
companions in arms; and they appear, from his descriptions, to have 
been exactly the sort of people—wild, daring, sanguine, and careless— 
that one would previously cxjicct to find engaged in a contest which 
had called forth its soldiers and leaders from every class and condi¬ 
tion of men. We shall extract a passage, descriptive of the persons 
amongst whom the destinies of our countrynian were thus cast:— 

“ On the moiTiing of the 26tli of.January, Captain Miller quitted Santiago, 
ani^ after a ride of twenty-live leagues, joined the division of the army 
bivoiiacl<e(l at Las Tablas, near Valparaiso. The officers and men were 
comfortably hutted. The encampment extended over above a league of 
ground, being intersected by ravines, formed by mountain-torrents gushing, 
in the rainy season, through the bottom of little vales. The ditferent 
corps, in ortier to their being conveniently supplied with water, were stationed 
on the borders, at the distance of about a mile from each other, on the 
broken plain. Each corps possessed six or eight tents to be used by the 
guard, and for stores on the march. 

“ Captain Miller reported his arrival to General San Martin, whose head¬ 
quarters were at the hnnmda of Dorego, three or four leagues from Las 
■Tablas. Miller was ordered to his regiment, the Buenos Ayrean artillery. 
The commandant. Lieutenant-Colonel Plaza, without inviting him to be 
seated, sent an orderly to show him an occupied tent. As his baggage had 
not come up. Miller threw liimself on the ground, and slept soundly till 
morning, when he received visits from the officers of the regiment, whose 
politeness effaced the unfavourable impression made by the lieutenant- 
colonel’s uncourteous reception. Each grade had a separate mess, and 
Miller gladly accepted the invitation to Join that of the captains. 

“Amongst them was Don Francisco Dias, a Spaniard, and formerly in 
the navy. He was a proficient in the mathematics, understood fortification, 
spoke English fluently, was# familiar with French literature, and was of a 
disposition highly sociable. His wife, a native of Monte Video, was an 
amiable woman, and an honorary member of the mess. She had accom¬ 
panied her hiisb-cmd in all his campaigns, and underwent extraordinary 
privations and fatigues with unchangeable gaiety. 

“ Don Juan Apostol Martinez, a captain in the regiment, who, when a 
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mere youth, distingfuished himself in the defence of Buenos Ayres against 
the British, was a" lirave officer and a cheerful companion, but of a very 
eccentric character. His antipathy to Spaniards vva^ unconquerable. He 
would never call Captain Dias by any other name than ‘ Gallego ’ Dias, 
until ffiree duels, in which each received wounds, produced a tacit agree¬ 
ment, that Juan Apostol was never to mention Dias by the name of ‘ Gal¬ 
lego ’ in liis presence. 

“ On the march, Don Juan Apostol was accustomed to play his tricks 
upon the priesthood, if Spaniards or of the royalist j>arty. Ho has been 
known to send for a monk, and, protending to be dangerously ill, would, 
with groans forced by apparent bodily sufferings, confess himself guilty of 
all the deadly sins. When he had obtained the full attention of the con¬ 
fessor, Don Juan Apostol concluded by relating a pretended dream, in 
which he stated that lie had kicked a priest out of the house; “ and now,” 
said he, “behold the divam of John the Apostle come to pass.” More than 
one holy friar earned, for days, the marks of Juan’s anti-apostolical Jeet. 
For these and other practical jokes Captain Martinez w'as sometimes placed 
under arrest; but, as he judiciously confined the exercise of his wit to dis¬ 
reputable friars, and as his character was held in deserved esteem, he always 
got off with a slight admonition. 

“ Captain Beltran was in charge of the artillery field-depot. Ths revolu¬ 
tion found him in the cell of a convent, but he threw aside the cowl, and be¬ 
came an active, intelligent, and useful officer. 

“ The adjutant, Talmayancu, was an Araucanian Indian, who had been 
brought up and educated by a missionary. His person was stout and 
squat; his complexion shallow and shining: from under a low forehead 
peered out two twinkling eyes, which, from their good-humoured vivacity, 
relieved the expression of a’countenance that w'as often compared to the full 
moon. He was fond of creating false alarms in the encampment, by an¬ 
swering the challenge of sentinels at night, as if enemies were at hand. ^ The 
day after his arrival Miller mounted guard: Talmayancu attempted to play 
his usual pranks upon the new comer ; but his voice being overheard by an 
officer who knew him, he was detected, and placed under a short arrest. 

“ There was some very fine young men amongst the officers of tlie corps, 
and all were extremely obliging. Most of them played on the guitar, or 
sung, and good fellowship reigned throughout the camp. 

'“The style of living was simple but substantial. A benign climate per¬ 
mitted persons to sleep and to live in the open air, excepting in the heat of 
the day. Mate, served by a lame invalid, retained for that purpose, was 
taken trom hut to hut before the occupant arose from his mattress. Break¬ 
fast a-la-fourchrttr was served at nine. The dinner-hour was between two 
and three: it was composed of excellent soup, roasted strips of flesh, brought 
to table on a stick or ramrod, which answered the purpose of a spit, poultry, 
wgetables, and fruit in great abundance. The prices in the camp market 
were, tor poultry one shilling a couple ; vegetables for six or eight people, 
threepence; apples and pears, a shilling per bushel; water-melons, three 
halfpence each; bread and other articles of food were proportionably 
cheap.” 

The first military enterprise of Captain Miller was unlucky, hut he 
subsequently says that he lost no credit by, his attempt. The division 
at Las Tahlas marched towards the capital of Chile, to form a junction 
with O’Higgins. The artillery consisted of ten six-pounders; and 
Miller of course devoted his particular attention to this branch of the 
service. The incident to which we allude occurred In crossing the 
river Maypo, and we extract the account of it, because it is strikingly 
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illustrative of the diillculties of a camj)aign in the mountainous regions 
of South America :— 

“ The Maypo is a*torrent which rushes from a gorge of the Amies. The 
only bridge over it is made of what may be called hide cables. II is about 
two hundred and fifty feet long, and just wide enough to admit a carriage. 
It is upon the jmnciple of suspensionj and constructed where the banks of 
the river are so bold as to furnish natural piers. The figure of the bridge is 
nearly that of an inverted arch. Formed of elastic materials, it rocks a 
good deal when passengers go over it. The infantry, however, passed upon 
the present occasion, without the smallest difficulty. The cavalry also passed 
without any accident by going a few at a time, and each man leading his 
horse. When the artillery came up, doubts were entertained of the possi¬ 
bility of getting it over. The general had placedjiirnself on an eminence, to 
see his army file to the opposite side of the river. A eonsiiltation wa.s held 
ujion th^ practicability ol passing the g ins, (laplain Miller volunteered to 
cofiduct the first gun. The limber was taken otf, and drag ropes were 
fastened to the washers, to prevent the gun from descending loo rapidly. 
The trail, carried foremost, w^as held up by two gunners, but, notwithstand¬ 
ing every precaution, the bridge swung from side to sitle, and the carnage 
acquired so much velocity, that the gunners who held uj) the liail, assisted 
by Captain Mdler, lost their equilibrium, and the gun upset. The carriage, 
becoming entangled in the thong balualrade, was prevented from falling into 
the river, Imt the platform of the bridge acquired an inclination almost per¬ 
pendicular, and all upon it were obliged to cling to whatever they could 
catch hold of to save themselves from being precipitated into the torrent, 
which rolled and foamed sixty feet below. For some little time none dared 
go to the relief ot flie party thus suspended, because it was supposed that 
the bridge would snap asunder, and it was expected that in a few moments 
all would drop into the abyss beneath. As nothing material gave way, the 
alifrni on shore subsided, and two or throe men ventured on the hricige to 
give assistance. The gun was dismounted with great difficully, the carriage 
dismantled, and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore. The rest of the 
artillery then made a detour, and crossed at a ford tour or five leagues lower 
down tJie river.” 

At the battle of Caneha Rayaola, in which the patriots were jiefeated. 
Captain Miller saved two guns. This atlliir iniglit have had tlie most 
fatal results to the cause of the Independents, had not San Martin, 
without any lack of heart or hope, re-assembled the fugitives, and re¬ 
organised his army. lie shortly after fought tlie battle of Maypo, in 
which the Royali.st general, Osorio, was completely routed. This great 
event fixed the destinies of Chile. Miller was not engaged in (his battle, 
having previously been desjiatched to take a part in the first affair in 
which the naval force of (he Chilcnos was di.splayed. The result of this 
expedition was an imsuccessful attempt to capture the Ilsmeralda, the 
Spanish frigate then blockading the fort of Valparaiso. The bravery 
of the English Captain O’Brien, who fell in this bold experiment, wa.s 
the prelude to the more daring exertions of JL^ord Cochrane. But, in 
the meantime, the squadron in which Miller, now a brevet-major, was 
employed, was increased liy the purchase of other ships; and their 
second cruise terminated in the capture of the Spanish tVig’ate, Reyna 
Maria Isabel, and of her convoy of troops destined to strengthen the 
royalist army in Chile. In this expedition Major Miller ineiiired the 
greatest personal risk, having been nearly sacrificed to the vengeance 
of the royalist commander, General Sanchez, at Talcahuano, upon 
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the occasion of his ffoin^ ashore with a flagf of truce- In the early 
periods of the contest between Spain and her colonies, the laws of war 
were frequently violated without scruple or compi^ction. Miller was 
saved by the spirited generosity of two Spanish colonels; and it is 
pleasant to record that he had subsequently an opportunity of rendering 
Ids benefactors the most essential service. 

Jn November, 181S, Lord Cochrane took the command of the naval 
forces of Chile. Major Miller accompanied him as commander of the 
marines, in nearly all his expeditions. Whilst he pays a deserved tri¬ 
bute of admiration to the daring courage of this remarkable man, we 
can collect that on some occasions the admiral was somewhat too 
fond of a species of bravailo which looks very unlike the cool determi¬ 
nation that distinguish^ the English sailor. The first attempt of 
Lord Cochrane to cut out two S})anifth vessels in the port of Callao 
was a failure. But on that occasion his great personal bravery find 
nautical skill offered a fine example to the inexperienced sailors of 
Chile. Finding his original plan of attack impracticable with his 
slender means. Lord Cochrane resolved to fit out fire-ships. A labora¬ 
tory was formed under the superintendence of Major Miller ; and here an 
accidental explosion took place, which had nearly destroyed our gallant 
adventurer. He was confined to his cabin for six weeks. The explo¬ 
sion-vessels failed in the effects which had been anticipated from them. 
Lord Cochrane then devoted three months to increasing his st|uadron, 
and preparing rockets, for a renewed attack nj)on the port of Callao. 
In this attack he again fai’ed. 

These disappointments produced an unanimous desire in those who 
composed this little squadron, to accomplish some enterprise which 
should redeem their character. The marines were landed at Pisco, 
where they defeated a. Spanish force of more than double their num¬ 
ber. In this service Major Miller was desperately wounded, and for 
seventeen days his recovery was deemed impossilile. Youth and a 
vigorous constitution, however, restored him; and in a very few 
months he was engaged in perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
triumphs that ever exhibited how much could be accomplished by 
daring and perseverance—we had almost said, by rashness and 
obstinacy. The capture of Valdivia is, perhaps, one of the most re¬ 
markable achievements in the annals of modern warfare. The 
details of this event are so interesting, that we may be excused giving 
them somewhat at length. 

%Jjord Cochrane had determined upon carrying this important 
harbour by a covqi-de-main. It has been called the Gibraltar of the 
New World. With great difficulty the English admiral persuaded 
the jiatiiot governor of Talcahnano to give him a reinforcement of two 
hundred and fifty men. The enterprise was naturally considered 
one of perfect ma<lness." The accidents which preceded the eventful 
attack on Valdivia were most disheartening 

“ All got under weigh on the 25th January, at five P. M., with a light 
contrary wind; at night it fell calm. The officer of the watch, leaving the 
deck, finve the O'Higgins in charge to a midshipman, who, falling asleep, 
neglected to report, when a breeze sprung up. Upon passing the island of 
Q uiriquina, the ship struck upon the shaip edge of a rock, and was sus- 
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pended amidship on her heel. She shook in a manner to produce the 
jyreatest alarm; for had the swell increased, she must have gone to pieces. 
Lord Cochrane preserved his customary sang froid; ordered out the 
hedges; superintend^ everything himself; and, at len^h, got the ship otf. 
His skill and presence of mind on this tr 3 dng occasion made a deep im¬ 
pression on all who beheld it. When the ship was out of danger, some of 
the officers suggested that she should be examined; a stern negative was 
the answer of the Admiral, who, turning round to Miller, said, ‘ Well, Ma¬ 
jor, Valdivia we must take. Sooner than put back, it would be better that 
we all went to the bottom.’ In fact, his loi*dship felt keenly his disap¬ 
pointments before Callao. He was aware that his enemies in Chile would 
raise a clamour if he returned without doing something decisive, and he 
had made up his mind to run every risk in order to grasp a redeeming laurel. 

‘ Cool calculation,' he observed to Major Miller, ‘ would make it appear that 
the attempt to take Valdivia is madness. This is bne reason why the Span¬ 
iards will hardly believe us in earnest, even when we commence ; and you 
wilk see ^lat a bold onset, and a little perseverance afterward, will give a 
complete triumph ; for operations, unexpected by the enemy, are, when well 
executed, almost certain to succeed, whatever may be the odds, and success 
will preserve the enterprise from the imputation of rashness.’ 

“Tlie officers participated in the same adventurous spirit, and hailed with 
eager satisfaction a determination likely to retrieve the credit of the navy 
and make former discomfitures forgotten. Tlie admiral was so resolutely 
bent upon pursuing his course, that it was not until sunset on the ‘26th that 
he would receive the first report of 'Jive feet water in the. hold.' The ship 
was then thirty miles from land. The pumps were found to be so much out 
of order that they could not be worked. At eight o'clock seven feet was 
reported. The carpenter, who was a very indifferent mechanic, failed in 
his efforts to put the pumps m order. The water, though baled out with 
buckets, still continued to gain upon them. 

‘^Thc powder magazine was inundated, and the ammunition of every de¬ 
scription rendered totally unserviceable, excepting the cartridges in the car- 
touch boxes of the soldiers. Alarm and despair were depicted in the coun¬ 
tenances of most on board. Lord Cochrane pulled off his coat, tucked up 
his shirt-sleeves, and succeeded by midnight m putting two of the pumps 
into a serviceable state. By his indefatigable activity and skill the trigate 
was prevented from sinking, and by the serenity and firmness of his conduct 
he checked a general disposition to abandon the ship. 

“ Notwithstanding it was a dead calm, the swell was considerable, and the 
brig and schooner were out of sight. Of six hundred men on board the 
frigate, not more than one hundred and sixty could have escaped m the 
boats. The inhosjiitable coast of Arauco was forty miles distant, and to 
land there would have been worse than death. The vindictive character of 
the Araucanians was well known, and to those who saw no hope of keeping 
the ship afloat till morning, the alternative was terrific. 

Lord Cochrane, having shifted his flag from the damaged frigate to 
the schooner, the squadron arrived in the latitude of Valdivia on the 
2nd of February. We should injure the narrative of this enterjiri.se 
if we attempted to abridge it:— 

'• The noble harbour of Valdivia, situated in 39^ 50' south lat. and 73° 28 
west long, forms a capaciotts basin, bordered by a lofty and impeiu‘1rable 
forest ailvancing to the water’s edge. It is encircled by a chain of forts, 
which are so placed as not only to defend the entrance, but to enfilade every 
part of the harbour. 

“ These forts are,—Niebla on the cast, and Amargos on the west, com¬ 
pletely commanding the entrance, which is only three-fourths of a mile in 
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width. Corral, Chorocomayo, San Carlos, and El Yngles, on the west 
side; Manzanera, on an island near the eastern extremity or bottom of the 
harbour; and El Piojo and Carbonero are on the east side. These different 
forts were rnoiinled with one hundred and eighteen ^pieces of ordnance, 
eighteen and twenty-four pounders, each fort with a deep ditch and a 
rampart, where they were not washed by the sea, excepting El Yngles, 
which had merely a rampart faced with palisades. They were manned by a 
force which, according to the muster rolls of the preceding month, consisted 
of seven hundred and eighty regulars, and eight hundred and twenty-nine 
militia. The greater part of the latter were stationed at Osorno, thirty 
leagues towards the straits of Magellan, and the remainder at the town of 
Valdivia, foui-leen miles up the river. So impervjous is the forest, from the 
ravines hy which it is intersected, and from its entangled underwood, that 
there is no land commuuication between the forts, excepting by a narrow 
rugged path, which, winfving between the rocky beach and the forest, 
scarcely at any point admits of the passage of more than one man at a time. 
Even this path, in crossing a deep ravine between fort Chorocomayo ?,nd 
Corral, was enliladed by three guns, situated on the crest of the opposite 
acclivity. 

“ About a quarter of a mile beyond the fort of San Carlos, along the 
southern shore of the bay, and outside of the harbour, is situated the 
exterior fort of El Yngles; and half a mile westward of the fort is the adeta, 
or inlet, which forms a landing-place, both of which communicate with each 
other, and w'ilh San Carlos, by a path equally narrow, rugged, and serpen¬ 
tine as that between the other forts. 

“ The schooner and the brig, having hoisted Spanish colours, anchored 
on the 3rd of February, at three P.M., under the guns of the fort of El 
Yngles, opposite the cal(4a, or landing-place, and between the two. When 
hailed from the shore, Cajllain Basques, a S|)aniard by birth, who had 
embarked at Talcahiiano as a volunteer, was directed to answer that they 
had sailed from Cadiz with the St. Elmo of seventy-four guns, from whose 
convoy, he added, they had paited in a gale of wind off Cape Horn, and 
requested a pilot might be sent off. At this time the swell was so great, as 
to render an immediate disembarkation impracticable, as the launches would 
have druted under the fort. I.ord Cochrane’s object, therefore, was to wait 
until the evening, when the wind would have abated, and the swell have sub¬ 
sided, The Spaniards, who had already begun to entertain suspicions, ordered 
the vessels to send a boat ashore, to which it was answered, they had lost them 
in the severe gales they had encountered. This, however, did not satisfy the 
garrison, which immediately tired alarm guns, and expresses were despatched 
to the governor at Valdivia. The garrisons of all the southern forts united at 
fort Yngles. Fifty or sixty men were posted on the rampart commanding 
the approach from the calcta. The rest, about three hundred, formed on a 
small esplanade in the rear of the fort. 

“ Whilst this was passing, the vessels remained unmolested; but at four 
o'clock, one of the launches, which had been carefully concealed from the 
view of lho.se on shore, by being kept close under the off-side of the vessel, 
unfortunately drifted astern. Before it could be hauled out of sight again, 
it was perceived by the garrison, which, having no longer any doubts as to 
the hostile nature of the visit, immediately opened a fire upon the ve.ssels, 
and sent a party of seventy-live men to defend the landing-place. ThLs 
detachment was accurately counted hy those an board, as it proceeded one 
by one along the nairow and difficult path to the caMa. The first shots 
fired from the fort having passed through the sides of the brig, and killed 
two men, the troops were ordered up from below, and to land without 
further delay. But the two launches, which constituted the only means of 
disembarkation, appeared very inadequate to the effectual performance of 
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such an attempt. Major Miller, with forty-four marines, pushed off in the 
first launch. After overcoming the difficulties of the heavy swell, an 
accumulation of sea-weed, in comparatively smooth water, loaded the 
oars at every stroh^ and impeded the progress of the assailants, who 
now began to suffer from the effects of a brisk fire from the party 
stationed at the landing-place. Amongst others the coxswain was wounded, 
upon which Major Miller took the helm. He seated himself on a spare oar, 
but finding his seat inconvenient, he had the oar removed, by which he 
somewhat lowered his jiosition. He had scarcely done so, when a ball passed 
through his hat, and grazed the crow'U of his head. He ordered a few of 
his party to fire, and soon after jumped on shore with his marines, dislodged 
the royalists at the inlet, and made good his footing. So soon as the landing 
was perceived to have been ctfecled, the jiarty in the second launch pushed 
off from the brig, and in less than an hour three hundred and fifty patriot 
soldiers were disembarked. Shortly after sunset tlwy advanced in single files 
along the rocky track, leading to Fort El Yngles, rendered slippery by the 
spriij^ of Uie surf, which dashed, with deafening noise, ujionthe shore. This 
noise was rather favourable than otherwise to the adventurous party. The 
royalist detachment, after being driven from the landing-place, retreated 
along this path, and entered Fort Yngles by a ladder, which was drawn up, 
and consequently the patriots found nobody on the oal\ide to oppose their 
approach. The men advanced gallanllv to the attack; hut, from the nature 
of the track, in very extended order. The leading tiles were soldiers whose 
courage had been before ju'oved, and who, enjoying amongst their comrades 
a degree of deference and respect, claimed tlie foremost post in danger. 
They advanced with firm hut noiseless step, and while those who next fol¬ 
lowed cheered with cries of '' adelaiile !' (oiivvaids!) otlieis still farther he- 
liind raised clamorous shouts of ‘ J ’lDa la jndriu !' and many of them tired 
in the air. The ]jatli led to the salient angle ot4he tort, which on one side 
was washed by the sea, and on the other side flanivec] by the forest, the houghs 
and branches of which oveihaug a consideiable space of the rampart. 
Favoured by the darkness of the night, and by the in'.erniingling roar of ar¬ 
tillery and iniisiiLietiy—by the lashings of the surge, and by the clamour of 
the garrison itself, a few' men, under the gallant Ensign Vidal, crept under 
the inland flank of the fort, and whilst the fire of the garrison was solely di¬ 
rected to the noisy patiiots in the rear, those in advance contrived, without 
being heard or perceived, to tear up sonic loosened palisades, with which 
they constructed a rude scaling-ladder, one end of which they placed against 
the rampart, and the other upon a mound of earth which favoured the design, 
liy the assistance of this ladder Ensign Vidal and Ins party mounted the 
rampart ; got unperceivcd into the fort; and formed iiiuler cover of the 
brandies of the trees which overhung that flank. The fifty or sixty men 
who composed the garrison wi.-re occupied in filing upon tho.se of the assail¬ 
ants still approaching in single files. A volley from Vidal’s party, which had 
thus taken the Spaniards in flank, followed by a rush, and accompanied by 
the terrific Indian yell, which, echoed liy the reverberating valleys of the 
mountains around, produced terror and iiniuedial'j flight. The panic was 
communicated to the column of three huiulreJ men, formed on an arena be¬ 
hind the tort, and the whole body, with the exception of those who were 
bayoneted, made the best of their way along the path that led to the other 
forls, but which, in tlieir confu.sion, they did nofr attempt to occupy or de¬ 
fend. Upon arriving at the gorge of a ravine, between Fort Chorocomayo 
and the castle of Corral, about one hundred men escaped in hoals that 
were lying there, and rowed to Valdivia. The remainder, about two hun¬ 
dred men, iieglecling the three guns on the height, which, if ])roi)erly 
delended, would have eHectiuilly checked the advance of their imrsuers, re¬ 
treated into the Corral. Tins castle, however, was almost immediately 
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stormed by the victorious patriots, who, favoured by a part of the rampart, 
which had crumbled down, and partly filled up the ditch, rushed forward, 
and thus obtained possession of all the western side of the harbour. The 
royalists could retreat no farther, for there the land qommunication ended. 
One hundred Spanianls were bayoneted, and about the same number, ex¬ 
clusive of officers, were made prisoners. Such was the rapidity with which 
the patriots followed up their success, that, the royalists had not time to de¬ 
stroy their military stores, or even to spike a gun. Daylight of the 4th 
foiiiidfhe independents in possession of the five forts, El YngJes, San Carlos, 
Amargos, Chorocomayo, and Corral. 

In an unsuccessful attempt, under Lord Cochrane, to capture the 
Island of Chiloe, Major Miller, who led the troops, was again despe¬ 
rately wounded. He was conveyed to Chile, where he experienced a 
long and severe illness, omitigated by the most unremitting kindness 
and sympathy of his friends. In June 1820 he was promoted to the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the eighth battalion of Buenos-Ayres;—j-and 
in the foliowiiig August he embarked from Valparaiso with his bat¬ 
talion, forming a pari of the Ijiberating Army of Peru. They made 
the passage to Pisco, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, in fifteen 
days; and from this point commencefl that series of sanguinary con¬ 
flicts which terminated, in five years, in the com])lete liberation of the 
country of the Incas. During the progress of the land operations. 
Lord Cochrane proceeded once more to the scene of his first enter- 
prize, the fort of Callao, and heat length succeeded in cutting out 
the Spanish frigate, the Esmeralda. This has been considered, and 
justly, one of the most daring adventures in the annals of naval 
warfare. The account before us is somewhat brief;— 

“ At eleven o’clock at night of the .Oth of November, one hundred and eighty 
seamen, and one hundred marines, in two divisions, commanded by Caiiiains 
Guise and Crosbie, put off m the launches of the squadron, led by Lord 
Cochrane in person. They approached the Esmeralda un[)erceived, until 
hailed by a sentry in a gun-boat astern of the frigate. Lord Cochrane an¬ 
swered, “ Silence or death.” In half a minute the boats were alongside the 
Esmeralda, and boarded starboard and larboard at the same moment. The 
Spaniards made a spirited resistance with small arms, bul before one o'clock 
of the 6th, the Esmeralda was in possession of the admiral. Her cables 
were cut, her sails set, and she, with two gun-boats, at half-past one, was 
transferred to another anchorage. The British frigate Hyperion, and tne 
Lulled Slates ship Macedonian, which happened to be in the port daring 
this operation, got under weigh, and hoisted lights as signals, as had been 
previously agreed upon with the governor, to prevent being tired upon, m 
the event of a night attack. Lord Cochrane, with admirable adroitness, 
Ordered .similar liglits to be hoisted, so that the Spaniards could not dis- 
tinejuish neutral from enemy. In the whole naval career of Lord Cochrane, 
there will not be found anything, perhaps, to exceed this ably planned and 
brilliantly-executed exploit. His lordship was wounded in the thigh by a 
musket-ball. The brave Lieutenant Grenfell, now a highly distinguished 
officer m the service of the Brazils, and who has since lost an arm, was 
wounded. 

. “ The Spaniards lost a hundred and fifty men, in killed and wounded, on 
board the Esmeralda. Amongst the latter was Captain Coy, the late com¬ 
mander, who, after capture, received a severe contusion by a shot from the 
castles, or a gun-boat. The patriots had filly killed and wounded. Tlie 
Esmeralda was ready for sea; she had provisions for three months, and 
stores tor two years on board. 
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“ The garrison of Callao was so much exasperated by the result of the 
daring enterprise, that they massacred an officer and boat’s crew sent on 
shore, soon after day-break, from the United States frigate Macedonian, 
under the pretext, that ‘ Devil’ Cochrane would never have succeeded 
unless he had been assisted by the neutral men-of-war. 

In the spring of 1821 Lieutenant-Colonel Miller was attacked by 
ague, and a malignant fever. Nearly all the troops suffered in the 
same way, and it was determined to abandon Pisco ; they were re- 
embarked in the San Martin. Our adventurer and his men encoun¬ 
tered a most hair-breadth escape in an unsuccessful attempt to land 
near the fort of Arica;— 

“ On the f)th of May they were becalmed twenty-five or thirty miles from 
Arica. A part of the troops were ordered into the Ijoats with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miller. They pulled along the coast for four hours without, being 
able to make out a landing-place. A bree’S then arising, the San Martin 
came with them, and took them on board. They were much exhausted 
from the heat of the weather, and from having left, the ship without a sup¬ 
ply of water. The San Martin then anchored out of range of the guns of 
the fort. A summons sent to the governor, inviting him to surrender, was 
treated with disdain. He had a garrison of from tliree to four hundred men, 
and the only landing-place was defended by a battery mounting twelve pieces 
of artillery. The swell was unusually great, so that a disembarkation appeared 
impracticable. This was confirmed by information acquired fro^i neutral 
vessels at anchor in the bay. Nevertheless, an attempt was made a little 
to the southward, where a naval captain, in his anxiety to see the patriot 
soldiers on shore, before the riches of Arica could be placed out of reach, 
fancied he had discovered a spot favourable for disej^ibarkation. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty men got into the boats, and pushed off at midnight. Tlie sea 
rolled in long surges, but the surface was unruffled. The stars shone bright 
enouglrto render visible a remarkable white patch on the coast that served 
as a landmark. Captain Wilkinson and Lieutenant-Colonel IMiller, with 
thirty men, led the way in the first launch. On nearing the shore, they 
backed in stern foremost; but on arriving within a few fathoms, they were 
lifted on the crest of a huge roller; carried along with 

The cataract’s smoothness ere it dash below; 
and thrown, with the velocity of thought, into a yawning abyss formed by 
large black loose rocks. Fortunately these rocks pi evented the launch irom 
being drawn back by the receding surge, and it was left and dry. The 
men had scarcely time to jump out and run, when a second roller dashed 
the launch to pieces. The breadth of snow-white foam termed a terrific con¬ 
trast with the dark line of coast. The water, which had previously ap¬ 
peared to be smooth as a mill-pond, now bubbled around roc-k.s, which, 
until then, had escaped observation. The launches astern were warned to 
keep off, and the nearest, dropping a grapple, was apparently encom¬ 
passed with breakers. The situation of Miller's party became extremely 
critical. The men had saved their muskets, luit their ammunition was 
rgpdered unserviceable. He-embarkation did not seem to be within the 
bounds of possibility, and their number was too small to justify any hope of 
success from a rash attempt to surprise the garrison.* "Yet, upon consulta¬ 
tion, this was found to be the only alternative. It was decided that the party 
should creep into the town ; surprise the guard; get into the fort; and hold 
out until succour could be obtained. Accoidingly the men formed, and search 
■was made for a path, but it was found that the flat beach, a few yards wide, 
extended only to a very short distance either way, and was walled in on the 
land side by an almost perpendicular cliff. After climbing and groping 
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about for two hours, no outlet could be discovered in any direction. The 
party returned and sat down, in a state borderinc on despair. It was likely 
that the royalists had overheard the repeated hailina: from the launches, 
which still kepi their stations ; and it was appreherjded that daylis^ht would 
bring an additional misfortune, in the shape of an enemy on the edge of 
the cliff, whence they could despatch the patriots by a few vollies, or by 
hurling down fragments of rocks upon their heads. In this desponding in¬ 
terval, Captain Wilkinson discovered the ledge of a rock which projected 
into the sea. He instantly brought into play the resources of his professional 
experience, and adopted a }>laii which, in ordinary times, might have been 
considered an act of madness. He ordered one of the launclies to pull in, 
and anchor as closely to the shore as possible. This was done, though with 
great peril to all on board. A whale-boat was sent from the launch witii a 
small hawser, one end of which was thrown upon the rock, and made fast. 
By these means the whale-boat was warped to and from the launch. Only 
two men could stand at one lime u])on the ledge of the rock, to which they 
were obliged to cling, drenched by the spray, until a lull, whieh coinraonly 
occurs between every seventh or ninth surge or breaker, enabled the whale¬ 
boat to warp to the lee side of the rock, and to remain there just long enough 
to allow them to lower themselves, by ilie hawser, with the greatest celerity, 
and drop into the boat. By this tedious process the party was taken off 
with the loss of only one man. At sunrise a party of the Spaniards were 
seen on the brink of the cliff. 

“ t)n the following night a second attempt w'as made to the northw’ard, 
when the same party was again entangled and nearly swamped amidst break¬ 
ers, from which they only got clear by dint of extraordinary exertions. Tire 
fatigue, the immersions, and the anxieties of lliose two nights completely 
exhausted every man employed. 

“ These attempts to hind so near Arica ought perhaps not to have been 
made. Persons from neutral vessels had asserted tliat the disembarkation 
was absolutely impracticable, but Lord C-'ochranc, from past experjjerice of 
neutrals, doubted their information. Droves of mules, heavily laden, were 
occasionally seen to issue from the town towards the interior; and whenever 
this was perceived, eveiy telescope onboard was eagerly caught hold of, and 
pointed to the moving convoy. T\k. anri f>ucra fames multiplying the num¬ 
ber of animals, and converting their caigoes from bales of merchandise into 
bags of dollars, gave rise to numberless suggestions for the soldiers to be sent 
on shore, and Lord Cochrane's better judgment at last gave way to these 
importunities. On this occasion it was curious to conirasi the serious coun¬ 
tenances of destined to land on the almost hopeless enterprise, with 

the buoyant spirits of the naval lookers-on from the ship. 

The soldiers were finally landed at the Morro de Sarna, a miserable 
fort, ten leagues to the north of Arica. Alter their lauding, debilitated 
as they were, by their previous sickness and fatigue, they were fated 
to undergo the greatest privation.s, in the want of water. Colonel 
Miller advanced with his little army of about four hundred men into 
the country, by passes of tlie mountains that were deemed inac¬ 
cessible ;—and he thus came by surprise ujion the royalist troops 
under the command of La Hera. He completely routed them. For 
a fortnight he followed up his successes with the most extraordinary 
activity ;—and killed or captured mor^ than six hundred Spaniards, 
His soldiers underwent every privation of hunger and thirst in deserts 
and mountain wilds ;—and irresistible sleep sometimes so overpowered 
the troops, that they fell oiF their mules as they rode along. This 
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sort of warfare was continued for some time, till an armistice took place. 
Upon the renewal orhostilities.Lieiitenant-CoIonel Miller was compelled 
to draw off his little force from that part of the coast. In 1822 he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel, and assumed the civil and military 
government of an extensive district in Peru. He was engaged in 
several important battles subsequently during that year. 

Colonel Miller, about the beginning of 1823, was employed in a 
very harassing detached service in the Puertos Intermedios of Peru. 
With only a company of cacadorcs he harassed the Royalists for 
several months ;— and so alarmed the enemy by the rapidity of his 
movements and his romantic daring, that he often passed the hostile 
division, consisting of a thousand men, without their daring to attack 
him. The country in which these operations were carried on is thus 
described in the Memoirs :— 

“ The^oasr of Peru may be said to consist of a line of sandy desert, five 
hundred leagues in length, the breadth varying from seven to al)Ove fifty 
miles, as the several branches of the Andes approach to, or recede from, the 
shores ot the Pacific Ocean. It presents groat mccpialilies ot surface, and 
has the appearance of having once formed a part of the bed of the adjoining 
ocean. Were it not for the stupendous background, which gives to every 
oilier object a comparatively diminutive oullinc, the sand hills might some¬ 
times be called mountains. The long line of desert is intersected by rivers 
and streams, which are seldom less than twentv', or more than eighty or ninety 
miles apart. The narrow strqis on each bank of every stream are peopled in 
proportion to the supjily of water. During tlie rainy season in the interior, 
or from the melting of the snows upon the Andes, tl)^' great livers upon the 
coast swell jirodigiously, and can be crossed only by means ot a balsa, wliich 
is a raft or frame-work, fastened ujion four Imll-hicies sewed up, made air¬ 
tight, ami filled with vv ind. A few ot the large rivers reach the sea, but most 
of those of the second order are consumed ni irrigating the cultivated patches, 
or are absorbed by the encompassing deseii, where it never rams ; where 
neither birds, beasts, nor reptiles, are ever seen, and where a blade of vegeta¬ 
tion never grew'. Sometimes a rill ot water bubbles up, and is lost within 
the space of a hundred yards. Very often the b.anks of riv ers ore too st(‘cp and 
rugged to admit ot the water being applied to the jmrposes of irrigation j 
consequently the surrounding country cannot he cultivated. No stranger 
can travel from valley to valley, as the inhabited strips are mapprojinately 
called, without a guide ; for the only mdicalion that the desert has been trodden 
before, is an occasional cluster of bones, the icmains of beasts of burden 
that have perished. The sand is frequently raised into immense clouds by 
the wind, to the great annoyance of the traveller, who generally rides with 
his face mufiled up. The obstacles to moving a body of troops from one 
point to another in this country can only be appreciated by niiiitaiy men who 
have had to contend against them.” 

On the 8th ofA])ril, 1823, Colonel Miller wa.s promoted to the 
rank of General of Brigade; and, in November of the same year, he 
was further promoted to be chief of the staff of the Peruvian army. 
Jn 1824 he was introduced to Bolivar, who had'quelled the insur¬ 
rection at Callao ;—and was iiitmediatcly named by “ the Liberator” 
Commandante-General of the Peruvian cavalry. On the ]3<h of 
June he crossed the Andes to take the coiiiniaiid of fifteen hundred 
inontoTieros (a body of men very similar to the guerillas of Sjiain), 
who occupied the country nmnd Pasco. The peculiar ditficiilues of 
tile service in which General Miller was now engaged, and the general 
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dangers of a campaign in the Andes, may be well collected ftom the 
following passages:— 

“ It often occurred during the campaign of 1824 lhat the cavalry being in 
the rear, were, by a succession of various obstructions, prevented from accom¬ 
plishing the day's march before nightfall. It then became necessary for every 
man to dismount, and to lead the two animals in his charge, to avoid going 
astray, or tumbling headlong down the most frighttul precipices. But the 
utmost precaution did not always prevent the corps from losing their way. 
Sometimes men, at the head of a haftalion, would continue to follow the 
windings of a deafening torrent, instead of lurniug abruptly to the right or 
left, up some rocky acclivity, o\’er which lay their proper course; whiKt 
others vvho chanced to be right, would imrsueihe jiroper track. The line was 
so drawn out, that tliere were unavoidably many intervals, and it was easy for 
such mistakes to occA'r, although trumpeters were placed at regular distances 
expressly to prevent separation. One party was trequcnlly heard liallooing 
from an apparently fathomless ravine, to their comrades passing ever sonic 
high projecting summit, to know if they were going light. These would an¬ 
swer with their trumpets; but it often occurred that both parties had lost their 
road. The frequent sound of trumpets along the broken line—the shouting 
of officers to their men at a distance—the neighing of horses, and the braying 
of mules, liotJi men and annuals being alike anxious to reach a place of rest, 
produced a strange and fearful concert, echoed, in the daraness ot the niglit, 
from the horrid solitude of the Andes. After many fuiitless attempts to dis¬ 
cover the proper route, a halt until daybvealc was usually the last resource. 
The sufferings of the men and animals on those occasions were extreme. 
The thermometer was generally below the freezing point, amidst which they 
were sometimes o\ertaken by terrific snow-storms. 

“ These difficulties andhaulships were not so severely felt by the inf.inlry, 
for, unincumbered with the charge of liorses, it was an easy matter for them 
to turn back, whereas it was often impossible for the cavahy to do so, the 
patli on the mountam-side being generally too narrow to admit of lu-rses 
turning round. It happened more than once, tli.it tlie squadron in fiont. 
having ascertained that it had taken a wrong diiecfion, was nevertheless 
compelled to lulvance until it reached some open spot, where the men were 
enabled to assemble, and wait for the bindmo.st of their comrades, and then 
retrace their steps. After liaving pursued this plan, the troops have met an¬ 
other squadron following the same track ; and, under such circumstances, 
it has required lioiirs for either to efl’ect a countermarch, in tliis complicated 
operation many an animal was hurled down the precipice and dashed to 
pieces, nor did their riders always escape a similar fate.”. 

“ In the mountainous regions of the interior, nature presents difficulties 
which, though of a ditferent description, are equally as appalling as those 
experienced on the coast. The sheds erected at jyaA'rawtts (or halting places) 
in tlie vast unpeopled tracts ot the bleak mountain districts, and on the table 
lands, were inadequate to afford shelter to more than a small number, so 
that the greater part of the troeps were obliged lo bivouac sometimes in 
places where the thermometer falls i-very night considerably below the 
freezing point, and this throughout the year, whereas it often rises at noon, 
in the same place, to 90°. It maybe realty imagined what must have been 
the sufferings of men, born in, or accustomed lo the sultry temperature of 
Truxillo, Guayaquil, Panama, or Cartagena. The difficulty of respiration, 
called in some jilaces la puna, and in others el siroche, experienced in those 
parts of the Andes which most abound in metals, was so great at times, lhat, 
whilst on the march, whole battalions would sink down, as if by magic, and 
it would have been inthcting death to have attempted to oblige them to pro¬ 
ceed until they had rested and recovered themselves. In many cases life 
was solely preserved by opening the temporal artery. This sudden difficulty 
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of respiration is supposed to be caused by occasional exhalations of me¬ 
talliferous vapour, which, being inlialcd into the lungs, causes a strong 
feeling of suffocation. 

“ During certain months of the year, tremendous hail-storms occur. 
The)' have fallen with such violence that the army has been obliged to 
Iialt, and the men being compelled to hold up their knapsacks to protect 
their faces, have had their hands so severely bruised and cut by large hail¬ 
stones as to bleed copiously. 

“ Tiumder-storms are also particularly severe in the elevated regions. 
The electric fluid is seen to fall around, in a manner unknown in other parts 
of the world, and frequently causes loss of life. Such storms have often 
burst at some distance below their feet, as the array climbed the lofty ridges 
of the Andes. 

“ The distressing fatigues of the most difficult raarijhes in Europe cannot 
perhaps be compared to those which the patriot soldiers undernent in the 
campaign of J824. From Caxamarca (ineni ,ral)le tor the seizure and death 
of Atuliffliliia) to Cuzco, the whole line of road (with the exception of the 
plain between Pasco and the vicinity of Tarma, twenty leagues m extent, and 
the valley of Xauxa) presents a continuation of rugged and fatiguing ascents 
and declivities. That tliese difficulties do not diminish between Cuzco and 
Potosi may be inferred from tlie following fact. 

“ When (Joneral Cordova's division marched from Cuzco to Puno, it 
halted at Santa llosa. During the night there was a heavy fall of snow. 
They continued their march the next morning. The effects of the rays of the 
sun reflected from the snow upon the eyes, produces a. disease, wdneh the 
Peruvians call sumnqii. It occasions blindness, accompanied by excru¬ 
ciating ])ains. A pimple forms in the eye-ball, and causes an itching, 
jiricking pain, as though needles were continually piercing it. The tempo¬ 
rary loss of sight is occasioned liy the imjiossibility of opening the cye-lids 
for a single moment, the smallest ray of light being absolutely insupportable. 
The onljuelief is a poultice of snow, but as that melts away the tortures 
return. With the excejition of twenty men and the guides, who knew how 
to guard against the calamity, the whole division weie struck blind three 
league.s distant from the nearest human habitation, dhe guides gallojicd on 
to a village m advance, and brought out a hundred Indians to assist in 
leading the men. Many of the sufferers, maddened by pain, had strayed 
away from the column, and perished before Ihe return of the guides, who, 
together with the Indians, look cliarge of long files of the poor sightless 
soldiers, clinging to each other with agonized and desperate grasp. During 
their dreary inarch by a rugged mountain path, seveiai fell down precipices, 
and were never beard of more. General Itliller suffered only fifteen hours 
from the surumju, but the com])liLinl usually eonlmucs two days. Out of 
thiee thousand men. General Gordova lost above a hundred, dhe regiment 
most affected was the volli^t'rdfi (formerly Nunianeia), which had marched 
by land from Caracas, a dislancc of upwards of two thousand leagues.’’ 

Hy his skill and bravery General Miller mainly contributed to the 
fortunate issue of the affair of Junin, which triunijih was won by him, 
in the prc.sence of Jlolivar, on the 6th August, 1824. The royalist 
cavalry were totally routed by our gallant countryman and his band of 
mountaineers. At the g-reat victory of Ayaciicho ’(which may he said 
to have terminated the war inl*eru)iu December of the same year, 
Gen. Miller was, as usual, foremost in the thickest of the fight;—and 
his humanity was as remarkable as his courage. It is singular that 
this extraordinary young man commanded the good will and affection 
not only of his cotnrades, but of those to whom he was opposed, and 
the friendship which existed between him and the royalist General 
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Lorig^a wa*! quite of a romantic character. The following passage, 
descriptive of an interview after the victory of Ayacucho, between our 
countryman and the defeated Spanish Viceroj^ is very interesting:— 

“ General Miller continued to be occupied on various duties till a very 
late hour. About midnight he visited the captive viceroy, General La Serna, 
who had been placed in one of the best of the miserable habitations of 
Quinua. When Miller entered, he found the viceroy sitting on a bench, 
and leaning against the nmd wall of the hut. A feeble glimmering from the 
wick of a small earthen lamp threw just enough light around to render visible 
his features, which were shaded by his white hair, still partially clotted with 
blood from the wound he had received. His jierson, tall and at ail limes 
dignified, now appeared most veneralile and interesting. The attitude, the 
situation, and the scepe altogether was precisely that which an historical 
painter would have chosen to represent the dignity of fallen greatness, lle- 
fleeting on the vicissitudes of fortune, it may he imagined with wdiat feelings 
Miller advanced towards tlio man who, but a few hours pfevitrt/sly, had 
exercised a kingly power. The viceroy was the first to speak, and holding 
out his hand, said, ‘ You, general, vve all know full well; we have always 
considered you as iijin’soiKil friend, notwithstanding all the mischief you 
have done, and the state of alarm m which you have so repeatedly kept us. 
In spite of rny misfortunes, I rejoice to see you.’ The viceroy aflerwards 
observed, that a sentry had been placed, as he supposed by some mistake, 
in the same room with him, and that, in the confusion and hurry of the 
time, his own wound had not been even washed. General Miller immedi¬ 
ately ordered the guard outside, and sent for a surgeon. When the wound 
was dressed, Miller, in tendering his further services, told the viceroy, that 
the only refreslirnent he had it m his pow'er to offer was a little tea, whicli 
he luqipened to have w'lth him, and which ho believed no other ]ierson 
in tlie army could supfilv’. The viceroy, enfeebled by loss of blood, ap¬ 
peared to revive at the very mention of this beverage. He said, ‘ It is 
indeed the only thing I could take. One cup of it would reanimate and 
keep me from sinking.’ AVhen the tea was brought, flic venerable vice¬ 
roy drank it with eagerness, and W’as perhaps more grateful for tins sea¬ 
sonable relief than for any kindness or favour he had ever received. He 
expressed his acknowledgnionts in the wdirmest terms to Miller, who felt 
peculiar gratification in having it in his power to pay this small attention to 
the distinguished jinsoner. He had been long before informed that the 
viceroy had rejieatedly declared that, in the event of his (Mdler’si being 
taken prisoner, that lie should be treated as a lirothcr comu hermano), and 
furnished with ample means to return to his own country, the only condition 
meant to be imposed upon him.” 

We have thus traced the progress of a young and adventurous 
Englishman through some of the most stirring scenes of the war of 
South American independence. Without any high connexions, almost 
without friends, he devoted himself to a cause by which his enthu¬ 
siasm was animated, and his honest ambition excited; and he fought 
his way, in six years, to the highest rank in the service into which he 
had entered an ohsepre stranger, lie does not appear to have accom¬ 
plished this success through the qualities of a mere, soldier. Enter¬ 
prising, bravo, intelligent, and persevering, he triumphed over every 
difficulty of opposing enemies; but he was no less careful to exercise 
the great duties of justice and humanity towards the unfortunate in¬ 
habitants whose country had become the theatre of war. Skilful in 
negotiation and fertile in expedients, his acuteness and promptitude often 
saved his troops from the risks of a battle; and in the occasional brkf 
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hours of a soldier’s repose, he became the delight and ornament of the 
society into which chance had thrown him. At the conclusion of the 
war in 1825, General Miller was appointed Prefect of the department 
of Potosi, exercising almost unlimited civil jurisdiction over a popula¬ 
tion of 300,000 souls. In a few months he rc-organized every branch 
of the administration, introduced the most extensive reforms, laid the 
foundation of several important institutions for the cultivation of 
science, placed the most honest and intelligent men in power, and 
was unremitting in his labours to ameliorate the condition of the 
native population, who for three centuries luul been the victims of the 
most infamous oppression. But the .state of his health rerjuired that 
he should visit Europe, and in October 1825 he resigned his ho’iourable 
office, and obtained leave of absence to return To his native country. 
He quitted Potosi amidst the most unbounded deinonstrations of popu¬ 
lar alffctimi. An unsolieited testimonial from Bolivar, with which 
we shall close this article, will be read with pleasure by every English¬ 
man. The cause in which this young man was engaged was one 
which could only have been accomplished by successful warfare, and 
therefore we may sympathize with its triumphs without any compro¬ 
mise of our love of ]iea( e. General Miller has returned to his native 
land, and wherever his merits have been known, has been received with 
that respect which is so eminently his due. The following is the 
testimonial to which we have alluded:—■ 

“ To all whom the jiresent may conci rn, greeting 

“ I certify that the General of division Don Gmlwmo Miller served under 
mv orders throughout the campaign of 1821 , during which he performed his 
duly ill a manner worthy of admiration. The* command of our cavalry 
devolvfd upon him at the bailie of Junin. in which he acquif led himself with 
the valour by which he has always been distinguished. lie relained the 
same command at Ayacucho, where he displayed that intrepidity and tact 
which so much contrilmted to the viclory. 

“ General Miller was amongst the tirst who undertook to achieve the 
freedom of Peru, and is one of those who reniain-'d to the last to behold its 
triumph. Ilis activily, moderation, and jirivate worth obtained for him the 
esteem of Ins commanders, whilst in the, districts and departments over which 
he presided he is respected as a good magistrate. 

“ General Miller has never taken part in any of the factions which have 
agitated Pom : on the contrary, the sm-cessive governments, and the various 
generals who commanded the, army, have all placed unliniifod confidence in 
his fidelity. In consequence of these services, the government of Peru has 
honourably recompensed General Don Ginlermo Miller. Given at head¬ 
quarters in Potosi, the 29th of October, 1825. 

(Signed) Bolivar.” 
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It is really a delightful incident in our editorial lives to have very few 
new books to trouble us; to have a little leisure to refresh ourselves 
with our dear old delicious authors, about whose merits we shall have 
no doubt or cavil. Thank Heaven ! we have been living out of the 
modern world of letters for the last month, gazing, when we could, 
upon the deep blue autumnal sky, and driiiking in the sunshine after 
a summer of clouds. We knew there were no books published that 
we should not hear of through the indefatigable weekly journals, and 
we gave ourselves no trouble to hunt for critical Ibod. We shall 
devote a few pages to those we find iijion our table, with''ut,furtlicr 
preface. 

“Pinnock’s Modern Geography and History” is a very neatly exe¬ 
cuted school-book, by a very indefatigable and intelligent compiler. 
To Mr. Pinnock belongs the merit of inventing those catechisms of 
science and general knowledge, which even a Lord Chancellor condc- 
.scended to read and to praise. Nothing more is necessary to be said 
to recommend his book in every quarter. 

“ My Early Days”—a book for children—is evidently written by a 
man of high talent and right feeling. The price is 2s. 6d., and therc- 
Ibre we shall attempt to give no analysis of the story; but w'C must 
present an extract. Tne hero of the tale, the child of a poor but con¬ 
tented Scotch minister, describes the school-master from whose lessons 
he first derived the rudiments of knowledge. The picture is a pleasing 
one:— 

“ Never did human fijjure harmonize more completely with a scene in 
still life, than the honest instructor of the children of Glen-0 with the place 
set apart as the sphere of his undisputed sovereignly. Master James hu'm- 
ing—or, as he was otiicially designated by all tlie country, the Master—was 
just the kind of man one would wish to meet in such a place. The school- 
house and he seemed formed for eacli other; both in their physiognomy and 
in their relative situations there seemed a strong resemblance. The master's 
years had left above fifty-five nolehes in lime’s calendar; but his long grey 
locks still retained traces of the curls of youth, and his cheek yet preserved 
a warm tone of colour, derived from temperate habits, good humour, and a 
sound constitution. He left Scotland, when a young man, with the prede¬ 
cessor of my father. By his own exertions he acquired a considerable share 
of education. His great aim and object was to become a clergyman; but 
even the very moderate means nece.ssary to complete a collegiate course m 
liis native country went far beyond bis resources, and he was necessitated 
to rank his early aspirations among the number of those things which God 
in his providence, has allotted not to be. Having a good voice, with a taste 
for sacred music, he united the duties of teacher and precentor ; and thus, 
in the exerci.ses of the Sabliath, his vocation placed him in a situation bear¬ 
ing a relation to the sacred office for which he had thirsted, similar to that 
possessed by the scene of his temporal labours in its local proximity to the 
house of prayer. 

“ It was the jiride of his heart that, with the exception of the time in¬ 
cluded in an illness of three weeks, his place in the church had not witnessed 
his absence for a single day during a period of tliirty years. There he was 
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—through hail and snow,—^in storm and sunshine; his countenance beam¬ 
ing with an expression of honest exultation, as if a seat in the Zion of his 
fathers amply repaid the scholastic labours of the bygone week. Many a 
day, for many a year, have I seen him seated at his desk, awaiting the com¬ 
ing of my father with rigid punctuality. In the memory of the oldest of 
the congregation, his dress on that occasion was invaiiably the same. A 
slate-coloured coat, with a single bieast,—a vest of black cloth,—velveteen 
breeches,—black stockings of a quality in accordance with the season,—a 
round hat, with a small crown and venerable brim,—and shoes ornamented 
with large plated buckles. A linen napkin, white as snow, lay before him, 
with which he ever wiped the dimness from his spectacles ere he commenced 
reading. I have the image of the Master at this moment before my eyes, 
with all the fulness and freshness of reality. I hear his clear and unbroken 
tones, unbroken to the last, raising th.- sacred song,—the mild melody of his 
native hills,—that rose wherever the persecutecl found shelter. The psal¬ 
mody is at an cud; he places the ho k’placidly before him. His whole 
depbrlment speaks the reverential feelings of the man who knows what an 
awful thing i1 is to commune with his Maker. He—but imagination car¬ 
ries me too far. The form of the Master has long since ceased lo occupy a 
place, upon earth. I’lie hallowed scene of his harmless triumphs is profaned 
and desolate. Even the sehool-house, whose gay ivy looked like youth with 
old age in its arms, is now a broken nun ; ‘ The place that once knew him 
knows him no more!’ 

“ His favourite study, I might say amusement, was astronomy. By per¬ 
severance he had attained a considerable knowledge of various branches of 
niathemalical science. Having presented an accurate survey ot the Glen-() 
estate to the father of its jiresent proprietor, the latter, not to he outdone m 
courtesy, gave him in return a pair of globes a small telescope. He was 
an unmarried man, and these, with a few choice, books, w'ere to him a wife 
and children. His family were very decorous, and they were rewarded with 
a ♦nil share of atlectioii. On the clear frosty nights, when tlic stars were 
bright, and the moon beautiful, he would gaze on tlie blue sky till the nip¬ 
ping airs ol midnight caused him to seek his bed, benumbed from his noctur¬ 
nal reveries. Notwithstanding the abstracted and unsocial nature of his 
meditations, he was a favourite everywhere. Without home or hearth, he 
divided hi-> time among such of his pupils’ parents as were m easy cwcurii- 
stances. There was no one more welcome to a scat at the farmer’s ingle 
than the Master, He was never at u loss for an entertaining story or a good- 
humoured jest; and liis presence danqied no man’s nieniment. Even the 
children anticipated liis visits with delight. He had ‘ borne his taculties so 
meek,’—had been ‘ so clear in his great office.’—that the mere cessation from 
his wonted kind familiarity was, to the young folks, a grievous punishment. 
It was a pleasant .sight when, on some ])aiticular occasion of festivity, there 
aiose an atl’ectionate contention about what family should have him at their 
fireside,—lo see the little party, who had the good foitunc lo secure his pro¬ 
mise, leading him liome m triumph. ” 

By way of contrast we will turn to “ A Treatise on the Cause and 
Cure of Hesitation of Speech, or Stanimcriiig, as discovered by Henry 
M'Connac, M.D,” Even here we shall find amusement—certainly 
instruction. The definition of stammering is very important towards 
the cure:— * 

“ I shall now proceed to the cause, which, in nine cases out of ten,—I 
think I may safely say, ninety-nine out of a hundred,-—is that which I am 
about to point out. Such causes however, besides, as are any ways influen¬ 
tial, I shall also notice in their proper order. 

“ The primary cause of psellismus, then, in common with that of many 
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other irregular or abnormal afFections, arises from the want of Itnowledge in 
the patient to put his orgjans in the proper train for executing the desired 
freedom of action; but the proximate cause in most cases arises from the 
patient endeavourins to utter wotds, or any other ma^iifestation of voice^ 
when the air in the lungs is exhaust^, and they are in a state of collapse, or 
nearly so. In this consists the discovery hitherto made by none, or if made 
not announced. The patient endeavours to speak when the lungs are 
empty, and cannot. Why ? because the organs of voice are not struck by 
the rushing current of air ; they do not vibrate; therefore voice or speech 
cannot take place, whatever position we put them and the organs of speech 
into ; for the organs of voice are one thing and the organs of speech are 
another, though commonly confounded ; we can utter a voice without speech 
or words, but not the latter without the former. In vain do we press down 
the keys of an organ—the many-toned tubes will not vibrate without the air 
rushing through them: so in vain do we place the chordae tendinae, and the 
muscles, and the membranes, and the bones of the air-tubes, an4i.of the 
mouth and the nose into a proper position ; words will not follow our efforts, 
anymore than they can issue from the moving lips of the voiceless phantoms 
of departed men, imagined by our ancestors. Yet the source of this voice¬ 
lessness has never been before conceived.” 

For the details of the method of surmounting this defect, which em¬ 
bitters the lives of many estimable persons, we refer to the book itself. 
The principle of cure is iluis defined;— 

“ The main thing to he attended to, and which, in fact, is the ground¬ 
work of the whole system of cure, is, to expire the breath strongly each time 
when attempting to speak, the lungs being previously filled to the utmost, or, 
in other words, to reverse the habit of stuttering, which is that of trying to 
speak without expiring any air.” 

We should have much regretted the circumstance had wc overlooked 
an unjiretending volume of poems, which will secure the admiration of 
those who love to watch the untrammelled efforts of early talent—■ 
occasionally deficient in judgment, formed, perliaps, upon a false 
model, and now and then iiii&takiiig quaintiiess for originality; hut 
still talent,—fervid, simple, and pure of heart. “Lyric Offerings, by 
S. Laman Blanchard,” shew that tlie germs of excellence are in the 
writer. This little book may not be popular (wc doubt whether the 
author de.sires popularity,) but there are many who will feel its value, 
though their praise may not be loud or profitable. 

The thought and the expression of the following sonnet appear to us 
beautiful:— 

Wishes of Youth. 

“ Gaily and greenly let my seasons run; 

And should the war-winds of the world uproot 
The sanctities of life, and its sweet fruit 
Cast forth as fuel for the fiery sun; 

The dews be turned to ice—fair days begun 
In peace wear out in pain, and sounds that suit 
Despair and discord keep Hope’s J;iarpstring mute; 

Still let me live as Love and Life were one: 

Still let me turn on earth a childlike gaze, 

And trust the whispered charities that bring 
Tidings of human truth; with inward praise 
Watch the weak motion of each common thing, 

And find it glorious—still let me raise 
On wintiy wrecks an altar to the Spring.’’ 
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“ The Life and Remains of Wilmot Wanridi, edited by his friend, 
Henry Vernon,** is a compound of meagre humour and mawkish sen¬ 
timentality, hatched by some fifth-rate imitator of Washington Irving. 
Why do people put these things in books?—Is not the “ Ladies 
Magazine” still in existence ?—^The following is, doubtless, an accurate 
picture of life of some sort:— 

“ Har^ Halworth was seated in the coffee-room of an inn awaiting the 
arrival of his sister by the coach. In due time the vehicle drew up, and was 
immediately surrounded, as usual, by a crowd of idlers, or persons in expec¬ 
tation of their friends. When Halworth appeared in the street, he was rather 
suiprised at seeing one of the officers standing with his head through the 
coach window, and, as it appeared, conversing with his sister. He turned 
out to be the very man whom I have just bgen describing to you, at that 
time a perfect stranger to Harry. The latter, on coming nearer to the coach, 
the officer accost his sister in a strain of the most impertinent famili¬ 
arity.—His blood rushed up in a moment! he held back a while to be fully 
assured of the fellow’s purpose, and heard Miss Halworth desire him ‘ to go 
about his business.’— 

“ ‘ But, my love,’ said he, ‘ my business is wilh you.' 

“ ‘ First of all, Sir,' said Harry, turning the dashing captain from the 
door of the coach by his collar—‘ first of all, Sir, you’ll settle matters with 
me. I am a fitter person for your insult than that lady, for I can resent it.’ 

“ ‘ D-n it,’ .said 4he warrior, ‘ here’s a fa-e-llow! And pray. Sir, 

who the devil are you ?’ 

“ ‘ One, who may prove a very devil, indeed, if you don’t instantly take 
yourself off. Come, Sir, march! or I’ll so soil your finery in that gutter, 
that your comrades won’t know you again.’ • 

“ ‘ I am a soldier—and—’ 

“ * So, I suppose, by your livery,’ said Harry, ‘ though, from your man- 
tiers, I very much question your right to the title.’ 

“ ‘You are an impertinent scoundrel, I think,’ said the man-o’-war; ‘ and, 
I trust, you do not imagine that I shall put up with your insolence.’ 

“ ‘You’d better,' said Harry; ‘it will be more easy to put up with than 
my resentment.’ 

“ ‘ Your resentment!’ exclaimed the other, fumbling for his card case. 

“‘Come, Sir,’ added Halworth, coolly, ‘take yourself off, while your 
epaulettes are on your shoulders. A little reflection will, I am sure, convince 
you ttiat you have done nothing worthy of a soldier by insulting a woman,' 

“ ‘ It is not my way,' said the son of Mars, ‘ to argue the matter in the 
open streets. Here is my card—you will be kind enough to favour me wilh 
your's.' 

“ ‘ I don't carry cards,’ said Harry, laughing; ‘ but if you wish to know 
my name, and place of abode. I’ll tell you: ray name is Henry Halworth, of 
Halworth Hall, close by.’ 

“ ‘ I shall remember, Sir—^here is my card; and you may shortly expect 
to hear from me.’ 

“ Halworth took the card from him, and instantly tearing it in pieces, threw 
the fragments into the kennel ‘ We dififer,’ said he, ‘ in our mode of settling 
disputes.’ • 

“ ‘ Then,’ replied the cgptain, ‘ I have but one alternative.’ 

“ ‘ I guess at your intention,’ said Harry: ‘ you mean to post my name up 
as that of a coward. Now, bark you, Sir. It is not in your power to hurt 
my reputation either as a man of honour or courage. I neither choose to 
subject myself to the fallacies of military custom, nor do I think that, by 
doing so I should give any proof of bravery. My life, Sir, is valuable to 
Others, and certainly of too much worth to be staked against your own. If 1 
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have done you wrong, seek legal redress. For my own part, I should as 
much object to trouble myself with a prosecution, as I now scorn to take 
advantage of that physical force which would enable me to shake the very 
soul out of you ? But you know that the weakness of youa* cause is equal to 
your ])ersonal imbecility.* 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said the other, interrupting him, ‘ we shall meet again—or, at 
least—’ 

“ Halworth's patience was now' exhausted. He seized Sullivain by the 
collar, and tlius concluded the conference. 

“ ‘ Know, then, Sir,—the lady whom you have insulted is my sister! she 
and her mother look up to me as to their only protector, 'i’ou shall not rob 
them of that protector, depend upon it. Any communication from you will 
be treated with contempt; and, if you cast the slightest imputation upon my 
courage, by G—d. Sir, I'll break every bone in your skin!’ " 

Such literature, as this must be popular. Every village has now its 
circulating library ;—and the milliners’girls acquire a most act*:’.ra^,e 
knowledge of the refinements of high society, through the medium of 
the numerous estimable productions that are given to the world for 
their especial edification. 

That valuable institution, the Literary Fund, has ii very sapient 
rule in the di.slrihution of its bounty—that no applicant for relief shall 
be eligible unless he has written a book. He may have laboured all 
his life for the periodical press, but unless he Iwve qualified himself by 
a poem, or u novel, or any other trash, duly published with a book¬ 
seller’s name, and all that, his claims are rejected. To become eligi¬ 
ble for the pensions which this society has to bestow, is probably the 
motive of many ingenious aspirants for rushing into print, not under 
the safe cover of anonymous magazining, hut boldly in the shape of 
individual foolscap or post octavos—with advertisements in the news¬ 
papers all about themselves. Perhaps, however, despair at never 
finding admission into a periodical, drives the unhappy people to this 
sort of exposure. There must be some extraordinary impulse to 
produce such books as Wilmot Warwick. 

In the absence of any thing readable in the books of the month, 
we turn to an interesting and valuable periodical. “ The Foreign Re¬ 
view” numbers amongst its contributors some men of splendid talents 
and acquirements, and it is edited with great judgment and industry. 
Its German literature a little inclines to mysticism, and naturally so ; 
but the mystics of this work are men of ability. We have pleasure in 
quoting a passage from an able article on Goethe, however we may 
dissent from some opinions of the writer:— 

“ At the present day, it would he difficult for us, satisfied, nay, sated to 
nausea, as we have been with the doctrines of .Sentimentality, to estimate 
the boundless interest which fFerter must have excited when first given to 
the world. It was then new in all senses; it was wonderful, yet wished for, 
both in its own country and in every other. The literature of Germany 
had a.s yet but partially awakened from its long torpor: deep learn¬ 
ing, deep reflection, have at no lime been wanting there; but the creative 
spirit had tor above a century been almost extinct. Of late, however, the 
Ramlers, Rabeners, Gellerts, had attained to no inconsiderable polish of 
.style; Klopstock's Messias had called forth the admiration, and perhaps still 
more the pride of the country, as a piece of art; a high entliusiasm was 
abroad i Lebrng had roused the miuds of men to a deeper and truer interest 
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in literature, had even decidedly begun to, introduce a heartier, warmer, 
and more expressive style. The Germans were on the .alert; in expectation, 
or at least m full readiness for some far bolder impulse; waiting for the 
Poet that might ^pealc to them from the heart to the heart. It was in 
Goethe that such a Poet was to be given them. 

“ Nay, the literature of other countries, placid, self-satisfied as they might 
seem, was in an equally expectant condition: everywhere, as in Germany, 
there was polish and languor, external glitter and internal vacuity; it was 
not fire but a picture of fire, at which no soul could be warmed. Literature 
had sunk from its former vocation: it no longer held the miiTor up to N ature; 
no longer reflected, in many-coloured expressive symbols, the actual passions, 
the hopes, sorrows, joys of living men ; but dwell m a remote conventional 
world, in Castles of Otranto, in Epigoniads and Leomdases. among clear, 
metallic heroes, and white, high, stainless beauties, in whom the drapery and 
elocution were nowise the least important qusdities. Men thought it right 
that the heart should swell into magnsniinity with Carartacus and Cato, and 
n»<»iHnto sorrow with many an Eliza and Adelaide; but the heart was in no 
haste either to swell or to melt. Some pulses of heroiesd sentiment, a few 
M«nalural tears might, with conscientious i-eaders, be actually squeezed forth 
on such occasions; but they came only from the surface of the mind; nay, 
had the conscientious man considered of the matter, he would have found 
that they ought not to have come at all. Our only English poet of the 
period was Goldsmith; a pure, clear, genuine spirit, had he been of depth or 
strength sufficient: his Vicar cf Wakefield remains the best of all modern 
Idyls ; but it is and was nothing more. And consider our leading writers ; 
consider the poetry of Gray, and the prose of Johnson. The first a labo¬ 
rious mosaic, through the hard stiff lineaments of which little life or true 
grace could be expected to look ; real feeling, and all freedom of expressing 
it, are sacrificed to pomp, to cold splendour* for vigour we have a certain 
mouthing veliemence, too elegant indeed to be tumicl, yet essentially foreign 
if) the hetu-t, and seen to extend no deeper than the mere voice and gestures. 
Were it not for his Letters, which are full of warm, exuberant power, we 
might almost doubt whether Gray was a man of genius ; nay, was a living 
man at all, and not rather some thousand times more cunningly devised poe¬ 
tical turning-loom than that of Swift's Philosophers in Laputa. Johnson’s 
prose i.s true, indeed, and sound, and full of practical sense; few men have 
.seen more clearly into the motives, the interests, the whole walk and conver¬ 
sation of the living busy world us it lay before him; but farther than this 
busy, and, to most of us, rather prosaic world, he seldom looked: his in¬ 
struction is for men of business, and in regard to matters ot business alone. 
Prudence is the highest vii-tue he can inculcate; and for that finer portion of 
our nature, that portion of it which belongs essentially to literature strictly 
so called; where our highest feelings, our best joys and keenest sorrows, our 
doubt, our love, our religion reside, he has no word to utter; no remedy, no 
counsel to give us in our straits ; or at most, if, like poor Boswell, the patient 
is importunate, will answer, ‘ My dear Sir, endeavour to clear your mind 
of Cant.’ 

Now this is fresh and vigorous writing, and does not iu the least 
inculcate that love of the ob.scure for its own sake, which belongs to 
the gentlemen who make a great parade of picking-up the crumbs of 
the (iennan school. • 

Whilst the fame of the venerable Goethe is increasing throughout 
Europe with his increasing years—whilst people of all sects and opi¬ 
nions are willing to do homage to the genius of the poet, without 
raking up the possible contradiction of his writings to this or that par¬ 
ticular mode of faith—England is debating whether the petty auUio« 
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rities of Westminster Abbey are right, or not, in refu^ng admittance 
to the monument of Byron. We are not about to institute a com¬ 
parison between the poet of Germany and of England j for we are 
ready to admit that Byron had not looked so profoundly into the 
hidden springs of the human mind as the author of “ Faust; " and 
will, probably, produce a less enduring influence upon the character of 
his age. But that Byron was a great writer—one who could depict 
external nature with a vividness and beauty unsurpassed by any of his 
contemporaries; and who had sounded the depths of ordinary 
passions—of passions which make up the existence of most human 
beings—of Love, of Hatred, of Ambition, of Revenge—with an 
almost unerring judgment, we shall as strenuously maintain. We are 
not insensible to the real glories of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
we hope that we can appreciate their proper powers as well as the most 
devoted of their admirers. But we cannot conceal from ourselvsx^ib« 
fact that their theories have led each of these gifted men into the most 
outrageous absurdities, and that they have each failed to seize upon 
the practical point of sympathy with the age in which they live. Scott 
and Byron have not fallen into this mistake. Their popularity has 
been unbounded; because they have written for the great family of 
mankind, whose thoughts and feelings are cast in pretty much the 
same mould ; and not for metaphysicians and pretenders to superior 
revelations of intellectual grandeur. Now, we are quite aware that 
there are people in the world, and some of those who profess to give 
a direction to the literature of the day, who will tell us that popularity 
is the very worst criterion of excellence; and that the novels of the author 
of “ Waverley," and the romances in verse of Byron, are worth nothing, 
because they treat of subjects which every man can feel and undei- 
stand, and are conversant with emotions which tire pretty widely 
scattered among mankind. They hate what they call “outside, super¬ 
ficial feelings;” they call the highest poetry “that which furnishes 
expressions for the greatest number of those operations in the human 
mind which are of the deepest kind; ” and with reference to Byron’s 
power, in particular, in its working upon their own minds, they say 
that “ men of genius, persons of really deep feeling, who could con¬ 
ceive all that Byron told them, and a good deal more besides, were per¬ 
fectly untouched ! ” Now, these “ men of genius,” who are always 
groping in a fog that they may magnify the commonest objects into 
vast proportions, and exaggerate the most ordinary feelings into 
mjslerious sympathies, hate every thing that is popular in literature, 
oecause a necessary condition of its popularity is that it should be in¬ 
telligible. We, on the contrary, are inclined to maintain that nothing 
ever really and permanently excellent was not popular, in the most 
extended sense of the word; and that no one who ever lived through 
many ages as a poet, could have built that reputation upon the 
applause of a few dreaming enthusiasts, who would hand down his 
merits a.s a sort of freemasonry secret, while all the rest of the world 
bad their own general objects of admiration without going into a 
“ tiled lodge ” to look for them. 

We have ventured these very unmystical remarks, because we per* 
fseive there is a spirh; abroad which, if it dared, would justify the 
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reported exclusion of Lord Byron s monument from Westminster Abbey, 
V'pon the principle that he was no poet! We leave these gentlemen to 
the support of the dogmas of their coterie; and proceed to the conside¬ 
ration of the question, whether Lord Byron, being the most popular 
and influential writer of his generation, has so violated the moral 
princi]iles by which society is held together, as to leave it in the power 
of a dignitary of the Church, invested with irresponsible Authority, to 
exclude his monument from that public edifice, where memorials of 
the most illustrious men of their times have been erected, without 
much regard to any principle but the admiration which they commanded 
amongst their contemporaries. 

We have been led to this s\ibject by a pamphlet before us, “ Syd¬ 
ney’s Letters to the Editor of the Courier, qji the reported exclusion 
of Loi’d Byvou’s monument from Westminster Abbey.” There is not 
m uch jf t' argument or of eloquence in these epistles ; but they contain 
a little commonplace rhetoric, which we dare say will help the cause 
of Lord Byron’s fame with some descriptions of persons. The writer* 
however, means well. We are not inclined to indulge in any vitu¬ 
peration against the Dean of Westminster for his determination to 
exclude Lord Byron’s monument from the aisles of the Abbey; but 
we would ask, ought such a power to rest in the hands of any indi¬ 
vidual ? The alleged crime of Lord Byron, we presume, is his irreli- 
gion. It would not be difficult to select from his writings passages 
which amply prove that he was not inditlerent to the majesty of the 
Creator, as exhibited in the glorious works of his creation by which 
we arc surrounded ; and we mean nothing fieterodox when we express 
our opinion, that there are parts iiiLoid Byron, more especially in the 
tli^fd canto of Childe Harold, which have a power of awakening more 
solemn and devotional feelings than we ever had the pleasure to hear 
culled forth by any t)f the churchmen of the present day, whose first 
duty is to arouse the mind from that insensibility into which it is too 
often plunged by the engrossing cares and pleasures of the world. 
We admit that Lord Byron was occasionally a scoffer; but we deny 
tliat he was an habitual one. He was a self-willed and imperfectly 
educated child of fortune; hi.s mind had not been disciplined in the 
school of humility ; he was accustomed to regard intellectual supre¬ 
macy as tlie one thing needful; and he naturally enough took up an 
opinion, from the books he read and from tiie society by which he was 
surrounded, that infidelity was a mark of talent. But he was not a 
systematic corrupter of the world ; and such was the constitution 
of his mind, that we a]>prehend, if he had not died young, an over 
implicit faith in most matters beyond the range of human reason 
would have marked the writings of liis later years. But all this is 
beside the question. Lord Byron was, in our view, the first and certainly 
the most popular poet ofhis day. His poptdawty still survives ; and we 
have little doubt that his wj;itings, however imperfect, will always hold a 
distinguished place in English literature. They may not occupy the 
highest place; but they will be read and remembered, when some of the 
men who have now niches in Westminster Abbey will be utterly for¬ 
gotten. We conscientiously believe that the evils of Lord Byron’s 
writings have been exaggerated, and that, in the main, they are more 
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capable of producing’ good to mankind than injury. His political 
aspirations are all on the side of freedom;—his private detesta¬ 
tions are generally levelled against hypocrisy and uncharitableness; 
and if he paints passions as they exist amongst <imankmd, he also 
shews—as every poet must shew, if he be true to nature, without 
straining after a mtSral —that passions, nourished and uncontrolled, 
lead to inevitable*Vretchedness and degradation. As, therefore, he was 
the first among a generation not unprolific of great men, we ask, what 
right has any individual to deny to him a record of the estimation in 
which he was held by his contemporaries? The monument sought to 
be erected, is a spontaneous tribute to his genius by alb classes of his 
countrymen. They seek to place his statue amongst the monuments 
of such men as Shakspe^re, Ben Jonson, Dryden. Gay, Butler, Gar¬ 
rick, Handel, and many others, who have not foUtid a place in West¬ 
minster Abbey for their zeal in the cause of piety, or bava_ 
excluded from thence through any suspicion of their irreligion; but 
who have in that plac^ memorials amongst the statesmen and nobles 
of the land, because they had earned a reputation as great as any 
statesmen or nobles, by their excellence in the particular walk of art 
which they dignified by the splendour of their genius. To some of 
these men, monuments >vere erected by their contemporaries; and of 
others, it was their fortune to he neglected by their own age, and to 
be honoured by those whb, by reflection and comparison, had learned 
to appreciate that high order of merit, which leaves enduring traces of 
its passage through the world. Was the question ever asked, if a vein 
of scepticism had been discovered "in the public works of these men ; or 
if their lives had been strifctly in accordance with the precepts of 
Christianity? Why then should a scrutiny like this he applied to ^he 
memory of Lord Byron ? Those who would honour that memory 
ask to raise a monument—not to the feeble and imprudent scoffer— 
but to the Poet, whose ihre merits far outweigh his occasional errors. 
A refusal, like the one w^ich is afiiTmed to have taken place, will have 
the inevitable consequence of separating, and widely, too, the literature 
of the country from the religion of the state; and if evidences of or¬ 
thodoxy are in future to be produced, before the Dean asd Chapter of 
Westminster or St. Paul’s will admit the memorial df 4 nation to its 
poets or its artists into their sixpenny raree-shows, the nation will 
build a Pantheon; and the very siiirit of resistance to what looks so 
like bigotry, will cause honours to be paid to men, whose principal 
claim to distinction will have been, that they strove to put down an 
inconsistent tyranny of opinion ;—a tyranny which, in its attempt to he 
exclusively Christian, forgets that charity forms one of the largest 
portions of Christian duty; and which neglects the solemn monition 
which proclaimed to all men-^-** Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
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OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Within seventeen months from the day on which the first stone of 
the London University was laid by the Duke of Sussex, that establish¬ 
ment has been opened. During the present month introductory lec¬ 
tures, of the most important and interesting nature, have been delivered 
to crowded auditories ; and nearly two hundred students have been 
registered on the books of the institution. 

This is a rapid consummation of the wishes of those persons who 
felt that it was a sorry distinction for the' largest, the wealthiest, and 
the most public-spirited city of the world, that she possessed no uni¬ 
versity or college, for the instruction of her*youth in sound learning; 
—that the vast bodies of young men who are either residents in 
Loi^don, or who resort hither for the purpose of professional studies in 
law and in medicine, and for the higher mercantile occupations be¬ 
longing to such a mart, had no means of keeping up their stock of 
scho(*l acquirements, or of enlarging their narrow range of elementary 
information, by. any other process than the expensive, and in many 
respects unsatisfactory one of private tuition. In defiance of every 
prejudice and misrepresentation,—at a period when there were great 
impediments to the raising a large capital, arising out of the peculiar 
circumstances of -the times—a few eminent individuals associated 
themselves together for this desirable purpose ; and the result of their 
labours is the Loudon University. Upon one point, the introduction 
of religious discipline into the system of instruction, there has been 
much controversy. The project of a new college exclusively for the 
members of the establishment hsMjf we think, settled the point as to 
the judicious determination of the founders of the London University; 
by satisfactorily proving that if any one form of religion be adopted, a 
particular foundation must be created for the reception of students em¬ 
bracing that form. The University of London lias a broader basis. 

On the 30th of September a special general meeting of proprietors 
was held at the University, lor the purpose of receiving a Report from 
the Council on the state of the building, and on the arrangements that 
had been made for, opening the classes on the first of October. It was 
then announced that the building was completed in all essential parti¬ 
culars, for the commencement of the intended system of education. 
It was quite impossible that any earlier period could have been antici- 
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pated, even by tlie most srm^uiiie and when wo look at whal lias 
been done—when nc view the larp^e and beautiful pile which has been 
erected—examine the interestinf>: musciinis of anatomy, natural his¬ 
tory, and the materia inedica, which have been a)really formed, as well 
as the unusually splendid collection of instruments in natural philo¬ 
sophy ;—when we see, further, the judicious arrangements which have 
been made in every department, and the precision and ease with which 
this new and cumbrous machinery already moves—we must be satis¬ 
fied that the spirit and intelligence which arranged the general plan, 
have been followed up by an unremitting industry and an unlimited 
vigilance in the execution of the details, which could only jiroceed 
from sound judgment working with enthusiastic zeal—a couihina- 
tion of qualities seldom'-secn in more perfect operation than in the 
leading men of the Council of the University. In the perfect maturing 
of the complicated details of this novel institution, and in a sinfwsful 
contest with the difficulties which must have arisen at every step over 
this untried ground, it would be difficult to point out the extent in 
which the Council have been assisted by their indefatigable warden, 
the judicious and persevering Leonard Horner. 

The first stone of the London University was laid on the 30lh April, 
1927, the design of Mr. Wilkins having been selected. In the present 
state of the building it would be difficult to form an accurate notion of 
the effect of the exterior ; for the wings are not yet commenced, and of 
the central part the portico is unfinished, and the dome not yet begun. 
But as far as we can judgij it will at once be elegant and imposing, and 
possessing a very ajipropriate simplicity, capable of producing a grand 
effect, not only from the omission of all petty ornament, but from the 
largeness of its parts. The portico of ten columns will, as it apiilars 
to us, be unequalled in magnificence by any building of the country. 

On the first of October, Mr, Charles Bell, the celebrated surgeon, 
had the honour (for he may well be proud of the distinclion) of 
delivering the first lecture within these walls. Tickets were issued to 
the proprietors from the University office, and Mr. Taylor, who has 
been appointed bookseller to tbc institution, and whose establislmient 
is close at hand in (lower-street, presented otlier tickets gratuitously 
to any respectable applicants. The lecture upon this occasion was given 
in the Lower ^sorth Theatre, a semicircular room, G.'i feet by .'SO. Tt 
contains ten rows of concentric seats, rising' with a gradual increase, 
and is capable of comfortably accommodating nearly .’iOt) [»crsoiis. 
On this occasion there were at least 800 persons present. After 
the lecture, it was announced by the warden, that the University was 
o])en to the inspection of visitors. Before we jn’oceed to any more 
particular allusion to the systeifi of instruction, we shall take this oppor¬ 
tunity which was presenterf for viewing the building, as the natuial 
point at which we may Offer a very brief description of those parts which 
have been completed, or are in a course Ov'’com|)lotion. 

At the entrance in Gower-street are two temporary lodges, on each 
side of which a broad footpath branches off to those portions of the 
building which are on the north and south sides of the portico. 
This, as well as the wings, as we before mentioned, is unfinished; 
and these unfinished areas are railed off^ so as to prevent any collision 
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between the students and workmen. The terniS norih and f-omli 
range are therefore used in s])eakiiig of that finished portion of tin* 
building of which ihe portico will form the centre, and the vestibule, to 
which the portico lcad.s, the connecting point. In the following out¬ 
line we shall avail ourselves of the very clear description of the building, 
presented to the Council, and published by Mr. Taylor. 

Upon entering the door of the north range, there is a room on 
each side of the j)assage, both of which are to be used as lecture 
rooms; they are each 46 feet by 24, with four windows, having six 
row's of seats, rising nine inches above each other; each seat here, as 
in the other lecture rooms, having a back and bciok board for the 
accommodation of the students, witn a raised platform for the professor 
in front. This centre passage leads into a paved cloister, 107 feet by 
23, agjfjropriated for exercise in the intervals between one lecture and 
another. 

Passing through the folding doors on the lefty leading out of this 
cloister, there is a lobby; and following the wall on the left hau<l, 
there are, 1st, the door by which the profe.ssor enters the north 
lecture room just described ; 2d, a private room for the professor of 
chemistry, fitted up for the reception of his nicer apparatus ; 3d, the 
jirofcssors’ common room ; 4th, a small room where the prolessors 
may see persons who call njion them. 

Descending the steps from the lobby, the first door on the right 
hand is that of the chemical laboratory, where the experiments lor 
the lectures will be prepared, and where stutfents will be received who 
arc to follow a course of practical chemistry. One door leads from the 
laboj-atory to a vatdt in the basement, which will contain the (udvaiiic 
Battery. Another door leads fnnn the laboratory into the lower 
north theatre, in which Mr. Bell delivered his lecture, and vvliose 
accommodations wc have alrea<ly noticed. The table of the lecturer 
contains a pneumatic trough and other accommodations ; and there are 
furnaces behind tlie lecturer, to be used occasionally in exjjcrinieiits 
during lecture. The students enter by one door, and go out by another, 
both placed in the higher part of the theatre. 

Opposite the door of the laboratory is the museum of materia mcdica, 
which the professor. Dr. Thomson, is tilling #'ith a collection for 
the illustration of his lectures; more complete, perhaps, than has 
hitherto been brought together in this department. 

A staircase from the lobby leads to the upper floor of the building. 
On the left-hand side of the first landing is a private room for the 
professor of anatomy, where the preparations for his lectures will he 
made, and be carried by the inner doenr into the upper north theatre 
This room is in dimensions, undin the arr&ngement of the scats, tlie 
same as the theatre below: it is better lighted than that room, having 
besides six windows in the oj^cumference, two large skylights. 

Returning to the staircase, there is opposite to the room of the jno 
fessor of anatomy, another apartment of the same dimensions, v.liieh 
will be applied to purposes connected with the medical school. 

By the centre door on this lauding is the entrance to the Museum ot 
Anatomy—a room 49 feet by 41 and 23i^ feet high, lighted by a large 
skylight and windows at one end, with a gallery round. A collection 

2F2 
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has already been made of anatomical preparations, amply sufBcient for 
the purposes of lecturing; most of which have been got up by Mr. 
Charles Bell, about 200 by Mr. Davis, and some Were purchased at 
the sale of Mr. Brookes’s Museum. In addition to the preparations is 
a valuable series of coloured delineations of morbid structure. 

On the landing immediately over that which leads to the museum of 
anatomy are two rooms ; that on the left is appropriated to the professor 
of surgery, that on the right to the professor of midwifery. The door 
to the gallery of the museum of anatomy is on this landing. 

The great door opposite to the window in the museum of anatomy 
leads to the museum of natural history, 120 feet by 50, with a gallery 
round. It is unfinished, u 

Next to the museum of natural history is the vestibule under the 
dome. This will form the chief entrance, the great door of the^f^tico 
leading into it. Standing in the centre of this vestibule, the whole 
extent of the building is seen; the museum of natural history being on 
one side, and the great library on tlie other. Beyond is the hall, 
which is 90 feet by 45, and 25J high. This is intended for public 
examinations and other meetings of ceremony. On each side of the 
vestibule there is a professor’s private room. 

The great library is of the same dimensions as the museum of natural 
history, and is also unfinished. 

At the south end of the building, and leading from the great library, 
is the small library, 41 ,feet by 22, with a gallery round. This is 
preparing for the reception of books, the Council having commenced 
the formation of the library by purchasing those works which are most 
wanted for the business of instruction. This room will receive about 
12,000 volumes. There is a small room adjoining for the use of the 
librarian. 

The door opposite the foot of this staircase leads to the south lecture 
room of the south range. These rooms arc similar in their size and 
arrangement to those on the north range. 

From these lecture rooms a passage leads to the lower vestibule, on 
each side of which there is a professor’s private room. 

In the south range there is a cloister corresponding with that in the 
north range; and at«the south end of it is a lobby, in which is the 
University office. At the foot of the staircase is the room of the clerk, 
and further on, a room for the meetings of the Council, and for the 
accommodation of the warden. Opposite to this room is an apartment, 
which it is intended to appropriate to the collections of the professors 
of botany, and of mineralogy and geology, A door from this room 
leads into the lower south thedire, which, in dimension^ and fitting up, 
is similar to the lower north theatre. 

Ascending the stairc&se to the upper floor, the rooms on each side 
of the first landing contain the apparatus for the lectures on natural 
philosophy and astronomy. This apparatus is in a style of splendour 
almost approaching to luxury. We shall more particularly describe it 
at a later stage of this article. A door from each room leads into the 
upper south Centre, which is in all respects similar to the upper north 
theatre, with the addition of a small gallery behind the lecturer, to be 
used in performing certain experiments. Brides the apparatus<rooms 
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on each side of the landing, there are two smaller rooms. Above these 
are three rooms, which are meant to contain models used in the lectures 
on the application t)f mechanical philosophy to the arts. 

Adjoining the south cloister there is a court, and on the south side 
of it is the staircase by which the students go to the theatres. On the 
north side of the court a door leads to two lecture rooms under the hall. 

Another staircase from this court leads to two apartments under the 
lecture rooms just described, which are intended as common rooms for 
the use of the students. 

In the area are the doors leading to the refreshment-rooms, a suite 
under the cloister, communicating with each other, and fitted up with 
tables and benches. Adjoining to the refreshment-rooms are apart¬ 
ments for the steward and housekeeper, and for the domestics of the 
estal;^Ui«hment. Under the vestibule are kitchens and other offices. 

Adjoining the north cloister there is a court, and on the north side of 
it is the door of the staircase by which the students enter to the theatres. 
Behind the theatres there is a long building, separated by a high wall 
from the court: this, together with several apartments in the basement 
under the theatre, is appropriated to that department of anatomical 
instruction which is more immediately under the direction of the 
demonstrator. 

Having thus given a very imperfect description of those parts of the 
building which are completed—we say imperfect, for all written ac¬ 
counts of architectural arrangement must be^imperfect without plans— 
we proceed to the introductory lectures, and shall, in some cases, 
accompany our notice of each with a brief statement of the system of 
instruction which the several professors have announced their intention 
of pursuing. 

Mr. Charles Bell is the Professor of Physiology and Surgery. His 
introductory lecture was on physiology;—touching, of course, very 
generally, on the great leading principles of that interesting branch of 
medical study. Delivering the first academical address within the 
walls of the new university, Mr. Bell very properly felt the necessity of 
entering somewhat at length upon the objects of the institution, and 
the peculiar duties of the students. He professed to speak only his 
individual sentiments:—but they are so excellent and appropriate that 
it is scarcely necessary to add they must be' in strict consonance with 
the sentiments of the Council. Wej shall notice a few of the most 
material points. 

The difficulties of forming a medical school in London were pointed 
out by the professor with great judgment. Upon a point like tlii.s, 
Mr. Bell speaks with the authority of dkperience. “ In colleges, such 
as have been instituted in former ages, the profe.ssors enjoy the advan¬ 
tages of independence and seclusion, and are l-emoved from the dis¬ 
traction of our busy world. • It is otherwise in London. Here profes¬ 
sional men are differently situated, and more activity is requisite, 
perhaps of a different kind, less contemplative or theoretical—more 
practical; and to maintain a distinguished place unceasing exertion is 
necessary. They are on an acclivity, or rather in a rushing stream, 
where they will be carried down if they do not endeavour to ascend. 
In the course of thirty years, 1 have seen the establishment of many 
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schools attempted; but it has always happened that the temptation of 
followinof a lucrative practice has far outweighed the desire of reputa¬ 
tion to be gained by teaching; and, consequently, ^ust when the pro¬ 
fessor became useful by the knowledge he was capable of communi¬ 
cating, he has withdrawn himself; and so the situation of a medical 
teacher, instead of being the highest, and entitling him who holds it 
to be consulted in cases of difficulty,—as being of th'e seniors of his 
profession—one who has withstood petty solicitations, and has ma¬ 
turely studied as well as practised,—it is xperely looked upon as a 
siluation introductory to business—one of expectancy, and to be occu¬ 
pied in rapid succession by young and inexperienced men. Let us hope, 
that, instead of this raflid succession, this University may be able to 
raise the professors of science to higher consideration, induce men of 
talents to prepare themselves for teaching, and to continue theiPTsublic 
labours to a liter period of life;’* 

It certainly will be of immense advantage if, in the London U Diversity, 
the business of teaching should be sufficiently lucrative and gratifying 
to every honourable ambition, to lead men of die greatest talents and 
acquirements to dedicate themselves almost exclusively to it. The 
professors (we speak particularly of the medical) are men of high 
practice and deserved reputation ; and, therefore, it may fairly be pre¬ 
sumed that, in engaging in these duties of instructing others, upon a 
larger scale, and with better opportunities of being useful, than pre¬ 
viously existed, they haverdedicated themselves to this service princi¬ 
pally through an ardent desire to be useful. We have no doubt that 
their substantial rewards (substantial in the common sense of worldly 
benefits) will amply compensate them for that large portion of t^ieir 
time which they must necessarily withdraw from their active en¬ 
gagements in society. But the disadvantages under which medical 
students have laboured, have not only arisen from the necessarily 
hurried character of their instruction, but from that feeling which has 
limited the instructor's care to a strictly professional superintendence. 
It was well observed by Mr. Bell that there can be no condition more 
solitary and neglected than that of a young man, who has come to 
London to pursue his studies, until he has formed his own society. 
The institution of the London University, were it only regarded with 
reference to this point, must be of incalculable advantage:—“ How 
different his condition here! Instead of the unnoticed privacy of his 
chamber, where there is nothing to give him the hope of distinction 
through study, or to gild his prospects,—and how prone is gehius to 
be distrustful of itself, and to add gloom to poverty and solitude,— 
here, he is watched with solicitude, not by his professors only, but by 
those able as willing to raise him to the distinction he shall deserve,— 
men of extensive influence, who have given abundant proofs of their 
desire to display thc^fair rewards of virtte, to foster genius, and to 
0]!)en, the prospects of the unfriended student.” There is something 
very touching in this, because it is perfectly true. Look at the solitary 
chambers of the law, or the cheerless lodgings of the medical student. 
They have, perhaps, no friends in this wide metropolis. There is the 
anatomical mortihig lecture fbr the one, and the formal terln-keeping 
for the other;—hud a great portion of time is rhady for abuse with each. 
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unless there be that hi^h dedication to knowledge, for its own sake, 
which is the compensatins^ happiness of only a few. To the majoriry 
this heavy step of^time brinies the desire for excitenients:—and then 
comes a longing for the theatre and the tavern, and all that hideous 
crowd of temptations which beset him who has no real pleasures to 
make him shun false ones. But let the student fill up his professional 
leisure by the acquisition of such knowledge as the London University 
offers to him at an easy rate—whether in languages or philosophy— 
and vice cannot find atiy ready entrance, because idleness is not there 
to throw open the portak 

The great advantage of the division of labour—the emulation—the 
comparison of thoughts, amongst the professors of such an establish¬ 
ment as the University of London, are well^ut by Mr. Bell. But the 
permanency of such an institution—the corporate character which it 
pos^ses—is also fruitful in benefits :—“ Great advantage and satisfac¬ 
tion result from a combination of learned men, each active in his own 
sphere, whilst all combine for the greater object, and that one so laudable 
and inspiring as the improvement of science and literature (for I deem 
the right teaching aUy department of science the surest way of im¬ 
proving it.) But, however much men feel the advantage and necessity 
of such combinations, they seldom combine unless drawn together by 
the tie of some regular establishment. One happy effect of this is, the 
uninterrupted progress of science ; for hitherto those who have taught 
in our schools, have had successors to their places, without successors 
to their information or their opinions. T«o often, those who succeed, 
attempt to depreciate the labours of their predecessors; but where the 
professors are united this cannot take place. The opinion and the 
modes of teaching are appreciated and remembered when the individual 
is lost, and the course of improvement rolls on unbroken from one age 
to another. In universities a posthumous reputation supplies the 
interval after the loss of a great man, till new men of authority arise. 
In ihe general body the excellence, whatever it may be, is perpetuated, 
because the society is permanent, and not fluctuating with the students.” 

Dr. Conolly, whose introdnetory lecture succeeded that of Mr. Bell, 
on the 2d of October, is Professor of the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases. His lecture has been published. It is written with great 
force and elegance; and embraces a vapety of general subjects 
of very considerable interest. Tolerant and philosophical in his 
opinions. Dr. Conolly at the same time distinctly contends that the 
pursuits of science have no natural tendency to unsettle the great 
principles of religious belief; and he inculcates this important doctrine 
with an earnestness which we are quite sure is from the heart:—“ It 
is, I hope, almost superfluous for me to explain that in making the 
observations I have done on the diligent employment of a medical 
student’s time, and on the devotion of all his faculties to his profession, 

I have not meant to entourage or excuse total neglect of more 
serious thoughts and occupations. God ^bid, gentlemen, that I 
should be supposed for a moment capable of joining in any hypocritical 
and odious cry, fn which the sacred name of religion is employed to 
promote political ends and worldly interests, to justify persecution, and 
to excite the wotst passions of men! But there is a religion which 
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makes men better; and so much of your employment will be among 
the works of the Almighty hand, and you will have so many opportu¬ 
nities of rightly estimating at the bed of the sick and the dying the 
true value of all mere worldly considerations, that I trust 1 may 
without impropriety beseech you, in the midst of your busy engage¬ 
ments, not to let your feelings be interested by these occupations in 
vain. Habitually engaged, as you will be, in doing good, I should 
wish you to be supported and directed in your exertions by an exalted 
sense of duty. This is the state of mind by which all the brightest 
characters in our profession were distinguished, and 1 pray that it may 
be yours. 

** As the'rules of the University leave you one day in the week (Satur¬ 
day) for the revision and •arrangement of your notes, and for proper 
relaxation, you will not be under the necessity of employing any part 
of Sunday in that manner. On that day, therefore, let all*^'our 
medical occupations be put aside*->your hospital attendance, or visits to 
arfy poor patients under your care, excepted. Attend the services of 
religion. Examine how you are passing your time. Review and 
regulate your thoughts ; and clear your minds of any animosities or 
discomposures which may have arisen during the week. Let the 
remainder of the day be passed in the perusal of esteemed authors, or 
in the society of wise and good associates. You will then not only 
not lose a day, but will actually gain time, by the refreshment of your 
minds; and % the acquisition of that serenity, the want of which is 
most unfavourable to menjalexertion, and which is never enjoyed 
except when tfe are quite at peace with ourselves.” 

Introductory lectures on Anatomy, by Mr. Pattison, and on Mid¬ 
wifery and the diseases of women and children, by Dr. Davis, wete 
delivered on the subsequent days of the week, in which the University 
opened. Mr. Pattison and Dr. Davis are each of the very highest 
eminence in their respective walks ; but any more particular mention 
of their lectures would here be out of place. On the lollowing Monday, 
Dr. Thomson gave the introductory lecture to his course of Materia 
Medica. This was an exceedingly interesting composition, not only to 
professional men, but to those who were unacquainted with the sub¬ 
ject ; for the professor not only gave a most minute and learned his¬ 
tory of the materia medica, but pointed out, in the most amusing 
manner, the delusions which had been practised on mankind in all ages, 
by empirical pretenders to the art of curing diseases. Dr. Thomson’s 
lectures were illustrated by the most beautiful drawings, upon a large 
scale; and by dried specimens of vegetable substances. We have 
already adverted to the splendid museum of the materia medica which 
the professor is forming at the University. We understand that this 
fine collection has been made entirely at the private cost of Dr. Thom¬ 
son ; and that the University has thus the benefit of the long experi¬ 
ence, judgment, and industry of their professor, in a manner which 
argutmT hlfi devotion tdMhe honourable career of imparting the valu- 
abhlrdnfbriii^tion by which he is distinguished. 

Dr. Edward Turner’s introductory lecture on Chemistry abundantly 
provetl the justice of the high character which had preceded him, as an 
instructor in this branch of science. Exceedingly clear and simple in 
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his statements—^perfectly ready and in|fenious in his experiments—he 
{rave assurance that his course would be one of the highest practical 
utility. The scale upon which he conducted his experiments was par¬ 
ticularly impressiv^; and highly calculated to convey instruction to 
every person, however distant, in his crowded audience. 

The lectures on Medical Jurisprudence of Dr. Gordon* Smith, will 
doubtless be highly valuable, from his very ingenious and accurate re¬ 
searches on this particular point, embracing, as it does, some of the 
very highest interests of society. The introductory lecture was delivered 
on the 22d of October. 

Dr. R. E. Grant is the Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoo¬ 
logy; and his course embraces every branch of this extensive subject. 
The specimens upon the table at the introductoiy lecture delivered on the 
23d, were highly curious ; and this discourse contained a great body 
of fact? of leading importance in the science-^perhaps, indeed, too 
much of detail for a discourse of a popular nature. There can be no 
doubt, however, of the great acquirements of Dr. Grant, in one of the 
most interesting departments both of medical and general study. 

The introductory lecture on English Language and Literature was 
delivered on the 24th, by the Rev. Thomas Dale. This professor is a 
poetical writer of considerable powers; and his lecture, in some de¬ 
gree, partook of the influence of his favourite pursuits. It was rather 
ornate and figurative j but, upon the whole, gave great evidence of high 
talents and acquirements. Whatever faultsi might be imputed to 
this discourse were clearly those belonging t^ the possession of intellec¬ 
tual riches. That Mr. Dale has sound and sober notions of the 
principles of composition, may be satisfactorily seen in the plan of 
ini^ruction which has been published by him, with the sanction of the 
Council. 

On the 27th and 28th of October, the Rev. Dr. Lardner delivered two 
introductory lectures on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, to most 
crowded theatres. The demand for tickets for the second lecture was 
so great, that the Council determined on asking Dr. Lardner to repeat 
it, for the public gratification. That on the first day was an exceed¬ 
ingly elegant and expressive discourse on the study of natural philo¬ 
sophy ; and the principles nhich Dr. Lardner illustrated on this 
occasion did equal credit to his ability as a philosophical professor, and 
his zeal as a Christian teacher. The principal object of the second 
lecture was to exhibit the uses of some of the beautiful apparatus 
which has been prepared for the University, with unprecedented care 
and expense. Some of the most interesting experiments in pneumatics, 
liydraiilics, and mechanics, were exhibited with the greatest precision, 
with instruments of very large dimensions; it being highly desirable, 
as the lecturer observed, to reach the memory by impressing the 
imagination. A considerable portion of the lecture was occupied by a 
highly inteiesting explanation of the construction of the steam-engine, 
through the novel medium of a large sectionil model, now first exhi¬ 
bited in public. The advantages of this ingenious method of showing 
the complicated parts of machinery are strikingly great; and we are 
quite sure that many persons present on this occasion derived a more 
accurate knowledge of the peculiarities of this machine, from Dr 
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Lardner s explanatory half-hour, than they would have acquired from 
a week’s examination of the most accurate plans. We first saw a sec¬ 
tional model employed, in the very instance of the ^team-engine, about 
three >ears since, at Hazelwood school, an establishment where every 
plan for makings knowledge familiar is invented or adapted witji a true 
spirit of philosophical perseverance. * 

The mode which Dr. Lardner proposes to employ, in adapting his 
instructions in natural philosophy to those who are wholly or partially 
ignorant of mathematics, and those who have a competent knowledge 
of the subject, is by having two distinct courses—both of which it is 
proposed should be attended by the higher students. 

We have thus very briefly sketched the general proceedings of the 
University up to the motnent almost of our publication. The introduc¬ 
tory lectures on the Italian, German, Roman, Greek, and Hebrew 
Languages and Literature, will be given during the next fortni^t; as 
well as those on Mathematics and English Law. The courses of each 
professor commence immediately after his introductory lectures; and 
these are, necessarily, confined to the students. Any one course may, 
however, be attended by persons who are not willing to go through a 
regular course of academical education. 

It has been stated that the University of Edinburgh had passed a 
resolution that they would not receive the certificates of the medical 
professors of the London University, because it has not a royal charter. 
This statement has been thus contradicted by authority. “ The certifi¬ 
cates of the professors of the University of London will have equal con¬ 
sideration with those of any of the lecturers at the London hospitals. 
By the ‘ Statuta Solennia de Doctoratus in Medicina Gradu in Aca¬ 
demia Edinburgena,’ no certificates of attendance on lectures are* re¬ 
ceived, as qualifying for examination, unless these have been delivered 
in an university which grants the medical degree. But these Statula 
have been irt* force many years. By the same Staiuta, four years' 
attendance upon the lectures in the university are necessary to qualify 
for examination; but students from any of the great London hospitals 
are allowed to graduate after three years of university study, and 
the same privilege will attach ft) the students of the University of 
London.” 

All circumstances considered, the opening of the University of 
London, has been so auspicious, that of its triumphant career no 
reasonable person can now entertain a doubt. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PAUPER-COLONIES 
OF HOLLAND. 

Amidst the party violence necessarily attending the unsettled state of 
the great question which renders Ireland tl?fe weakness instead of the 
strength of the empire, we are more than ever bound to turn our thoughts 
to those tneasures for ameliorating the condition of her people, which 
•wise and benevolent men from time to time propose. Every sugges¬ 
tion for improving the physical and intellectual condition of her 
peasantry ought to be listened to with candour, and canvassed with 
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diligence, especially at the present moment, because there is too much 
reason to apprehend that people of every mode of thinking upon the 
Catholic question aiie too much inclined to let thRt qufefetion absorb all 
other considerations. The removal of the enormous privations which 
the^ Irish people endure—the lifting them up, first, with regard to 
])hysical comforts ; and, secondly, as to morals and intelligence, which 
cannot well be cultivated amidst filth and starvation—this is the problem 
to be solved for that afflicted country; and her political tranquillity 
is mainly to be desired, as affording us time and temper to attend to 
this solution. Within the last year or two the objections which natu¬ 
rally prevailed against the introduction of a poor-rate into Ireland, have 
been materially weakened; and a pretty general opinion has grown up, 
that a statutory relief for the infirm, the sick, and the aged, ought In some 
degree *to be adopted. How far the experiment should extend to a 
compulsory provision “ for setting the poor to work,*' is a question^f 
gresit practical difficulty with regard to Ireland; and one which we 
will not undertake hastily or lightly to discuss. 

According to a statement in the Third Report of the Emigration 
Committee, there are nearly five millions of acres in Ireland that could 
be cultivated. Now, though we have not the documents frbm which 
the table annexed to that Report is given, and have doubts of its ac¬ 
curacy, as it states the surface of Scotland at about three hundred 
thousand acre;? more than that of Ireland, yet we are inclined to think, 
that the improvable acres in Ireland are stated under, and not over 
their real number. We are aware that no two of what are called the 
authorities are agreed about the extent of Ireland, and thus we are 
disposed to doubt them all; but still the quantity of Iknd .susceptible 
of cultivation is great, and the climate is favourable; and in these 
there might be found that immediate profitable occupation of the 
people which the country wants, as the very first step towards im¬ 
provement. We wish to avoid emigration; and had much rather do 
something at home—something that shall keep the people and make 
them useful. ** 

The experiment of cultivation at home has been tried, and tried 
with very great success by the Dutch—a people who have always been 
famed for their prudence, the judicious way in which they conducted 
their internal management, and the care that they have taken of their 
poor. There are at present lying before us, three separate accounts of 
the “ Pauper Colonies of Holland”—which are established upon lands 
naturally far worse than the average of the five millions of acres in 
Ireland. One of these accounts is in a volume by Mr,. Sadler, entitled 
“ Ireland, its Evils, and their Remediesanother is by a Member of 
“ the Highland Society of Scotlandand the third is by Mr. Jacob, 
the well-known reporter on the corn tradg. Without meaning to 
throw any doubt upon thg others, we shall abridge What we have to 
say from Mr. Jacob, because he gives his name, and because his ac¬ 
count is shorter, and, in our opinion, clearer tllan any of the others. 

Mr. Jacob’s observations have been published by “ the Society for 
improving the Condition of the Lower Order of Tenantry, and of the 
Labouring Population of Ireland and thOtigh the Committee of that 
Socifety have not yet published their report, dr even matured their 
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plan, it is probable that they may suggest, if not attempt, something 
similar to what has been effected in Holland. 

In the observations prefatory to the account, of the Dutch colo¬ 
nies, Mr. Jacob very successfully combats the objections that are 
usually made to the improvement of the poorer soils, both from ge¬ 
neral principles, and from practical cases. " 

Of late there have sprung up some very inveterate prejudices upon 
this subject. Ihey mainly originated witli the late Mr. Ricardo. But 
he looked only at the money value, the artificial value, of things ; and 
was not aware of that natural value which costs society nothing. Adam 
Smith set down the “ land and labour ” as the primary sources of 
wealth ; the moderns threw out the land altogether, and confined the 
value to the labour. Avnong other false conclusions to which this led 
them, was the doctrine that the cultivation of certain lands—that is, of 
l^ids that will not yield a certain return for the labour, and not bestowed 
upon them, is a loss, not comparatively, as measured by the other occupa¬ 
tions in which they who cultivate the land might be employed, but abso¬ 
lutely and in itself. Now, ?/ people can do better^ it is not prudent for 
them to cultivate bad land, or even good land, or in fact to do any thing 
but that which is better; but if they can do no better ^ then the plough¬ 
ing of the most arid waste in the kingdom, or even the scratching 
of it with their hands, if it will thereby yield them any produce, is not 
only advisable, but absolutely necessary. Some portions of almost 
every country, and some whole countries that are now the most pro¬ 
ductive and profitable, W(ve at one time complete deserts. In spite of 
the rights of commonage, and the bad effect of tithes, there are many 
acres of fiiis description in England; there are many more in S^cot- 
land; and the whole of Holland, and much of the north of Germany 
and the peninsula of Jutland, were originally barren sands, and have 
been brought to their present state by repeated cultivation, the first efforts 
’ of which were what these persons would have called unproductive. If 
there be any vegetable mould, however poor; if there be any stony matter 
in a state of division like sand ; if there even be the bare rock as a 
fiooring to lay soil upon—that is one element of fertility and produc¬ 
tion that costs nothing. One of the finest crops of potatoes, both as 
to quantity and quality, that ever we saw, was beside the huts of some 
fishermen on the coast of Loch Ailsh, on the west coast of Ross-shire ; 
they had been planted on the bare rock, and merely supplied with two 
layers of turf from a bog at some distance, one below the seed-sets, 
another over. The air is another important element of fertility—so 
very important that not one of the vegetable functions can be performed 
without it; and the air costs nothing. The rain and the dew, even the 
snow of winter, and the frost that pulverizes the clods, are all elements 
of fertility ; and they cost nothing. So also is the genial influence of 
the sun. In fact, if theVe be but room and climate, (and the latter 
may be wonderfully improved by cultivatioii,) we are in possession of 
all the essential natural elements of plenty, and human industry can 
supply the rest. 

Cultivation by cottagers has been very successfully employed in 
many parts of Scotland, not for the mere support of a local popula¬ 
tion, but with a view of bringing a large surplus ultimately into the 
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market. In some places, where the moor or waste, is of superior 
quality, and the climate good, the cottagers pay a rent from the begin¬ 
ning of their operations ; and, in some places, they are allowed some¬ 
thing annually to commence with, and are bound to bring so much soil 
into cultivation every year, till, at the expiration of a stipulated time, 
thejfpay rent. In one place in the north, this mode of cultivation was 
begun many years ago close by the shore; and the cottagers have 
moved gradually up the hill, leaving land behind them fit for being 
converted into large farms, while they have not only submitted to the 
removals, Jaut considered them as advantageous. The same system 
has been tried in Ireland, among others by Lord Palmerston, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Nimmo, the engineer; and, as far as we have been 
able to learn, the success has been complete. ^But we have somewhat 
digressed from our main subject. 

Of the Pauper Colonies, the one which Mr. Jacob selects for illus¬ 
tration is that of Frederick’s Oord. The originator of the scheme was 
General Van den Bosch. The general, while in the island of Java, 
had formed a connexion with a Chinese mandarin, whose skill in 
farming he had admired, and who had under him a colony of emigrant 
Chinese. This connexion turned out so well, that the general, on his 
return to Europe, was able to sell his estate for six times the original 
cost. Though the plau which the mandarin and his colony of emi¬ 
grants adopted in cultivating the Javanese estate be not mentioned, 
it is by no means improbable, that it was the same with that adopted in 
the Netherlands—only allowing for the difiq^ence of climate and pro¬ 
duce ; as General Van den Bosch could not cultivate his own estate in 
J ava to so much profit, till he entered into the arrangement with 
Tjun-hoeck, the mandarin. In justice, therefore, we ought to consider 
the plan as originally a Chinese, and not a Dutch one, though the 
Dutch have the merit of introducing it into Europe. General Van 
den Bosch laid before the King of the Netherlands a plan for a pau¬ 
per establishment, which at once met with the royal patronage. A 
public meeting was held at the Hague in 1818, and a Society of Bene¬ 
ficence formed, and two committees organized for its management. 
The first, or Committee of Beneficence, consists of twelve members,—or 
a president, two assistants or assessors, and nine members, one of 
whom acts as sejjretary. The president was appointed for life, the 
assessors annually, but capable of being re-elected ; and the president 
was Prince Frederick, the second son of the king. The members form 
four sub-committees: finance, instruction, correspondence, and general 
purposes; the first and second having each an assessor for chairman, 
and the others choosing their own. 

The second committee, or Committee of Superintendence, consists 
of twenty-four members, who elect their own president and secretary. 
This committee examines and audits the accounts, watches the expen¬ 
diture and operations of athe society, and directs the prosecution of 
those who do not conform to its regulations. 

Having received the sanction of the king, the society was recom¬ 
mended to all the local authorities, and soon found itself in possession 
of 5380^., obtained from more than 20,000 members. Having 
obtained funds, and made the necessary arrangements, the society 
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purchased the estate of Westerbech Sloot, on the east side of the 
Zuyder Zee, and not far from the town of Steen wyk. This estate cost 
them 4660Z.; and it contained from 1200 to 1300 acres, about 200 
of which was under a sort of culture, or covered'Vith bad wood, and 
the rest a mere heath. They let the cultivated land, about one-tenth of 
the whole; deepened the Aa, (which runs through the estate,) so that 
it is navigable for boats, and built store-houses, a school, and dwell¬ 
ings for about fifty-two families, of from six to eight persons each. 
Their operations were begun in September, 1818; by the 10th of No¬ 
vember the houses were ready; and the communes sent some poor 
families. 

The total expense of each family, in sterling money, was as follows:— 

£. g. d. 

Building each house.41 13 4 

Furniture and implements . . ..868 

Cloathing.12 10 0 

Two cows, or one cow and ten sheep . . 12 10 0 

Cultivation and seed, first year . . . 33 6 8 

Advances in provisions ' . . . .434 

Advances of other kinds . . . .434 

llax and wool to be spun . . . . 16 13 4 

Seven acres uncultivated land, net . .868 

Total establishment . £l41 13 4 

This estimate is between 22Z. and 23/. for each individual, and they 
are expected to repay it to the society in rent and labour, besides 
maintaining themselves, ift about sixteen years. Each allotment of 
seven acres is l^id out in a rectangle, having the house toward the road 
with one end, and the other reaching fifty feet into the allotment. The 
dwelling occupies the part next the road, then comes the barn, after that 
the stalls for the cattle, and behind these the reservoir for manure, in 
which every particle of vegetable and animal refuse is carefully made up 
into compost, with the heath and moss of the land; the preparation of 
this compost being one of the most essential of their labours. While under 
the society they are subjected to a kind of military regulation, all their 
work being done by the piece; they assemble at six in the morning in 
summer, and, even in winter, and those who do not answer to their 
names at the roll-call, get no wages for the day. When the labour of 
the day is over, each receives a ticket stating the amount of wages ; and 
for that he may procure food from the store at fixed rates. Those who 
are at first unable to support themselves get credit, but they must pay 
afterwards. The women spin, weave, and knit, at first from purchased 
wool and flax, but as soon as possible from the produce of their own 
flocks and fields. A day and a half’s work every week is allowed for the 
support of the sick, the infirm, and those who are not fit for labour ; 
and for this those who work are allowed one shilling per day in summer, 
and eightpence in the winter. The whole of the necessaries and ap¬ 
pointments are regularly inspected with military care, and such as have 
been ^wasteful are obliged to make good what they have destroyed. It 
will be bome in mind that the whole .stock out of which each family 
of seven or eight persons is to find support, and if they can, effect 
some savings, is the stock of 141/. 13«. 4c/.. and the seven acres of waste 
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land—not only waste land, but land which is of a description not the 
most susceptible of cultivation. The careful preparation of manure, 
the most remarkable feature in Chinese husbandry, is the grand re¬ 
source ; and the result is far from discouraging. We shall not give the 
details; but the following are the sums of produce and expenditure 
for one year:— 

Total produce ...... £47 15 0 

Expenses, including rent, (about r2«. an acre) 39 11 8 

Surplus each year.£8 3 4 

The desire of gain and the approbation of the superintendents are, 
in general, found to be sufficient stimuli both to industry and good 
conduct. When these are not enough, forfeiture of privileges, con¬ 
finement, and hard labour are resorted to. Tfiere are also badges of 
honour—medals of copper, silver and gold. Those who have the cop¬ 
per medal may leave the colony on Sundays without asking leave ; the 
silver is given to those who have made some savings, and they are al¬ 
lowed to go beyond the colony in the intervals of labour on working days; 
and when tfiey are entitled to the gold medal, by having shewn that 
they clear 20Z. 16s. 8d. a-year by their labour, they are free tenants, 
and released from all the regulations of the colony. These privi¬ 
leges may, however, be suspended for offences. 

In the course of seven years, from its first establishment, the colony 
of Frederick’s Oord, contained a population of 6778, including that of 
Omme Schanze, under a more rigid control, and among the number 
were 2174 orphans and foundlings. The totSl number forftiing all the 
colonies in Holland were stated to Mr. Jacob at 20,000, but he thinks 
it exaggerated: there were, however, 8000 in North Hollai^d. Every 
attention is paid to the education of the young; and, in a country 
which has been always remarkable for its good sense iu matters of 
religious opinion, and which, like Ireland, is, now that Flanders has 
been added to Holland, made up of Catholics and Protestants, it has, 
as Mr. Jacob remarks, “ 6em deemed wise to keep education apart 
from spiritual tuitionf —a wisdom which, if ever Ireland shall be 
blessed by the establishment of similar colonies, could not be too im¬ 
plicitly followed. 

And there are five millions of acres in Ireland, each of which is just 
as capable of supporting its human beings, and in sixteen years repay¬ 
ing the expense of putting them there, as those upon the wilderness of 
sand, peat, and heather, at Frederick’s Oord in Holland. Indeed they 
are a great deal more so; for very many of the Irish acres are of a 
quality capable of yielding a good evo}) without any previous manure; 
and few or none of them need be devoted to .so poor a grain-crop as 
rye—the only one which the Dutch colonists appear yet to have culti¬ 
vated to advantage. Ireland, too, has greatly the superiority in cli¬ 
mate—in every natural advantage. And there can be no doubt that 
the labouring Irish would work hard enough if they were once put 
under proper regulation. 

Here then are means of relief at hand, sufficiently ample to employ 
the whole of what is very improperly called the surplus population of 
Ireland (there can be no surplus population where tliere are five mil- 
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lion acres, out of about twenty that might be cultivated, but are not) ; 
and this is a relief which does not rest upon theory, but of which we have 
as clear a practical demonstration as can be obtained on any subject. 

Nor need the advantage be confined to Irehind. There are, ac¬ 
cording to the statement already quoted, four millions of acres in 
England and Wales that might be cultivated to advantage, and six 
millions of the same description in Scotland; so that, in the whole 
island of Britain, there are ten millions of available acres, and fifteen 
millions in the entire kingdom. With this fact on the one hand, and 
the successful experiment of the Dutch on the other, we speak, and 
write, and legislate about an excessive population, and send the people 
all over the world, at double the expense which, in colonies similar to 
those of Holland, woul^j make them independent at home. 

The people of Scotland might be, perhaps, left to manage matters 
as they please, because there, so far as we know, the able-bodied have 
not yet sent in a formal claim for charity. But' really, if there were 
such colonies in England, the advantages would be immense, both in 
saving to the public and in preserving the habits of the working 
classes. The amount of the poor-rate might then be diminished by 
more than one-half; and all the advantages of it might be secured 
without any of the evils. If those who were able to work and could 
not find employment were sent to the colony, the parish would be 
relieveil of the burden of all save the really necessitous ; and the pro¬ 
bability is that the number who cannot now find work would thereby 
be greatly diminished; the large sums now annually spent in litiga¬ 
tion, or in wheeling and 'countermarching paupers over the country, 
would be entirely saved, as the parties who are passed to their parishes 
are gener^ly able to work, and could be sent to the colony wWtout 
any expense. 

Even culprits might be employed at a profit to the public, as the 
delinquents are in many of the Dutch establishments, instead of idly 
treading the winds as they are now made to do at our tread*mills. 
On the subject of labour, some of our countrymen appear to have the 
most singular notions that ever entered into human heads. If we do 
not actually believe that men live upon labour and not upon food, we 
act as if that were our belief—which comes nearly to the same thing. 
That we may not injure the honest labourer, we direct that the labour 
of those whom we sentence to it as a punishment shall be of no profit; 
and we take the price of their maintenance and of the machinery that 
they waste in their idle drudgery out of the pockets of those who do 
labour; whereas, if we made the culprits do anything useful, the 
whole that they did would be, as compared with our system, a clear gain. 

If we had such colonies as a resource to meet the contingencies 
of those who were able to work, and our poor-rate freed from the 
Customary litigation and jobbing, our system of provision for the helpless 
and Ae unfortunate would be very nearly perfect; and if we could 
bring about both for Ireland, we should do more for her than if we 
were to spend a thousand years in political legislation. We hope that 
the society, to which we have alluded, will go on vigorously; they 
who wofud in any way thwart or retard their progress are not the 
friends eilibdr of Ireland or of England. 
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The result of the last harvest is a question of paramount importance 
et the present moment; and that tha people of England should be 
rightly informed upon it is, we think,'at once an act of justice and 
policy: we have so viewed this question, and we have proceeded in our 
investigation wiDi an anxious desire to state the whole case to them. 
But, while we conceal no fact within our knowledge, we shall not 
indulge in conjectures that are calculated to excite undue alarm. In 
an examination of this description, it will be recollected that the 
period in which we are writing is an early on^ for making accurate 
calculations regaiding the condition of the crops, because the corn is 
not generally threshed; but as portions of it have undergone that 
operation in every county, and as our researches have extended thris 
far, we deem ourselves fully competent now to enter upon a subject 
creating such intense public anxiety. We have received communica¬ 
tions from every part of the kingdom as to the productiveness of the 
corn already threshed, and that, we think, is a fair sample for our 
purpose, which is to give a general result without attempting minute 
details. This is the time also, when a statement like the present can 
be jiractically useful, by infusing caution in the consumption without 
]>roducing an excess of apprehension; for, at all events, whatever 
danger there may be as to a serious scarcity of corn, the period is com¬ 
paratively distant at which it will fie severely Iblt. 

For the purpose of simplifying the details that we have gone into 
for enabling us to form a judgment as to the quantity of wheat that 
will Ife wanting, by reason of the failure of the last harvest, we will 
take the amount required for the consumption of England at twelve 
millions of quarters. It may be a little more; certainly, we think not 
less, but we have no doubt this amount is sufficiently accurate for the 
object we have in view. Two millions of quarters are required for 
seed, out of this quantity, leaving the demand for human consumption 
at ten millions of quarters, or eighty millions,of bushels. The north 
of England is an exception to the general state of the crops, inasmuch 
as the harvest there has been favourable; therefore, we shall refer to 
that district presently, when we notice Scotland and Ireland, which 
present circumstances of a more favourable nature than those which 
we must previously attend to. It is remarkable, taken as a whole, that 
the deficiency does not vary in amount in different counties. In some 
instances it does vary materially, but they must be considered rather 
as exceptions to a general rule; for out of all the English counties, 
the northern ones excepted, we do not find above six in which we 
think the deficiency may not be taken at about one-fifth of a fair 
average crop, according to the most careful calculations that we can 
make. Some persons who htrve been instituting enquiries upon this 
subject make the deficiency as high as one-third; a great many more 
put it at one-fourth, among whom are some of the best-informed 
farmers; but upon the information that we have received from every 
county in the kingdom, we cannot make it average above one-fifth. |t 
must be remembered, that there is great difficulty in separating 
November, 1838. 2 G 
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enquiries of this nature from self-interested motives, and we have no 
doubt that the highest calculation is strongly tainted with them. We 
have made due allowance for. exaggerated statements Irom those 
parties upon whom we could not piRce implicit reliance. In a very 
few instances we have been obliged to receive the reports of such 
parties without getting their statements confirmed by those in whom 
we could confide. The counties that are exceptions to our calculation 
of one-fifth, are Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Kent, Worcester¬ 
shire, and Lincolnshire. Wiltshire appears to have suffered very 
extensively by reason of the inauspicious season; and the impatience 
of the farmers there to house their com greatly aggravated the evil. 
Indeed this impafienciP (a very natural weakness, we will allow) has 
grievously increased the evil in every county; but particularly in those 
where the weather has been most unfavourable : for in proportion to 
the untoward state of the weather has the anxiety to house the crop 
been apparent. In this county, we think, the deficiency cannot be 
rated at less than one-third. 

The difference in Kent, with reference to the high and low lands in 
that county, is extraordinary. In the fine dry soil, the crop, had it not 
been for the impatience of farmers, would have been a fair one; as it 
was, its deficiency did not exceed one-eighth : whilst in the low lands, 
in the neighbourhood of Faversham and in the district adjoining the 
river, as well as toward the Romney Marshes, the wheat was scarcely 
worth reaping in many instances, and did not yield above the half oi' 
an average crop. In VTorcestershire, the harvest for the most part was 
favourable, and from the calculations we have seen respecting this 
county, we should state the loss to be about one-eighth. ^ 

The low lands of Lincolnshire, in the consideration of which we must 
include a small portion of Cambridgeshire, aggravated to a large extent 
the deficiency in the former county, and, although not in the same pro¬ 
portion, that of the latter. The distinction between the two counties 
was this—-the harvest in Lincolnshire was generally bad, and the fenny 
district grievously increased the aggregate loss to the farmers in this 
county, reducing their amount of wheat to one half its usual quantity. 
In Cambridgeshire, on the contrary, in the drier parts of the county, the 
corn was fair both in quantity and quality: these two circumstances 
balanced the average for Cambridgeshire at about one-fourth. 

In Berkshire and Hampshire the crops suffered severely, and the 
farmers were particularly unfortunate in housing their corn. These 
counties have been especially noticed as regards their harvest this year. 
We have seen a variety of loose communications from them, all 
tending to shew the distressing diminution there would be in this dis¬ 
trict from an average crop; and therefore we entered upon our enquiries 
in it with great caution, and we certainly find that the most moderately 
computed loss upon the crop this year, as compared with an average 
one, rather exceeds one-third in the aBove counties. The exceptions 
that we have noticed, however, are very limited, and not sufficient to 
militate against the uniformity of the deficiency, inasmuch as the 
fliictuations in the excepted districts bring it, in some instances, above, 
and, in others, below the scale. 

Before we enter further upon that part of the question that imme- 
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diately belongs to consumption in the common acceptation of the 
term, we will diverge for a moment to notice the augmentation of the 
evil caused by the demand for seed-corn, amounting, as we have be¬ 
fore stated, to two millions of quarters. This is not taken into acco\mt 
by the public generally; and tew of those who calculate upon it, see 
the pressure of the demand to its full extent. The other branch of 
consumption may be diminished by prudence, llice, potatoes, and 
other articles, are good substitutes, in cases of necessity, for wheat; 
but for the purpose of sowing, an uncompromising demand of two 
millions of quarters of the best grain is required, which cannot be re¬ 
duced by any tbrethought, and which will admit of no substitute. The 
crop that averages two quarters to an acre must equally give its two 
millions of quarters for seed as that which produces in another year 
three quarters to an acre. It is diflicult at jjresent to see how the 
consumption for food is to be supplied, but that for seed materially 
increases the embarrassment. 

Upon the most moderate calculation, we fear that the deficiency in 
measure (we use the term in contradistinction to another deficit that 
we shall immediately have to notice) cannot be placed lower than at 
two millions of quarters; for it must be recollected tliat, in taking it at 
one-fifth, we have reduced it to the utmost limits that our information 
will admit of; and the balance of difference produced by the excepte<l 
counties has a tendency to increase it, because the greater proportion 
of their crops is over, rather than under, our scale. To this loss in 
measure must be added a loss in weight, inasmuch as the wheat of 
the present year does not produce the average weight when reduced to 
flour. This deficit that arises between the measure of wheat and 
weight of flour amounts, we apprehend, to 300,000 quarters. It varies 
of course, some grain yielding more, some less; but the whole will 
make up that sum, leaving a total diminution from an average crop 
of 2,300,000 quarters—an amount that was never imported in any 
one year. To this general remark as regards importation, there are 
facts to be added which we fear will tend to narrow materially arrivals 
of wheat from the continent. And first, an increased quantity of land 
is every year put out of tillage in Poland, and other parts of the con¬ 
tinent, in consequence of the English market being virtually closed 
against its produce. Secondly, the harvest has been for the most part 
a short one on the other side of the Channel, particularly in France; 
which country has drained the corn markets around her, as she has 
been importing foreign corn at a duty of four shillings per quarter. 
From this and other causes, Dantzie and the great depots of grain are 
by no means well supplied. In the last place, the Russian and Turkish 
war will probably increase the difficulties of this country in the way of 
obtaining corn. The blockade of the Dardanelles will send the Turks 
to markets where, as purchasers of wheat, they will more directly 
come in contact with us than Ithey would at Odessa, where they now 
cannot go, and which formerly was the place from which they largely 
supplied themselves; and the demand for wheat will be considerably 
increased in the East of Europe by reason of the military operations. 
Any attempt to form a calculation as to the quantity of wheat in thft 
hands of the English farmers would be futile; but from the best in- 
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formation that we can obtain, we believe it to be smaller than in most 
years. The amount of foreign wheat in bond is also low. On the 
first of September the quantity in Warehouse wa* 244,614 quarters. 

We now turn to circumstances of a less gloomy character than those 
we have been noticing, and we wish that it could be said that they 
were a set-off against them. In the northern counties the harvest has 
produced a fair average crop ; this is allowed universally. Scotland 
has also done the same; and Ireland will be enabled to render this 
island some assistance. The agriculture of Ireland is annually im¬ 
proving ; we are now receiving com from thence to some extent, and 
the late harvest has in no degree suffered there as in England. The 
potatoe crop is good., Barley is also an average one. The same re¬ 
mark applies to beans; all good substitutes for wheat in case of need. 
After this, we have to look to importation, which closes the catalogue 
of protecting circumstances. The amount of unemployed capital is 
now immense; so that as far as money goes England was never better 
prepared for a crisis like the present; but the question is, can the 
corn be bought on the continent ? We know that generally in times of 
scarcity grain does creep out of holes and comers in an extraordinary 
manner; but as regards this country, it is pretty clear that the harvest 
of 1827 was not a very productive one, and after what we Imve stated 
with regard to the continental harvests and transactions in corn, it 
would, we think, be extravagant to expect much above a million of 
quarters from importation, when it has seldom exceeded in any year a 
million and a half. ' 

We have heard it suggested, and by persons for whose opinion we 
entertain great respect, that high prices will bring foreign wheat freely 
into the English markets, and from quarters that have not geberally 
exported to any extent to this country. We wish it may be so; but we 
are not sanguine in this expectation, and for these reasons,—because 
there is a scarcity of corn on the continent; and because the great 
impetus given to importation would be the reduction of duty in this 
country to a nominal one, which we apprehend is not likely to occur 
till after Christmas; at which ])eriod the weather will interpose to pre¬ 
vent exportation to our shores in some instances, and in all, Uie value 
of grain in an almost universally deficient season like the present will 
become more apparent, and consequently will not, we think, be ex¬ 
ported to England, excepting at ruinously high prices, and under the 
certainty that it will not be wanted at home. We have no right to 
' calculate upon large importations even when the duty is nominal here, 
excepting under the circumstances we have noticed. We believe the 
late rise in prices at Mark-lane to have been merely speculative, and 
we shall probably see the price lower before Christmas; but no in¬ 
ference is to be drawn from that. The pressure, if it come, will be 
at a much later period, and a diminution of price in December will 
have the effect only of producing false hopes and keeping up the duty. 
We cannot expect foreign corn to come into our ports under existing 
circumstances, more or even so abundantly as in former years. 

At a period like the present, when we may naturally expect a decrease 
of the means by which the operative manufacturer and labourer em¬ 
ployed upon buildings or other works are enabled to obtain the neces- 
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saries of life, in consequence of an inclement season, or a diminished 
demand for manufactures for exportation, it is desirable that irritation 
should not be wantonly increased; but it is equally desirable that 
truths should be staffed with firmness and fairness. No one unfettered 
by prejudice can have read the statement that we have made regardinj^ 
the late harvest, without feeling deep apprehensions as to the condition 
of the country, respecting the first object of national importance—the 
quantity of corn iu it, and likely to be in it; and it must be obvious to 
those free to think upon the subject, that if a comparatively unrestricted 
commerce in the first necessary of life had been suffered to exist, that 
the present state of things would have been prevented. 

As to the general axiom that, under the present circumstances of 
the Empire, the agricultural interest is entitled to protection, we 
do not consider this to be the period for discussing the question 
—inasmuch as the prevailing principle of the land-owners, or, 
more correctly speaking, their terms are too uncompromising for a 
detailed investigation of the subject to be of any advantage in this 
place. Public opinion must bear down upon them more forcibly; 
which will at once have the effect of checking the arrogance of the 
aristocracy, and confirming the purpose of the Government; for at 
present it is met at every turn, whenever an endeavour is made to settle 
the question upon any thing like an equitable footing, by the inordinate 
demands of the landed interest, which can hold out threats calculated 
to make the stoutest ministerial heart fail. The Cabinet must get sup¬ 
port from without, before it can approach that point of just and fair 
arrangement that would extend advantages ^by infusing fresh indus¬ 
try and enterprise into every branch of commerce) to all classes in 
the fommunity, until the system of mercantile freedom becomes com¬ 
pletely developed. It is this object of uniform advantage that ought 
to be kept steadily in view when settling the Corn Trade, because in 
exact proportion to the attention paid to it will that period be hastened 
or retarded, at which distressingly high prices will cease, and that will 
shew the beneficial results of open commercial intercourse iu the 
clearest light, the trade in question being the great pivot upon whicli 
it would best work. It was this point that Mr. Grant shewed he was 
anxious to reach, throughout the whole of his speech in the last ses¬ 
sion, in introducing the Corn Laws. The trade to which these laws 
referred, ought to have been identified with, at least, if not leading, 
Mr. Huskisson’s measures. Sooner or later that must be the case, 
unless a total abandonment of them take place, which we cannot anti¬ 
cipate. The great desideratum is to bring that about at the earliest 
period, and with the mildest collision. To expect this to be effected 
without heart-burning, and bitter opposition, would be an Utopian wish; 
but an Qjhibition of national decision upon a question of no less im¬ 
portance than that involving the price and supply of the chief article of 
human subsistence, mixed up with other questions of great commer¬ 
cial importance, would defy*self-interest in its strongest holds. 

The Government will, we think, every day be the more in need of 
this popular demonstration, as the necessity of a change force.s itself 
more strongly upon it; for it should be borne in mind that, however 
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touch the former may temporize and hesitate to adopt liberal principleg, 
Tories in office and Tories out of office are at this time of day very 
different persons. With the latter, liberalism and treason are synony¬ 
mous ; and they ima{rine, or rather hope, that a little wholesome coer¬ 
cion will bring the people back to a proper sense of their duty, if the 
Government were not so tardy in applying it. But whatever may be 
the wishes of official Tories, if they even go the length of those which 
emanate from their irresponsible advisers, they see difficulties in the 
way of checking the spirit of the times that their more daring political 
associates (the knees-in-blood gentlemen) do not condescend to 
notice. These men are constantly goading the Government to attack 
liberalism, which is poison to them in all its branches, although some 
parts may be more especially under their anathemas ; but we doubt 
whether they entertain more inveteracy against an Irish Catholic than 
they do against education for an Englishman, or against the liberty 
that permits a merchant or a cotton-spinner to spend his 10,000/. a 
year as well as a lord of the soil. The ground is constantly giving 
way under them; every circumstance tells them that their politics and 
pretensions must yield to better feelings. This urges them the more 
tenaciously to make an appeal to the minister, who finds that, if the 
public mind be properly directed, he can no longer be a 'point d’appui 
to extravagantly unjust demands. Under these circumstances attention 
cannot be too often called to the state of our Corn Trade, beeaui: 
from thaU opinion will flow, and according to the strength of the 
current will an earlier or later alteration in it take place. 

The fallacy constantly' promulgated by land-owners is, that manu- 
fhetures are not identified as closely with the national weal as the land, 
and that they may remove. A more preposterous idea cannot be 
entertained. The fostering care which they have experienced here has 
rendered England the ft)cus of them. How could English manufac¬ 
turers compete with foreigners under the pressure of high wages and 
heavy taxation, if it were not for the facilities they receive here, which 
they could never expect to enjoy elsewhere ? The spirit of improve¬ 
ment that is in a manner indigenous to the English soil, and the com¬ 
petition consequent upon it, superinduces activity and enterprise, and 
are so many reasons for manufactures continuing here. This ought 
to give confidence to the agriculturists when they consider that they 
have such a body of customers for their produce, especially when prices 
are low; for in that case, although the wages of the operative manu¬ 
facturer are reduced, his means as a purchaser are increased. His 
wages are never raised in proportion to the highest point of prices, 
and they are never reduced to the lowest. Besides, the lowness of 
prices increases the number of persons in the market for agricultural 
produce, inasmuch as it diminishes the number of the unemployed. 

The effects of the restrictive statutes regarding the trade in corn, 
recoil dreadfully upon the land. They have produced a constant alter¬ 
nation of high and low prices. When the'' country has been under the 
influence of the former, wages have risen, and a diminished demand for 
goods by reason of their increased value has taken place, and agri¬ 
culturists, in many instances, must pay high prices, when the demand 
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for their produce is diminished in consequence of them. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, the effects of these laws recoil upon 
those they were intended to protect. In seasons of low prices, the 
depression among tla* owners and occupiers of land is more severe than 
among manufacturers at the alternate period. 

The taxation which agriculturists are subjected to is constantly put 
forth as an argument in favour of protection for them. If< however, 
they were well informed as to their own interest, they would know that 
they reimburse themselves from the consumer, be the taxes higher of 
lower; but, as they have false notions upon this subject, we will con¬ 
sider the question according to the view taken of it by agriculturists; 
and ask in what instance does the land pay an excess of taxation ?—In 
tithes, we will allow,—but, with this exception, ^heir imposts are lighter 
than any oilier part of the community. In the horse-duty—one of 
great importance, they are especially considered. In the poor-rates, 
by management, the farmers relieve themselves from wages materially, 
paying a portion of them out of those rates. The parochial concerns 
)f all agricultural village are usually conducted by two or three prin¬ 
cipal farmers, who regulate the scale of wages. The general plan is 
to give a labourer four, five, or six shillings per week less than the 
••'VS that would maintain his family, and pay him that sum out of 
. as parocliial relief; thereby incumbering all those rate- 

pi. oig parishioners, who do not employ agricultural labourers, with a 
I* ho., of their maintenance. The land-tax they pay in common with 
ui lax-paying subjects in the realm. They are exempted from win¬ 
dow-lights in the rooms in which they prepate their produce for sale. 
Witli regard to tithes, we would ask, do they not, in some shape or 
othen, almost universally fall upon the commercial interest ? Not in 
he same proportion, or so vexatiously, probably, but they still reach 
other classes ; as the history of city parishes, and that of many large 
towns that we could mention, testify. Another relief from taxation the 
land enjoys, is the non-payment of the legacy duty. No devise of 
land pays this impost, whilst personal property pays it at the rate of 
one to ten per cent. Connected with this tax there is a curious anec¬ 
dote, shewing the dismterestedness ol’ landed jiroprietors. When Mr. 
Pitt first entertained the idea of laying a duty on legacies, he sent for 
u leading bank-director, and another individual, an eminent banker ia 
the city, and stated his intention Jo them; at the same time observing, 
that it was a tax that he did not wish to impose, from several consi¬ 
derations, but the pressing necessities of the country left him no alter¬ 
native. These gentlemen instantly assented to the proposition of the 
minister, at the same time saying, that, of course, landed as well as 
personal property was to be liable to the tax. Mr. Pitt replied, that 
was his intention ultimately ; but as it would require a more compli¬ 
cated bill to include devises of land, he intended for the present to 
make the operation apply only to personal property, but in the next 
session of parliament a bill Should be introduced applying to land also. 
When the gentlemen who had originally been sent for by Mr. Pitt per¬ 
ceived that he did not bring in the bill in question according to his 
promise, they called upon Mm, and asked him to redeem his pledge to 
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them. The answer of the minister was this:—“I find that I could 
not carry such a bill through the House of Lords, as the one I pro¬ 
mised to introduce into the Commons; the law, therefore, must re¬ 
main as it is ^ *» 

Their interest being ill understood by agriculturists, has caused 
them to set up claims injurious to their own, and every other class of 
the community. Circumstances, however, we think, are in rapid pro¬ 
gress to force landed proprietors into a more wholesome system. 
Upon what principle are they to expect high prices, when the merchant 
and manufacturer are contented with the lowest scale of profits ?—a 
steady return of which, without alternation, is the desideratum^ whe¬ 
ther capital be invested in agriculture or commerce. We hope, and 
believe, that the course of events will, at no distant period, produce it, 
and when it arrives, tHat there will be more sympathy between the 
trading and landed interests. 


THE LAST DAY OP THE YEAR IN VIENNA. 

To “ welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” is so universal 
an instinct among the human race, that it can lead us to rejoice over 
the loss of an integral jiorlion of our very existence, and to hail tlie 
dawning sun of a new jear, forgetful that its main object is to light 
the pilgrims of the earth “ their way to dusty death.” 

In London, thanks to parliaments and fox-hunters, who have intro¬ 
duced a new style into the fashionable calendar, New year’s day is left 
to mere plebeian celebration; but, on the continent, it still remains 
the first signal for the renewal of social intercourse,—the harbinger of 
the gaieties of the Carnival,—the rallying point for dismembered fami¬ 
lies. Under its magnetic influence, the absent return,—the frugal wax 
generous,—the reserved open their hearts,—and luUi quanti —their 
houses! Woe to the female form which does not on that day prove 
the powers of some new adornment,—and woe to the sovpira?it who 
neglects the occasion of doing rich and fitting homage to its antece¬ 
dent attractions! L*ami dc la mai$on who wishes to secure himself 
an appetizing perspective of future dinners, mu.st not omit to repay 
^he luxuries of the past by an d compte of sugar plums and gilt 
paper on the eventful day “ d, Strenna consacre and the “ step- 
dames and dowagers, who wither out a young man’s revenue” by 
their obstinate adherence to the possession of many happy new years, 
must be duly propitiated by liberal sacrifices on the very altar which 
Irenders their worship hateful. 

I have more than once witnessed the excitement produced in France 
by the arrival of h jour des etrennes. I have seen elderly gentlemen 
in lull costume,—buckles, silk stockings, and pigtails,—simper the live¬ 
long day from house to house, with the comet et compliment dtusage. 
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I have seen bonbons distributed in the service, and under the influence 
of every passion; for love, vanity, and ambition, contribute in equal 
shares to the debit of the Rue des Lombards. Nay, it is said that 
diahlotins to the wMe of “ mon chef," and Polichinelles m sucre to the 
progeny of “ notre digne protecteur" have been a source of advance¬ 
ment to more than one member of the buraucratie de Paris. 

But Ihe acknowledged, the almost boasted levity of the French 
character renders these inconsistencies a matter of little mftrvel. 
Among the Germans,—the sober, undemonstrative, deliberate Ger¬ 
mans,—I was surprised to find the Neu Jahr a festival of equal 
importance, and commemorated with almost equal frivolity. Anxious 
to note every variation of popular character, I mingled on the last day 
of the year with the idlers of the Graben, whj^h is the Bond-street or 
Mue Vivienne of Vienna. 

Wliat cheerful faces met me at every step! What a gay appear¬ 
ance every shop had assumed to entice the wary and to min tlie gene¬ 
rous ! The porcelain, rivalling that of Sdvres,—the millinery affecting 
to be an importation from the banks of the Seine,—the varnished 
wares of Nuremberg,—the delicate carvings of Bercbtolsgaden,—the 
lackered saints of Augsburg, enchased in fillagree,—put forth in turn 
their daintiest allurements. It appeared, however, to my casual ob¬ 
servation, that the character of the purchasers,—of the frequenters of 
the galanterie shops, differed materially from that of the coureurs des 
boutiques in Paris. There is more frankness, more simple plain-deal¬ 
ing worthiness, more loyaute, about an untravelled German, than I 
liavc found in the native of any other continental country ; and the 
spirit which dictated such purchases as fell under my observation 
wag, without exception, that of aftectionate good will. The utility of 
the objects selected,—the taste of the intended possessor, were con¬ 
sulted in preference to that passion for display which is so gene- 
rally-actuating a motive with the French. 

1 will not certify, however, that coloured paper and gilding,— or- 
mouluoLwA mother-of-pearl—wreaths of Lilliputian roses,—comestibles 
of papier-mache, and fruit of plaster of Paris, not intended to be 
mache at all,—had not their share of amateurs. But the crowd was 
more than equally distributed in the Niederlagen of the venders of 
Meerschaum pipes, whose transient and dazzling brightness might 
still farther tax the well-worn simile of maiden fume,—where the rich 
amber tubes, studded with blue enamel, afford objects of no niggardly 
interest. Bohemian pearls, whose size and lustre cornpensate for 
their want of oriental regularity,—garnets from the same rich land,— 
opals, chrysophrases and turquoises from Hungary, as well as the 
glittering topazes of Silesia, were not less in request. The eternal 
almanacks of every literary city or village of the empire (ow diahle. Its 
belles lettres vont-elles se nicher!) —Uranias, Mnemosynes, Aurora.s, 
appeared to attract only the petite-maUrme and the sentimental 
university-student; while the painted cards exhibited in thousands in 
the same shops, whose transpositions usually illustrate some far-fetched 
specimen of German pleasantry, afford a cheap resource to those 
economists whose friends are enriched with a numerous offspring. 
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To myself, as a stranger in tlie land, the purchasers themselves were 
objects of stronger interest than those articles heaped before them on 
the counters. On that day, all ranks became inevitably united. The 
high and puissant Princess of Hungary, preceded by a gorgeous 
Heiduke, descends from a splendid carriage, of which the coachman is 
enveloped in the richest furs of Siberia, and the hussar behind is glit¬ 
tering with embroidery, at the door of the same warehouse to which 
the simple Bauer’-mddchen, the peasant girl of the fFtener-wald, clad 
in an ample scarlet petticoat and towering gold cap, brings her well- 
hoarded florin. In the strife between extortion and frugality, you 
hear the guttural patois of the Faubourg contrasted with the mincing 
affectation of the Saxon dialect; nay—^for Austria extends her “ leaden 
mace" over many tongiv?s and many nations,—you may hear on one 
side the softest accents of the lingua Toscana, and on the other the less 
polished, but equally musical language of Sclavonia. The dark-browed 
Jew in his furry tunic, apparently escaped from one of Rembrandt’s 
pictures, mingles with the excited crowd in hopes of securing a bar¬ 
gain ; the Greek’s high cap is seen above the sea of heads ; and the 
scowling Turk turns hastily away as the plan of Navarin greets him 
among the splendid engravings in Artaria’s window. There, too, 
stands the chartered mendicants,—the wild Slavack from the moun¬ 
tains, with his coarse but picturesque white woollen draperies, and his 
long matted hair escaping from under his broad-flapped hat; who, 
despite his wretchedness, looks down with scorn upon the ragged 
Zingaros the Paria of Hungary, whose appeal to the charity of passen¬ 
gers is as loud and ferverit as starvation can make it. 

These, however, are objects which may be found on the same spot 
every day in the year; it is only on the last, that a spirit of univf*,rsal 
animation sparkles upon every countenance, and heightens every voice 
into exclamation. The murmur of the crowded street deepens till it 
resembles the roar of a stormy sea ; and the loud laugh of the merry 
girl, who is coaxing a parsimonious grandmother at my side, becomes 
lost ill the general confusion. To escape from the din of the motley 
throng, I direct my steps towards the now deserted bastions. 

How unexpected—how glorious a spectacle greets me on my ascent! 
The last sun of 1827 is setting clear and brilliant, and magnificent as 
a king who abdicates his throne in the splendour of his pride. The 
Vienne is pouring its tributary waters into the Danube like a stream of 
radiant lava. The cupola of St. Carl looks like a crown of glory, and 
^he numerous spires of the Vorstadt seem tipped with fire. Beyond, 
the distant mountains, receding far in the horizon, appear obscured by 
a veil of gold ; and, over all, the glowing sky shines as though half its 
secret glories were revealed for a moment! 

But those mountains, melting in the clouds,—that mighty stream, 
which flows at their feef,— yonder busy crowd, stretching far away in 
the distance,—they are not of my country,—they are not of my race! 
Their waters are waters of bitterness to me ; and “ I have no part in 
them or theirs." But why should I speak of this ?—■To‘»day Is a season 
of rejoicing; and those who have words of grief or wisdom to unfold, 
must speak with a still small voice, or defer them for a 
jour, lejour I 
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THE NARRATIVE OP A CONVICT. 

[We have received thi following article, exactly as it is printed, by the post. 
The post-mark is Wivelscorabe; and that, and the signature J. W., are all 
we know of whence or from whom it comes. The story strikes us, how¬ 
ever, as so manifestly carrying tlie impress of reality on its face# and 
is told with so much simple interest, that, notwithstanding our inability 
ourselves to vouch for its authenticity, we think we cannot do bettor than 
lay it before our readers.] 

The following Narrative was given by Thomas Williams, of Bamp- 
ton, who was apprehended for being at large in the country, after 
having been transported to New South Wales« but who produced his 
discharge and pardon. 

“ November, 1825. 

“ I was sentenced to transportation for life, having been convicted 
of a capital felony (sheep stealing), at the Taunton Assizes, in 1825. 
I sailed for New South Wales in the Medway transport, Capt. Wight, 
and upon my arrival at Sidney, as I had been all my life employed in 
the farming business, I was sent about forty miles up the country, to 
take charge of about fifteen hundred sheep, belonging to a gentleman, 
who was a magistrate, of the name of Lawrence. 

“ Just before I arrived, great depredations had been committed by 
some runaway convicts, who had formed themselves into a gang of 
ten men; they were the terror of all the country—they were armed 
with muskets, pistols, and swords, and madS no scruple# if the least 
resistance was offered to their plunder, to murder a whole family. A 
protjamation had been issued by the Governor, offering a reward of 
one hundred guineas, and a free pardon, to any convict who assisted, or 
was instrumental in taking either of these men, dead or alive; and my 
master had told me to keep a good look out for them, because my 
situation was near their haunts. 

The place to which I was sent to live was the most lonely and 
dismal one I ever saw in my life. I lived in a rude hut, almost in 
the midst of a wood, and without a chance of seeing a fellow-creature 
for weeks together. I had my allowance of flour, tea, and other com¬ 
mon necessaries sent to me once a- month—all the animal food I had 
was mutton, which I killed as I wanted it; I had no other instrument 
of defence than a hook. In this lonely state I used to think upon my 
wife and children in England, until I was almost mad—death itself 
would have been welcome to me; and I determined to risk my life in 
endeavouring to take one of these ‘ bush-rangers,’ whenever I could 
get an opportunity. In the season of sheep-shearing the shepherds 
were collected together from their different stations, and travelled from 
one flock of sheep to another to shear them. About two months after 
my being upon my station, the sheep-shearing took place, and six 
other men with me went to shear the different flocks. As we were 
returning, we met by accident with the bush-rangers ; and never did I 
see such a set of terrible fellows : they were all armed with guns and 
pistols, and as soon as they saw us they said W^ must go to a neigh¬ 
bouring farm with them, which they forced us to do. The farmer and 
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his son and children were obliged to give up all they possessed to these 
devils, who kicked and drove them about in search of what they 
wanted, and threatened to shoot the farmer ifhe offered to murmur at 
what they did. They ate and drank and carried Sway whatever they 
liked. After we had left this farm they let us go our way again, but 
told us if ever we mentioned that we had seen them, or gave any in¬ 
formation about them, they would surely kill us. I had an opportu¬ 
nity of knowing them well during this meeting, and could have identi¬ 
fied either of them again. 

“ A few days after this, one of my companions, who lived near a 
station where some military were quartered, gave information of his 
having seen the men; and, in consequence of such information, the 
bush-rangers were surpjdsed on the banks of a river, where they were 
resting themselves, by a party of soldiers, and eight of them out of 
the ten were either killed or taken prisoners. The other two escaped 
by swimming, but lost their fire-arms. My fellow-servant, who gave the 
information, received the hundred guineas, and his free pardon. About 
a fortnight after this, I was one morning surprised by the appearance of 
a man, who came creeping cautiously out of the wood near my hut. 
When he saw me, he asked me, in a most submissive manner, if I 
would give him something to eat, as he was very hungry, and had not 
had any food for two days. 1 did not immediately recognize him as 
one of the bush-rangers, as he was so much altered, but I told him 1 
would give him some meat, ifhe would go with me into my hut ; this 
he refused to do, and I went and brought him some mutton from my 
hut. After he had the nteat, he asked me if I knew the names of the 
bushmen who had been taken. 1 said 1 did not know the names of 
those who had been taken, but that the two men who had escv^ped 
were called Richard Donne and Michael Cody. The man said, my 
name is Michael Cody—have you seen any thing of Donne? 1 said 
I had not; but very soon afterwards, whilst Cody and I were talking, 
we heard a whistle ; upon which Cody started and said, that is 
Donne’s whistle, and he returned it, when Donne came out of the 
wood, and he and Cody met. Being then two to one, their conduct 
was quite changed. Donne had a pistol and a sword; they ordered 
me to give them what mutton I had killed, and I was obliged to com¬ 
ply. They then said they should call on me again on the following 
day, and told me to kill a sheep to have ready for them when they 
came. As there were several detachments of military upon the look 
^ out for these men, I went in the evening in search of them, but I 
could not find them. 

“ On the following day the bush-rangers did not come according to 
their appointment, but the day after Michael Cody came alone. He 
asked me if I had seen Donne; he said he expected him every minute, 
as he had fixed to meet him there. In the mean time Cody desired 
me to get ready some mutton-chops. I had made up my mind, as I 
said before, to risk my life to get my liberty. When I first saw Cody, 
I resolved to make an attempt to take him, though he was a much 
stronger man than I am. I now began to think that this, perhaps, 
was the only opportunity I might have—^but still Donne might come 
to his assistance; and then 1 knew that my life was gone. However, 
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I now thought upon my wife and children in England, and I made up 
my mind. When Cody therefore desired me to make up a fire to fry 
his mutton-chops, I went out for some wood and brought in with it a 
strong cord which I threw down carelessly on the floor. Cody waited 
a long time for his companion, but he did not come—the chops were 
ready, and I placed them before Cody, and he began his meal. He 
asked me to put a kettle of water on the fire to make him some tea.—- 
When the tea-kettle boiled I was at some distance from it, and Cody 
being nearer I desired him to take it olFthe fire. He rose from his seat 
and stooped to take off the kettle—as he was in the act of doing so, I 
came s»iddenly behind him and struck him with my fist with all my 
force behind the ear—he fell ftrrward with his head against the rough 
stones of the wall of my hut, and ! got upon bim and struck him three 
or four blows more on the head. We struggled a long time together, 
and once I really thought he would have mastered me, but at length 
I got the better of him. I got my cord and bound his hands behind 
him, and his feet tied to his hands. My greatest fear had been all 
throiigli the struggle that Donne might arrive, and then I knew that 
my doom would have been settled. 

“ I never felt myself so free as when I found myself in the open 
country on my way to a farmer’s house, about five or six miles distant, 
where I knew I could gain assistance, for there were four or five able- 
bodied men, who had fire-arms. I soon got there, and three of them 
took their arms and came back with me. We found Cody still lying 
on the floor—he had bled a great deal from the wound he received in 
his forehead when I first struck him, but fie would soon have gained 
his liberty if we had not come. He was now secured and taken away 
tef the military station—tried, convicted, and executed. 

“ It was said that these bush-rangers had murdered upwards of one 
hundred and fifty innocent people, besides plundering, burning, and 
destroying property to an immense amount. I received from the 
Government one hundred guineas and my free pardon, and I returned 
to England in the same ship that took me out. If 1 had remained iii 
New South Wales I miglit have had a large allotment of land, and I 
could have reaped much greater advantage from the exploit than I 
did. Cody had been distinguished as the most daring as well as the 
most cruel of all these outlaws, and his name was a terror to all the 
country settlers. He had been the leader of the gang, and if he had 
not been taken there is no doubt he would have fbrmed another party. 
The inhabitants, therefore, would have rewarded rne liberally if I had 
applied to them, but I thought of my home, and I was in a great haste 
to see it again.” 

The above account conveys a .very inadequate idea of the story as 
told by Williams. He is a fine atliletic map, about forty, very intelli¬ 
gent and clear in his dtjpcription, and there is a determination and 
earnestness in his manner of telling his story and fighting the outlaw 
over again, that carries conviction with it that he is relating nothing 
but what is perfectly true. 


J, W. 
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*• I HAVE been looking,” said I to Mr. St. John, “ with great delight, 
at the picture of a middle-aged gentleman, of about the date, and nearly 
in the costume, of’Squire Western—but, judging from physiognomy, 
as unlike that worthy in other respects as can well be conceived. The 
utmost good humour and single-mindedness pervades his whole coun¬ 
tenance. He has the most benevolent eye possible, and the merriest 
mouth, ready alike to im{ 7 ibe a bumper, or to utter a joke. Who is the 
worthy baronet ?—for 1 am sure he was the head of the house of his 
day, he looks so like a man of lands and beeves.” 

“ There is no mistaking which picture you mean/’ answered St. 
John. “ It is that of one who is called now by tradition, as he was 
always most deservedly during his life—‘ Good Sir Walter.’ He was the 
most popular man in the country, the favourite companion of his equals, 
and the beloved benefactor of the poor. He was, indeed, as you have 
surmised, most single-hearted and kind-natured: but try your physio¬ 
gnomical skill a little farther, and see whether you can discover in what 
fashion he figures in the pen-and-ink portrait that I have drawn of 
him.” 

“ Come to the gallery, then, that I may look at him again.” 

We went, accordingly—and I placed myself in a due attitude of in¬ 
vestigation before the excellent gentleman's picture. The hair was a 
little thin on the brow, and in the mildness of the eye, upon looking 
very minutely, I every now and then thought I traced a slight expres¬ 
sion of softer feeling; and yet the general aspect of the countenance col¬ 
lectively was happy, even to the very English quality, heartiness : while 
its bland, as well as frank, good humour prevented it from being, in 
tlie least, coarse. 

“ I am rather puzzled,” I said, turning to St. John—“ I should take 
him to have been a man most benevolent in his nature, lively and 
social in his habits, and of a strong affection towards his family, and 
extreme enjoyment of his home.” 

” All that is perfectly true—but still you do not in the least divine 
the nature of the tale 1 am about to give you. And, indeed, I do 
^ot wonder: you have read all that appearance gives—but a man’s 
biography is not always written on his brow. What think you of Good 
Sir Walter being the hero of one of the daintiest love-stories in rny 
whole collection?” 

” Truly, I should not have guessed it; for though I doubt not he 
loved strongly, as well as fondly and truly, yet I should have taken him 
to liave married a daughter of some old friendly family, he being 
seven* and she one, and twenty—and to have then passed his life in 
the midet of a happy family, increasing in number and in size every 
year.” 

" You are quite out,” answered St. John—“ but, as I said before, 
I do not wonder at it, I will send you up my manuscript, as soon as 
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I get home; and I think yon will acknowledge that it well deserves 
the name of a love-story, and that there is no denying that Sir Walter 
is its hero.” 

THE STORY OF GOOD SIR WALTER. 

Sir Walter Meynell was born in the last year of the seventeenth 
century, and was an only son, although he had several sisters. He 
went through the education which was then becoming fixed as the 
course proper for the Meynells, and which, in fact, has descended as 
regularly us the family-plate ever since. Eton, Oxford, and the Grand 
Tour formed this worthy system of training, which was continued un¬ 
remittingly till the French revolution, together with one or two other 
slight changes that it wrought, took away from the rising Meynell of 
the day the power of travelling with a bear-leader through the prin¬ 
cipal parts of Europe. 

But no such naughty doings existed in the days of Sir Walter’s 
adolescence. He was accordingly presented at the court of the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans, where nothing naughty was ever heard of, and 
thence duly performed the whole of that itinerary which has been named 
the Grand Tour, from the circumstance, I suppose, of the traveller going 
straight on end, and returning almost precisely the way he came. Sir 
Walter, however, brought but little of foreign fashions back with him 
to England. He returned the same hearty, bright-spirited fellow he 
went—with some additional cultivation, indeed—for his mental qualities 
were keen and sound—^but in no degree warped or made foreign by 
his residence abroad. 

Not long after his return, he succeeded to his title and estate. His 
mdlher had been dead some years ; and he came and settled at Arles- 
cot, retaining his eldest sister at the head of his household, as she had 
been in their fathers time, and all the others remaining exactly as they 
had then been. Sir Walter was not the man to put forth his sisters 
because they ceased to be daughten of the house—he loved them all 
dearly, and delighted to have them around him, “ Arlescot,” said 
he, in answer to his man of business, who spoke to him on the subject, 
“ shall ever be their home till they marry. I wish, in every respect, 
to fill my poor father’s place as much as possible." And, indeed, if it 
had not been that the face at the head of the table was some thirty 
yeans younger than that which had been there so lately, one would 
scarcely have known that any change had taken place at Arlescot-hall. 

There was a very considerable difference between the age of the 
eldest and .the youngest of Sir Walter’s five sisters, so that he con¬ 
tinued to have a lady-house (—and the word, though I coin it for the 
purpose, carries with it a most comprehensive signification—) for 
many years. There was none of that loneliness which so often sheds 
its chill over a bachelor’s dwelling. There were always smiling faces 
and merry voices, to welcome his return home ;—and all those ele¬ 
gancies and amenities, which exist in no society among which there 
are not women, constantly graced, and at the same time gave addetl 
animation to, the circle that congregated within the walls of Arlescot. 
Indeed, celebrated as that venerable pile has always been for its hos¬ 
pitality and joyous society, the days of Sir Walter and his sisters 
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have come down in traditicm as the most brilliaht aiid festive of all. 
The numerous Christmas party seldom broke up till it belied its name, 
and was treading on the heels of Lent; and the beautiful woods of 
green Arlescot, as they waved in the fyll pride oi summer, ever saw 
brigiit and happy groups beneath their shade, and echoed to the sounds 
of springing voices and young laugliter. 

In a word, Sir Walter lived during these years a most happy life. 
He had around him those whom he loved best in the world: he not 
only saw them happy, but he helped to make them so. Indeed, so 
thoroughly did the milk of human kindness pervade his heart, that he 
drew his own chief enjoyment from conferring it. To the poor, he 
was, indeed, a benefactor. Not contented with an alms hastily given, 
or a dole regularly meted out at the gate, he would personally enter 
into their interests—assist the beginner, encourage the rising man, 
and protect and provide for the destitute, the aged, and the sick. He 
would give his attention to their representations, and deal to them a 
merciful justice. He would speak a kind word, as the flower of that 
beautiful tree of charity of which the kind action was the fruit. Be¬ 
fore he was thirty years old, he had acquired, among the peasantry 
around Arlescot, the epithet of “ Good Sir Walter.” If any one met 
with injustice—“ Go to good Sir Walter, and he will see you righted”— 
if any one fell into distress—“ Go to good Sir Walter, and he will set 
you on your legs again.” 

And' among persons of his own station. Sir Walter was equally 
popular. He had, shortly after his coming into the country, been the 
means of reconciling a most distressing quarrel between two of his 
neighbours of the highest consideration—and this attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the neighbourhood tow'ards him. His constant good humour 
as a companion—his extreme hospitality—the delightful footing upon 
which the society at Arlescot was placed—his readiness to perform 
a friendly office, and the excessive reluctance with which he refused a 
favour,—all combined to make the gentry adopt the language of the 
poor, and say—“ They haVe given him the right name—he is, indeed. 
Good Sir Walter.” 

One very natural consequence of the position in which Sir Walter 
was placed, was that he remained a bachelor. The smile of woman 
constantly cheered his home, while her accomplishments gave to it all 
the advantages of refinement and taste. In short, even the most 

manceuvring mammas in-shire had given up the matter as a 

% bad job—and set Sir Walter down as a man that would never matry. 

The youngest of his sisters was very much younger than any of the 
family; and, indeed, there were almost twenty years between his age 
and her’s. At the time this sister, whose name was Elizabeth, was 
about ten years old, there was only one of the others left unmar¬ 
ried, and Sir Walter begjin to feel, with sorrow, how much their happy 
family circle was diminished. This circuipstance drew his afiections 
most vividly towards the little Elizabeth, fie felt that she was his 
last stay—that when she left him, he would be widowed quite—and, 
accordingly, his kindness towards her increased so greatly, that she 
would'have gone near to become a spoiled child—^if it had not been 
that her xfature was of a most excellent disposition, and that that 
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nature had been directed, originally, by her eldest sister, towards the 
be.st and niost beautiful issues. Accordingly, when, at about ten 
years old, her brotli^r began to be over-indulgent towards her, the 
effect produced upon her was scarcely more than to render her affec¬ 
tion for him every day stronger and more fond, while it left untouched 
the admirable temper, and generous character, which were hers 
already. * 

It was a year or two later, just after the marriage of their only re¬ 
maining sister, and when Elizabeth and Sir Walter were left alone, that 
a particularly-esteemed friend of the latter, who lived in the near neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arlescot, had the calamity to lose his wife. Mr. Adair—so 
lie was named—was left with an onl) child, a daughter, about a year 
younger than Elizabeth, who had thus become motherless. Sir Walter 
had been in the constant habit of going to Mr. Adair’s, and had always 
remarked the extreme beauty and animation of this child. Accord¬ 
ingly, after the first burst of sympathizing sorrow, for the los* his 
friend had sustained,—and it was no common one, for Mrs. Adair had 
been a woman of a degree of merit indeed rare—Sir Walters mind 
turned upon the thought of what the deprivation of such a mother 
must be to such a child !—“ Poor, poor Lucy !” he exclaimed, “ what 
will become of her now!—I pity her from the bottom of my soul. 
Such a disposition as hers needs most a mother’s guidance ; and 
now, at these tender years, she is left without female help, direction, 
or support!” 

And justly was Sir Walter’s pity bestowed. What, indeed, can 
deserve pity more than a girl who, at eleven years old, has a precocity 
which increases her age by at least half of its real amount—with the 
proirflse of an eager and wild temperament, and of singular yet great 
beauty— who has lost her mother ? Such a being as this may escape 
great misfortunes—but the chances are sadly the other way. 

Lucy Adair had been a great playfellow of Elizabeth Meynell’s. 
The difference of age between the latter and her sisters had caused far 
more companionship to exist between these two, than Elizabeth had 
ever enjoyed in her own family. Their tendencies of disposition 
were widely different, and yet their attachment to each other was 
extreme. Elizabeth was mild and sweet in temper, firm as well 
as decided in principle, and possessed, as yet almost unknown to 
herself, a strong and vivid energy, which it needed only some fitting 
occasion to call forth. Lucy, on the other hand, was all animation, 
and wildness, and fire—playful as are the most playful of her age, yet 
occasionally displaying a burst of violence of mingled temper and feel¬ 
ing which was far, far beyond it. In fact, to any one who observed her 
minutely, she formed a subject for metaphysical study and prophecy, 
rather than of that sweet and simple contemplation which beautiful 
children of her age commonly afford. 

It was in consequence of 4he peculiar intimacy subsisting between 
these young peojde, that, when he went to pay his visit of condoleiiee 
to Mr. Adair, Sir Walter took Elizabeth with him. He felt, moreover, 
and with pride and joy, that she was one who, even now so young, was 
eminently fitted to administer such consolation as can be administered 
on an occasion like this. “ Lucy, I am sure, suffers deeply,”—said 
Nov. 1828. 2H 
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Sir Walter to his sister—“ it will be for you, dear Elizabeth, to bring 
her mind to a state of calm, and to infuse into it that resignation which 
is alike our duty and our refuge when those we love are removed from 
us by death.” 

When they arrived at Wilmington, they found Mr. Adair alone. 
The warm and cordial grasp of Sir Walter’s hand was, indeed, cor¬ 
dially, though «nore feebly, returned—but the widowed man shrank 
from his friend’s glance, and, turning away, covered his face with his 
hands, to gain a moment to recover his composure. After a short 
pause, he said, “ This visit is, indeed, kind, dear Meynell—•! know the 
goodness of your heart, and what you must feel for me at such a mo¬ 
ment as this. I am, indeed, desolate!’’ 

Sir Walter answered^is friend with that delicacy, yet depth, of feel- 
ing, which shewed how far beyond the formal condolences of the world 
were his expressions of sympathy— expressions, indeed, which could 
^ come only from a most sensitive heart under the influence of warm and 
* strong friendship. 

At length, he broke a pause which had supervened, by asking 
whether his sister might not see her yopng friend. “ Assuredly—and 
yet I fear the meeting will be almost too much for her—Oh, Meynell, 
you can form no idea of how that child has suffered !” As he spoke, he 
rang the bell, and desired his daughter to be called. 

An object of more beauty and interest than was Lucy Adair, as she 
entered the room, it would be most difficult to conceive. She was 
dressed in the deepest mpurning, and the contrast between her dress of 
sorrow, and the feelings of joyous gaiety which ought to be those of her 
age and more peculiarly so of her individual disposition, was most strik¬ 
ing and sad. The change altogether in her appearance struck Eliziiibeth 
most painfully. Her jet-black hair, which commonly tossed in a pro¬ 
fusion of ringlets, was now plainly parted upon her brow—^lier large 
dark eyes, which usually flashed with animation and buoyant life 
through their lashes of singular darkness and length, were now suidcen, 
and, if I may use the phrase, pale with the cold moisture of protracted 
tears; and her cheek, instead of flushing and mantling with the 
mdhant blood of health and youth, was now of a whiteness equal to 
that of the ivory neck, which shewed in such startling contrast against 
the mourning dress. 

When Lucy entered, her pace was slow, and her eyes were bent 
upon the ground. She seemed to be under the action of violent feel¬ 
ing, for her breath came and went rapidly, as was shewn by the al¬ 
most tumultuous heaving of her bosom. At length, she raised her 
bead, and running forward to Elizabeth, uttered one cry, and fell into 
b^f^^ms in a paroxysm of convulsive tears. 

*< Y turned to Sir Walter—and merely uttering the words, 

(m see —left the room to regain that composure so necessary be¬ 
fore lus child, and which he found it impossible at that moment to 
support. 

Sir Walter sat down silently, and gazed with emotion upon the 
picture before liim. Two beautiful children, tlie one wrapt in an 
agony of gnef, sheltered and cherished in the bosom of the other, 
whose gentle countenance, now tinged with sadness and pity, might 
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almost, hef fond brothei* thonjrht, form a model for that of an ann-c-l 
sent from heaven on an errand of mercy—such a group as this could 
not be contemplate«i without feelings of the softest, purest, and most 
pitying nature. The violence of Lucy’s tears iiad now passed away— 
and she lay upon her friend’s bosom, her gentle sobs coming at in¬ 
creasing intervals—like the ebbing of a calm tide at evening. 

Sir Walter kept withdrawn from the young friends as much as pos¬ 
sible, and heard only the murmuring of their voices as they spoke, the 
one in comjdaint, the other in consolation. At length, Elizabeth 
gently disengaged herself from her friend’s arms, and coming to her 
brother, said to him—“ Dear Walter, 1 have a great favour to beg of 
you, but I feel sure you will not refuse it. Lucy says, that if I could 
be with her for a few days, I should be the gTeatest sup])ort to her : 
she says that, after having now seen me, and our having talked 
together, the first dread of meeting me, which she felt, is over, and that 
she shrinks from fklling back upon her own sad thoughts, and seeing 
her father shed tears over her. I feel sure that she is right, and that* 
I should indeed be of service to her, as her feelings are now. So you 
will let me stay with her, W^ter, won’t you ? and you must get Mr. 
Adair to consent—I will promise to keep quite out of his way; he 
may almost believe I 8m not here—nobody but Lucy shall see me.” 

" Good, kind girl,” said Sir Walter, kissing her brow: “ most 
willingly do I consent to your staying with your poor Lucy—I will 
arrange it with Adair. God bless and protect you,” he added, ad¬ 
dressing Lucy as he passed her, and placing 4iis hand u})on her brow. 

“ That is, indeed, a most extraordinary child,” he continued in thought, 
—“ pray Heaven the issues of her destiny may be happy!” 

Eflzabeth remained with her friend and, in a short time, the smile 
again began to beam, and the colour to bloom, on Lucy’s cheek. 
Truly has it been said— 

“ The tear clown childhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the rain-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry ! ”* 

And a most benevolent provision of Nature it is, that thus it should, 
be ! If n heart wore to suffer, at that age, the sorrows of maturity, 
maturity would never be readied. 

Elizabeth’s visit, at this time, tended greatly to increase the intimacy 
and the intercourse between the two families. Lucy constantly camo 
to Arlescot to profit by sharing in the progress of her friend’s educa¬ 
tion. In music, especially, they advanced together—and Sir Walter 
would^ hang with delight upon the union of their voices, as they joined 
in their frequent duets. Lucy’s voice had an early richness, peculiarly 
rare. At the age of twelve it had a round full sweetness, scarcely 
ever possessed till years afterwards. But iii every thing, except 
perhaps in stature, her precocity was most striking. The flash of her 
eye had more intelligence, the lively mot more point, the bright smile 
more archness, than is almost ever possessed till the hoyden girl 
ripens into the young lady.” Still, there was no lack of Uie 

* Rokeby. 
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fine, sprmg;lng spirits of her age. She would race along the broad 
bowling-green at Arlescot—or canter off upon a donkey with a pad, 
instead of her own highly-managed poney, with all the buoyant 
inco 7 isequence of a mere child. And yet, at night, she would rivet 
every ear by the melody with which .she would give the songs of 
Ariel, or cause the most rigid to follow with admiring laughter the 
truth with which she rendered the mischievous archness of Puck. 

Indeed, it might almost be fancied, that one could trace some con¬ 
nection of race between these fairy creatures, of whose doings she was 
so fond, and Lucy herself. She was, if anything, otherwise than tall; 
but formed with a perfection which gave to every motion the grace 
and lightness of a fay indeed. Her hair was profuse—and black as 
the raven’s feather; her eyes—^large, full, dark, brilliant—ever gave the 
prologue to her actual speech, by a glance of fire, of wit, or of feeling, 
according to the subject which engrossed her at the moment. But 
^hough, on occasion, the strongest bursts of feeling would break forth, 
yet the general character of her temperament undoubtedly turned 
towards the gayer and more brilliant order of mind. Every one who 
met her, admired, wondered at, and delighted in, her animation, 
vivacity, and wit; and, at the same time, could not fail to be gratified, 
and sometimes touched, by the indications of kiifd, warm, and delicate 
feeling which were frequently apparent; but it was only those who 
knew her well who were aware of the deep well-head of stronger and 
more passionate emotions which lay, as yet almost untouched, within. 
And this is the true portrait of a girl not quite thirteen years old! 

Time wore on: Lucy lived almost as much at Arlescot as at 
Wilmington, and Sir Walter had thus the opportunity to watch the 
maturing of her person, and the expansion of her mind. Eve^' the 
kindest of the kind, his attentions to the comforts and pleasures of his 
dearest friend’s daughter, and his dearest sister’s friend, were naturally 
great; and, for her own sake also, Lucy Adair was most high in the 
good baronet’s favour. The house was always more cheerful when she 
was there; music, dancing, petiUjeux of all sorts, were always far 
more rife while she was at Arlescot—so much so, indeed, that there 
often seemed to be a blank on the day after her departure. Sir 
Walter felt this, though he was scarcely conscious that he did so—and, 
accordingly, exerted himself in every way to make Arlescot pleasant to 
“ quaint Ariel,” as he often called her, and to keep her there as much 
as possible. • 

“ Really your father deserves his title of Gdod Sir Walter,” said she 
one day to Elizabeth—“see how he has been bedecking ‘Ariel’s 
bower’ as he calls my room. You know when I was here last, there 
was a debate as to which was the sweeter, heliotrope or verbena, and, 
when the point was referred to me, I said I could not decide between 
them, they were both‘so exquisite; and now, lo! Prospero’s wand 
itself could not haive raised a more luxuriant blossoming of both plants 
than he has placed in cases, ornamented with moss and ‘ greenery,* in 
the embrasures of both my windows. Good, good. Sir Walter!—how 
heartily will 1 sing to him to-night 

“ Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under these blossoms that hang on the bough T* 
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And she did so :—and Sir Walter more than half sighed as he mur¬ 
mured between his teeth Prospero’s thanks—“ ‘ Why, that’s my dainty 
Ariel!' ”—“ Alas!” he added, as he gazed upon her brilliant beauty, 
now budding into all the attraction of dawning womanhood,—“ I may 
comp ete the line, and say, ‘ I shall miss thee !' ” 

Sir Walter’s allusion was prompted by something which was passing 
in another quarter of the room, where a young gentleman, for whom 
he entertained the most sincere regard, was playing Ferdinand to 
Elizabeth’s Miranda. “ Yes,” Sir Walter soliloquized in thought— 
“ I shall lose my last, my dearest sister soon! Dear, dear Elizabeth, 
it wrings my heart to part from one who has engrossed that heart’s 
best affections for so many years !—And yet, I cannot be so selfish as 
to wish it otherwise—as it is, she has stayed* with me later than any 
of the others. She evidently values and loves Sir Arthur—and he is 
worthy of her if any man can be; Heavens! what a wife, what a 
mother that woman will make !’’ 

His reverie was interrupted by Lucy drawing forth Elizabeth from 
her corner, and engaging her in a duet, while Sir Arthur Leonard 
stood by 

“-^watching the Volti subitos." 

The air was lively, the words arch—^but even this, and it was an old 
favourite, drew sighs rather than smiles from poor Sir Walter. “ Ah !’* 
thought he, “ I must bid farewell to all this !—Losing one I shall lose 
both, for she is not ray sister,” looking strongly, as he thought thus, 
upon Lucy’s brilliant face, as it beamed in jiccordance with the spirit 
of the song—“ Would that she were ! But when Bessy goes, Lucy, 
dear, darling Lucy, must go too. I have watched her from a child— 
growing daily in beauty, and grace, and intelligence—and it is hard to 
lose her now, just when she is coming into the full possession of 
all she has promised from infancy. Alas! would that she were my 
sixth sister !” 

Whether this was exactly the wish that Sir Walter really felt, I 
leave it to my readers to judge. At all events it was that which he 
formed into words in hirf own mind. 

The wedding of Sir Arthur Leonard and Elizabeth Meynell followed 
not long after—and Lucy was bridesmaid. Good Sir Walter presented 
her with a set of pearls upon the occasion, of which, besides the ordi¬ 
nary ornaments, there were braids to intertwist with her raven hair, a 
mode equally advantageous to the snow-whiteness of the one, and the 
ebony hue of the other. It was scarcely possible, indeed, to see any¬ 
thing more fascinating than Lucy Adair was this day, as she accompa¬ 
nied her friend to the altar. The beauty of Elizabeth was of a calmer 
and serener order. She was near the full perfection of her charms; and 
the momentous importance of the occasion, and the sorrow she felt at 
leaving her beloved and excellent brother, gaye to her countenance a 
chastened, and almost solemn, expression, which rendered her, beautiful 
as she was, an object between whom and her bridesmaid no compa¬ 
rison could be instituted—so totally different was their appeirrance in 
every point. Lucy was shorter in stature, and of a bearing less 
collected and dignified—but what it lacked in these points was amply 
supplied by its animation and grace, its bounding and brilliant joyous- 
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ness. She had no cause for prief to dash the many causes which 
conspired to pivc her delii^ht. She left no lonf^-loved home, no dear 
protector who had fostered and cherished her during her whole life, as 
was the case with Elizabeth : she did not, like Sir Walter, lose a 
beloved sister and companion—her who had made home deserve that 
invaluable name, and whose departure now left it blank and desolate. 
On the contrary, to I^ncy everything on this occasion of festivity was 
matter of real joy. Her dearest friend was united to the man she 
loved—that he was also one of wealth and rank Lucy never thopght 
of—everything was gay and brilliant around her—there was a splendid 
festival—she was the Queen of the day—“ and that was dear Bessy's 
wedding-day.” 

The ceremony was performed in the old chapel at Arlescot, and Sir 
Walter gave his sister away. His heart swelled heavily within his 
bosom as he pronounced the wards—but good Sir Walter ever was 
ready to sacrifice his own feelings to the happiness of others, and he 
uttered them with a cheerful tone, ltl\,ough a sad spirit. But when, at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, he^gasre his sister the kiss of congra¬ 
tulation, and called upon God to bless and make her happy, the 
sensation that she was about to quit his roof, to leave him altogether, 
rose upon him with a choking gush, which speedily found vent in 
tears. As he turned aside to hide and to check them, Lucy gazed at 
him. She was deeply 4ouched, and a cloud came over the brightness 
of her countenance. ♦*J*oor, poor Sir Walter!” she muttered—“no 
wonder that he should gfievh to lose such a sister as that! Alas how 
different Arlescot tvill be now!” 

In those days, newly-married couples did not whirl off in a carriage- 
and-four from the church-door. The bridal festivities were animated 
by their presence. Accordingly, the old hall at Arlescot rang that 
night with sounds of revelry and rejoicing; and all were gay, and glad, 
and mirthful, save the host alone. His heart was indeed sad ! and, as 
yet, he did not clearly know the full cause of its sadness. In very truth, 
his sister's departure did give rise to fiain, and spread gloom over his 
.soul—but it was not this alone which caused* the whole extent of that 
pain, the full deepness of that gloom. There was the feeling, also, of 
all that his sisters departure would carry with it—that no youthful 
voice, no tripping step, would awaken the echoes of the hall in which 
he stood —that his favourite songs and airs would no longer gladden 
his ear—in a word, that Lucy Adair would be gone also ! Yes! great 
as was the difference between their ages, and dis.similar in so many 
respects as they were, it was nevertheless undeniable that this young 
and wild creature had touched the hitherto impenetrable heart of Sir 
Walter Meynell. 

But as yet, this secret was not revealed to him. Absurd as the 
hackneyed assertion of. love existing unconsciously usually is, there 
are some few occasions on which the doctrine is true ; and this was 
onj^ ^,shem. Lucy had been bred up under Sir Walter’s eyes—he 
huu imoVn her from her very birth—she had been the constant com¬ 
panion of a sister whom he almost considered a daughter'—and his 
affection for both of them had, for years, been exactly of the same 
quality. Thus, therefore, when latterly a strong change took place in 
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the character of that which he felt towards Lucy, although it bore 
copious fruits in fact. Sir Walter remained ignorant of its existence. 
It never struck him to regard little Lucy in any other light than that 
in which he had Considered her so many years, while, in truth. 
Time had caused her to gain a hold upon affections never yet called 
into action, but not the less strong and sterling on that account. 

“ Oh, Sir Walter, Sir Walter!—what do you think ?’*—exclaimed 
Lucy, running to him, her whole countenance beaming with the ex¬ 
pression of uncontrolled gaiety and pleasure—“ Old Crompton, the 
fiddler, has composed—or got composed, poor fellow—a new tune to 
open the ball on Miss Lizzy’s wedding-night, as he chuses to call 
her—and he says he has given it a name which he is sure will 
make it find favour with her, whether the ini:^ic be good or bad-^e 
has called it ‘ Good Sir Walter’—Oh! how delighted I shall be to 
dance it!” 

“The more so for its name, Lucy?” 

“ Tenfold!—there is no one in the world so good and kind to me— 
no one whom I love half so well—except my father, and I assure you, 
he is often jealous of you. Oh! how I shall delight in this dance— 
I shall make it the tune of the whole country. You must dance it 
with me, Sir Walter, in honour of our dear Bessy's bridal.” Sir 
.Waller smiled and sighed almost at the same instant, as he answered, 
“You know, dear Lucy, I never dance- " , 

“ Oh, but you do,” she interrupted—“ I recollect your dancing Sit 
Roger de Coverley with me, the day I was ten years old—and, I am 
sure, our baronet is the better of the twof Besides, consider it is 
Bessy’s wedding. Such events as that do not occur every day,” 

“^Thank God, No!” murmured Sir Walter, as he took Lucy’s hand, 
and led her towards the dance. 

He was deeply moved, in some degree by the attachnient thus shewr' 
him by his humble neighbours, but far more by the manner in whicn 
this mark of it had been announced to him. “ Alas ! tins is the las t 
time I shall see her tlius at Arlescot!—” thought he, as he gazed 
upon the brilliant creature who stood opposite to him, waiting with 
impatience for their turn to begin—and his heart heaved the heavier 
for the merry music to which they had given his name. 

The first week after his sister s marriage was, probably, the mo»t 
wretched Sir Walter had ever passed. It ds, perhaps, scarcely pos¬ 
sible for a life to have flowed on more happily than his. The better and 
happier feelings of humanity had combined to render his path one of 
sweetness and enjoyment, and the fiercer passions had never, by their 
action, caused a tumult in his soul. Cheerfulness had, in especial, 
been the characteristic of Arlescot Hall:—thus poor Sir Walter, when 
he found himself a solitary man, suffered to a most pitiable degree. 
There is a term in use in some of the counties towards the midland, 
which we have no one word in general Englisli to render. This word 
is unked. To those who kilow Oxfordshire, and the counties around 
it, its very sound will convey far more than any elaborate description I 
could give of Sir Walter’s state. He was very unked —that is, he felt 
that desplate sadness, and chilly sinking of the heart, which arises 
from being left in solitude by those we love—but this periphrasis does 
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not convey half w hat the low provincial word does to those who have 
been familiar with its sound. < .•! 

Oh ! how cheerless was his breakfast I—Instead of his sister’s kind 
face at the top of the table (to say nothing of a brilliant one which 
used often to beam at the side), there was—a blank! He literally 
started when^ the first morning after his guests’ depaiture, on coming 
into the room, he saw one solitary chair placed for him, before the 
great tea-urn, and all the breajcfast apparatus. “ I am alone then!”— 
he said aloud—“ quite alone at last!—I shall never be able to endure 
this”—and truly there was no sweet voice, or friendly smile to strike 
upon his ear, or meet his eye—as both eye and ear craved their accus¬ 
tomed objects of enjoyment. 

Dinner was perhaps ^ore intolerable still. It is probable, that Sir 
"Valter had not dined alone for seventeen years—and those who are in 
the habit of making one of a happy family circle round a hospitable 
board, need not be told how linked a solitary dinner is. But to Sir 
Walter it was totally a new state of existence. It had never occurred 
to him before to be alone at Arlescot I—It seemed to him a solecism 
in nature. “ I cannot endure it!”—he exclaimed, the third day, as the 
butler closed the door behind him, after taking away the cloth. “ I 
will have half-a-dozen people here before this time to-morrow, or my 
name is not Walter Meynell.” 

Accordingly, he assembled a bachelor party, who remained with him 
about a week. But even this would not do for a continuance: to a 
man who has been in the constant habit of living in society in which 
there are women, a contitiued male party, like a regimental mess, is 
intolerable. When they came into the drawing-room after dinner, they 
found no one to give change to the hunting, the politics, or^the 
something worse, which had formed their topics of conversation ;— 
there was no music—the pianoforte closed, and the harp, in its case, 
frowned in fixed dumbness upon those whom they had so often 

eharraed—there was no-in a word, there were no women in 

the house, and Sir Walter had never been without them before. 

I am quite aware that a greaf deal of this may, to some hypercritical 
people, appear very trivial: it is, nevertheless, perfectly true, as 1 am 
sure many persons, who are something far better than hypercritical, 
will bear me out in asserting. 

It so happened that, «n the night before the last of this party were 
to leave him. Sir Walter, in passing along the gallery at the extremity 
of which his bed-room was situated, chanced to inhale the scent of 
the verbenas, which were still preserved in “ Ariel’s Bower.’’ He 
opened the door, and went in. There was a strange mixture oi'effect in 
the aspect of this room, from some remains of particular and individual 
habitation, which were still apparent, and from its actual absence. With 
the careful housewifery of that day, the curtains, both of the windows 
and of the bed, were* pinned and papered up, and a chimney-board 
shewed that there was no near prospect<bf a fire: but, on the other 
h$nd, the heliotrope and verbena still fiourished in their green beds, 
and shed a powerfiil fragrance throrighout the room ; while some 
drawings of the house and grounds of Arlescot, which Lucy herself 
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•had doRe> hung on the walls, and gave token of who had been the 
<oocHjmDt of the chamber. 

But Sir Walter needed no such extraneous fillip to divert his mind 
towards Lucy. Ife had, indeed, though he had scarcely mentioned 
her name, even in his own mind, thought of little else since she had 
left him. But now, as she stood in her very chamber, and gazed upon 
the traces, not only of herself, but of her interest in Arlescot, he gave 
the reins to his thoughts, and drew fairy visions of events, scat¬ 
tered through a long series of years, which had taken place during her 
visits, and of which she had been the heroine—and, though the last, 
certainly not the least, was the adventure of “ Good Sir Walter,” .on 
tlie night of Elizabeth’s wedding.—“ I will go over to Wilmington 
to-morrow”—said he—after having remained*somc minutes surveying 
the room, and all that it contained—“ it is time I should. Lucy will 
think I am forgetting her—or, what is worse, she will forget me.” 

Sir Walter was most graciously received on his visit to Wilmington. 
■Some little complaints were made of its delay—“ I thought,” said 
Lucy, “ you had died of solitude and the ghosts, now you are left 
alone in that dear, rambling old house. Mercy! how desolate it must 
look without Elizabeth, or me, or any of us!” 

“ It is, indeed,” said Sir Walter, with a melancholy tone, which 
struck Lucy with remorse, for having touched upon what she believed 
to be the string that had jarred, his parting from his sister. 

‘‘ Nay, you must not let your sorrow for Elizabeth’s departure 
depress you thus. She will come and visit you in the spring, and 
we will renew our merry doings as of yore. Mind you keep the 
bower in full bloom and beauty for Ariel—her ‘ blossoms that hang 
on^thc bough’ in particular.” 

” They are all thriving—I visited the bower last night—and oh! 
Lucy, how desolate it looked! I could scarcely bear it!—yet I went 
again this morning, to bring a sample of the flowers to their absent 
owner.” As he spoke, Sir Walter produced a very beautiful bouquet 
of the two plants so often mentioned, and gave it to Lucy. 

There was a difference in the sort of tone, not easy to analyze or 
describe, in which Sir Walter addressed her—but which may easily be 
telt. He had never used it towards her but once before, and that was 
when he wished her good night on the evening of Elizabeth’s marriage. 
It was, perhaps, more rapid and stronger then, but it was more clear, 
firm, and decided now. ^ 

The fact is that, on the former occasion, it was unconscious, and now 
it was designed. The visit to Ariel’s Bower the night before—all the 
retrospect of his past feelings, and the examination of his existing ones, 
had served finally to dissipate the film which was already fast falling 
from Sir Walter's eyes. He felt that he loved Lucy Adair-^-and so 
gradually had the sentiment been gaining po^ession of his heart, that 
when, at last, he became thoroughly conscious of its existence, so far 
from shrinking from it witfl the surprise and fear which he would have 
felt some months before, he welcomed it with delighted and unchecked 
joy. Still, as he rode along towards Wilmington, he had felt the 
strongest despondency as to his chances of success. ” She has always 
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thought me so much older than herself—and, truth to say, there are 
some one-and -twenty years between us—she has known me since she 
was a child, and looked to me as her father’s friend—though there are 
eight good years, the other way, between u<t ag^in, which is some 
comfort —and then she is so beautiful, and of such brilliant animation 
and wit!—No—she can never love me!—And yet, I have all the feel¬ 
ings of long-rooted affection on my side. My sister is her dearest 
friend—and her affection for her is unbounded. It is true that sister 
might almost be my daughter—but still the name of sister’s friend is 
'something I” 

.Accordingly, the tone of which I have spoken was purposely thrown 
into the voice—or rather the voice was given free scope—and, all con- 
troi over it being removed, it spoke in the key that nature prompted. 

Sir Walter’s visit ended by Mr. Adair asking him to come the next 
day and Stay a week, “ as he must be so lonely at home.’’ " Truly I 
am so,” answered Sir Walter—“ I will come most joylully.” 

It so chanced that there was at this period staying in the house at 
Wilmingt^, a young gentleman, equivalent to what would now be an 
officer (Sf^ssars, which individual species is a more modem exotic— 
who had come down to shoot, and who thought that so beautiful a 
girl as Lucy, and the succession to the Wilmington property, might 
be worth adding to his exploits during his campaign in the country. 
But, m despite of the moustache, and the town-air, and the undeni¬ 
ableness of all the appointments of the dragoon, he made but little 
progress in his chasse d Vhbntihe. He had not “ taken her in hand,” 
as he phrased it, more than a quarter of an hour, before she regarded 
him in the light of Dogberry, and “ wrote him down an ass.” In truth, 
without being quite that, he was by no means a man to cope with 
Lucy Adair. She went a good deal too fast for him, and put him out 
of breath—she wpnt a great deal too deep for him, and left him float- 
'ing on the surface of Information, in infinite fear and danger of being 
drowned. Still,” drawled the exquisite, (to call him by the name he 
would now bear) she will have, at least, four thousand pounds a 
year; and, as for all this nonsense, let me once marry her, and she 
shall not dare to say her soul’s her own.” 

With this moderate and humane intention, the dragoon continued 
his siege—and on the day Sir Walter arrived, in the drawing-room, 
waiting for dinner, he was in the act of carrying on what for him 
was a very brisk cannonade, when Sir Walter entered the room. If 
the dragoon had cut six at his unprotected skull, he could scarcely 
have started back with more dismay than he did at this vision of a 
young and tolerably well-looiang man in moustaches, rendering suit 
and service to Lucy. This was a contingency wliicb, down in a 
remote'fiart of the country, he had not at all expected—and the blow 
was proportionately severe. 

Sir Walter advanced to Lucy however, and though his voice shook ’a 
little, his How-d’yes had all the fond friendliness of old times—perhaps 
alitUe more. Lucy dropped the dragoon, and was in the middle of a 
recapitulation to Sir Walter of a letter she had received that morning 
from EHkabeth, when dinner was announced. The officer, who had 
been during this time, to use a most expressive Scottish phrase, like a 
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hon on a het pirdle,” then stepped forward, and stretching forth a 

pinion towards Lucy, muttered, “ Permit me”-“ I believe. Sir,” 

said Sir Walter, “ I have the privilege of anciennete —I am an older 
Iriend.” So saying,*he offered his arm to Lucy, who, slightly bowing 
to tlie petrified equestrian, passed on with Sir Walter. 

The presence, however, of this puppy was a constant blister to poor 
Sir Walter’s feelings—though he kept a perfect command over his 
temper. “ The fellow is handsome—there’s no denying it,’’—thus 
argued Sir Walter, who, not being able to rate him as a Cyclops, chose 
to consider him an Apollo at once—“ he wears moustaches, and belongs 

to a crack corps—and he is always at Lucy’s ear;-I fear 

this blank was filled up with an expletive not fitting to be written in these 
delicate times, but which may be considered as jnvoking upon the head 
of the .unhappy bestrider of chargers a very hearty curse. Tlie real fact 
was. Sir Walter had before his mind the constant consciousness that this 
man was fifteen or sixteen years younger than himself, and this was worm¬ 
wood to him. It is true that Lucy gave him no encouragement—but 
tlie fellow’s coolness and assurance were such that he did not seem to 
need any—but went on as though he was received in the mos|. favour¬ 
able manner possible.* Once or twice, indeed, he was protected from 
annihilation by that shield thicker far than the seven-fold buckler of 
Ajax—namely, that of perfect and unsiiaken ignorance. Otherwise 
had a shaft from “ quaint Ariel’s ” bow slain him more than once. 

Sir Walter could not long endure this feverish state of existence. 

It need, therefore, cause no very great surprise that on the fifth morn¬ 
ing of his visit—when the soldier had been jteculiarly pugnacious the 
evening before—he said to her—“ Lucy, I want to have a long conver- 
satiqp with you—put on your capote, and come and walk with me 
along the river.’’ She complied frankly, and at once. 

And now the single-heartedness and open manliness of Sir Walter’s 
character were most conspicuous. He was placed in a situation in4 
which many men of far greater commerce with the world and with 
women lose all self-possession, and behave like ninnies. He, on the 
contrary, under the strong and steady impulse of a pure and generous 
passion, spoke, with gentleness indeed, but clearly, firmly, and straight¬ 
forwardly. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “ I think you will fed great surprise at what I am 
about to say to you, I myself, indeed, feel great surprise that I should 
have it to say. Two mopths ago, I would not have believed it pos¬ 
sible, and yet it is the work of years. Lucy, I love you; not with that 
brotherly affection which bound us with Elizabeth in such sweet union 
at Arlescot—but with a love in comparison with which that is pale and 
poor*—I love you, with as fervent and as fond a passion as man can 
liear towards woman. It is only since my sister’s marriage that I have 
known this—but I now know that tlie sentiment has existed long—long. 
Oh, Lucy ! you cannot conceive my desolate state of feeling when I 
found myself suddenly cut Sff from your society—I felt—I feel—that I 
cannot live without you.” He paused for a moment to collect himself— 
he found that the violence of what he felt had carried him beyond what 
he had intended. Lucy spoke not She kept her eyes upon the 
ground—her cheek was flushed—and the hand which rested on Sir 
Walter’s arm slightly trembled. He continued. ” But I must not 
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suffer my feelings to run away with me thus—I must first learn what 
you feel. I am aware, perfectly aware, of all the disadvantages under 
which I labour. The close friendship which binds you to my sister 
cannot conceal the fact that I am more than twerity years older than 
you are—or that you may possibly consider my disposition too staid 
to harmonize with yours.—But yet they never jarred,” he added in a 
softer and more broken tone—“ we have passed happy days together— 
and, could you feel aught approaching to that which has gained pos¬ 
session of my whole soul, those days might be renewed with tenfold 
happiness. At all events, do not reject my suit hastily. Pause before 
you destroy for ever the visions of joy which my busy thonghts, almost 
against my will, have woven for us—at least, consider what I have 
said.” a 

“ Sir Walter,” answered Lucy, in a voice in which resolution and 
agitation struggled hard for mastery—“ this conduct is like all your 
actions, candid, manly, noble. I will strive to return frankness with 
frankness, and to throw aside all petty evasions, as you have done. 
In the first place, what you have said has not caused me surprise. I 
have been prepared for it since your first visit^ here, after rny return 
from Arlescot—and I then saw that I ought to have had nothing to 
learn on that score since the ball on Bessy’s wedding night. Sir, I 
hope these acknowledgments are not unmaidenly—I hope not, for they 
arc the truth. 1 then did feel surprise—surprise that one like Good 
Sir Walter Meynell should feel interest of this nature for such a wild, 
thoughtless, giddy girl as I am. Next it made me feel proud, that, 
with all my faults, such a'^man should have cast his eyes upon me; and 
lastly, the crowd of old recollections which flooded my heart and mind, 
made me feel that my best and dearest happiness had been known at 
Arlescot—and that while I had long felt towards its owner as a dear 
brother, a short time would enable me to love, as well as respect, him 
I as a husband. You see,” she added in a tone scarcely audible—“ you 
see I am frank, indeed.” 

I don’t know whether my readers will be surprised at this—but, 
mutatis mutandis, the same causes had worked the same effect upon 
Lucy as they had upon Sir Walter. She had been deeply touched by 
his nianner, during the interval between the announcement and 
the celebration of Elizabeth’s marriage. She saw plainly what pain 
the general break-up of their intercourse and all their habits of 
daily life gave him, and it was by no means with a light heart that she 
had left Ariel’s bower for the last time. She knew that it probably 
was not the last time in reality, inasmuch as when Elizabeth came to 
Arlescot, she would of course be there; but still she felt that it was 
for the last time as regarded the lang syne tone and footing to which 
she had been habituated for so many happy years. “ Dear, good Sir 
Walter,”—she had said to herself, as her carriage drove from the door 
—“ well may fliey call him so—for, certainly, never did a better heart 
oeat within a ^uman bosom. Alas ! for the dear days of Arlescot-^ 
I shall see them no more!” 

It was on Sir Walter's visit, that the tone of voice which I noted 
so minutely, and his general manner, opened Lucy’s eyes to the whole 
truth; they might have opened the eyes of the blind.^ Her surprise was 
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extreme. “ Can It really be ?” thou«fht .she—“ Oh no—I am deceiving 
my.self—it is only the additional kindness of manner which ail absence 

after such a parting .would naturally give. But if it should be- '' 

And she proceeded to sift and analyze her feelings as regarded him. 
The result of that self-examination we have already seen in her frank 
avowal to Sir Walter. 

The effect of this frankness upon him it is not for me to paint. We 
will leave them to that most delicious of lovers’ conversations—^the 
“ comparing notes,” of the dates and progress of their affection. 

It was just a month after Elizabeth’s wedding that Sir Walter brought 
his bride home to Arlescot. Elizabeth herself was there to welcome 
her, and never did welcome spring more strongly from the heart. The 
idea of the union of her brother with iier friend had never crossed her 
mind—but, when he wrote to inform her of his approaching marriage, 
she was in amazement that she^had not always desired and striven to 
unite them. 

“ Here is her bower, decked for Ariel ”—said Sir Walter, as he led 
his bride into this loved chamber, which was now changed from a 
bedroom to a boudoir. She started : in addition to her favourite 
flowers growing in their accustomed beds, and her drawings of Arlescot, 
which were mounted in splendid frames, there was over the chimney- 
piece a full-length portrait of herself, as Ariel, mounting into the air, 
after her freedom has been given to her by Prospero 

“ How beautiful! ” she exclaimed,i in the. first moment of her sur¬ 
prise—but then recollecting the interpretation her words might bear, 
she added quickly, and with blushes, “ I mean the painting.” 

‘•It is all beautiful!” said Sir Walter, “ How often have I seen 
you look exactly thus as you have sung ‘ Merrily, merrily,’ and I have 
almost thought you would rise into the air.” • 

“ I will change the word to ‘ Happily,’ now,” said Lucy, in a low 
tone, “ and you need not fear that I sliould wish to leave the blossoms 
of this bower.—But hark ! I hear music.” 

“ Yes !” said Sir Arthur Leonard, who looked from the window— 
“ there are the maidens of the village come to strew flowers for you to 
walk on as you go to the chajiel—and there is old Crompton, with his 
followers, at their head. You hear what tune it is he is playing to 
herald you to your bridal.” 

“ Certainly I do,” aaswered Lucy, in a low tone, “ *Good Sir Wal¬ 
ter!”’ 

* This picture is not in the gallery at Arlescot—but at Wilmington—which has de¬ 
scended to the heirs of the second son of the marriage here spoken of, who succeeded to 
his mother’s property, and took the name of Adair. Sir Edward is always trying to 
persuade his cousin to let him have the picture, but he is inexorable. 1 think they aic 
botli quite right.—^A. St. J. , 
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DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN; 

BY A LOVJER OF OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 

Drummond is a greater poet tliaii he has been considered by the few 
critics who have noticed him. It is true he is not always sohis 
grealiiess is but part and parcel of his works, not the whole; but this 
should not entirely set aside his claim to be eminent among the emi¬ 
nent. No! The greatest of poets are not always great. Even Homer 
was known to nod. Milton altogether failed in his paraphrases of the 
Psalms * Unfortunately the critical readers of Drummond, and even 
his admirers, discover first his faults, and by those estimate his-genius, 
instead of fairly balancing his beauties with his deformities, and striking 
the fair average of his reputation. His innumerable concetti —(derived, 
with all the errors of the poets of the same English era, from his study 
of the poetry of the Italians, and more especially of Petrarch—his 
preceptor in the sonnet, and brother in love, and in misfortune in tliat 
love)—deduct in some degree from his greatness : yet, these errors 
allowed, Drummond is, in all other respects, a true and a delightful 
poet. A sincere lover of the early English Muse will not sutler him¬ 
self to be deterred from searching out his beauties, and, as he discovers 
them, fail in allowing them their due acknowledgment of admiration, 
because he has been instructed,—by those who had eyes perhaps more 
willing to perceive blemishes than to discern beauties,—that there are 
“ weeds which have no business there." No—he should as soon be 
dissuaded from wandering in a wood for its violets, because brambles 
and nettles were growing in luxuriant wildness there: for, among these, 
as if they would be protected by them from the commoil eye, or perhaps 
courted the contrast furnished by their want of beauty, these lovely 
children of the wilds have their hiding-places ; and so, among the 
thickest thorns and rudest weeds of Drummond s poetry, you may find, 
if you will but diligently search them out, little communities of beau¬ 
tiful images, and most of the flowers and much of “ the honey of the 
old woods." Even in his most barren places, some flower may be 
found blooming alone—some single line of deep beauty, or of a fine 
metrical tone, that, re wards your patient search. 

The chief qualities of Drummond as a poet are deeply religious 
impression, and holy and ardent aspirations after a goodness and 
purity not yet of earth; heart-touching pathos; noble imagery ; exqui¬ 
sitely smooth versification, and richly varied expression;—his worst 
faults are an overlabouring of epithets; occasional quaiiitness; fre¬ 
quent alliteration, but not so frequent as in most of the poets of his 
day; and that worst Its^lian error in early English poetry to which I 

• It is indeed a somewhat remarkable fact, that th" paraphrasis of the Psalms have 
universally failed, from Milton down to Cowper ; and 1 do not mean to he uncharitable 
when I express my hearty wish, that every good poet who attempts this work may like¬ 
wise fail: as for the bad, I am sure of them. It may sound like a paradox to assert that 
rendering the prose of those beautiful pieces of inspiration into verse is really turning 
a what is already the finest poetry into a tinkling, disagreeable sort of prose : yet such is 
my opinion. 
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have before alluded,—those continual conceiU which poisoned and 
debauched all the pure waters of the “ olden wells of English undefiled." 
His best pieces, especially his finest sonnets, are, however, entirely free 
from this last fault, find indeed from all fault. He is almost the first 
of the early poets of England in whose writings is to be discerned what 
has been since called ethical poetry. There is a fine line of Drum¬ 
mond’s which has been the father of many similar lines, for import and 
concise construction, to be met with among the DrydenS) Popes, and 
even BlaoKmores: it is this :— 

“ God, various in names, in essence One." 

Pope was maliciously pronounced to be a poet of fine single lines; but 
it would be difficult to find in his works a comprehensive idea more 
concisely expressed than in this noble one of thP obsolete and neglected 
Drummond. Iiifleed, if single lines, and couplets, picked out here and 
there, are to give character to a poet, some of Drummond’s, for their 
harmonious flow, richness of painting, and depth and concentration of 
meaning, are as fine as the most lauded of Pope and Dryden. Here is 
a line, picked out at random, which is as stately as the sylvan monarchs 
it pourtrays:— 

“ The stately comeliness of forests old "— 
another, as beautiful as the season it paints :— 

“ Whilst violets with purple paint the Spring.” 

What a melancholy grandeur of dissatisfaction there is in this line, in 
which he wishes to be 

“ Far from the madding worldlings' ho«ft*se discords.” 

Another reminds one of the alliterative strength and straight-forward 
sternness of Shakspeare, in such of his sonnets as lashed the vices of 
his age. Drummond is also reprobating 

“ those black arts 

“ By which base worldlings vilely play their parfs," 
and then describes them as 

“ With horrid acts staining earth’s stately stage." 

Had he turned his attention to satire, there are many passages ini..his 
writings which would lead one to have expected in him a more stinging 
satirist than the Bishop Halls and King Jameses of his time. 

The passages following are selected from, perhaps his finest poem, 
the “ Hymn on the Fairest Fair" They have not, I imagine, many 
marks of a school of poets—the Sidneys, Surreys, and Daniels—who 
exhausted their ingenious breaths in running as fast away as they could 
from Nature, to throw themselves into the arms of frigid and unnatural 
Art. But to our extracts:—this opens well:— 

“ I feel my bosom glow with wonted fires; 

Raised from the vulgar press, my mind aspires, 

Wing'd with high thoughts, unto His praise to climb 
From deep Eternity who call’d forth time:— 

That Essence, which, not moved, makes each thing move, — 
Unereate beauty—all-creating love . . . 

Ineffable, all-powerful God, all free,— 

Thou only liv’st, and all things live by thee . . . 
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Perfection’s sum—prime cause of evew cause, 

Midst and beginmng, where all aood doth pause . . . 
Incomprehensible, by reachless height; 

And unperceived, by excemvf light*. 

O King! whose greatness none can comprehend, 

Whose boundless goodness does to all extend,— 

Light of all beauty, ocean without ground. 

That standxng, ftotbesi-^givtng, dost abound , , . 

Great Architect,—Lord of this universe,— 

That sight IS blinded would thy greatness pierce.'* 

Then follows this noble simile, nobly sustained, and with a flow and 
harmony of verse not common in the poets ot his penod;— 

“ Ah ’ as a pilgnpi who the Alps doth pass. 

Or Atlas’ temples crown d with winter ^ass,— ♦ 

Ihe airy Caucasus, the Apennine, 

Pyrenees’ cliffs, where sun doth never shine 
When he some craggy hills hath overwent, 

Begms to think on rest, his journey spent. 

Till mounting some tall mountain he do find 
More heights before him than he lett behind,— 

With halting pace so while I would me raise 
To the unbounded limits of Thy praise. 

Some part of way I thought to have o emin; 

But now I see how scarce 1 have begun— 

With wonders new my spirits range possest, 

And, wandering wayless, in a maze mem rest. ’ 

I could quote finer passages from this poem, but I forbear, and 
pass on Drummond has a thousand qualities upon which I could 
exjiatiate ; but it is for a holy melancholy, and a pathos more delic;ous 
than joy, that he is most deserving of the love of all true admirers of 
poesy. The bereavement which befel him,—that of losing, by death, 
the lady to whom he was betrothed, within a day or two of the time at 
which he was to have led her to the chinch,—shook his heart to its 
centie, and darkened his spirit with a melancholy which, though more 
religious and resigned than is the wont of unfortunate lovers, was still 
sufliciently painful and cankering, to “ vent its grief in words ” The 
vanity of our endeavours after happiness here, is, consequently, the 
prevailing burden of his pathetic complaints. It is under this melan¬ 
choly estrangement from the world, that he declares the delights of 
life to be— 

“ A nought, a thought, a masquerade of dreams, ’ 

its best joys but “ weeping rainbowsand that,— 

“ If aught here is had, that praise should have, * 

It IS an obscure l\fe, and silent grave." 

In another place he passionately exclaims— 

“ Oh ’ that the cause which doth consume our joy 
Would the remembrance of it too destroy'" 

And in another, tenderly regrets that the May of man's life, when 
♦ Gray has borrowed this expression; in lus ** Pi ogress of Poesy.” 
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“ fallen into the stfi-e and yellow leafi" should ,kaow no “ second 
springthat 

■ “ Woods cut, again do grow;— 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done. 

But we, once dead, do no more see the sun I ” 

And that— 

“ What fair is wrought. 

Falls in the prime, and passeth like a thought." 

I shall now turn to his sonnets, some of which, for pathos and 
beauty, are not excelled, at least by English writers. These are ge¬ 
nerally free from the stiffness and pedantry of the old poets, and are at 
once as sweetly melancholy and beautiful, and, I hope, as immortal, as 
the most praised sonnets of Petrarch, upon which they are evidently 
modelled. I will select a specimen or two :—• 

“ Sweet Spring, thou com'st with all thy goodly train,— 

Thy head with flame, thy mantle bright with flowers: 

The zephyrs curl the green locks of the pkdn ,— 

The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their showers :— 

Sweet Spring, thou com’st—^but, ah! my pleasant hours. 

And happy days, with thee come not again I 

The sad memorials only of my pain 

Do with thee come, which turn my sweets to sours. 

Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 

Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 

But she whose breath embalmed thy wholesome air 
Is gone—^nor gold, nor gems can her restore. 

Neglected virtue—seasons, go and come. 

When thine, forgot, lie closM in a tomb I" 

The polish of this is equal to that beautiful sonnet by Gray, written 
after the death of his friend West, and its pathos is, perhaps^ more 
touching. So true is real sorrow to the sacred seriousness of Nature, 
that here the poet throws aside all the playthings of the schools, the 
bells and beads of futile fancy, and breathes his grief in unaffected 
accents, and in lines as full of feeling as any that ever flowed from 
that exhaustless spring of affections—the human heart!—affections, 
which dignify man, and make his nature almost divine. 

Many of Drummond's sonnets are equally beautiful with 'the* one 
just quoted. I hope that few of my readers have met with this :— 

“ Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours, 

' Of winters past, or coming, void of care. 

Well pleased with delights which present are,— 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers; 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leavy bowers 
Thou tlyr Creator’s goodness dost declare. 

And wftat dear gifts on thee he did not spare,— 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs 
(Attir’d in sweetness) sweetly is not dnv^n 
Quite to forget earth’s turmoils, imites, and wrongs, 

And lift a reverend 4^6 and thought to heaven ? 

Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres—yes, and to angels* lays 1 ’’ 

Some one has said that the sonnet of Warton, written in Dugdale's 
Monasiicon, is the finest in the language, not to forget the best of 
Novembsr, 1828. 21 
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MiUoti*s: to my taste, Drummond’s is no whit inferior. Its subject 
may be less lofty, perhaps; but that has little to do with the dispute. 
I leave it to the lovers of the sonnet to compare them; and let the 
crown of decision fall on the brow that best deserves it. I shall tran¬ 
scribe his address to “ Sleep^ and then I have done with this portion 
of his poems;— 

Now while the Night her sable veil hath spread, 

And silently her resty coach doth roll. 

Rousing with her, from Thetis' azure bed. 

Those starry nymphs which dance about the pole; 

While Cynthia, in purest cypress clad, 

The Latmian shepherd in a trance descries, 

And, looking pale from height of all the skies. 

She dyes hef beauties in a blushing red; 

While Sleep, in triumph, closed hath all eyes. 

And birds and beasts a silence sweet do keep. 

And Proteus’ monstrous people in the deep,— 

The winds and waves, hush’d up, to rest entice,— 

I wake, I turn, I weep, oppress’d with pain. 

Perplex’d in the meanders of ray brain. 

Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest. 

Prince, whose approach peticc to all mortds brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings. 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppress'd,— 

Lo! by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumb'ring, with forgetfulness possess’d. 

And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar’st, alas! who cannot be thy guest. 

Since I am thine, O come,—but with that face 
To inward light, which thou art wont to shew— 

With feigned solace ease a true-felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace. 

Come' as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath—- 
I long to kiss the image of my death I ” 

Drummond is also especially happy in his lighter efforts. His 
little amatory pieces have much of that playful, epigrammatic turn of 
thought, and easy versiffcation, which is so delightful in the loving and 
laughing Herrick, though Drummond was his senior in these effU- 
sions of a pleasant fancy. Herrick, of course, is the imitator, if there 
be any imitation,—the “ Hesperides” of the latter being first published 
in 1648, and Drummond dying in 1649. Hear this of the Hawthorn- 
den lover: it would make a pretty match with music :— 

“ Hark, happy lovers, hark I 
This &st and last of joys. 

This sweetener of annoys. 

This nectar jpf the gods. 

You call a mss, is with itself at odds; 

And half so sweet is not. 

In equal measure got • 

At light of sim as it is iii the dark: 

^ Hark, happy lovers, hark!" 

I long to quote at greater length than I have done, passages from two 
of his best pieces, the “ 'Tears on the Death of Moeliades,” (in which, 
as has been justly remarked, there are lines as strong, as deep, as 
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gentle, and as full as any of Denham's or Waller's); and his “ Pas¬ 
toral Elegy," a poem commemorating the death of a friend, in that 
mixed style of ela|^ical with recent allusion, of which Milton’s 
“ Lycidas” is so fine an example. Milton may, perhaps, have taken 
Drummond’s as a suggestion, for there are certainly faint resemblances 
to be traced; and that he had read the Ilawthornden bard with atten¬ 
tion, and even retained a strong recollection of him, is apparent, from 
his having borrowed this line from the latter, with but a very equivocal 
alteration;— 

“ Scarfed in a comely cloud,” 
which in II Penseroso stands 

“ Kerchirf'd in a comely cloud.” 

But I forbear to load my paper too much witlf extracts, my intention 
being rather to excite than satiate tiie taste of my readers for the 
poetry of Drummond. There is but one thing wanting to place his 
reputation on its proper high ground,—a new edition of his poems, 
carefully selected, the chaff being winnowed away from the true grain ; 
the’sonnets arranged in a body; the devotional and larger pieces 
coming after these; and the Latin and lighter pieces closing tlie 
volume. A careful weeding of the latter would, indeed, be necessary; 
for it cannot be concealed that there are some pruriencies among 
them, which our delicate age, and very properly too, would not en¬ 
dure. Indeed, as they stand in the present edition, tliey are destructive 
of much ol‘ the interest which this poet, in his chaster moments, must 
excite in the hearts of all true lovers of the •Muse; and when these 
blots are expunged from his shield, the escutcheon of his fame will 
shine pure, bright, and noble, even among those of the greatest masters 
of oilr early song. 


ARREST OF Mr. LAWLESS. 

Our article in our last number, on the state of opinion in Ireland, was 
written early in the month; and so rapidly, in these our days, do all 
things move, political as well as physical, that our complaint of the 
comparative inattention of the public to the subject was the complete 
contrary of the fact, by the time our lucubrations were published. 
Miguel was forgotten, Choumla vanished into thin air, and every tongue 
was busy with the events in green Erin alone. And, indeed, the 
public was quite right The state of Ireland is, truly, a matter of 
the most momehtous interest to the whole empire—and the events 
which are now passing there, whether considered merely with reference 
to themselves, or as indications of what may follow, deserve undoubt¬ 
edly the most minute observation, and the maturest thought. 

Mr. Lawless’s arrest is tJie most prominent circumstance at this 
moment (October 22d). It has, we will confess, caused us the very 
greatest surprise, as also strong sorrow, mingled with stronger con¬ 
tempt. From whatever quarter the act may have sprung—and to that 
point we shall give some serious consideration anon—it is, we think, 
one to be deeply lamented, and most highly scorned, It is to be 

2 12 
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lamented, because it is, as far as it goes, a declaration of the Govern¬ 
ment against the Catholics—and it is to be scorned, because it is a poor 
paltry proceeding that will end in smoke—an incjication that the mi¬ 
nistry is 

“ willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike 

it is like the attack of a dirty school-boy, who spits at his opponent and 
runs away, instead of giving him a blow, and standing. 

Let us look a little into the history of this business—and we shall 
see how far it is consonant with justice, and what its issue and its con¬ 
sequences will probably be—as also it will give us some means of guess¬ 
ing from whom the measure really took its rise. 

We will begin by admitting that we wish Mr. Lawless had never 
been sent on his missibn : we think that in the places where the spirit 
of the country was with him, his presence was scarcely needed—and 
in the places where it was against him, his presence was likely to create 
disturbance. He himself says, indeed, and it is a strong point, that 
his exertions were of great use in calming those who were open to 
his influence, and the witnesses he cites to the fact are certainly ifhex- 
ceptionable: “ 1 have had,” says Mr. Lawless, in his speech on his 
arrest at the meeting of the Catholic Association, “ I have had amongst 
my auditors some of the first men of the districts through which I 
passed. These auditors included men of all creeds. There were Pres¬ 
byterians, Protestants, Quakers, and others. Some of the most upright 
and distinguished of them have, over and over again, declared that I 
have done more to eradicate the cursed evil of ribbonism, in the counties 
through which I passed, than all the laws that were ever put in opera¬ 
tion against its infatuated and misguided disciples.” This certainly is 
saying a great deal—and it may tend to furnish a tolerably sufficient 
motive to Mr. Lawless’s tour in Meath, Louth, and the other parts of 
the country where Catholic feeling preponderates, into which he went. 
But it was quite clear that when he reached those districts in which 
there is a sufficient admixture of Protestants to render them at all 
important in point of numbers, irritation would speedily increase into 
violence, and violence of feeling break out into violence of action. 

Accordingly, the moment Mr. Lawless made his appearance in 
Monaghan, the peace of the country was manifestly in considerable 
danger of being disturbed—not, we fully grant, by Mr. Lawless’s 
meetings—neither he nor any of his followers did, or wished to do, 
otherwise than, although in great numbers, quietly to meet, quietly to 
go through their business, and quietly to disperse, if they were let alone. 
But it was quite preposterous to suppose that they would be let aloue. 
The Orangemen, or Protestants, for the names are nearly convertible 
in the north of Ireland, were furious at the idea of the Catholics hold¬ 
ing meetings, peaceable though they were. They considered it a dis¬ 
play of triumphant strength, which they could not endure should con¬ 
tinue ; and they determined accordingly*!© fight with them at the first 
opportunity, to preserve the peace from being broken. 

Although, take the county of Monaghan through, the Catholics 
considerably outnumber the Protestants, the town of Ballibay is inha¬ 
bited solely by the latter. It is a complete Protestant colony, who, of 
course, hold the surrounding Papists in a proper degree of animosity 
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and scorn. It was announced that Mr. Lawless would hold a meeting' 
in this town, on his way to a chapel near it; and the inhabitants swore 
that neither Lawle^ nor any one with him should set foot in their 
streets. It is to be recollected that, the whole way throughout Mr. Law¬ 
less's course, the utmost good order had prevailed at every meeting he 
had called: no sort of outrage, not the smallest infraction of the peace, 
had occurred in any one place in which these assemblages had taken 
place. Where the town’s-people were quiet, those who came to the 
meetings had been so to the most perfect degree. If the inhabitants 
of Ballibay had chosen to act as the inhabitants of Drogheda, Kells, 
Dundalk, and Cullen had acted, there would have been no disturbance 
whatever*. But,as they were determined to shew fight, they appealed 
to the magistracy for protection—and their appeal was answered by 
the arrival of a very considerable body of soldiers, horse and fpot. 
The Ballibay people, also, were all armed : the Protestants have been 
allowed, throughout all the agitations in Ireland, to keep their arms, 
and those of Ballibay brought forth their's on the approach of Lawless. 
The troops were also drawn up in the streets—whether to assist one 
party, or to mediate between the two, can only be judged from the cir¬ 
cumstance of their position being manifestly such as to render the entry 
of the town most formidable. 

Mr. Lawless, in pursuance of his notice, advanced towards the 
town, attended by a very enormous body of people, all unarmed. 
When within a short distance, he was met by General Thornton, who 
represented to him that if he attempted to ♦proceed, the state of the 
town’s-people was such that bloodshed would undoubtedly ensue. 
What, on this emergency, was the Agitator's conduct ? How did the 
bloody Catholic act ? What did he, “ whose only motive was to dis¬ 
turb the peace of the country,” determine upon ? Why, upon not en¬ 
tering the town—upon avoiding every possible chance of bloodshed, 
by leading his followers directly to the chapel, without entering the town 
at all. It is for this conduct that Mr. Lawless has been arrested—this 
is the mode of acting which the Government have considered worthy 
of punishment, , 

But, this is not all. Some few of the large body, which had accom¬ 
panied him, declared they would go into the town; and one man, press¬ 
ing forward to do this, was killed in a manner which a Coroner*s 
Jury has declared to be Wilful Murder. Mr. Lawless, who avoided 
the conflict, has been arrested—the murderer has not. 

Now, be it observed, that about a week after this occurrence at 
Ballibay, the Irish Government issued a proclamation to put a stop to 
the meetings in large numbers, which liad been going on in the South 
of Ireland: (the Association had effectually put a stop to these before 
the proclamation reached the country:) and also, evidently aiming at 
Mr. Lawless, to check persons passing througlf the country', a.ssembliiig 
meetings “ for no purpostf known to the law.” Mr. Lawless had 
some correspondence with Lord Francis Gower, as to the exact 

• At the latter of those places there were local rea.'ions to apprehend some inimical 
interference with the meeting called by Mr. Lawless. We have not time, at this mo¬ 
ment, to go into the history of Lord Ferrard and his chapel—but, in this instance, his 
Lordship certainly shewed forbearance and good sense. 
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meanint? of some passages in the proclamation: Lord Francis was 
sufficiently diplomatic, and left the words of that instrument to inter¬ 
pret themselves—still, Mr. Lawless expressed hi? full and unqualified 
submission to the mandates of the government. “ Lest,” he says, 
“ the proclamation should allude to my proceedings in the North, I 
have determined to call no more parochial meetingsand the Catholic 
Association, to prevent the possibility of serious disturbances arising in 
the North from Mr. Lawless continuing on his mission, recalled him. ^ 

Matters rested thus: Mr. Lawless had returned to Dublin. Three 
weeks after the transaction, a fortnight after the issuing the procla¬ 
mation, and several days after Mr. Lawless*s mission was wholly at an 
end,—that gentleman is arrested upon a Judge's warrant for “ heading 
a riotous mob of twenty thousand people, or upwards, on the 23d of 
September, in the neighbourhood of Ballibay.” Now, we really think 
this measure perfectly preposterous. What is it intended to effect ?—the 
suppression of such meetings as that near Ballibay ? They were sup¬ 
pressed already: and a pledge had been given that they should not be 
renewed. If party meetings in large numbers were to be put down, 
why not arrest the leaders of the three thousand Orangemen who, a 
few days only before Mr. Lawless’s apprehension, met at Monaghan, 
armed ? When the assumption of arms by that party had so recently 
had issue in murder, it would have been doubly becoming in the 
government to prevent their being displayed by persons who had 
proved themselves so little fitted to be entrusted with their use. But 
no—Mr. Lawless, who,*'at a moment which might well be one of 
strong excitement to the more angry passions, had avoided all conflict 
with his antagonists, who had submitted at once, and formally, to the 
dictates of the government,—whose very power of disturbance even, 
which had never been exerted when at its zenith, had passed away— 
this man is arrested. At the same time, Orangemen are allowed to 
assemble in large numbers, in arms; and a man branded with the ac¬ 
cusation, on the oath of a Jury, of murder, is suffered to go at large 
without even a reward being offered for his apprehension. 

The conduct of the Association, on this occasion,is worthy, we think, 
of the highest praise. The extreme moderation of the language of its 
resolutions we cannot but think must be felt more severely than the 
severest thing they could have said. It shews that the blow has not 
told. Mr. Shiel’s speech, with one or two slight exceptions, which we 
shall allude to presently, is most able in every sense. Calm, firm, and 
occasionally most animated, yet ever coming back to the cold word 
surprise, wliich he had declared to be the most fitting to the occasion,— 
it is a speech worth far, far more than a score of those pitched in 
a more inflated key of eloquence, which probably are greater favourites 
with Mr. Shiel and some of his friends. 

Mr. Lawless also speaks with very considerable force, and singular 
good-humour. His whole account of his Arrest, when performing his 
toilet, “ with his coat off and his cravat not well adjusted,” is really a very 
comic picture. But there are other parts of the speech, on subjects 
far from comic, which, in their open, frank manliness, carry the mind 
strongly along with the speaker:— 

“ We expected/’ he says, *• equal and impartial justice from the new 
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meii placed over the affairs of this country, and we asked no more. I 
will be bold to say, that we deserved justice, and earned kindness. 
Tranquillity lo society, security to person and property, have flowed 
from our measures. We were the trumpeters of the fame of the new 
Lord Lieutenant, Secretary, and Chancellor of Ireland. If we were 
not chargeable towards them with something' bordering occasionally 
on adulation, we were never wanting in candour or respect [cheers],-^ 
Lord Anglesea, however, thought proper to issue his Proclamation, itf 
which it is open to me to say, that I was .specially contemplated. 
Here was an act partaking not exactly of friendliness to the Delegate 
of the Catholic body—^but did I resist it? Did I not, on the contrary, 
yield to it ready, implicit, and entire obedience? [hear, hear, hear!] I 
was far from considering it wise or necessflry, I was far from 
assigning to it the force or validity of law; but out of my pure and 
unaffected respect for Lord Anglesea, I yielded, I repeat, willing and 
unqualified obedience [hear, hear, hear!]. I thought that Lord 
Anglesea would deal by others as he had dealt by me. I thought that 
the thunders of the Castle were not to be expended on my devoted 
head alone. I thought the Chief Governor might have been misled, 
and that he would speedily direct the authority of bis station on 
fitter objects of condemnation or punishment. I thought that the 
Orange murderers would be pursued and rendered ampnable to public 
justice [cries of' hear, hear, liear!]. When I conferred with General 
Thornton on the offences of those murderers, that gallant and generous 
man promised me justice—ready, certain, and* exemplary justice. He 
said that an honest jury had been impanelled to hold an inquest cm 
the mangled body of the unhappy sufferer. He said, that if they did 
their'duty all the rest was sure, and would be such as the expectations 
of the public and the well-being of society demanded. They did their 
duty, 'J’hey investigated patiently, scrupulously, find laboriously, 
and they found a verdict of wilful murder [hear, hear!]. They 
stamped murderer on the forehead of some ruthless miscreant—where 
is he ? [cries of hear, hear!] Is he in custody ? The answer of course 
is—No. But has a reward been offered for his apprehension?* Here 
also, we are to answer—No [vociferations of hear, hear ! for several 
seconds]. Why was no proclamation issued against the person or 
persons, pronounced by an honest and impartial Jury guilty of ‘ Wilful 
Murder?’ Why, at least, was no reward offered for his or their ap¬ 
prehension ? [hear, hear, hear!] I have known rewards to be offered 
on very frivolous occasions. The throwing down of an old wall in 
Tipperary, some time ago, produced one—but this was considered of 
less importance than the loss of the life of an innocent subject of the 
King, by the hand of an Orange assassin at Ballibay—at least there 
has been no offer of the most trifling rew?ard for the apprehension of 
that bloody barbarian [cries of hear, hear, hear !^.” 

Mr. Lawless then expatiates upon the iniquity of his being tried in 
Monaghan by a Monaghan jury—but, nevertheless, he declares he 
relies upon the justice of his cause. He can “ shew a clear and 
triumphant case”—and that he “ ever inculcated obedience to the 
law, respect for the constituted authorities, reverence for the Sore- 
reiga and those who exercise his authority in Ireland ; and regard for 
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the persons and properties of all classes of men of which this commu¬ 
nity is composed**—and then follows the passage which we have 
quoted in the second page of this article. , 

These speeches were delivered at the meeting of the Catholic As¬ 
sociation, held the day succeeding Mr. Lawless’s arrest; and, con¬ 
sidering the suddenness and recency of the event itself, and the 
numberless circumstances of irritation by which it was attended, we 
think the resolutions agreed upon singularly indicative of temper and 
moderation. They are in strict consonance with that peaceful policy 
which has been the guiding principle. of Catholic conduct in Ireland 
for a very considerable time past. Well do they know that it is their 
interest that there should be no recourse to violence—that moral, not 
physical, force should ^decide the Catholic question. And, alas! the 
opposite party also know that this is the interest of the Catholics— 
and,'consequently, they are using every endeavour of insolence and 
menace to produce that insurrection for which they would then imme¬ 
diately inveigh against the blood-thirstiness of “ the Papists.” 

The resolutions of the Association were, on the day of which we 
speak, proposed by Mr. Shiel—and they were a fitting termination for 
a speech, for the greater part, of that almost austere forbearance of 
which we have made mention: they are as follows:— 

“ First—^That the arrest of Mr. Lawless, after three weeks from the 
alleged commission of an offence against the public peace, when the 
proclamation, which is exclusively prospective, had been obeyed, and 
when Mr. Lawless, who- had been recalled by the Association, had in¬ 
timated his resolution to comply with the wishes of the Government, 
has excited our surprise. 

“ Secondly—^That our surprise at this ex post facto proceeding is 
augmented, when we consider that a Catholic has been recently mur¬ 
dered atBallibay, and that no efforts have been made for the apprehen¬ 
sion of his assassin. 

Thirdly—^That no reward having been offered by the Govern¬ 
ment, we do hereby offer a reward of 500i. to any person or persons, 
by whom the Orange assassin shall be apprehended and prosecuted to 
conviction, for the murder of a Roman Catholic at Ballibay.*’ 

And whence^ let us ask, did this measure arise ? as to what may 
have induced its adoption, we do not pretend to have the most remote 
idea—for we cannot conceive any motive of any class that could have 
suggested it. It is an insult without being an injury—calculated 
(though happily it has failed) to exasperate without being able to 
weaken—an indication of ill-will, without having the power to give 
that ill-will effect. Observe the cool, quiet manner in which the Ca¬ 
tholics, in their resolutions, first parry this feeble thrust, and then give 
a “ hit, a very palpable hit,” in the exposure of the gross partiality, 
and flagrant inconsistency of their adversary. And this, too, with all 
the composure of the mock species of coilibat from whence we borrow 
our illustration. 

What, therefore, could be the motive for such a measure we are 
totally unable to conceive. It will scarcely be alleged, we should ima¬ 
gine, that‘it was dictated by care /br the tranquillity of Ireland I But 
whence it' came may, we think, be more readily guessed. All the cir- 
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cumstancer; of the case tend to point to the cabinet here as cHriginating 
it, and to free the local government in Ireland from the imputation of 
having carried it in^p effect unbidden. Three weeks had elapsed from 
the date of the alleged offence—the Irish Government not only had 
had ample time to have arrested Mr. Lawless, and bad not done it— 
but the Secretary had been in correspondence with Mr. Lawless,—<ind 
the tone of his letters, undoubtedly, unless we bring against him a 
charge of the grossest duplicity, shows that no intention of a retro¬ 
spective proceeding against that gentleman then existed. A fort¬ 
night had elapsed since the publication of the proclamation—and 
still no proceedings had been taken against Mr. Lawless: we think 
this conclusive that the Irish administration had no intention what¬ 
ever of making it apply to any one, for what hkd taken place before its 
publication. Indeed, the whole tenor of Lord Anglesey’s government 
in Ireland tends to belie such an idea. It had been conciliatory, 
kind, almost paternal—in especial, perfectly frank, and above all shuf¬ 
fling and trickery, whether direct or negative. And that there would 
have been a very paltry dissimulation in Lord Francis Gower writing 
the letters he did to Mr. Lawless, if it were the intention of his Go¬ 
vernment to arrest him, we think no fair and honourable man can 
deny. Now, there is no sort of reason for charging Lord Francis, and 
through him the Lord Lieutenant, with any thing of this nature. This 
brings us to that portion of Mr. Shiel’s speech, which we have said we 
should feel it our duty to reprehend. Both on this, and on a former 
occasion, (the promulgation of the proclamation) he has taken occa¬ 
sion, while generally professing regard for the new Secretary, to sneer 
at him with reference to the compositions for which he has been dis¬ 
tinguished in the literary world. Perhaps, Mr. Shiel is not exactly the 
person from whom such a gibe comes with the best possible grace 
—but we regard the principle of the sarcasm to b« totally false. It 
is surely the last doctrine to which either reason or experience gives 
support, that literary cultivation is a bad preparative for poli¬ 
tical life. That Lord Francis Gower should have translated, if not 
with perfect, at least with marked, success, the work which probably, 
in all European literature, is the most difhcult of translation, is surely 
not -a circumstance which would make him a worse Secretary—nor 
ought it to be thrown in his teeth as such. In Mr. Shiel’s former 
speech, to which we have alluded, this was done in a degree far beyond 
the limits of good taste—in the present instance, the same spirit is 
manifested, though under greater controul. The passage, however, 
is well worth quoting for the quotation whieh itself furnishes 

“ Have the Government taken a single step to arrest the villain, 
who, in the open day, plunged a poignard into the bowels of an 
unoffending Catholic ? Have they offered a reward for his apprehen¬ 
sion ? Three weeks have passed, and have ’they adopted any one of 
the familiar means of bringing the wretch to justice? The police are 
all Orange—the magistracy are all Orange. There is not a Catholic 
magistrate in Monaghan. A Catholic is murdered—he is murdered 
in the open day, and what is the conduct of the Government ? They 
arrest a man who had ceased to ofiend, and declared that he would 
not offend again, and they permit the Orange assassin, whose hands 
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are reeking* with the blood of a Catholic, to remain unmolested by any 
extra interference of power. If a common burglary is committed in 
the South, a reward for detection is offered ; but let the Orange 
bayonet reek with Catholic blood, and the office of retribution is to be 
left to the unsuspected energies of the magistracy of the North of 
Ireland. Am I not justified, then, in expressing my surprise at these 
proceedings ? for, after all, I only intimate surprise. God forbid that 
I should insinuate that Lord Anglesea and his Secretary have been 
guilty of a wilful departure from their duty. I attribute these errors 
to ignorance rather than to the spirit of oppression upon their part. 
I forgive them, for they know not what they do. I verily believe 
Lord L. Gower is utterly unaware of the spirit by which the northern 
assassins are influenced" and I think it rather my duty to instruct than 
to reprehend him. It is possible that he may suspect the veracity of 
Catholic harangues. Now I will refer him to a more unexceptionable 
authority. He has heard a great deal of Goethe, and of Schiller, and of 
Lessing, and of Kotzebue, but he has heard little or nothing of a certain 
Irish judge, who had very little German sentiment, but a great deal of 
British feeling, and whose name was Mr. Justice Fletcher [loud cheers]. 
This man had a vigorous and manly intellect, and a warm and intrepid 
heart, and from the seat of judicial authority itself, gave the following 
character of the Orangemen of Ireland:—‘ The Orangemen,’ says 
Mr. Justice Fletcher, in his celebrated charge delivered at Wexford, 

‘ poison the very fountains of justice ; and even some Magistrates, 
under their influence, ha\e in too many instances violated their duty, 

and their oaths.Of this I am certain, that so long as they are 

permitted to act in the lawless manner they do, there will be no tran¬ 
quillity in the North of Ireland. Here those disturbers, who assume 
the name of Orange yeomen, frequent the fairs and markets with arms 
in their hands, under the pretence of self-defence, or of protecting the 
public peace, but with the lurking view of inviting attacks from the 
Ribbonmen—confident that, armed as they are, they must overcome 
defenceless opponents, and put them down. Murders have been 
repeatedly perpetrated upon such occasions, and though legal prose¬ 
cutions have ensued, yet .such have been the baneful consequences of 
these factious associations, that under their influence petty juries have 
declined to do their duty. These facts have fallen under my view.* 
[Loud cheers.] This honest judge adds these strong expressions— 

‘ Suffer them to prevail, and how can justice be administered ?* 
They are suffered to prevail, but justice, I suppose, is still to be 
administered. This was the state of things in 1814, when Judge 
Fletcher delineated the Orangemen of Ireland. Has their ferocity 
decreased in 1828 ? Have they not been strengthened and emboldened? 
Have they not acquired new fearlessness, and a fresh voracity for 
blood? Not only the veterans in torture, the old tormentors and 
hoary lacerators of 1798, have offered up tHeir sanguinary aspirations 
for caraaga, but the priests of their religion have lifted up their blas¬ 
phemous invocations for bloodshed, and while they have ‘ spoken 
daggers,’ hare invoked their followers to * use them.’ ” 

This last allegation is, alas! but too true. Clergymen of the 
Established Church, in both countries, hare at the public meetings 
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which they think it becoming' to attend, distinctly advocated blood¬ 
shed 

With regard to the non-arrest of the person who seems to liave car¬ 
ried these precepts into effect, there is an admission which, were the 
subject less dreadful, would be nothing short of ludicrous, made by 
a Protestant gentleman, who addresses the meeting in defence of Mr. 
Lawless’s arrest. This gentleman, by name Costelloe, uses the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable expressions:—“ With regard to the murder alluded 
to by Mr. Shiel, it appeared that the warrant was issued; and eoery 
one knew that when Orange policemen receive a warrant from the 
hands of magistrates, they are often in the habit of conniving at the 
escape or concealment of the accused.'' Every one knows it, eh ? 
—Then why are such preposterous scoundrels allowed to hold the 
office of policemen ?—Every one knows that they not only neglect 
their duty, but actively exert themselves to prevent those measures 
taking place which It is their own duty to carry into effect themselves ! 
Every one knows it—Orange magistrates and all! Then why do they 
permit such a system to fcontinue one hour ?—that is, always taking 
it for granted that the worthy speaker is correct in his allegation— 
which we doubt not in the very least. 

Orange policemen, however, when they receive a warrant against a 
Catholic, are guilty of no such breach of duty. Mr. Lawless was 
arrested without having time to put on his coat or his neckcloth. 
Mr. Farrell, the policeman, who took him into custody, cannot be 
accused of such unworthy leniency towards*the man who prevented 
bloodshed : that is reserved, and it seems, to the knowledge of every 
one„for those also arc guilty of it with their own hands. 

- Why Mr. Lawless has been taken up, we think it would exceedingly 
puzzle the Lord Lieutenant himself to explain. We doubt not, in the 
least, that he was only the organ of executing the ofder, and had no¬ 
thing to say to its being framed. Every circumstance tends to shew 
that Mr. Lawless’s arrest is a measure of London manufacture. To say 
nothing of Lord Anglesea’s whole course of conduct being diametri¬ 
cally opposite to such a proceeding, he would have stultified himself by 
allowing Mr. Lawless to continue at liberty as long as he could do any 
mischief, and then have him apprehended as soon as he has come quietly 
liome again. But, steam-packets notwithstanding, there still is some 
delay in the communication between Dublin and London; and more¬ 
over, then a cabinet was to be got together ; king’s messengers must 
be despatched to half the counties in England ; and the worthy cabinet 
councillors have to work their way up to town afterwards. Altoge¬ 
ther, just sufficient delay intervened to make the measure a new one 
from London, which became wofully stale before it arrived in Ireland. 
Such things, like white bait, will not bear the qarriage. 

• There is a speech reported in the papers of this day, (Oct. 22,) purporting to have 
been delivered by a Mr. Fry, a clergyman, at the Brunswick Meeting at Aylesbury, yesK 
tarday,—which, though not of so deep a dye, is full of ribaldry so revolting that we 
■wonder at the newspapers printing it at length. The mode in which this person speaks 
of transubstautiation is, we think, as disgustingly and intolerably filthy as the lowest 
St. Giles’s slang. And this is the way in which a clergyman discusses a rdigious 
dogma!—. And the report represents his speech as haring, been appkuded ! 
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And, supposing that this act did spring from the government here, 
how is it to be reconciled with the supposed moderation, if not conver¬ 
sion, of the Duke of Wellington ? Truly, it dovetails but ill. But we 
are sick of speculating about the Duke of Wellington’s opinions; he 
seems determined that the country which he, at present, governs, shall 
not have the most remote idea of what his intentions are on the subject 
of the highest moment that is at issue in its policy. And, truly, if the 
only intimations of them are to be in the shape of proceedings like 
these, we had much rather that he would keep them to himself. 


QUARTER SESSIONS. 

To the Editor of the London Magazine. 

Sir,—I HAVE read with very great pleasure the article in your last 
Number on the Magistracy; and with the opinions there expressed I 
strongly coincide. The existence and the magnitude of the evils com¬ 
plained of, no one who has had any opportunity of seeing the manner 
in which Justice is administered at the Quarter Sessions, will for an 
instant deny. It is to this branch of the subject that I intend to con¬ 
fine the few remarks I am about to make; the other part of your 
paper, which respects the duties of magifctrates in their individual ca¬ 
pacities, the mode in wlyeh those duties are at present discharged, 
and the remedies which might be applied to the abuses which con¬ 
fessedly exist, presents a wide field ; and I may possibly take some 
future opportunity of addressing to you some observations on this, 
perhaps the more important division of the subject. 

I take it for gmntcd that every body, who has considered the sub¬ 
ject at all, is sufficiently convinced of the execrable manner in which 
the business is at present conducted at the Quarter Sessions through¬ 
out the country : the only question is what better mode can be substi¬ 
tuted. „Your proposition of appointing a barrister, as assessor to the 
magistrates, to perform in reality the duties now attempted by the 
Chairman, I think a good one, as far as it goes ; my objection is that 
it does not go far enough. In fact, the alteration I would propose 
would be to have no Quarter Sessions at all. That is to say, 1 would 
leave it to the magistrates to perform all the county business relating 
to roads, bridges, &c. &c., at any meeting which it might be their 
pleasure to convene; but the trials of prisoners, appeals against 
rates, against orders of removal, and, especially against magistrates* 
convictions, should be left wholly to the decision of the professional 
person who might be appointed. 

1 grant that the mere presidency of such a person would tend to 
prevent a great deal of noisy contention about what is, or is not, evi- 
^nce ; and there would be some hope of having a point of law cor- 
jjrectly decided otherwise than by the mere chance, which happily is 
equal, between right and wrong. 1 am also willing to admit, that in 
the majority of instances the magistrates would have sense enough 
(^though this is a bold supposition) to defer to the opinions of a person 
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whose pursuits must have rendered him so much more competent than 
themselves to decide upon the questions which come before them. 
But, setting aside the argument that, if it were so in all cases, there 
could be no possible use in the magistrates being there at all, I can¬ 
not but think the instances in which, directly or indirectly, they would 
be able to controul the assistant barrister and influence the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, would be found to be sufficiently numerous, to lessen, 
very considerably, the utility of such an appointment. They would still 
have their vote; and many cases may be imagined, even by those who 
have not been in the habit of attending Sessions, in which they would 
not be inclined to suffer such a privilege to remain, like the King’s veto 
of late years, dormant. 

The chairman at present is usually selected, with some care, from 
the other magistrates, as being the most competent among them to 
fulfil his duties creditably; and probably, in general, he is so ; but we 
frequently find in practice that he is outvoted. This I admit would 
not happen so often with a professional assessor, but that it would 
happen, and that not seldom, I am quite .sure from the practices I 
have witnessed at certain Sessions in provincial towns, where justice 
(so called) is administered by the Justices of the town, assisted by a 
Recorder. The jurisdiction to which I allude has the power of trying 
parish appeals ; and, in an instance within my own knowledge, it has 
been remarked as a curious fact, that in no one case for many years 
past, has the decision of the Court been against either of the parishes 
which compose the city. It is true, it is jq^t possible that the orders 
of the Magistrates may have been invariably right, but I think the pro¬ 
babilities are against it, considering the quantum of legal knowledge 
usually possessed by Magistrates, and especially by Magistrates of 
a provincial city—to say nothing of the extreme want of likelihood 
of the appellants being wrong in every case, for* a long series of 
years. Now that some of these adjudications would have been dif¬ 
ferent, if the Recorder, who is a person of considerable professional 
attainments, had not been fettered by his coadjutors, I think I may 
fairly assume. 

I happen, however, to have in my recollection one instance in which 
these worthy persoms, in their wisdom, chose to run counter to the 
opinion of their legal assistant, to the entire subversion of justice, and 
the great prejudice of the individual who suffered from the decision. 
The case bel'ore the court was an appeal against an order of affiliation. 
The woman was very ably cross-examined by the counsel for the ap¬ 
pellant ; she became confused, and at last refused to answer a question, 
which, if she had been the witness of truth, there could be no earthly 
reason for her not answering immediately. It was evident to all pre¬ 
sent that the woman was unable at the moment to get up an answer 
which would be consistent with the rest of* her* statement, and the 
Recorder very properly suggested that the recognizances of the party 
should be discharged. He was, however, over-ruled by the other ma¬ 
gistrates, and the woman was actually ordered to be confined till she 
should answer the question to the satisfaction of the court, or, in other 
wfMrds, till she could frame such a story as no cross-examination could 
shake, whereby the cost of maintaining the cliild might be thrown upon 
the appellant instead of the city. 
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I have mentioned this one instance out of many, because I think 
there is a pretty close analogy between the position of a Recorder, and 
that which would be occupied by a person holding the aj^ointment of 
assistant barrister; with this disadvantage, however, on the side of 
the latter—that he would have to combat much m6re serious obstacles, 
arising from the influence and the prejudices of that body from which 
county magistrates are selected, than any which are likely to be pre¬ 
sented by persons who, from being members of the corporation, are 
called upon to exercise judicial functions in a country town. It is 
needless to particularise the instances in which the assessor wouM 
find himself hampered by the modes of thinking, feeling, and acting, 
peculiar to the landed aristocracy. I would only ask how, in con¬ 
junction with a bench oi" county magistrates, he would contrive not to 
be out-voted in the disposal of appeals against convictions under the 
game laws ? If he were to succeed in bringing country gentlemen to a 
right decision on such questions as these, 1 should say he had effected 
a miracle greater than that promised by the philosopher’s stone—the 
transmutation of the base metals into gold. 

I think I have said enough to explain what my objections are to the 
plan which your article proposes, of appointing a barrister as assistant 
to the magistrates. These persons would either use the vote which 
would remain to Uiem, or they would not. If they should do so 
against the opinion of the assessor, there is little question that they 
would go wrong; if, as would be more becoming, but, we fear, not 
quite so likely, they should be contented to sit quietly, and suffer him 
to decide questions which he alone would be able to understand, they 
might, I think, be as well occupied in any other way which would 
meet their convenience. I am quite aware of the outcry which would 
be raised, from motives sufficiently obvious, against the adoption of 
any such plan as that which I have ventured to suggest; but the evils 
of the present system are erying, and must be remedied. The fact 
alone (which no one conversant with the subject will venture to deny) 
that a man, convicted of poaching at the quarter sessions, is invariably 
subjected to a much more rigorous measure of punishment than that 
which would be inflicted by a judge at the assizes, under precisely 
similar circumstances (the difference being very frequently that between 
six months’ imprisonment, and transportation for seven years,) is suffi¬ 
cient to shew what degree of impartiality we are entitled to expect from 
county magistrates in a great proportion of the cases which now come 
before them. The plan I have suggested seems to me the most calcu¬ 
lated to obviate this, as well as the other evils of the present system to 
which 1 have alluded, and to insure a correct and impartial adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

If you think there is any weight in the observations 1 have made, 
yoii will, perhaps, insert this letter in your next Number, as a sort of 
commentary on the article which I have ^aken foi- my text-—in the 
genei;#! doctrines and reasonings of which, I again* beg to express my 
hearty concurrence. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 

A Barrister. 
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A WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

Coor little chick, for all thy chirping, 
Thou art in the fox's paw.—O ld Song, 


That Love is the history of a woman’s life, is a saying so true as to 
have become trite. It is the great lottery in which she ventures her 
whole happiness; and, as she draws prize or blank, is her lot cast for 
life. Thus, being given, as I am, to speculate upon the philosophy of 
the passions, often, when 1 see before me a young person, the first 
chapter of whose history is yet to be writteti,—often do I figure to 
myself the probable course of the narrative, its jncidcnts, its crisis, and 
its issue, and feel a mixture of interest and pity for the heroine, as I 
anticipate the too probable colour of the story. There are few objects 
of contemplation, indeed, more attractive than a young girl at that 
period of life, when the gentle whisperings of her heart begin to give 
a certain degree of consciousness to her manner—and when that 
capability of loving, and that craving to love, which permeate her 
whole being, have not yet become concentrated upon any one object. 
The slight passing fancy of a day, or a week, will probably several 
times have flitted across the surface of her mind, without leaving 
more impression than the clouds which cast their shadows upon a lake, 
and then drift away before the wind. But, when her hour does come; 
when all the feelings of a young and ardent soul are indeed tossed in 
the whirlwind of the Great Passion,—when, In a word, she loves, then 
deep is the responsibility of that man who has called those feelings 
forth, for the happiness or misery of a fellow-creature is in his hands 
—perhaps the weal or woe of an immortal soul. I will leave the latter 
question aside—it is too awful for contemplation here,—and who, on 
this side the grave, shall dare to judge it ?—But on the result of that 
afiection depends, most assuredly, not the external fate merely, but 
the personal character and disposition also for life. On him it rests— 
as he moulds the clay, so will the vessel be shapen,—for seven times 
heated is the furnace of Passion in which its form is fixed. When a 
woman, in her youth, surrenders her heart into her lover’s keeping, 
she yields up the control of her whole being—it is thereafter what he 
chuses it to be—she is powerless, helpless—she cannot get free—“ for 
all her chirping, she is in the fox’s paw.” 

I have always regarded this old burthen, jocose though it be in 
phraseology, as containing the germ of much sad thought. The 
metaphor is, as I need scarcely say, typical of a higher grade in the 
creation—of those young human birds of whom I have been speaking, 
who, dazzled by the beauty of their plumage, and trusting too soon to 
the strength of their wing, venture from the maternal roost, and fall 
into the grasp of those whi^ are, too often, wily and merciless as the 
hill-fox himself. That clutch once closed, is never loosed again ; or, 
at least, not until all the sweetness, and worth, and beauty of the victim 
have been rifled. 

And yet, it would almost seem strange that these things should 
happen so often; for all the sophistry that the most accomplished 
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l«V«r «vef spoke is too plainly such not to be cntmlatled iAt» 4ast by 
orfe breath of common sense, if that breath were uttered. Nay, it not 
uYi^quently has occurred, that xine tilue and just word, opuken or 
stij^ested by sheer chance, has deshcnyed in anenstaii|^u elaborate 
fabric of sentiment and false reasonui^ whidi it had tBfsa vast skill, 
tilbe, and labour to erect. But Ihe truth is, that Passu^ plsads with 
us<^and that the will panders to r the reason. Excuses are presented 
to the mind, Which, in its heated state, it eagerly gxasps at, contented 
with their outward shew, and carefully abstaining from applying to 
them the Ithtiriefs spear of cool sense and judgment. But the mind 
is in an heated and uiihealthful state, and this is the great cause of all 
the iH that follows 

A knotty point to which we noW proceed 

But you'ete tcU a taIe-T.AgnBect. 

’ I was living, some yedrs ago, irf a retired part of the country, where» 
among my neighbours, resided al^o a widow lady and her daughter* 
llhe old lady was theWridow of an ofiicer in the army, and in easy 

though moderate circumstances; the daughter-aye, that daughter, 

many a time and oft has she been to me the subject of that species 
contemplation 'of which I haVe fepoken above; and, perhaps, I bad her 
befdre my memory’s cye^When I did speak of it. When 1 first knew 
her, she was about sixteen, and Certainly a more fascinating creature 
could not well be conceived. Bred Up entirely in retirement she had 
(hk ^nei'Slly results firotn it, when its direct'Opposite does not,) a wild 
freedom' of mknnef, veiy different indeed from what that expression 
wohld signify in the worn, and consequently often mistaken by a mere 
tnan of the w6rld—but extremely dblightfiil to those ndm look iiito.the 
Heart, and know what it meahs in reality. Her ammid spirits’* 
were excessive—but such was heTyasemaiing beauty ^ must lase the 
epithet'a seebn^tifne,-ftW, after suspending 'iny'pea for'frve miiultes 
thinking for another, 1 Can find none to express my meaniUg,) thatthey 
never in the least called up the idea of a hoyden,—and there was 
something in the dehp expression' of her auburn eyes, which shewed 
“plainly to those who understand sUch diagnostics, that an ardent and 
sdhsltife soul Was Within, Whidi, If now dormhnti neeikd but c^eot 
and occasion*to cSlf it ifito fulband SFehemeut Iffia-* I have used in the 
last sentence. Which I Would" noff break <to oenplsdO itir the expression 
'** aiiburn ^eyes,’’—*hnd,‘ihd!Oed, I scarcely tan explain it to those who 
do not updersta&ll’ it Without dny^explanailoA: '< But they will readily 
call to rtiiud* the bHlllafat description Of beauty whidi that colour of the 
eyes indicates and accompanies; a skin, namely, of the most dazzling 
whiteness, though here and there ufreelde, lightly marked, jOst breaks 
its uniformTty'*; hair profuse, and bright as the plumage of 'a phea¬ 
sant’s back—while the nioutfr mantles with a dimpled smite) and teeth 
Vif ivory beam through.lips of roses. Ihere are many peojde who will 
S&ty, that 1 hate ffe^ribed a red-haired,, freckled * tomboy; bat it is 
Vbt'^r'such persons that I write, and'those for'whqm Ido, "will underw 

e Mficb/k U pro^biy top harsh a word to express the delicate variailoii* of ffiis of 
w)iich 1 Wliyld ^eaik 4 But it is not my fault if the English language be file 

Gompe^eik.£raaiu^on o'f'terin^ to express the nambeileM Sliades aodwWdiwMIt'etf 
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ittfid cataedy vlHt poor, potw Fumy was jn ^ d>|9 ^ bar lovely 

Often end often reflect how^&oeM|% X anisl mm Imm 
in supposing^ jfef daj* of love passed for ever, tlislliftdnflifott iawfo 
wHfa Faimy CBel. But X d^ not—^d, consequendjiV SM were iten 
gfMteSt fHewte in tbe wodd. There was only the lei^|lli Mof # ftiM 
between her mothss^s house and faine*-end I can see hiQr>iNir^ sn Sim 
used to come bounding along it, with a straw hat flung loosi^ Oh 
back of her brnd, and stunednies without even that, and ^her^hliir' 
blown in fifty diroetions by tlm wind, as she ««t throngh it Uke a ahar 
Atalaata. And, thoh* wM W lace beandjOg like the mtNming. sfosr 
would ran into my stu^ to borrow a volume of Racine, or to hUg aie 
to consbue a pa8sagfr«hi Tasso, aye, or in Guicciardini. For, stcaange 
to say, young^lady tiuM^gh she was, she did not coasader tlw object of 
tbe aequirit^ of a ^language attained in the acquisition itsdi^ hut 
regard^ it as c^MHung^ to hw a storehouse Original literature; and 
her taste led equally to history as to poetry—si^ Uked to knoio, as 
well as to si^y. waa, indeed, a being whose mind was attuned 
to fine is8ue8~-aU. dfi^MStded.upon how they would be called fiarth. It 
was evident that for her tlmre was no medium*—iisr hidory could not 
be a tame one; the must be either most ni^py or most miserahje 
and ctften, as 1 gaaed up<m her beaming and beautiful face, did toy 
anidety beecHiie ahnosi painfld for flieiresult. 

The time appraacflied iriien her fate was to be fixed for ever; and X 
was, uacontekiudy, in some degree its soeans. I syas nb^yii^ a fow 
days at the house of a gentleman, who lived aBout fow miM foam me, 
wl^ I met an eld eolfoge friend, whom I had not seen for six tsr seven 
years, and whom 1 waa delighted again to meet. 1 asked him to 
return home i^lh me—and he aame. 

4iir jSdwmd^^ernO|i'*'^^towt was his name—was, at the fime of whteh 
X speak, tol^ waryfuimeof yoifthfol manhood; and Ins great advan¬ 
tage of pmson were enhanced by an air of cttltivafi<m and intelligence, 
wtoch is ths trim eestus to male beauty. .His foth^had not Jong been 
daad; and, prevkmaly, Vernon had passed some ^^ars abroad, as an 
4Mmk& fo ona of our mnbeasies. Thia bad given to his maunem the 
ftnijh dfthehest breeding, witHpiitihat conventional mannerism whl^ 
fo so oAmi tau^ 4n the tUqmM exofosive aodety in loodon. For 
the rest, he tod none o^ the coldness oi a 4i{domate ahotohim; his 
feelings wera tosen, 8S|d^>toa manner was wann and< ebqueet. Ilia 
education had tempMed^ not destroyed, that ardour of disposifiim for 
which hehad hean remackaMe at Oxford. Sqch was the man who Ivai 


defined,la iria the inestimkbto heart of Fanny Cspel. 

The fimt time they met was at my house, when there were n good 
auNi^ peo^hj^nt. The conversation chanctal to turn uptin some 
eontuwntsi stodnet* and Vernon was appealed fo. Tifo topic was one 


on whioh hf folt eonudarfble interest ; .and he spoke with touch ani> 
matkm.and wmgf. It hippened, that, v^st he was iq^oking. my 
eya^i upM Fanny. Idttle accustomed to the restraints of society, 
ty*ii1foyp4 the admiratioa mth which ahe ratened to appear but too 
pfotw l y ipM her expresaiye countenance. Hfr waa slightiy id- 
mam ltopk!i<f«rd--her eyes wmt keenly bent upon Shr Edward a ftM— 
NoymiBJuq 1828. 2 K 
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itffl ktx Jips were slightly ps^d ^ linvt^mwioiip 

most intense attention. As Ver«on let fall a g^mpfona ssAtmitQtf 


ledge pleased hear so mucih-rfaaid, am «t hMi she 
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Was the mnt lufiCHWiaed hw to brcadhe^>iB>«hi W Ipeo the 

last also.! ^ t. iw(!> « i i> iWjf-yVf . ,* '* 

On that Temon was not intrQi||ioied.lt» hipp^jb^ »e jraa 4oa 

goad »iiidge»aaid too an admirer* of he ftwck 

with, her appeaeanoa* and to. qnesdan me heUf X ^Iffdess 

I was made somewhat uneasy by what 1 had «fdawrv^ir4hr* nmeh as 
Vernon was eal ea lated to win ^e e^tums of an amial^tWinmMt he 
was eminently 4ittle likely to repay them. ^ ip the ladhtde of 
eontinental ideas i;^mi theae aubjecta* he hed mflpifwdly been an 
rnfami gB,U dudmmuBi all his life^and Was* of sh^meiv the lenst likely 
to becQ^ aeiimialji attacbed to a wild and snstic b«^y such aa 
Fanny. For the rest* he had. a good heart* whful ha allowed it fair 
play«^^iid X did not fear his daUng advaata^ of Sdr guileless wad 
mi^narded a creature, , , 4 ^^ 

And X am convinced I did him no more than jnstioeA he bad no 
intmition of tanqiering wUh her afikdiona^lidowwalyXN|lieve$'—but 
Us omioAty was awakened by the eingul8f% of Iswr iDanimr*»wbich, 
to hhn who bed been ao long accu^omedto t^ ^Mdituioa^charactera 
of m oonart* seemed doOhly Bo~>and he began by memly eaeking to 
draw to uialyae her r^ di^oigthm* 4doWi#l^erous 

■uch ail mwq^ion must« become* it qaeds vsffy^dMtlSL iS«| il(ii Wf ^ 
judge; and, accordingly, the iuterem^nrhiflh Sw^h^mWd toekin it aoon 
be^ lo aasaniMi a-ywy auspkioua capplexlon. 
or other omstad^ «|rew him to ]|fm.*<Qepelia aoUage. lie wmm*An 
admirable musician. «nd he fand.with hias all the newast* apd albthe 
Bcarcest, music of jOamumy and Italy* and this he.^wi«S to lend to 
Faim^^'and then hf h(|A4o teadi hep perhwttly ta*master drew 

beautttollf* and ha heAoptiiiiaeai and piiato#ft mptmnej to leRdher to 
eofv, 8he was intoatomstent Ind)itt0<iwli^>4jt*iawd, jby^<ha«*tongtot 
•coldeBt* Sit £dwwrd.mei»lly oh«Ae^ to i^Rlitoi^dito^Awo dayaoto of 








tiwee. 0h! thosahalmwn days ofdtonhigh^lv Foot FBmyl>--Mdi»y 
were pmtoldy the moat iSKcpiiwtely happy # 1 # »«ves Imewi.* dVith toe 
whole avdOuvof her« asdent spui did she «gl«atot|ielf ito'to this now 
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admiration and loan-o-handseoae mftoi|itok«^gidad ia jinind^ Wtoam' 
pushed in ine«wer8->-asid what promMy was equal to all three, who 
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w «iiqfd»iiel^ iovely, so 

gilla^ 90 fim^499ilMt«w && iK^i^urvtbe very r^iijy^ iiid nKtensity of her 

witolfedouifiesB to hdxMi I say, 

*9nw 4liaMo]l» He Bdbar9d^»by#i crestnse tike ’thiiii’ wilAnapt kis -^irfiiofe 
soul taking filv at the bare knowledge that so it was ?—CeHahiftyt ®**' 
VfifWfla>»ass9o<^si^ 9 f altaov ' n ■i 

of ikdafiKwilM soot'’cAMioiiB^at iki 

iiblit; My kssiiilsiagvs-is derived £Ram what 1 gathered afterwards. ^ 
bad. I anrimd «i this pitdi of maturity, when, 1 thought it ’ only ia 
the gienn. Ahmnhd at the frequency of Sir Edward’s visits to 
coUagcti £ defennhilNl td stop thdm altogether; and 1 ooneequentiy 
gladiy-iavaiUd iayadf 4f aoaae husiheBS which called me to London, to 
put wpeiioidftOiYeiaoi&’evisia. Wawent to town togetbei^; I was de> 
Uauedtihere coaaideeably longer ^n I eapeOted. and afterwards went 
into a dwthnt'parft of the coantry, beCcnre I returned home. 

Upwards of ttna moatha had daijased dnee 1 left it. It was now the 
hegfinnhig of ^unsi wad the anrnmer was early and hixuriant 1 arrived 
at home ahiMit ihreo sfieleek, asd determined to walk down to the cot¬ 
tage to see my ftiends there,, beftnre dinner. Mrs. Cupel’s cottage de*^ 
served ita numa o£ moderate nze, and thatched; but nothing 
cotild be more ebpnaing than it was at this tune of the year. The 
walls were covered with jessamines, and flowering creepers of ev<kry 
descriptiaai; addAha smootitiy shiaven turf was interspersed with t^e 
most abimdtoUpivdfasatnL of roses ’ilie room in which they ordihaiify 
sat«--dUU of htH:^ aoc|*nnia}c, and edbineti prctnres, and thktts fntrame’* 
rable et ceteras, whose names, if they have any, are unknown to me, 
winch htafN8jkt||Q&itsdttm« and habitation by women^-oopened dowii to 
the grenadaMMh w^ entered dh-eetly from the 'garden: by this way f 
oama* Uniiig tAiaprimlege of anold fnend, I had lifted the latch df the 

___ —A _ rJfc. a .« 1 m »a.« 



pvimr Eanny waashafeedtowtheeBdoftbe so&,w*ifti bar harp before her, 
aa if shahadiheew plwyiag on ihfthdngh it was now untouched. By her 
sidw waw'Bh Edward ¥am(pi !• fhae of her hands Was bdd ih his; he 
waa tifweidng,animatedly and4gp>^y'r though imalow tone, wilile her 
hdad^ wa d d w M i w riiinpon bps heeast^ and her hair InoSgorer'lierbrow tthd 
Ofsdtia aW thihidotfiiwii ma tiieii;' expressioii. On efansle^ htrwever, 
I tildoiightii|i|!i«dteteimd the tihee of a halMried tear. 'Stidi Was the 
giamp whiA ma t my adtiauiahed eyes, as S'anteredMrs. Capsl^f cottage. 
i|l>alievaL ogpredMiai »uty aataenhineiit a»d>bly,iHhr they both star^ 
up; and Ahgjir smpribe was niinglod wifti great conitudoa. Sir Edward 
WBSitha ftrstdmreeoaevduaMalf ;7’4fiid, witimat taking any notio^nf the 
situation in which 1 had found hhn, he answered readily to 
n s eSie a i tofliaBndar ahsacihipkim, that ha wai passing a Uiml time at 
IfB. gaa<i^ii|inw at whnaer housawe moi,^ who had 

ptoaasadhiip'osfflafiidingiy Iptdim to an archery medtihg, which 
waniAi*r%1dftaUhpti2re. > * t \ ' 

’JJtaaiiqdid'^ aaid M did not kntna ym 'ware' ttn adiateur of 

■ "> i i a i i hlt a point wuh m 

tgrttMib*! M** t I « if ' k ‘ ' 
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^ A WOMAM’s tmUKV. pliw 

{ gAVb him a r^roachiul k]ok-«but. did not prMB dubjaet By 
this time Fanny had recovered herself, and wekomedv me with her 
usual warmth and cordiality of maoner. Qutita uiua) ease and iree- 
dom were gone. She had tasted of the fbihidd&i frujUf em4 Ae w€» 
athamed. (.'gr: < 

I sat some time, and shewed Sir Sdwaxd 1 was , 4et ewi i ned not to 
Jeave him behind me. Finding he could not oiitiday meit he iruig^for 
his horse, seeming to be as determined not to have a l6to-a<^6te with 
me as I went home, as 1 was that he shcndd not have afPoeoad with 
Fanny. He mounted his horse, and, saying I should see him iuna day 
or two, cantered off.—I asked for Mrs. Capel, and fotot^’^hat ehe tVes 
gone to the neighbouring town, and had been a^nt ail Ihe moniing. 
This 1 liked least of aU—for I could not but suspect that the interview 
which I had interrupted was pre-arranged. 1 was at a loss bow to 
act. On intimate terms of friendship as 1 had always been with 
Fanny and her mother, still tiiis was too delicate a subject tor me to 
trencb upon with the former. The difference between our ages was 
not sufficiently gres^ to render such a proceeding proper, nr even 
allowable. Hints and inuendoes only irritate, and do no manner of 
good; so, after sitting a short time longer, 1 took my leave-r-repolving 
to have a full explanation with Vernon on the sui^t the very ffrst 
opportunity. 

That opportunity never arrived. The next moipiag Jt wap sent for 
by Mrs. Capel—-and upon reaching the cottage be|^, tof nny utter^ 
astonishment and dismay, that Fanny had eloped with ^ .jBdward 
Vernon. * , .■ * 

For this step I was wholly at a loss to account. Slto Edward was 
in every way his own master; and if his attach m ent to Fanny was of 
the nature which this step would seem to pronounm; it, there was no 
sort of reason why he should not make her his wito, JSer birth was 
good—and, though lier fortune was but moderate, hU was very large, 
and he was the farthest removed in the world fiom being a mercenary 
man. In every way he was likidy to prove an acceptable «on4a-Iaw 
to Mrs. Capel. therefore, it was his purpose to marry iier, why 
elope And yet, that^ it wais his pui^pose to many her, { was Cully 
convinced. In the first place, even auppomng, which I soaroely.fleiildy 
that Fanny would consent to become Ms miptress instead of his ivijto,i>I 
did not think Vernon capable of so black an action as lueh conduct 
would suppose him to be; and again, setting all questions oCprincipte 

f .nd good feeling aside, I considered him too sensible aperpon, with' 
oo true *a knowledge of society and the world, to enter into an 
entanglement of such a nature as the seduction of a young pemun of 
condition must involve. ( 

Mrs. Capel sent for me, both as the fnen^ oC Sir Edwand* Vernon 
and her own—in the one capacity ap beiip^ mam Ukply to towto eoine 
opinion of his motives, in the other as b«ii{geeftiun« to pii|)|iorV and 
asiust her in every possible contingency. Of Mre^Oappit I'have 
scai^oely hitherto spoken: not on acomnt of her, hiring pm 
person, fijr she was very tor from it. She was conpideramy ednpncip^* 
in life, bid he^: countenance bore strong mayka 
remains of a severe styl^ of beauty. Tlus seventy didnot, however. 
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in iJie degl%e €9ftend to her dispofiitidti—-for Tt€r mildness and 
the kifidness* of hef heart were emmentN rematkaWe. She had lived 
much in the worfd. Colonel Capel having “been an dffiber of high 
distinction ^iii the serAce; and she was at the same time a person of 
peculiarly cultivated tastes and habits. In a word, she was one of 
the tiHest speeffraens‘l ever met of that most charming character—an 
amiable EngHsh gentlewoman, in the decline of life. When such 
a person is amiable, there is scarcely any one who possesses such 
extensive and eilch beneficial infinence in society, or who adorns and 
sweetens it so mttch. 

Mrs. Capel had always idolized her daughter; her animated 
manners, strongly contrasted as they were with her own mildness, 
probably delighted her the more for the very coiftrast. She had been 
her only companion for ten years—she had watched every quality of 
mind, heart, and person, expand from the beautiful bud, and keep, in 
its ripening, the promise of its early bloom. Fanny, too, regarded her 
mother as almost something more than of this earth—and powerful 
indeed must have been that passion which could have induced her 
thus to leave that mother. But alas ! when such passion does super¬ 
vene all the mlMerafibciions of * Auld lang syne* become pale before 
its fervent heat and radiance. 

Mrs. Ciqiel informed me that Sir Edward Vernon had returned into 
the country about a month before, and renewed his visits at m 
cottage. His attentions to her daughter had latterly become very 
marked, Wild she perctfived he had acquired ai^extreme influence over 
Fanny’s mind. She had not spoken to her on the subject, trusting 
every di^that Sir Edward—whom she had.believed to be a man of 
high boooar—would declare himself openly. The night but one 
before, however, she had been alarmed and shocked by the discovery 
that Fanny wab engaged in a clandestine correspondence with him. 
On that night, after they had separated to retire to rest, Mrs. Capel 
recollected somediing She Wished in particular to say to her daughter, 
and, throwing a shawl over her shoulders, she had gohe to her room. 
Fanny was seated on the bed reading a letter with' such entli^alled 
attentsioii* that she did not hear her mother enter. When she approached 
her, Fawny hurriedly closed it, and endeavoured to hide it behind her. 

continued Mrs. CapCl, “was the first mark of dissimulation I 
had ever seen in my daughter—and it shocked me proportionately. I 
spoke to her, 1 titurt Without unnecessary harshness or severity, yet in 
tte tone of reproof. I was, in truth, more in sorrow than in anger— 
and she seem^ touched to the soul. 1 adjured her to abstain from 
everything dandestine—^it was unworthy of her in every shape—it 
was degr^ing—it was nearly allied to falsehood. She threw herself 
into my arma', and nobbed upon my bosom—and promised all clan¬ 
destine intercourse sbrnkld cease. But I feel now the real meaning of 
tones and looks, whitb then 1 attributed only to penitence and agita¬ 
tion. I am convinced that her resolve was then taken—^that I spoke 
too 45ho exclaimed ‘ Oh mother !* as she was withdrawing herself 
from ttayurnks, and again sinking upon my neck, wept as though her 
h0iM%i9(Mtn«efc’’^Bndthe old lad/s own tears began to course 
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Mkch Other down her cheeks ss she spbke*^* f ikn I flUfa vIfi led thet i^e 
then took her mentftl farewell ofnae' — she kitew tlwl ttiet Was her last 
embrace. Oh God!” she cotitiniled in atone^ctf the bitterest self- 
rcjjroach—“ if I had but spoken to her sooner, my chad mi^t have 
been saved : it was mistaken forbearance on my part—^to Spaie myself 
and her a slight present pain, I hate destroy^ her ibr eyw.'^— Her 
emotion here choked her uttenmce—and she vtept bn^vulsive^y. I 
strove to conrfbrt her, pointing out the extreme iitipmbability of ?thc 
fears she seemed to entertain being retUfzed. Bhh shook her head 
mournfully. I asked her if she had seen the letter her dailghisr Wlis 
reading. She said she had purposely abstained fithn doing so, but 
bad requested Lucy to bum it in her presence, which htfd done. 
1 then inquired if shtf* had left any letter behind her on her departifre 
■<—she put into my hand a scrap of paper containing only thfesS wofds, 
“ I cannot write —I am leaving you for ever—pity and pardon yhur 
poor lost child.’* 

I was totally at a loss. To pursue Sir Edward and his Victim^ or 
his bride, (which ?) seemed to me to be equally hopelevfs aUd tain. 
She had eloped with him—the evil was done—it lay in his breast to 
remedy it, and there alone. With bitter anxiety did Wd expert 
letters ;—with trembling eagerness we searched the newtpkpera*, day 
after day, to see if their marriage was announced. Weeks jmssed, and 
#1 was stih suspense—'and Mrs. Capel*s health began to Sink under 
her trials. At length the mystery was flolved-J>“I recdtred a^ letter 
ftom Vernon dated La^isanne—^it was as follows “ • 

“ You must think me a yiHain—and I am so—but I am ftdtwfte Wan*- 
tonly, as I trust to prove to you, if you will read this through patiently. 
It will explain all that has happentri—I will not spare 1 have 

acted shamefutty—but who could have withstood the temptation Under 
which I fell ? But I will not anticipate. YoU must have seen*—indeed, 
I am sure you did see—how much I was struck with her beauty when 
I first saw her}—her wild freshness of manner and of Spirit next im¬ 
pressed me with an admiration in which Suipriee and eUriOsityistrOttgly 
mingled. I met h# frequently, and was pton^ffed by thoSte’ llc^ngs 
to search more defeply into her natuKi It was sohiething totally new 
and unknown—I thought my feelings were completely under iiiiy*con- 
^ul while I indulged my curiosity, and I strove in no degree to exbfle 
in her any sentiments of aftfection towards Payself. But f wUshelf- 
deceived in both instances. Such constant coHiMon eonkf nht eoffttnUe 
with impunity. Towards one so fescinating, it vfws htqsosslhle that 
my manners should not assume, even uneonseiouiAy, ndegnsi'^ ten¬ 
derness which spoke far more than 1 had ever meant to do,—and, on 
the other hand, the continual intercourse with One like iMSe, eflTy dsiy 
developing some new'|mwers Of mind, or quaKtkh of health eodid nOt 
hut rii^n my interest Into afibo^on of the stiOngeat ami iwidieiit Icind^ 
Ifefhre 1 knew where 1 was. In-a word, ttefete l«fHidthesiowsed>A 
BmUght Upon the folly and wickedhets of WhM i whs doing, wi^oth 
passidIMMely loved—we had both ‘oanfessbd it 0t» *adh otter. 

It Whs at this time that you tbok hm to akir ^dUUklpeflllldi 
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and tHfe o|)eiied mj eyes to ill Idiodiy. 1 Idfi die 
doantry without taking any leave at the oottage« aiid deUtCnuned to see 
her no more. 1 wrote to her a last (I then tl'idy mesitt it sbauld be), 
a last &rewell. Sh^ answered my letter with all her characteristic 
frankness, her, whole heart was laid bare before me. I could not adhere 
to tbe resoluc^lhad tormed,*—! wrote again t letter followed, lettof# 
At last, I went to the country a second time. It was then |hat.,jidf 
passions had wholly assumed the mastery over reason and priBcildfr«*t* 
it was then 1 resolved she should be mine, cost what it might. And 
now,-1 must coidlde to you that which up to that time had been a 
secret to all the world--*/ am already married. You wUl start when 
1 tell yen toat i was so when you knew me at Oxford. 1 nmrried 
during the first term I kept there, and before iwas eighteen; I will 
not enter into the particulars of this hateful subject; suffice it, that toe 
match WBS^of a nature which might be expected from toe age at which 
it took place. My father was informed of it by the parties, and, after 
finding that it was impossible to break it, the whole affair was hushed 
up for a certain annual sum; that arrangement still continues, and, up 
to the time of which I speak, there were only three persons in tiie 
world, besides myselfi who knew the fact. Now, however, I confided 
it to i^nnyi 1 told her, as was most true, that 1 might, if 1 had chosen 
it, have deceived her—-I, might have married her—for I was certain 
thati from motives of interest, my secret would have remained stf4|, 
But 1 would not, I could not, act thus. It is ill to trust too fully to 
the wicked; and itfTiig^ have happened that, after years of happy 
marriagej the whole would have l»en revealed—she would have been 
dishonoured, and her clnldren bastardized. Moreover, my estate is, 
as you know, entailed upon the male heir. How could I, as an honesi 
man, allow an illegitimate son of mine to succeed to it ? The thoughi 
never ^dwelled upon my mind for a moment. I toldFQnny the whole. 
Of the particulars of toe succ^ding month 1 will not speak. 1 will 
only say, that it was but two days before she fled with me that she 
consented to do so, and she almost retracted her consent the day after 
it was given; At length, yoUr surprising us, as you did on your ^return 
frcnn town, hastened her resolve. We both saw our intercourse could 
not oontinne as it had done—^We met i^ain that evening; the result 
yoii tmoW'. 

** Such it; as succinctly as possible, the narrative of our conduct. That 
I httve wronged jE^nny grievously, my conscience but toO severely 
totifindC me every moment that 1 live; but, by my fiiture conduct, 1 
trust to mahe htn as ha|^y as she can be in our present position. 
The dhi^obfdaBle to toat happipess is her feelings with regard to her 
mother. The forgiveness of that-mother she must ever be wretched 
WithoWti it is torough you, my dear Mend, that we hope tois recou- 
CiHatiodmay be effected, it is for^that purposedhat I have addressed 
this statemwil to yon.. / eeuld not addms Aer; and Fanny dare not. 
Make of toiS letter what use you deem most Crnidudve to the end in 
your ftiendship for both of us we tiHst. / |ieed not say 
with what toreiridh anxiety we shall await your anvwet. We |hw 
riiettte'lwet IHI we deceive it.** 
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«ftuch was Vernon’s letter. I cannot desoibe ttUBnllsaetis evowd 
of feelings with which I read it. Poor, poor Luc^, I cofuld trace every 
8t^ in the progress which led to her ^11—1 could 

« . . see her &1I the way, ' 

And every turn that led her wrong.** 

Her eager and ardent disposition, mistrusting nothing, and sensitavely 
alive to all tiiat seemed generous and amiable, had hurried h^er away 
till, almost before she knew her feelings were implicated at all, they 
Wma inTecoveraiUy pledged. And, afterwards, her gratitude for her 
lover’s confidence—a confidence which a few weeks before would have 
made her break from him for ever—involved her in her final ruin. Her 
mind had arrived at that ** heated state *’ of which I have spoken, and 
she could no longer reason justly, she only felt strongly.—^Aud Vernon, 
deep and irreparable as were the injuries he had inflicted upon both 
mother and daughter, I could not but pity him. His guilt had not been 
cold-blooded; true it had latterly been premeditated, but then the barb 
of passion was fixed in his heart equally as in her’s—whatever length 
of line his principles had, at one time, passion, powerful passion, had 
subdued him at last. 

But if 1 felt compassion for these guilty suflerers, what must I do 
for her who was innocent ? Alas! what a task had I to p^librm! 
Yet, as it was to be done, the sooner the better. 

I found Mrs. Capel sitting with her knitting in her bands, but not 
working—her eyes fixed, and swimming in tears. There Was a pic¬ 
ture, which hung opposite to her, of her daughter, when a cherub of 
five years old, playing with an orange ; and I could see that she was 
gazing upon the joyous smile of sinless infancy which the countanance 
bore* with feelings of a deep, despairing sadness, which none but a 
Iwreaved mother can know. A person of sterner temperament would 
have had this picture removed—-but she kept it there, and gazed on it. 

The moment 1 entered, she saw I had something to communicate. 
She saw, also, that it was of an afflicting nature—'*' Oh God! tell 
me*'—she exclaimed—“ $ny thing is better than suspense—t«dl me the 
worst at once." I then informed her that 1 had received a letter frmKi Sir 
Edward Vernon—and by degrees made known to her its whole Sub¬ 
stance. She seemed heart-stricken by this confirmation of her worst 
forebodings. “ Forgive her!—aye, indeed, poor, lost, dear, ever dearest 

child, I do forgive her—from my heart!-but I cannot see her/ she 

exclaimed abruptly, " 1 cannot see her while she lives ha infamy— 
Uiat f can’t do—tell her, Sir, I forgive her from my hCart-^r bring 
me your letter, and 1 will write just those words at the bottom Of it— 
and now, Sir, leave me. I must seek consolation, where alone it is 
to be found.” 

1 did not see Mrs. Capel again till the day but one afterwards. On 
the intervening day, 1 had merely sent to enquire after her health, and 
to say 1 should call on-tbe morro w. ^WQtewI saw her, 1 was shocked 
at the awful change which those eight-and-fbrty hours had worked 
upon herdespw was seated in her sunken eyes, and deittb, the 
deat^ of a broken heart, had laid his finger upon her cheek. She 
askM me if I had written—I answered I had—“Give me yoiar papery** 
she 1 placed the sheet before her, with a pen. She wrote with 
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&ti«mbU|ig haiad, these words—“ I forgive yout Fanny—God Almighty 
bless yon, roy only, roy dear child—and may He bring you back to 
his paths of virtue T* She laid down the pen, and sunk back quite 
exhausted upon hewseat. 

In concluding my letter to Sir Edward Vernon, I did not conceal 
from him the state of Mrs. Capel's health.—“ If any thing can save 
her/’ I added* ** it is the restoration of her daughter. Yefnon, 'your 
heart used to be tender and compassionate—unless itlte changetf^o 
very stone, you cannot resist this appeal. This xmhappy woman is 
dyin®—^and, gracious God! from what cause! Hasten, I implore 
you, as you value your future peace of mind for ever, to make the 
miserable reparation which is yet in your power—bring back Fminy to 
her mother.” 

But Mrs. Capel's malady was beyond the reach of help or hope. I 
could not, without some assurance from Sir Edward, venture to hold 
out to her any prospect of her daughter’s return;—and, as day after 
day passed, and still the time was distant when I could receive Ver¬ 
non’s answer, I saw that when it did come it must be too late. She 
declined gradually, but rapidly: every day she became more and more 
feeble—she spoke but little—she did not complain—but death had, 
manifestly, fixed upon her his icy grasp—he could not be far distant. 
Accordingly, about three weeks after the time when I had communi¬ 
cated to her the contents of Sir Edward’s letter, she died. Her end 
was calm, and she breathed her last, imploring the mercy of heaven 
upon her daughter! 

I attended her funeral to the grave. Her circle of friends in the 
.country had been very limited—and every circumstance rendered it 
fitting that the ceremony should be as private as possible. There were, 
as mourners, only her medical attendant, her favourite maid (who 
had been Fanny’s nurse), and myself. The church-yard stands the 
CKtremity of the lane in which Mrs. Capel’s cottage is situated. *t'he 
little procession was just turning in at the gate when the rattling of 
wheels was heard behind us,—and we saw a carriage and four driving 
furiously up the lane. The truth flashed across me in a moment— 
1 trembled all over, but 1 said nothing—I might be mistaken. 

I was not;—as the procession arrived at the grave, the carriage 
ceached the churchyard gate—the door was flung open, and a female 
figure, which we all knew in a moment, rushed up the pathway and 
herself, with an agonizing scream, upon the coffin. We hastened 
|U> rnise her up ; she was senseless. Alas ! poor Fanny, she has never 
recovered those senses since! # 
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Vioer's “ Greek Idiom," abridged and translated into English Wflh 
original notes, by the Rcv« J. Seaget, B.A<, has jdst issutM from 
Mr. Valpy's accurate press. The appearance of such atrbrkht such 
a time cannot surprise any one who has taken the trouble to obsdTve 
the strong direction which the intellect of this age has taken towards 
good sense. It is scarcely “ sixty years since " that it was an accepted 
axiom, that a boy, ignorant alike of Greek and of Ladn, should be 
instructed in one unknown tongue by the use of another equally 
unknown. The Greek Grammar was composed in Latin, atld the 
only thing required to render the absurdity perfect, was that the Ladn 
Grammar should have been composed in Greek; unless, indeed, it 
might be deemed a still more glorious triumph over the weakness of 
childhood, to chain its tender faculties down to the hopeless endeavour 
of comprehending the niceties of Greek syntax, when interpreted in the 
Greek language, as the mysteries of Latin were explained in Latin! 
We have often thought that what is vulgarly called a flogging match 
at one of Our large schools, is a revolting mixture of cruelty and ab¬ 
surdity, to which a West Indian slave-driver might appeal foi* a fkvour- 
able contrast. To see a man of forty, in the settled vigour of muscular 
maturity, with a countenance expanded into self-satisfaction by habi¬ 
tual exercise of an unresisted authority, and shoulders cultivated into 
enormous breadth by thecmanure of roast beef, and thU irrigation of 
port wine, deliberately assuming all his bodily powers to the duty of 
inflicting upon an ingenuous youth the very a^ropnate punishment 
of corporal sufferance,** for intellectual negligence or incapacity— 
to see this man, bloated with petty greatness, proceeding “ con amore** 
uhller the conscientious persuasion that he is “ doing the state some 
service”—to reflect that the offence under castigation is, nine tiiiilis 
out of ten, occasioned either directly by the impossibility of a boy Com¬ 
prehending that which is incomprehensible to boys, or incidentally, in 
consequence of the natural buoyancy of youth seeking respite froht 
the harassing puzzles set before it—to consider that the finest knd 
most delicate and most effectual motives to excellence, which spring 
out of the sensitiveness to shame, are indurated and rendered callous ? 
—this, we repeat, constitutes a scene quite sufficient to justify the fy 
with which we have been accustomed to contemplate the de^daflfili 
'Inflicted upon the moral nature of,the sufl^erer ; and our TOfat^llfh^, 
not unmingled with indignation, for the actors in these nfi^raCKtil 
exhibitions. In the war of extermination now waging against re¬ 
maining barbarisms, we feel no doubt that this abuse will, in time, be 
compelled to yield to the growing good sense of the country. It is, 
however, natural to expect that every obstruction will be encountered 
by those who attempt to reform hlanklhd by beginning with the rising 
generation. We may safely calculate upon all the arts of war being 
enlisted into the service of established nonsense ; with a characteristic 
horror of* all innovation, the contest between intellect and ignorance 
will be conducted on the principles approved by legitimate commanders 
in the fields of blood. Cunning and timidity, the ancient colleagues 
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of ignorance, be called to her assistance in her hour of danger and 

tribulation—andV ** Holy Alliance” of these sublime confederates, 
supported by subsidies from prosperous self-ltotcfest, Hfill undoubtedly 
enable them to drag on a languid resistance. But we trust and 
believe^ with exulting confidence, that the days of national ignorance 
are numbei^t-^diat its fate is written in the firm resolves and con¬ 
solidated purposes of those real benefactors to their species, who ac¬ 
knowledge no principle of union, no ties of afiectionate respect, so 
strong as that which binds them in the common determination to 
seatter frir and; wide the blessings of us^til knowledge. 

Lest we should be suspected of acting upon the ordinary canon of 
criticism, which enjoins that the book reviewed should be put out of 
sight, we must remind the reader that there is & nearer connection, than 
may at once appear, between the proceedings of the friends of educa¬ 
tion and the publication of Vigor’s ‘ Idioms in English.’ We have no 
intention of saying that this particular book emanates in any way from 
a society, especially formed for the breaking down of the old barriers 
(of teaming; but we do distinctly mean our readers to understand that, 
as it is amongst the most prominent objects of such a society to sim¬ 
plify what is complicated, and to familiarize what is abstruse, so Mr. 
-Seager’s new work is intended and calculated to render the study of 
Oreek authors more easy and more satisfactory, and, by a necessary 
consequence, more general and more delightful. We have ourselves 
been acquainted with instances “ not a few/* of young men tearing 
and rending their health to pieces, and, in ^some cases, actually sa¬ 
crificing their lives in the ardent endeavour to gain access into the 
temple of Grecian literature, througli the mass of elementary rubbish 
with which unskilful teachers have encumbered the porch; and, on 
the other hand, we could mention several young men who have, even 
amidst the turmoil of commercial life, acquired tha power of un4|(h’* 
standing the 'historians, the orators, and the poets of Greece, by 
resorting to the expedient, no less simple than efiectual, of using a 
grammar and dictionary, which, being in English, gave them at a 
^ance the information they sought. The publication befo/e us is 
well fitted to Carry such students still farther into the recondite parts of 
that majestic language, and to display to them much of that interest¬ 
ing mechanism which escapes the uninstructed eye. We therefore 
gladly lend ouir assistance in so rational an aitempt as that which is here 
iindeiliaken, and observe with pleasure that, in conformity with the 
imptuved s|Mtit of the age, Mr. Valpy*s list of new school books contains 
several dthem upon the same plan. If any one desires to form an ac¬ 
curate conception of the difference between setting a boy to learn Greek 
with instruments like these, and putting the grammatical conun¬ 
drums into his memory, according to the old method of non-instruc¬ 
tion—let him ask himself what progress he himself would be likely to 
make in deciphering an Egyptian hitsroglyphic, with nothing but an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic to assist him ; or let him travel over the barren 
pages of Philidor, and candidly answer whether, in the printed signs, 
he could ever, without explanation, unravel the ingenious sdiemes of 
that celebrated strategist ? What the uninterpreted signs of chess 
would be to the learner of that delightful game, the Greek, explained 
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by something equally requiring explanation, is to the English school¬ 
boy. Till lately, the language of science and philoscmhy was equally 
obscure to the.En^bii mechanic. Thinks ^t<l^mdikMl§* Or odter, the 
English schoolboy and mechanic are in a fair way^of knowing, within 
their respective ranges, as much as any body «^e, tf tkagh 
tlieir faculties fuir^ w^ich ^ere is no reascm to dpitjlAt and if it 
should be alleged mat the spirit of tli^ age had precoded ^ Usefiid 
Knowledge Society, tp which we have previously alluded, in tins dinae> 
tion, it may bp, answered that the,, spirit of the age in the time of Go^ 
Iambus contoa^tedliitself with pointing to America^ but He 
there. 

This enticing topic has led us beyond our latitude; yet the mune of 
Columbus may excuse the suggestion of another contrast between dm 
“ Old and the New World” of letter.*!. Under the “ anden rtigime** 
of education—we mean that order of things which took effect immechr 
ately after the revival of learning, up to within a short distance of omr 
own times—it was the ambition of professed scholars to make Ihenif 
selves minutely famUiar with every thing except the existing world 
around them—each critic grappled with some favourite author, or 
some virgin subject, and never rested until he had said ip bis notes 
every thing that could be said upon every word in Ms text-.—heap¬ 
ing “ Pelion upon Ossa.** Without wishii^ to undervalue the me- 
ritorioua perseverance of those useful drudges who spent all their 
lives in the collection of ]\1SS. and the induction of various reactiiigs, 
we cannot disguise froip ourselves, that thp passion of verbal critic^n 
was carried to a morbid excess, and produced a degenerate curiosity, as 
imcongenial with the noble purposes of literature, when well ttaden< 
stood, as the gambling traffic in Dutch tulips was foreign from the ge¬ 
nuine objects of commerce. A scholar of the old school would trace 
thq^^steps of Hannibal, from Carthage to Carthageua, with as much 
expictness as the warrior trod them, and with more painful solmtude; 
and would dignify his details by the name of geographicai science, 
while t£e accession of a new hemisphere scarcely occupi^ his thoughts. 
A scholar of the new school, placed in far different circumstsasces, and 
inspim<^*^y a free genius, sets sail, like Columbus, in search iof some 
undiscovered tract in the science he pursues—satisfies himself with 
obtaining from antiquity by the shortest methods all that antiqinty has 
to q^er him of valuable knowledge; apd throwing overboard thehinAer 
of wor^, sets out on his voyajge with a conviction as strung e« that 
%<.which animated the great navigator, that every department of natiaie 
has yet an undiscovered continent of facts to rewarti Ms aeureh. ' 
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Ma. HAtDON^ PICTIIRE OF CHAlE^a tHE 
• MEMBERS *, . 

Am MGcideiktal misfortune has become to Mr. Haydon the soarce of a 
real and perm&nimt good. The unhappy circumstances which placed 
Mnl in coMact with these scenes of Imisterous merriment and real 
misery, which always wait upon Confinement for debt, have throwit 
hhn upon a Mew, and, for present purposes, a more successful exercise 
of Ms art * Nor ai*e we quite store that, in this novel walk, there will 
be fewer opportunities for the developement of his genius, or a less 
impertaat seope fiar his powers 6f observation, than in tlie strict line of 
histortcat painting. In painting, as in poetry, an heroic subject is not 
essentially necessary to the developement of the very highest imagi¬ 
native powers; and the scenes of familiar life are certainly more diffi> 
crft to represent, not only with perfect truth, but with truth lighted up 
by the brilliant hubs which only genius can bestow. Ihe picture which. 
Mr. Haydott is now exhitnting is certunly a high work of art. There 
is a powerful, and we dare say, a strict, matter of feet representation 
of a scene of frantic merriment, of low debauchery, of boisteroua 
insohence, squalid wretchedness; but still there is nothing vescolting 
in this picture. Nor is there any puling sentimentality, seeking to 
drag out a moral feom such an exhibition of human nature under cir- 
cumstanoes which naturally lead td its degradation. The picture is ta 
us singuiarly valuable; for upon a subject so ^mpting to exaggeration 
we feel a conviction that it is true; and yet the truth is so subdued to 
the purposes of art, that what in the hands of an inferior painter would 
necessarily have liCeome vulgar and disagreeable, may he examined 
with curiosity and pleasure by the most fastidious. Now this is a merit 
which Hogardi did ndt possess, though he possessed powers of sath!^ 
and moral reproof which arc not yet matured in Mr. Haydon. 
however, Mr. Haydon can look upon common life as he has looked, 
upon this siiiguler carnival oAt prison, and delineate the ideas end 
follies of fhis great metropolis with a similar spirit, he may^earn a. 
fasae^not quite so high, ^rfaaps, as that of being the first historical 
painter of the age—bm a feme which will infallibly protect him fronot 
anfjr further acquaintance with these scenes, which are quite unsuited, 
for the dw^iin^ place of talent, however they may add to that know-^ 
ledge of hamait nature npon which practical talent must work. 

^ With reference to Mr. Haydoifs two successful pictures, no exten^- 
sion of the elertive firanchise could have gained more celebrity, or have 
led to more important results than, we hope, will accrue from the 
abortive enterprise of the burgesses (we wish we could say freemen> 
of the borough of Tenterden. Mr. Haydon’s ingenious representations 
will preserve the memory of that clever and innocuous piece of merri¬ 
ment ; and gladly do we add our commendation to that which lias 

* We think it right to mention that this article is from the pen of a correspondlant, 
iuaaiDucli aa we are not prepared thoroughly to no along with all that he says conaernieg 
imprisonment for debt. It is a subject well wotfey to have public attention called to it—. 
but it needs great con8ideration«.jnore, indeed, than we have at this moment 4mo to 
|i,teit. 
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already greeted the intelligent artist, who has thus fortunately, in our 
opinion, taken so popular a subject for the employment of his pencil. 
In appreciating the desert of Mr. Haydon’e piroductiotis, wa must go 
beyond the merits of his mere e?i:ecutipi;i, lyhicli, tc common apprehen¬ 
sion, would be thought tha chief attainment in . his paintings,. We 
shall avail ourselves of the attractive c^texacter of the “ IjSle^tion and 
Chairing of the Members,” to offer a few rather gravp rpfit^ks arising 
naturally, notwithstanding, from the theme of jocularity tp whip^ the 
artist has communicated such perspicuous truth and valuable infor¬ 
mation. Valuable, we say, because Mr. Haydon has vividly.portrayedtp 
the eye of the beholder Unit which treatises and dissertations have inef¬ 
fectively offered to the understanding. The artist has forcibly presented 
to the vision what philosophers and philanthropists have long endea¬ 
voured to bring home to the conviction; and wc regard the popularity 
of his late productions as an irresistible occasion on which to touch 
the topic of imprisonment for small debts, and to illustrate, by our obser¬ 
vations, certain of the heavy evils consequent upon that demoralizing, 
inexpedient, and unprofitable system. 

To instance its absurdity and wickedness, we certainly have a better 
case than that of Mr. Haydou, individually. That artist is a man of 
talent, industry, and honesty,—but he is not beyond the reach of 
accident; and accordingly, in spite of his exertion and ability, Mr. 
Haydon, having obligations which he could not instantancqusly dis¬ 
charge, was taken from his family and his profession, and consigned 
to the misery, the base society, and the indolence of a prison. ?nqvv» 
here were two direct material evils; the abstraction of a father nnd a 
husband,—the natural jjrotector of his family,—from his wife and 
children ; and the taking an Industrious and able artist from Uie exer¬ 
cise of that profession, by which he fed the beings who depended on 
him. The possible, evils—and, considering the ca.ses which we know, 
the probable evils;—were, the destruction of industrious habits, the dis¬ 
sipation of health and talent, and the contraction of those fatal irregu¬ 
larities, which arise out of precarious indulgence. Fortunately, Mr- 
Haydon’s sense and spirit kept him clear of the contagion ; and. to his 
honour be it spoken, his instance is in the proportion of one to fifty- 
Cut how was the creditor benefitted by the incarceration of his 
debtor ? Clearly, the pjiyment of his debt was retarded^ by, supeir- 
adding to the original incumbrance the amoqnt ofMawyer’s costs, and 
by taking from his debtor the only means of earning money whieft he 
formerly possessed. These facts supply a demonstration obvious ,as 
the sun at noon. ■ It is quite apparent, that a very wortliy, iiiember of 
the community underwent confinement, which entailed calamity on 
many, and benefit on none ; it was an act committed openly in scorn 
of reason, and was, therefore, the result of prejudice or passion ; and. 
as both the one and the other very powerfully influence their subjects, 
it is evidently for the advantage of the public that the legislature 
should place the debtor and the creditor (for both are sufferers) be¬ 
yond ftllP pewer of such pernicious feelings, For it will be found that, 
in a very large proportion of cases of imprisonment, an action has been 
commenced—not in the sober hope of recovering a debt, but in the 
angry resolution to obtain revenge. It is not for attomies to deprega^., 
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the imprudence of the plaintiff in the moment of his intemperance; 
the attorney lives by the indnlg^ence of these rash passions 5 and he no 
sooner receives the direction of his client, teeming with reckless re¬ 
sentment, than he sH-ikes the Wow, by which liberty and reputation are 
destroyed, exasperation is engendered, and ruinous expenses are in¬ 
curred by the one party or the other. We remember, with satisfac¬ 
tion, the judicious observations of Sir Nicholas Tindal, on this very 
point, and gratified we are in finding that tlie eminent members of 
the law, with an indifference to party, are cordially in favour of an 
abrogation wiiich will annihilate the power of malice, discourage the 
improvidence of creditors, restrain the folly of the thouglitless, and 
effectually obstruct the artifices of the fraudulent. What, for instance, 
will result in the common course of commercef if the arrestable sum 
be extended to 200^. ? A tradesman, knowing that he has no lunger 
the means of holding men to bail for trifling sums, will either be per¬ 
suaded fully of the credibility of him he trusts, or will refuse the article 
required, except for ready money- This rule of conduct will be gene¬ 
ral ; and what will it produce ? The man who needs a coat must sa\ e 
sufficient money to procure it; he will have it at an infinitely lower 
price than had it been obtained on credit; and then will etid a plain 
transaction, which, from its very nature, must ensure economy and 
honesty. The simplicity of this proceeding must abolish all the arts 
of adventurous impostors; the general adherence to it will soon divest 
it of its apparently itividious character ; and if tradesmen, with the 
power of rendering their payments certain, will launch into precariems 
systems of commercial speculation, they cannot possibly conijtlaiu that 
legislation has deprived them of the means of vindicating their ab-r 
surdity by resentful violence. 

As to arrests for debts above 200/,, they would hardly ever happen 
but as bona fide actions for recovery. Comparativ^y, there arc few 
private persons who have a. pretension to be credited to that extent; 
and when such serious credit is aflForded, we may naturally suppose 
that it is given after full inquiry and satisfactory assurance. It is fit 
that, under certain modifications of the present law, the recovery of 
moh debts skould be facilitated; but# much is it to be desired lhat all 
the ruinous machinery of intermediate process should be done away, 
and that as little detriment as possible should fall upon the industry 
and morals of the defendant. We may appear to dwell with over- 
earnestness upon the moral influence of prisons; but minute research 
and observation justify us in asserting, that therein lie, perhaps, the 
weightiest reasons for tlie reformation of our present system of confine¬ 
ment. Our prisons are at present hotbeds for the produce of disso¬ 
luteness and depravity. Their conbigion is irresistible, especially where 
there is no inducement to industry, and the means of intellectual recre¬ 
ation are deficient. He, who has never witnessed the encroachment of 
idle habUs, can form to himself but an inadequate imaginution of their 
progress, even on a person naturally active and industrious, when sub¬ 
jected to the epidemic sloth of gaols. The parent evil of all others is 
the extinction of the sentiment of self-respect; and it may truly be 
affirmed, that its progeny come forward with an exuberance and acce- 
jemted growth wfaidi too effectually and speedily complete the painfiil 
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family of human ills< It is the almost invariable operation of confine¬ 
ment to brin^ all morals to a level; the freedom of communion, the 
common nature of misfortune, the same hopes, the same errors, the 
same resentments, produce a feeling of unanimous' disgust or despera¬ 
tion; the fellovrship and suffering destroy gradations and deg^es, 
and, with them, the fastidious sensibility which raises its possessor 
above the gross allurements of vulgar profligacy. The abject intellect 
is raised as high as its elasticity permits, and the better order of under¬ 
standings, bowed by the impulse of sociality, rather than remain in 
haughty isolation, descend to the summit of the lowly mind; each, 
in the ^ginning, forced into artificial contact, but eventually confirmed 
in morbid and permanent distortion. These are unquestionable evils, 
and their magnitude may well engage the benevolence and sagacity of 
those who have occasions of amending the morals of society, and as¬ 
suaging the sorrows of misfortune. 

It must be obvious to every one, that if imprisonment be a hardship, 
that hardship will be considerably diminished or enlarged by the na¬ 
ture of the officers presiding over the establishments devoted to such 
melancholy purposes. And it is the humane portion of the duty of 
those under whose control the prisons of the kingdom are officially 
placed, to be scrupulously careful that the lot of the already too unfor¬ 
tunate shall not be embittered by the governance of an unfit intendant. 
We should argue that the humane concern of a secretary of state on a 
point like this would be higher proof of his integrity and official worth, 
than hundreds of those ^cold and ethical effusions, which a mind of 
mediocrity can so easily and so mechanically frame, to meet the general 
objects of a preconcerted measure in the walls of Parliament. The 
speeches of mere statesmen are all sefishness and vanity; but the 
power of place, if used to remedy calamity and suffering, if wielded 
with active, zealous philanthropy, becomes the source of consolations 
and amendments which dignify, endear, and justify the ministry of 
him from whom they emanate. 

A word with Mr. Jones, the Marshal of the King’s Bench Prison, 
by whose authority the military were introduced on the occasion of 
** The bhairing of the Members,^’ taken by Mr. Haydon as the subject 
of his popular performance. But lest we should appear disposed to 
effect an unfavourable impression of that officer, inasmuch as we ex¬ 
pressly reprobate his introduction of the military in the case alluded 
to, we must pass a few remarks on the conduct he has manifested in 
the performance of his arduous duties, during a very long administra¬ 
tion. Wlien Mr. Jones was appointed Marshal of the King’s Bench 
Prison, he exercised an extensive discretionary power which, in our 
opinion, was reposed with perfect wi.sdom in on officer, on whose dis¬ 
cernment and humanity the comfort of his prisoners has been found 
materially to depend. By delegating, or rather by permiUitigt to Mr. 
Jones, who was constantly upon the spoU. the option of alleviating the 
fate of those confined, misconduct was liable to visitation, and that 
.i^sHation was, in nine instances put of ten, the suspension of in¬ 
dulgence, father than the application of inconvenience or privation. 
This system ^as productive of the highest benefit; it brought back 
Ule ungrateful and unmindful to a eense of benevolence which they 
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Jiacl forgotten ; and with those recollections it inspired shame and a re¬ 
solution to eschew the C(mseqnent disgrace and denials of ulterior im¬ 
propriety. This displayed to the prisoner that there was a sympathy 
on the part of his infcndant, which it was wise to cherish, and ecpially 
profligate and foolish to repel; and the consequence was this, that 
reason and regard were interested alike in the reciprocation of a very 
worthy feeling. This consideration cannot be too patiently entertained 
by those who assume thediflicult duty of legislating on the head of im¬ 
prisonment; and we accordingly repeat, that when the Marshal could 
requite the conduct of his prisoners by indulgent acts, which in no wise 
militated against any rule of justice, though they promoted the subor¬ 
dination of his prison, the desire to abolish trouble, on the one hand, 
and the evident anxiety to confer comfort on life other, begat a spirit 
so responsively complacent, that the diHiculties of the Marshal’s go- 
vernnioiit vanished as the misfortune of his prisoners was mitigated ; 
and disturbance and complaint were seldom known to that unfortunate 
s(*ciety. 

It reflects much honour on Mr. Jones, as a man of understanding 
and humanity, that without soliciting an abrogation of such rules as 
bore loo hardly on the persons in his charge, and which ])robahly were 
framed with the preposterous severity, not unusual in the legislators 
of ail earlier day, who conceived their virtue proved, and their sagacity 
displayed, by advocating an austere excess of penal visitation on im¬ 
prudence—it reflects, we say, considerable honour on Mr. Jones, for 
his benevolence and sense, that he silently Jispensod with needless 
rigour; and it was equally wise and commendable in the Lord Chief 
Justice to connive at his departure from such reproachable superfluities 
of coercion. The effect of this was practical; the business of the 
Marshal was conducted free from the obstructions of ill-feeling which 
now incessantly embitter his relation with his prisonc»s; and he had 
it ill his power (let ns urgently remark) without offending justice, io 
afford facifities of setthment between the plaintff and defendant, 
which, in the actual limitation of the moans of the latter, are .sought in 
vain. This discretionary power embraced the opportunities of,doing 
good in an injinitude of ways, which no legislation could have been suffi¬ 
ciently minute to prescribe; and, indeed, which none, unacquainted with 
the multiform and variable character of such a prison, could by any pos¬ 
sibility conceive. It enabled the presiding officer to modify the tenour of 
his general directions, and to rectify, without reversing, the expressed 
intentions of the legislature, by departing on occasioi\ from the letter, 
that he might attain the spirit of its purpose. There are few men who 
would have the boldness, in contemplation of the benefits of other 
people only, to encounter such grave responsibility as Mr. Jones 
incurred in tempering the duties of“ his situation. And here we must 
again observe, that the administration of such important functions 
could not have been confided to any man in England who, by assi¬ 
duity, by liberality, by natural humanity, and eventually by experience, 
was calculated to discharge them with more beneficent effect. Such 
was Mr.'Jones’s administration for many years. As it is, the Marshal 
can he no more than a cypher of a most unamiable character; hf5 
lias been divested, one by one, of every branch of his discretionary 
November, 1828 . 2 L 
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authority, not only of the salutary means of distinpuishinfy by indul- 
gence or discountenance between desert and worthlessness, but of 
soothing’the alllictions of disease, of softening; the rigour of domestic 
])o\'erty, and of carrying consolation to the augliish of a very death- 
lied. This is no fanciful picture—it is true; and its truth has often 
been, and often is, attested in the pangs and hunger and calamity of 
those unhappy beings, whose fate has fixed their natural dependence 
on the wretched inmate of a gaol. The Marshal now is armed with 
powers of a penal and repulsive character alone ; he can punish, he 
cannot reward ; he may aggravate, but he cannot diminish, misery ; 
and every possibility by which he might conciliate the decorous clc- 
meanour of his prisoners, is annihilated by the intervention of autho¬ 
rity, intetnperaiely solw:'itcd and senselessly bestowed. It was reserved 
for the importance ofa petulant coxciunb under confinement, to stanch 
the source of these advantages; and the dolts, who joined in what 
appeared to them a fine and spirited contravention ot antliority mo¬ 
derately exercised, have now to reproach themselves, like the frogs ol 
Phajdrus, “ Rana‘ vagantes liberis palitdibus*' with the fruits of their 
absurdity. They imagined, in the onset, that there was something 
very grand and indejieudent in the (luernlous accusations ofa prisoner 
against the gentleman officially destined to detain him ; they saw 
peculiar vivacity and wit in the application of the term of “ gaoler,’’ 
and a thousand other waspish apjicllalions which peevishness sug¬ 
gested to the champion of their discontent. Every troublesome 

epistle from the pen of Col. -- that was seen on its jirogress from 

the interior to the office of the Marslial, was regarded as another clever 
act of insult and discomfort to that officer; but eventually tlie patience 
of the Marshal was exhausted; from a passive sufferer of this ungra¬ 
cious molestation, he became, with all the rights of such a character, 

the antagonist of his assailant; Col.-was beaten at all points. At 

length, to satify his pique, he pointed out the benevolent transgressions 
of the Marshal; Mr. Jones was candid, and did not deny them, and the 

imputations of Col. - were follow^ed by the intervention of the 

Jjord Chief Justice of the Court. The blockheads, who ai’<])lanilcd all 
this work of selfish petulance, regarded for the time the gallant 
noodle who created it as one who acted from a generous sympathy in 
common evils; but these improvident revellers in Mr. Jones’s outraged 
sensibility did not perceive, until too late, that they were hailing the 
disclosure of kindnesses, which if, on this emergency, forbidden by the 
power which had wisely and benignly overlooked them, must be thence¬ 
forth utterly aboli.shed, and that every prisoner must inevitably be a 
loser by the issue, without the slightest probability or hope of any 
one equivalent benefit whatever; and such has been the issue of that 
injudicious intefference. 

So much for the folly of the persons, who have chosen, as the 
inmates of a prison, to make its government a source of troubles to tlu' 
officer who bolds it. The conflict of recent years which has existed 
between the Marshal and his jirisoners, has much reversed his dis]m- 
sition; the cause has been sufficient, but the effect is utterly into¬ 
lerable. It might suit the patience of captives iu Morocco to have no 
surety for their ease but that of the'caprice and humour of ‘their ruler; 
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l)ut such enormities cjiimol he horiu- in ii civilized conmimil\ ;«].( 
Eiii>;lan(l. Wc venture to asseil. Unit JVIr. Jones vvo.ild iiewi Ic ve 
(orf^'iven liimself for such sin uct as that of soldiers into ciJi- 

tact ^vith iiieii elalefi with hannless jovisjiity, had some untow'ar 1 sn-ci- 
deiit he'i-olten suiter, and thsit aiifrer had occasioned Idoodslicd. V.'c 
could hsiy much ujjoii this suhject, hut we restrain our pen, and retuin 
to the immediate suhject of Mr. Haydon’s picture. 

The election of itiemhers for the horou^’li i)f Teutordea ori<i,ina.led in 
the fiiiicy of an Irish freiitleinau, wlio had jilu’osopliy ciuui^li to make 
a suhject, hy which he had incurred cousiderahle ditlicidty, tin source 
of lively and, we tiuiik, oi' iiniorc/it amusement. The Ciinceptiou was 
olecttically caught, the presiding,- ”'euius ol j\Tr. -y iti.teii- 


taneousiy f.isliioned all thino's to the likeness a sireiiuous eieciioii 
contest; tlie candidates assumed the wannest eanu'st, (lie voter-, 
sported designating" ribbons, and susiained, willi In.'hiite elfeet, the 
caiu a'.s of the two coni}H;titors. One of these, Aierethtii, was wrouifiit 
to absolute delirium !>y the prosjieet of a seat iiv Tarhaun ui, a con u:u- 
inalion vvliii h he no more doiililed, than that the ln:ides oi his oppooe-.t . 
were Neheniently levelled at Iiis jiolitieal oireuces, and Jii; c,’''neral ma".)- 
titude. Tlie corruption of the voters had the iaidl (as tar as likem - , 
I'oes) ol l;ein<i," nu rely sinndated; and the spei‘ches, i elnp; I'apital'v 
jocular, facetious, and eccentrically caustic, so far violated tlic usuai 
rule o( duliicss and sioli<Utv with which divcv.s ilhistilous Vv loo^^he.ids 
laboriously resale (heii ^uzzliii”" constituents, when they are ohiirved to 
hiunder tlu'ou<>h their trite s'e])leiniial solicitation. Everv chainl^er in da 
pii.-,()!i exi'iliiled ihe eolour of a Jiarly ; liaran^’iies, iiieuljuu’ou, i-lii'ei 
all contrihuted t(> the air of Imsincss and contusion. Meredilii, the 
wiUI enthusiast, was convinced «)f his return; he was ceilain that the 
ek'clive trancliise was e\tendeii to tlie jnisou, of uliich he was re. vilve i 
to reiiie.ly the ha^dsI^ip'^ anil oppression, lie felt liiin.'.elfomuipolent; 
looked iorward with iinpt.cit taith in the poll for his tmlar{;eme!il, and 
like a (I'lilv ediieaUd dahhkr in eketive snliia^es. In* expie.i.sed as 
iimcli tin the oceasioii as is usually touiid to satisfy (he peiiodtcai 
voraeily of p;oud eonstituenits. But at this veny nioinent the oiihcjipy 
mail was i.inkint; iindei the incessant work ol ohlileraiion—: 
liis faculties both bodily and mental were vapidly on the vveni, and 
shortly alterwards he, inoved another specimen oiThat liurrid l.iiui of 
rum coiiseijueiit ujxm tlie vicious courses of eoidiiienieut. 

Mereditli was an object oI any sinlimeut hut pity. Tlic ..hase- 
nicnt of his intellect niip;lit make us feel for human nature; ! ut lie war, 
one of those seltisli and unaniiahle creatines who liafl ])assed thunip,ii 
a career of ex(rava‘;"aiice without liaviiifi," made in liis ])ro*> i'ess, hy act, 
of bounty, one being" ilie liapjiier lor his profusion. The euciiuu 
touclied him nearly; his excitement was extreme; his rhapsudii-. 
were wild and ineoliercnt; he was long the butt and laiigliing-.siui k 
of liis eoin])ani(nis in conliiiijment, and he died, some moutlis age, in 
stjuahd wretchedness, debauch, and iiiihccilily. 

Mr. Haydon has introduced a maniac into his second paindag , it 
is done with iidinite clfect, and more especially it aids the etincal 
intention of his work, because it is deplorably in consonance witli 
truth. There are those who look on these examples of calamity as 
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the iniycnious productions of the fancy, and content themselves with 
denyino- the lealily of their existence, without encountering- the trouble 
of discovering the fact. That we may aid, as much as in us lies, the 
a(lniiral)Ie object of Mr. Ilaydon’s picture, which, great as are its 
merits as a picture, to us is pregnant with the superior deserts of 
moral information, we shall oifer a narrative, in which a fellow in¬ 
stance will be given to the maniac pourtrayed in “the chairing of 
the member.” 

A gentleman of polished habits, of independent fortune, engaging 
address, respectable acquirements, and iiimicrous family, had brought 
himsell’, by a course of improvidence, and the crowning aid of his 
attorney, to the evcnUial humiliation of the Bench. “ I remember 
him,” said our informan/;, to whose expressions we adhere, “ when he 
first arrived. His attire in all respects the archetype of fashion; his 
manner gentle, yet self-possessed ; but he was abashed at his im¬ 
plication, and a weight of melancholy incessantly ojjpre^sed him. He 
had to think on a family he loved; he had lost his condition in re¬ 
spectable society ; and the snIFerings occasioned by his lolly, when he 
remembered that they were not confined to himsell'alone, ajqjcared to 
him the result of conduct which ileserved a more upbraiding name. 
He was beset on various occasions by the volunteers of thoughtless dis¬ 
sipation, wh<» vaunted it as the sovereign panacea for a w-ounded heart; 
but his affection and decorum were not then subdued by recourse to sen¬ 
sual expedients, and he would have thought that to take refuge from the 
reflections suggested by his mingled love and sorrow, in the gross 
indulgence of juofligate society or dissolute enjoyments, was the con¬ 
summation of unmanliness. His solitary resolutions were, however, 
gradually relaxed ; he joined a table eVkote; he ventured on a game of 
racquet; he accepted invitations to dinner, supper; he took a hand 
at hazard; he enlarged bis usual jiortion of wine from a jmit to a 
bottle; from the gentlemanly reserve which not only was natural in 
him, but which was also enforced by the maxims ol a judicious edu¬ 
cation, be became free and jocular, and iiidisciiminate in liis asso¬ 
ciation ; he took and admitted liberties; be gained some proficienev 
in the glorious art of swearing; lie travelled through the accidence <»f 
flash, and could relate a .story highly-seasoned with the gross iiigic- 
dieuts necessary to regale a callous taste. From the date of his first 
trespass, all the decency of his nature was subverted; he had strong 
and frequent pangs of a returning spirit, which seemed to tell him he 
was a renegade from honour and humanity ; but these compunctious 
xisitings were feeble iu comparison with the abandonments which the 
re-ady ministry of libertine associates ])resented to his solace ; and wdiich 
the agonizing distraction of his mind now inclis])ntah!y required, as 
the only nostrum that could yield it temporary ease. His excesses 
wrought intensely on h temperament inordinately sensitive; and his 
conduct tlienceiorth indicated symptoms yf the insanity which clouded 
tlie remainder of liis career. 

“ It wa.s necessary to ^irefucc the scene I am about to descrilie by 

these previous observation.s. 1 was invited once to dinner witli M r.-, 

lor the purpose of making one of a lodge of mock Freemasons. Mr. 
S'-was to be proposed on the occasion. 1 remember well the 
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morbid anxiety that preyed on him (hrouo’hout the dinner, which was 
an incomj)arable specimen of tliat laii«hable inequality of parts, of 
which that refectiowin a prison is frequently composed. A very noble 
turbot on a small and broken dish, a neck of venison equally resi)ect- 
able, and a brace of f>Touse, were to have furnished the repast; but 
the latter article was pertinaciously retained by the culinary niinistrant 
as security for a score of eighteen jjence ; wdiich it w^as obvious the 
])arty would have willingly (had such an o]icration of linance been 
feasible) advanced to liberate the glory of the second course. In the 
corner of the small apartment, which was to behold at tirst the ritc.s 
of Comus, and subseciucntly to become the lodge of a masonic mys¬ 
tery, were standing twenty bottles of delicious^Chambertin. A table¬ 
cloth was not to be procured ; and considerable ditiiculties were con- 
Irorded in the purveyance of bread, which eventually appeared ; tbougli 
the jxnter and potatoes, which were associated with that indispensable 
comestible in the commission of siqiply, were not to be acquired by 
any ait of promise or persuasion. A paucity of wine-glasses was 
remedied by the substitution of cups and saucers; and the table being* 
drawn towards a bed, the latter piece of I'urnilure supplied a seal for 
two of the society, who uttered no rcjirouches at its uncomfortable 
lowiicss. Abstracts, picas, detainers, in a fasciculus with the red tape 
iioosc, were profusel) scattered round the room, and when encountered 
by the foot, were usually saluted with a kick and glowing malison, that 
indicated an approiiriate estimate of the beneficence ol law and 
lawyers. The company consisted of a galfant officer, who had ac- 
(jiiired disLinctioiis in the scientific branches of the military calling, 
and had received the Duke of AVellinoton’s express and frequent emn- 
uieiidalioii; an Irish barrister of sixty years of age, jiosseasing aii 
unusual vubicundily of \isage, a yellow wig of spare dimensions, and 
the testamentary remains of linen which, from thefi* atramental hue, 
a])peared to mourn for their departed predecessors; a clergyman of 
brilliant jKirts and gaiety; a poacher who was famous for a song*; an 
unfortunate of rc.spcctablc birth and numerous progeny, who had lan¬ 
guished there ten years in jcojiardy ; and a cajitain, of rciMarkablc 
vivacity and elegance of person and deporlnient, who liarl borne a 
eommission in a regiment of Lancers, and who was the master of the 
room and donor of the festivity. The circle would have boasted tlic 
addition of two members more, but Mr.-was, owing to the disap¬ 

pointment of his blanchissntse, confined within his dormitory, and iiie 
other was under the restraint of what is called ‘the stmuig room,’ on the 
testimony of an aged female Iris, who was detected in the fact of iniro- 
ducitig gin, the liquor ofafilietion,—a clandestine act, which being under¬ 
taken at the instigation (as she said) of Mr.-, that ufrcntlor was 

consigned to the penalty of a more rigorous seclysion. The wardrobe ol 
these reduced unfortunates in general exhibits, what Otway has appo¬ 
sitely lerined, ‘ variety of wretchedness;’ though here, ])erhaps, the sense 
of poverty is heightened by tlie retention of some isolated jiiccc of 
gaiish raiment, like a hapjiy point in the remembrance of the mise¬ 
rable, which casts a solitary, inextinguishable beam of distant joy 
along the gloom of present infelicity.” 
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Our gees ou minuiely to delineate the orgies of this 

wrelclied den. The low wit, the audacious ])rofligacy, the niiserahlc 
l)u/!<)OTiciy, arc not subjects of public exhibition. ».The unhappy man, 
whcfin he has so ])OWcirully described, w'as made the butt in one of 
(liese ridiculous ceremonies, which are found amongst those absurd 
associations called “ Odd Fellows,” and “ Druids,” and in w^hieh the 
fears of the credulous are em])loyed to call Ibrth practical jests of the 
most contemptible character. In j)riRon, or out of jirison, the amuse¬ 
ments of the stupid and the profligate are amongst the most miserable 
exhibitions ol human weakness. In this mummery of the King’s 
Dench, the debased faculties of the unfortunate gentleman alluded to 
were made tlie object ol‘ cruel and licentious sport;—and still he jier- 
I’orined his part with perfect seriousness, acting with a feeling of un¬ 
feigned solemnity throughout the whole egregious foolery. The fact 
ajid the chiel actors in that fact are well remembered. Distress of 
recollection gained on Mr. S. with daily violence: his liberation was 
lollowed, it is true, with all that the beneficence of patronage could 
do : he sailed for the West Indies, where the climate aggravated his 
disease ol mind ; lie returned to England in a state of destitution, was 
immured in Bedlam, and concluded his disastrous career in calamitous 
necessity and mental darkness. 

We could point out, in the squalid purlieus of the Bench, many 
instances ol ruined fortune, desolated hope, and spiritless abandon¬ 
ment : all bowed beneath the foul humiliation of their destiny—oHicers 
who held eoimnissions ‘ in distinguished regiments, turned horse- 
dealers or baililfs’ followers ; the son of a wealthy Indian, the cad 
to a stage-eoi'ch ; a learned Theban, who has bad the honour to receive, 
the visits ot illustrious dukes, a driveller in a miserable ml-de-snc, where, 
like his former prototype, Alcides in the court of Ompbale, he bends 
to Ibe, infliction oi the slipper : another, eminent for wit, lor knowledge, 
and descent, may be beheld in wan and lineiiless attire, threading the 
Djcdalean mazes of that foid locale^ drowning misery and thought at 
every fountain ol forgetfulness, and lighting- tires at the shrines of the 
(rciieva i)iva, to be extinguished in the rank recess of temples more 
odious still. 

We must terminate our observations. Had Mr. Ilaydon stood in 
need of our applause, we should willingly have testified it in emphatic 
and deserved terms. Our opinion of his pictures coincides with common 
admiration, and Mr. Haydon, we arc certain, will not coiiecive that we 
have unworthily "postponed a dissertation on liis excellence to the 
occasion of enforcing moral truths of vast importance, to which the 
subject of his performance has naturally led us. 
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1 IfA. Mr. Cobbett has, in his Rog-ister of this day’s date, an article, 
in the sliape of a letter to the Duke of Wellington, broaching tlie very 
comfortable doctrine, that England is in a rapidly-progressive state of 
decay. He echoes the wicked nonsense of some of the French papers, 
concerning which we said a word or two, last mouth, about the dis¬ 
grace and shame which attach to England because she does not go to 
war for every trumpery question of foreign policy which turns up : 
that is, not of foreign policy as it affects Englaitd, but of foreign policy 
in its stricter sense, namely, when it affects altogether two foreign 
states, and England not at all. 

We shall not, however, go into this jjart of the question at present: 
the blockade of the Dardanelles is subject to considerable qualifications, 
and it is rumoured that we shall hear more of the subject ere long. 
All the other doings, whether of Portuguese, Russ, or Turk, mani¬ 
festly give us no shadow of right to go to war at all, even if every 
one thought as lightly of its horrors as Mr. Cobbett seems humanely 
to do, from the manner in which he sneers at those whom he sup¬ 
poses to use the expression. We wish to say a word about the decay 
of British power. Tn the first place, we hold all the set phrases about 
the necessary decay of empires sooner or latef—that when a state has 
come to its climax it must decline—we consider all thi.s mere jargon. 
Rome declined undoubtedly, and so did some of the eastern nations. 
But, in modern times, properly so called—that is, since the spread of 
letters, there has been no such thing. Spain, perhaps, may be taken 
as an exception—but letters never prevailed there. Information was 
stifled in the cradle ;—but in the countries where she was strong 
enough, in that cradle, to crush, like Hercules, the serpents of super¬ 
stition and oppression, she has proved the nurse and protectress of 
their prosperities ever since. Is it reasonable to suppose that, because 
the unwieldy Roman empire fell to pieces, such states as France and 
England, and the United States, should necessarily carry, in their 
thriving, the germ of decay? “ When natiops come to their zenith, 
they must decline.” Even this, as it stands, is a complete begging of 
the question. Why must they decline ? Why cannot they, having 
gained the summit, remain there ? But for centuri^*s, in all proba¬ 
bility, we need not trouble ourselves about this. With the present be¬ 
ginnings of improvement in every line, it will be ages before we arrive 
at the termination of the course: that that course will not continue, 
we have never seen one tittle of evidence to lead us to believe. Let 
us hear Mr. Cobbett:— 

“ This nation exhibits at this time every mark of a sinking state; 
every mark that the empire of Rome exhibited when it was apjiroach- 
ing to its fall. The Government displays an incessant desire, which it 
is constantly gratifying, to spend money on things of show. Every 
thoughtful man, that passes Hyde Park Corner, naturally says to 
himself, this nation is falling. If we go to Whitehall, on whichever 
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side we turn our eyes, the faUe glare blasts the sight of the man who 
loves his country. A false and frivolous taste has seized upon the 
people, as well as upon the Government: in dress, in entertainments, 
in our manner of receiving our friends, in our language, habits, and 
everything, we have become a hollow and tinsel nation, compared to 
what our fathers were. Even in the sports of the field, we have 
become frivolous, and eifeminate, and senseless. Our Lords and 
Gentlemen now do precisely what the old Noblesse of France did, 
just before the Revolution. It is not sporting now, the finding of the 
game being uncertain, and the toil considerable; but it is going to a 
poultry-pen with people, instead of dogs, to drive out the animals, to 
preserve which, laws, in emulation of those existing in France, have 
been made and executf.d in England; and the at once slothful, effemi¬ 
nate, and tyrannical sportsmen (as they call themselves) have even 
adopted the phraseology, and borrowed the terms of the despicable 
creatures of France, calling a days shooting, a baitu!’^ 

Truly this is amusing. As for love of things of show, there is, at 
the very least, as much love of things of use. There are new bridges 
asw'ell as new palaces—at Hyde Park Corner itself, if there be an old, 
inconvenient gateway replaced by a handsome new one, on one side 
the road, the same thing may be said with regard to a charitable hos¬ 
pital on the other. We have gas, we have Macadamized streets, we 
have steam-power, become general in this “ false and frivolous" Lou¬ 
don. Moreover, the desire that our metropolis should be improved to 
the eye, at the same time that we are improving it iii essentials condu¬ 
cive to health and corA'fort, argues any thing, we think, rather than 
that such a desire springs from “ hollow and tinsel ” tastes. The 
argument about Rome hajipens not to be founded upon fact. The 
grandeur of the city of Rome, as regarded what Mr. Cobbett siieeringly 
denominates “ things of show,” was in full existence in the time of 
Augustus, which we rather believe to have been some century or more 
before the beginnhtg of the decay of the empire. W'ith regard to the* 
assertion, that “ in dress, in entertainments, in our manner of receiv¬ 
ing our friends, in our language, habits, and every thing, we have 
becomd a hollow and tinsel nation, compared to what our fathers were,” 
the truth is, notoriously, diametrically the other way. Our dress !— 
look at the prints of the last century. Where are the gold lace, the 
embroidery, the full dress in the ‘morning, the jiowdered periwig, the 
clouded cane, now ? Are the cropped hair, the plain coat, the round 
hat, the trowsers—are these things “ tinselly,” in comparison with what 
our fathers woiv? And, for the other points,—speech—manners— 
general intercourse,—we strongly surmise that Sir Charles Grandison, 
could he rise from the grave, would egregiously differ in opinion from 
Mr. Cobbett. As for the (we will freely admit) very unsportsmanlike 
innovation of the battue, it is little short of farcical to bring this as an 
illustration of national decay. Why the .French are despicable crea¬ 
tures, we are utterly at a loss to discern. Granting that the body of 
the Noblesse before the Revolution was so, what has that to say to the 
question ? Is France decayed ? 

Moreover, can any two countries be more different than England 
now, and France before the Revolution ? Is ours a people corvcable 
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et taillahle d, toute ouirance? Are our clerg'y and'*nobility privilcf^ed 
from taxalion ? Have we no liberty of the press ? We g-rant, frankly 
and fully, that there are many and crying evils in our system to be 
redressed ; but we* ay that, in spite of them all, and, heaven knows! 
wr do not underrate them, England thrives and prospers. That she 
would thrive and prosper much more rapidly if the more crying of these 
evils were redressed—if the corn laws, for instance, should be revised, 
or rather, to go at once to the root of the matter, if the power of the 
landed aristocracy should be lessened—we thoroughly believe, and most 
cheerfully concede. But that, in desjnte of all the evils which tend to 
retard her career, England is, in point of fact, advancing in wealth and 
power—aye, and in happiness—every day, we think about as manifest 
as that her so doing is gall and wormwood t(FMr. Cobbett, the King 
having declined his ofter of being Prime Minister. Decay !—Look at 
the spread of education among the people—of “ useful knowledge” 
among all classes of the community. As the Bishop of St. David’s, 
to his great honour, said the other day to his clergy in his primary 
charge, it is not now the mere rank, the name, of clergyman or gen¬ 
tleman that will insure respect—the people are becoming enlightened, 
and those now their superiors must themselves advance to remain so: 
information and good conduct alone can keep them so.* Does this 
look like a decaying nation ? The Bishop of Winchester, in his late 
diocese of LlandalF, sent round interrogatories to his clergy, among 
which was this—“ Are there infant schools in your parish—and, if not, 
why not ?” Does a nation seem to be going to decay when this, the 
most salutary, almost, of all the measures of improving the poor, is 
thus enforced by a bishop ? Heaven knows, our political predilections 
are not such as to make us extravagant admirers of the right reverend 
bench, but there is something symptomatic of sound advancement in 
the mere fact of the existence of prelates who speak thus. At all 
events it does not look like decay. 

As to actual wealth—pounds, shillings, pence—commerce, undoubt¬ 
edly, is the great and grand source of the riches of England. Look at 
what we are, and look at the physical size of the country, and^we think 
there will be few (except those who return thirteen members to Parlia¬ 
ment, and consequently who are interested in pressing their qualifica¬ 
tion, landed possessions) who will dispute this. Well, then, we our¬ 
selves published in our last number a table of the commercial shipping 
of England, which we think smacked roost slenderly of decay. It 
displays a regular increase for several years past, ending, in the year 
1827, with the following distressing statement of ships entered to and 
from all parts of the world: Inwards—British vessels, 20,457; Foreign, 
5,820 : Total, 20,277 : the tonnage of these vessels being, of the British, 
2,777,388, and of the Foreign, 715,824 : Total, 3,493,212. Outwards, 
British vessels, 22,049 ; Foreign, 5,505 : Total, 27,554 ; Tons—Bri¬ 
tish, 2,828,869 ; Foreign,•732,481 ; Total, 3,561,350. Truly, this 
statement is very indicative of decay! 

Mr. Cobbett ends by saying that, though we ought to goto war, we 
cannot, without an equitable adjustment and a reform in Parliaipent. 

* We have not the Charge at hand, and do not profess to give Ur. Jenkinson’s words 
“-but the above contains their meaning. 
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We deny botJi proffositions; we onpfht not, but we could if we chose 
it. A reform in Parliament we desire quite as sincerely as Mr. Cob- 
belt ran do—Ihoug'h, probably, we should differ as to the details : but 
as to what he facetiously denominates an equitable adjustment, we look 
on its real name to be an outrageous robbery ; and, therefore, bitterly 
as we lament and feel the existence of the national debt at its ])resent 
enormous pitch, we would rather that it were double than that the 
British people shouhl break faith with its creditors. We are not so 
de.cayed as that comes to yet, thank Heaven ! 


\fith. Mr. Owen has lately, we believe, not published, but circulated, 
a Memorial to theMexitan Government on the subject of the introduc¬ 
tion of his system into the j)rovince of Texas. “ Some proprietors,” 
says Mr, Owen, in a notice prefixed to the memorial itself, “ of exten¬ 
sive grants of land in the province of Texas, having applied to Mr. 
Owen to take an interest with, and to assist them in colonizing their 
districts, consisting of many millions of acres, he proposed to them to 
institute measures to establish an independent state of communities on 
the social system, in which all the laws and institutions should be in 
conformity with the principles on which that system is founded, and 
which are necessary to its success. To this proposal, after due consi¬ 
deration, the pr(»prietors, and those who represent them here, assented. 
Communications were then made to the proper authorities, who are in 
this country, acting for th<e Mexican and the neighbouring rc])ublics; 
and there !ip])ears to be a real desire in all these parties to promote 
file plan. Jii consequence, Mr. Owen has prepared a memorial on the 
subject to be presented to the Mexican republic, of which the following 
is a copy." 

Then follows the Memorial itself; and it is, we think, a perfect 
epitome of the character and disposition of its amiable and excellent 
authoi-. His extraordinary simi)licity and singleness of mind—the 
milk,—we might say the cream, for it is the condensed essence of all 
human ljindncs.s—the singular confidence, sanguine and undoubting, 
as though his projects had never met with defeat or disappointment,- — 
all these are most eminently displayed in the curious paper which lies 
before us. 

That Mr. Owen is a man of strong powers of observation, of calcu¬ 
lation, and arrangement, it is, we think, impossible to deny. That, 
statistically, some^j)arts of his sjstem may, to a very considerable 
extent, ameliorate the condition of mankind, we sincerely hope, and 
are strongly inclined to believe. But that he will ever be able to bring 
human nature to that state of moral perfection which he at one time held 
forth as certain, we fear we must say we disbelieve most wholly. Mr. 
Owen himself has, we believe, cooled very considerably in his hopes 
of immediate success. He begins to admit *lhat the present generation 
is incorrigible, and that we must breed subjects fitted for his plans, 
as they are neither to be begged nor bought. His experiment at New 
Harmony read him a strong lesson on this subject. He had not, we 
learn from excellent authority, sufficiently calculated upon the migratory 
habits of the Americans, or the impressions which his announcements 
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and speeches had made upon their minds. In these (Entries, men are 
comparatively rooted to the soil in which their house stands ; at the 
least, those who are iriarricd, and have families, consider “ flitting^” a 
very disagreeable and hazardous operation. But in (especially the 
iK'wer parts of) America, one mii^’ht almost suppose that the people 
lived in tents like the Arabs, and struck a!id shifted them with equal 
ease. New Harmony, when occupied by the Rappists, had contained 
about eijrht hundred persons, and Mr. Owen exf)ecled that he should 
oI)tain that number in the course of about eig'hteen months. Instead 
of this, little more than one month sufficed to overcrowd the establish¬ 
ment. People of all sorts, of every orifrin, relij^ion, and trade, flocked 
thither in such numbers, that it .soon was next to impossible to accom¬ 
modate them as they came,. It is needless to iflld, that they were not 
the descrijition of persons best calcuhited for a great metaphysical 
experiment ; and, accordingly, the keeping them in order soon became 
matter of considerable difficulty. The colony, indeed, still exists ; but 
it is anything but one of Mr. Owen’s projected parallelograms. 

In the memorial to the Mexican republic, Mr. Owen lays down the 
first moral axioms upon which his theory has been grounded. His 
statement is as fiillows :— 

“ At an early jieriod of my life, I discovered that the foundation of 
all himiau institutions Avas an error; and that no permanent benefit 
could be obtained for the human race, until that foundation .should be 
removed, and replaced by a better, 

“ That the prejudices of all nations were f(N-med by their education, 
or those general and particular national circumstances by which they 
Avere surrounded from infancy to maturity. 

“ That, to remove these prejudices, a new course of proceeding must 
be ad(;pted, to enable the population of the world to perceive the errors 
in which they are involved, and the extent of the (fvils which they 
continually generate for theiii.selves and their posterity. 

“After much reading and reflection upon these subjects, I instituted 
extensive experiments to ascertain, by fact, tmth from error, 

“ These experiments have continued without ceasing for neariy forty 
years, and they disclose the cause of the peqdexity and disappoint¬ 
ment of all ])eople. 

“ They demonstrate that the real iiahire of man has been misintder- 
stood, and, in consequence, that he has been trained from infancy to 
think and to act erroneously, and to produce evil instead of goorf. 

“ That man is not a being cajiable, of his own jwwer, to believe or 
disbelieve truth or falsehood, or to love or hate persons or things in 
oj)position to die sensations which they produce on his individual or¬ 
ganization. 

“ That even until now he has been suppo.sed^o possess these powers, 
and he has been trained, ed^icated, and governed accordingly. 

“ That he has been thus ma«lo to believe that hi.s character has been 
formed av himself; while all facts demonstrate that it is, in every case, 
formed for each individual of the human race, whether in China, 
Turkey, Europe, America, or elsewhere. 

“ That, through this error, the character of man has been formed, in 
all countries, at all times, on a defective model. 
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“ 7'hat the mfkns now exist by which it may be formetl, for every 
individual, on a model so improved as to be superior to any before 
known,” , 

Some of these axioms it is impossible, nor do we think it at all 
desirable, to deny. Others a^ain, especially those allegriiig facts, we 
take to be unfounded ; and there are some omissions. We do not be¬ 
lieve that man “ has been trained from infancy to think and act erro¬ 
neously, and to produce evil instead of good.” We think, as a gene¬ 
ral principle, that more has been omitted wrongly, than done wrongly, 
and, also, that though there is a great deal of evil, there is a vast 
quantitj^of good also. The next axiom, that “ man is not a being 
capable, of his own power, to believe or disbelieve truth or falsehood,” 
is, we should think, fa'St becoming an admitted truth—with regard to 
love and hate it is perha])s not quite so true, but very, very nearly. 
We mean that, with respect to the attections, predisposition has much 
more force than it has upon belief. Let us suppose a question at issue, 
in which all our wishes lie one way : certain facts are established with 
regard to it which prove the truth to lie the other way : whatever our 
desires may be, we cannot help receiving the truth into our minds. 
These are matters of fact, and of deductions immediately derived from 
them. They belong to reason, which, to its extent, whatever it may 
be, will not bend. But the afFection.s are quite of another order. 
Logical or mathematical proof will very frequently have no effect at all. 
A man wishes and thence tries to love or to hate such a person or such 
a thing—and he succeeds, against obstacles which would wholly pre¬ 
vent Ijis will mastering his reason in matters of belief. But, after all, 
the exceptions are not many or strong, and we will let the axiom pass 
as it stands: but we cannot so easily assent to the corollary of fact 
which Mr. Owen adds to it, “ That even until now, he (man) has been 
supposed to posf.ess these powers, and he has been trained, educated, 
and governed accordingly.” We do not think this to be, by any means, 
wholly true, though, in some instances, we admit it. The next axiom, 
also, we admit to nearly the whole of its extent, but not quite the 
whole.r A man has a great deal to say to the formation of his own 
character, as may be proved by the many instances in which solitary 
and tmassisted thought, on the approach of maturity, has entirely 
subverted the opinions inculcated in early youth, and substituted others 
in their place. 

Mr. Owen, also, entirely overlooks the original difference of the 
disposition and qf talent, given by Nature. lie may mean, perhaps, 
that his system of education will be able to make the worst good 
enough. It may be so. We have great confidence in the magic that 
may be worked by education ; and we should be loth to assign limits 
to it. Still we cannot but have doubts on this point. 

Mr. Owen then continues;— 

“These experiments, and others which‘are in progress, also demon¬ 
strate that the power of prodveing wealth or real riches is now super¬ 
abundant for all human purposes; and that it is annually advancing 
in a continually increasing ratio, and that no limits can be assigned to 
its augmentation. 

“ That this power requires but a right or intelligent direction, to 
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relieve the inhabitants of all countries from poverty,(Pr from the fear 
of not obtaining; at all times, in security, a full supply of everything 
experience sliall prove to be the best for human nature. 

“ Upon the facts Aveloped by these experiments, the knowledge of 
<700 sciences, the most important to human happiness, may be obtained. 

“ The first, the science of forming a superior character in every child 
to whom the science shall be applied in his education and circum¬ 
stances. 

“ The second, the science by which every child, to whom it shall be 
applied, from infancy to maturity, shall be so trained and ])laced, that 
he sliall enjoy the best of everything for his individual life in security, 
from birth to death. 

“ But that neither of these sciences can be applied to full practice 
under any of the existing governments whether of long .standing or 
recent formation. Consequently, a new district, free from all the 
exislins; laws, institutions, and prejudices, is now required, in which to 
exhibit this new slate of society'' 

Wilhout going to the full extent of Mr. Owen’s benevolent wishes, 
we believe them to be, though in part visionary, in considerable mea¬ 
sure practicable. Certainly, New Lanark is a strong exemplification 
of what may be done statistically. To carry the plan into operation 
on anything like a general scale, we fully agree with Mr. Owen that 
“ a clear stage” is absolutely necessary. He goes on to state that the 
province of Texas, which is a frontier province between Mexico and 
the United States, is most favourable for this jnwpose, and he asks its 
independence to be guaranteed by those two countries and Great Bri¬ 
tain. He expatiates, to the Mexican government, upon the many ad¬ 
vantages which it will be of t(7tliem to have, instead of a hostile border, 
or a district iidiabited by “ a population of inferior character and 
acquirements,” a country peopled by persons of the^description that 
woxdd arise under the society; and, if it be true, as we have been told, 
that Texas is at present the Alsatia of both Mexico and the United 
States, such an alteration would, undoubtedly, be of the utmost benefit 
to both countries. 

This brings us, at once, to what, we fear, will be the chief dfifficulty 
Mr. Owen will have to encounter. Where will he get persons proper 
to carry his principles into effect, in the first instance? Let him 
remember New Harmony ; and, if Texas be at present inhabited as is 
stated, what will he ever do with the ruffians and knaves who have 
already sought refuge there? Let the theory of the formation of 
character be how it may, their characters are formeiP—and it will not 
easily be achievable to regenerate such dispositions as these. Mr. 
Owen says, “ The Society is to be formed of individuals of any 
country, whose minds have been enlightened beyond the prejudices of 
all local districts; whose single object will be ‘to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of man, by shewing ir^practice how he may be trained, educated, 
employed, and governed in unison with his nature, and with the 
natural laws which govern it.” We are inclined to believe that a 
few such persons may be found, to form the foundation of the 
Society. There may be perhaps—we will admit there are—a few 
such able architects and builders, who ard willing thus to devote 
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themselves to f^reat interests of humanity:—but where are iheir 
materials ? H'’itn what, or rather whom, are tljcy to work ?—To drop 
all iiK t'lplior, where will Mr. Owen and his colleagues iind people 
tided to torm the first generation of his admirable and beautiful coiu- 
uionvvealth? We fear that the grand diflieulty will lie in this. 
Although wc have already considerably exceeded the space we are in 
the habit of allotting to one subject in this part ol‘ our Magazine, we 
cannot refrain from giving the remainder of the description ol’ the 
Society as projected by Mr. Owen. It follows the passage last above 
qiioted :— 

“ It will be, therefore, a society to prepare the means to put an end 
to war, religious animosities, and commercial rivalries, between 
nations ;—comj)etilion between individuals ;—to enable the existing 
liojjulation oi the world to relieve theiuselve.s Ifom poverty, or the tear 
of it;—to create an entire new character in the rising generation, b}/ 
instructing them, through an investigation of liicts, in a knowledge of 
their nature, ami of the laws by which it is eterually governed; aiul 
thus to produce in practice 

‘ Pcdcc on earth .md {food-will to man ’ 

This ])raclice, so long prontised to the human race, can never be 
obtained under any of the governments, laws, or instittitions, in any 
known parts of the world ; beeau.se they are, one and all, i'onnded on 
the same original notiotis of error regarding human nature, and con¬ 
sequently of the mode by which it can be advantageou.sly governed. 
The increase of knowledge, the advance of science, and nutre cs]ic- 
cially the overvvhelming*progress of mechanic inventions, and cliemi- 
cal discoveries, snjterseding the necessity for much manual labour, 
now demand a cliango in the government of the world, a moral revo¬ 
lution, which shall ameliorate the condition of the ])roducci>, aiid 
prevent them from bringing destruction, through a physical revolution, 
on the non-producers. 

“ The memorialist will be enabled to advise in the forming oi‘ the 
arrangements to elFect these great objects, and to assist in organizing 
the society lo execute the measures, by reason of his long' and exten¬ 
sive ox][Jeiicncc, solely directed to these objects. Uy his experiments 
in England and Scotland, he has ascertained the principles ul (he 
sciences by which a superior character can be formed for all children 
not physically or nientally diseased, and by which a sui)erHuity of 
wealth can be cieatcd and secured for all, without injury to any. By 
his late experiments in the United States, he has discovered the 
difficulties whicH the existing institutions and ])rejiulices have created 
in the present adult population, lo make the change from the old to 
the new stale of society under any of the existing Ijivvs or forms (if go- 
verumeut. These experiments have also inslj ucted him in what can 
and what cannot be efiocted, with the dillercnt classes of society, as 
their characters have been formed undt^ the existing systems. He 
has thu.s ascertained the necessity of commencing this improvement of 
the condition of the human race in a new country, in which the 
laws and institutions shall be all formed in conformity with (he prin¬ 
ciples on which this great amelioration is to be achieved.” 

That it way be acliieved we wish with all our hearts, and with all 
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our souls. We lament that those wishes are sourcely sufl’iciently 
coupled with expectation to admit of their being' called hopes, iiut 
we do believe that much may be done ; and it is the perfection ol Uu* 
whole plan projectec^ that makes us doubt the probability of its being 
realized. It seems to us too perfect for poor human nature. 

18j!A. *We are very happy to hear that the Dtikc of Somerset has 
entered a son at the London University. We think this likely to have 
a very good effect. To those who care about such things, it will shew 
that young men of high rank will be found in the classes, and that they 
will not be exclusively filled by boys of middling origin. And, what 
is far better, it will prove that the peisons of lofty name who arc in the 
list of the committee, arc quite in earnest in thc4r wishes for the success 
of the University; and that they tlniik the bread they bake is good 
enough for their own eating. This, it appears to us, is calculated to 
benefit the character of the institution. The lovers of education should, 
we think, be grateful to the Duke of Somerset, for having thuss(ej>ped 
forward at once to prove, in action, how highly he esteems this most 
valuable establishment. 

22/td. We heard the following dialogue take place yesterday between 
two gcntleinon of our acquaintance: we were amused by its pithiness. 
“ 1 don’t recoiled,” .said one of them, “ seeing the Duke of Newcastle’s 
name often in public life. I know that he is 

--the lumbef 

That lives at Clumber, 

but what has he ever done ?” “ Done !” answered the other, “ he 

voted against the Queen on-her trial, without, on his own confession, 
having lieard the evidence in her delence.” “ Humph!'’ responded 
the querist, “ that is doing more than most people woTild do, certainly.” 

24^A. Wc had heard that Miss Milford’s tragedy of ilienzi had suc¬ 
ceeded very considerably; and we went to see it to-night, accordingly. 
We went with the recollection of Julian and the Foscari in our mind; 
and, therefore, certainly were not prepared for a piece of the power of 
Rienzi. For, there is a great deal of jmwerful writing in it—far more 
than wc thought Miss Mitford was equal to: indeed, there are, here 
and there, frecjueiit passages of very cousicicruble force and skill. We 
are quite aware that we speak in corilruriety to the general prac¬ 
tice of our stage, when we say that we greatly prefer a tragedy on a 
domestic subject to an historical tragedy. Othello, for instance, we 
rate far above Richard HI. or King John : we prefer the rep*rescnta- 
tion ol' the passions to which all bosoms respond, to what may be 
called the official and diplomatic feelings of statesmen. Tims, in 
Rienzi, tine as are someofdhe bursts in lavour of liberty and in indig¬ 
nation at oppression, we confess we could desire that love, or je;dou.sy, 
or general passion of some kind, mingled more largely witli these 
public sentiments. The conflicts of political duty and private passion 
have afforded, and well may they do so, some of the finest jjorlious of 
our drama; and there was, in the character of Angelo Coloniia, an ad- 
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mirable opportunity for the introduction of a strug'^le of this nature. 
But Miss Mitfbrd seems purposely td have shunned it; for, though the 
cippumstances calculated to call it forth arise upon his wedding-day, 
the young gentleman is so thoroughly wrapped up'tn his pride of blood 
and birth, that he scarcely condescends to throw away two or three 
parentheses upon his bride. He is truly, what Rienzi afterwards calls 
him, the “ proud, abject minion of a name.” * 

Every thing, indeed, is sacrificed to the character of Rienzi; and 
all the earlier part of it we regard as very finely drawn. Neither 
should we make any exception as to the latter, from any thing which 
Rienzi himself either does or says; for all is, we think, in perfect 
consistency with itself throughout. But the things which are narrated 
of him ought to cause fearful change in his bearing, language, and 
actions ; whereas, on the stage, he continues, with very slight exception, 
the same noble hater of oppression and lover of liberty, which he was 
at the outset. In this, we think, consists the great fault of the play. 
Rienzi, from being the fierce avenger of the people’s wrongs, and the 
successful champion of their liberties, becomes drunk with power, and 
proceeds to extremities which almost reach positive insanity. Thus he 
is represented in history, and thus Miss Mitfbrd means him to be in her 
play. But there are no gradations ; the transition is by far too violent, 
and yet it exists only in narration: for, as regards himself when before 
ns, it never appears at all. At the close of the second act, when 
Rienzi is first named Tribune, there is supposed to be an interval of 
some time ; for at the opening of the third— 

-never lineal prince 

Sate firmer on his throne, or lightlier swayed 
The reins of empire. He hath swept away 
The oppressors and extortioners—hath gained 
Kingly allies—hath reconciled the pope— 

Hath quelled the barons.” 

All this would take some little time, and time is given for it accord¬ 
ingly. But to effect a total revolution in a mind of the greatness of 
Rienzi’s, Miss Mitford does not allow half an hour. Immediately 
after a ‘noble and beautiful use of that power which-turns him mad— 
the forgiveness, namely, of conspirators who were about to have mur¬ 
dered him in the most cowardly and treacherous manner at his 
daughter’s bridal—“ here,” as he says, 

-here 

Before my daughter's eyes; here at thy bridal. 

Here in ihy festive hour—the mutual cup 
Sparkling; the mutual pledge half spoke; the bread, 

• Which we have broke together, unconsumed 
Upon the board; joyful and full of wine; 

Sinful and unconressed;—so had I fallen;— 

after pardoning the intended perpetrators qf a deed like this, he is re¬ 
presented, as, without a lapse of time sufficient to render this pure 
and merciful governor a wild and frantic usurper, indulging in such 
ravings as these ;—it is on the occasion of the conspiring lords swear¬ 
ing fidelity to the state :— 

ScEO. Then Rienzi, 

Stepping before the altar, his bold hand 
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Laid on the consecrated Host, sent forth. 

In a full pealing voice, that rolled along 
The frettra roof, like the loud organ-swell, 

A rash and iqfiolent summons to the Pope 
And Cardinals ; next he cited to appear 
The imperial rivals, Charles and Lewis; next, 

S he Electors Palatine. Then, whilst the aisles 
f the hushed church prolonged his words, he drew 
His dazzling sword, and, waving the bright blade 
To the four points of Heaven, cried with a deep 
Intensity of will, that drove his words 
Like arrows through the brain,—This, too, is mine." 

Yes, to each part of this fair earth he cried,— 

“ Thou, too, art mine." 

Truly, after this, we do not wonder at Angelo, who exclaims 
“ madman!” But then, when next he appears, instead of acting up 
to such extravagances, Rienzi is the same self-possessed, lofty-minded 
man he was at the first. And so he continues throughout: for, though 
driven by repeated treacheries into stern justice no longer mingled 
with mercy, it is justice still—and in no degree that frantic indul¬ 
gence of self-will, which, from what is said of him, one would be led 
to look for. 

Barring this discrepancy, the character is certainly drawn with great 
power. Nay^ merely omitting what is narrated of him, the character 
itself is consistent throughout. Mr. Young has received great praise 
for his manner of embodying it—and, for the most, it is well deserved. 
Still, in many passages, one could not but lament his adherence to the 
stilted, chaunting declamation which too much characterizes his style, 
where he should have been short, terse, fervent, biting. We believe 
Mr. Young will not think it a compliment when we tell him that the 
scene in which we admired him the most, is one of the least pretension 
throughout the tragedy—^at, namely, with his daughfer, at the begins 
ning of the third act. T^ delicacy, the graceful and playful tender¬ 
ness with which he went through the whole of this very sweet scene, 
were perfect in their kind. Miss Phillips, too, the debutante, was 
peculiarly successful in it. The manner in which she varied the 
expression of “ Oh father! fiither!" which she has to give three 
times, was singularly happy. We will extract great part of this scene; 
for the composition, also, pleases us exceedingly. It may be necessary 
to premise that Claudia, in her humble state, had been singled out by 
Angelo, the heir of the great Colonnas, (with what views does not 
very distinctly appear). After her father’s rise, Attgelo, it seems, 
has been sent from Rome, on some mission; and Claudia pines, as 
she thinks, for her ‘ old home 

Claudia—^nay. start not! Thou art sad to-day; 

I found thee sitting idly, ’midst thy maids~«~ 

A pretty, laughing, re^less band, who plied 
Quick tongue and niinble finger. Mute, and pale 
As marble, those unseeing eyes were fixed 
On vacant air; and that fair brow was bent 
As sternly as if the rude stranger, Thought, 

Age-giving, mirth-destroying, pitiless Thought, 

Had knocked at thy young, giddy brain. 

November, 1828. 2 M 
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CUu Nay, father, 

Mock not thine own poor Claudia. 

Rie. Claudia used 

To bear a merry heart, with that clear voic?. 

Prattling ; and that light busy foot, a stir 
In her small housewifery, the blithest bee 
That ever wrought in hive. 

_ Cla, Oh! mine old home ! 

Rie. What ails thee, lady-bird ? 

Cla. Mine own dear home I 
Father, I love not this new state; these halls, 

Where comfort dies in vastness ; these trim maids. 

Whose service wearies me. Oh I mine old home I 
My quiet, pleasant chamber, with the myrtle 
Woven round'the casement; and the cedar by. 

Shading the sun; my garden overgrown 

With flowers and herbs, thick-set as grass in fields; 

My pretty snow-white doves ; my kindest nurse ; 

And old Camillo.—Oh! mine own dear home! 

Rie. Why, simple child, thou hast thine old fond nurse. 

And good Camillo, and shalt have thy doves. 

Thy myrtles, flowers, and cedars ; a whole province 
Laid in a garden, an’ thou wilt. My Claudia, 

Hast thou not learnt thy power ? Ask orient gems. 

Diamonds, and sapphires, in rich caskets, wrought 
Hy cunning goldsmiths; sigh for rarest birds. 

Of farthest Ind, like winged flowers to flit 
Around thy stately bower; and, at thy wish. 

The precious toy^i shall wait thee. Old Camillo I 
Thou shalt have nobler servants,—emperors, kings, 

Electors, princes! not a bachelor 
In Christendom but would right proudly kneel 
To my fair daughter. 

Cla. Oh 1 mine own dear home ! 

Rie. Wilt have a list to choose from ? Listen, sweet! 

If the tall cedar, and the branchy myrtle, 

And the white-doves, were tell-tales, I would ask them 
Whose w»as the shadow on the sunny wall ? 

, And if, at eventide, they heard not ott 
A tuneful mandoline, and then a voice. 

Clear in its manly depth, whose tide of song 
O’erwhelmed the quivering instrument; and then 
A world of whispers, mixed with low response. 

Sweet, short, and broken, as divided strains 
Of nightingales. 

Cla. Gh, father I father! \runs to hiniy ana falls upon hisneck."] 
Rie. Weill 

Dost love him, Claudia ? 

Cla. Father I 
Rie. Dost thou love 

Young Angelo ? Yes ? Saidst thou yes ? That heart— 

That throbbing heart of thine, keeps such a coil, 

I cannot hear thy words. He is returned 
To Rome; he left thee on mine errand, dear one; 

And now—Is there no casement-myrtle wreathed, 

No cedar in our courts, to shade to-night 
The lover’s song? 

Cla, Oh, father! father 1 
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Rie. Now, 

Back to thy maidens, with a lightened heart. 

Mine own beloved child. Thou shall be first 
In Rom^, as fhou art fairest; never princess 
Brought to the proud Colonna such a dower 
As thou. Young Angelo hath chosen his mate 
Urom out an eagle’s nest. 

Cla. Alas! alas! 

1 tremble at the height. Whene'er I think 
Of the hot barons, of the fickle people, 

And the inconstancy of power, I tremble 
For thee, dear father. 

Rie. Tremble! Let them treml le. 

I am, their master, Claudia, whom they scorned. 

Endured, protected.-Sweet, go dream of love! 

1 am their master, Claudia. 

The manner in which this scene was given, was worthy of the both 
arch and delicate tenderness with whicji it is written. We fear we are 
becoming sentimental; for it gave us more pleasure than anything 
else in the play. 

Still, we are very far indeed from saying that some of the higher 
events, and stronger passions, arc not most ably rendered by Miss 
Mitford, and put into action by Mr. Young. The following passage, 
in which all the assembled nobles are imploring mercy tor Marlin 
Ursini, who, on the breaking out of Rienzi’s insurrection, was on the 
point of obtaining supreme power in Rome, and who had been subse- 
(luently condemned * 

For the breach of the new law—the mighty plunder 
Of a vast wreck, an argosy— 

is, we think, most powerfully written, and was undoubtedly most for¬ 
cibly rendered. To make the allusion, in the earlie^part of it, tho¬ 
roughly understood, we will first extract the narrative of the fact alluded 
to, which is given in an earlier part of the play:— 

1 had a brother once, a gracious boy, 

Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope,— 

Of sweet and quiet joy—there was the look 
Of heaven upon his face which limners give 
To the beloved disciple. How I loved 
That gracious boy ! Younger by fifteen years. 

Brother at once and son I He left my side; 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks,—a smile 
Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 
The pretty harmless boy was slain! T saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and when I cried 
For vengeance I—House, ye Romans !—Rouse, ye slaves I 
Have ye brave sons ?—Look in the next fierce brawl 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters ?r;-Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained. 

Dishonoured; and, if ye dare call for justice, 

Be answered by the lash. 

The tables are now turned. Rienzi is now the judge—he has 
Heard him with a grave patience; almost leaning 
To mercy. But the fact was fiagrant. 

2M2 
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All the nobles are pressing round him, begging for mercy upon one 
of their own body ;— 

Co/I Remember, Tribune, » 

He hath two uncles, cardinals. Wouldst outrage 
The sacred college ? 

Rie. The Lord Cardinals, 

Meek, pious, lowly men, and loving virtue. 

Will render thanks to him who wipes a blot 
So flagrant from their name. 

Col. An Ursini I 
Head of the Ursini! 

Urs. Mine only brother! 

Rie. And darcst thou talk to me of brothers ? Thou, 

Whose groom-^-wouldst have me break my own just laws. 

To save thy brother? thine! Hast thou forgotten 
When that most beautiful and blameless boy. 

The prettiest piece of innocence that ever 
Breathed in this sinful world, lay at thy feet. 

Slain by thy pampered minion, and 1 knelt 

Before thee for redress, whilst thou-didst never 

Hear talk of retribution ? This is justice, 

Pure justice, not revenge!—Mark well, my lords— 

Pure, equal justice. Martin Ursini 
Had open trial, is guilty, is condemned. 

And he shall die! 

Col. Yet listen to us— 

Rie. Lords, 

If ye could rangfc before me all the peers, 

Prelates, and potentates of Christendom,— 

The holy pontiff kneeling at my knee. 

And emperors crouching at my feet, to sue 
For this great robber, still I should be blind 
As Justice. But this very day a wife. 

One infant hanging at her breast, and two. 

Scarce bigger, first-bom twins of misery. 

Clinging to the poor rags that scarcely hid 
Her squalid form, grasped at my bridal rein 
, To beg her husband’s life; condemned to die 
For some vile petty theft, some paltry scudi: 

And, whilst the fiery war-horse chafed and reared. 

Shaking his crest, and plunging to get free. 

There, midst the dangerous coil, unmov'd she stood. 

Pleading in piercing words, the very cry 
Of nature! And, when I at last said no— 

For 1 said no to her—she flung herself 

And those poor innocent babes between the stones 

And my hot Arab’s hoofs. We saved them all,— 

Thank heaven, we saved them all! but I said no 
To that sad woman, midst her shrieks. Ye dare not 
Ask me for mercy now. 

This, we think, is very finely done; and? as Mr. Young delivered it, 
it was one of the most successful passages in the play. We confess we 
are inclined to ask, “ Why did you say No—to that sad woman, midst 
her shrieks If the condemnation were 

For some vile petty theft, some paJtiy scudi , 
we think the man might have been spared. But the purport is to 
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shew that he would never allow private pity to interfere with his public 
duty. It would have been, therefore, more skilful in the author to have 
made the crime darkty^—for really, as it stands, the mercy seems quite 
compatible with the justice. 

It is scarcely possible to take much interest in one so vacillating” and 
little worthy of trust as Angelo. He deserts both parties in the course 
of the play; and, with all his professed love for Claudia, he regularly 
puts her away in his last scene; whether he lives or dies, he declares 
they “ are parted for ever,” because she is Rienzi’s daughter—a fact of 
which he was equally aware when he married her but a few hours 
before. lie has declared that, if Rienzi spares him, he will rebel again 
instantly—he having been taken prisoner, and his father slain, in a 
rising of the nobles against Rienzi. * 

. Lord Angelo, 

How shall I call thee, son or traitor ? 

Ang. Foe. 

I know no father, save the valiant dead • 

Who lives behind a rampart of his slain 
In warlike rest. I bend before no king, 

Save the dread Majesty of heaven. Thy foe, 

Thy mortal foe, Rienzi. 

Rie. Well! my foe. 

Thou hast seen me fling a pardon free as air. 

To foemen crouching at my feet; hast seen 
The treachery that paid me. I have lost 
My faith in man’s bold eye—his earnest voice, 

The keen grasp of his hand, the speech vfhere truth 
• Seems gushing m each ardent word. I have known 
So many false, that, as a mariner 
Escaped from shipwreck, in the summer sea, 

Sparkling with gentle life, sees but the rocks 
On which his vessel struck, so I, in the bright , 

And most majestic face of man, can read 

Nought but a smiling treason. Yet thou, Angelo,— 

Thou art not all a lie! If I should trust— 

Ang. Sir, I shall not deceive thee. Mark, Rienzi! 

If thou release me—’tis the thought that works 
Even now within thy brain—^before yon sun 
Reach the hot w'est, the war-cry of Colonua 
Shall sweep once more thy streets. Thep, stern revenge, 

Or smiting death! 

Rie. Madman! 

Ang. Wouldst have me live,— 

Thou who hast levelled to the earth the pride 
Of my old princely race ? My kinsmen he 
Scattered and fallen in the highway; and he, 

The stateliest pillar of our house, my father, 

Stephen Colonna—oh! the very name, 

The bright ancestral name, which as a staV 
Pointed to glory, fell »to eclipse 
When my brave father died I 
Rie. I spared him once; 

Spared him for a second treason. And again— 

Ang. Sir, he is dead. If thou wouldst show me grace, 

Lay me beside him in the grave. 
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Rie. And Claudia— 

Thy virgin bride! 

Ang. Alas! alas, for thee, 

Sweet wife! Yet thou art pure as the whit'e clouds 
That sail around the moon; thy home is heaven,— 

There we shall meet again; here we are parted 
For ever. 

Rie, Wherefore? 

Ang, She is thy daughter. 

Rie. Boy! 

Proud abject minion of a name, a sound, 

Think’st thou to beard me thus! thou hast thy will. 

Away with them! Dost hear me, dallying slave ? 

Off with the prisoners. 

Alb. All, my lord ? 

Rie. With all. 

We really cannot regard this as any very outrageous exertion of 
power; and it is the severest of llienzi’s acts throughout the piece. 
It is remarkable that it is he, the father, who reminds this lad, wliose 
head seems so crammed with family pride, as to have no room for 
aught higher or more tender, of the very existence of his wife—his 
bride. lie never thinks of Home, of his country, for an instant—it is 
“ the bright ancestral name,” the Colonna, that he cares for, and no\ight 
else. Even his bridal love sinks before it, when he is on the eve of 
death! 

We have extracted the above, with a view to rendering more clear 
the catastrophe of Clauliia which follows, who, we confess, excites otir 
interest far more than her lordly husband. We think there is a great 
deal that is powerfully pathetic and touching. The faults are in the 
minuteness of the images brought forward by Claudia, in the two 
speeches beginning, “ Oh, thou hast! thou hast!” and “ Ay! I am 
thine own Claudia." In a moment of such intensity, when life or death 
hung upon every instant, her prayer would have been more rapid than 
this: there is much power, however, in the passage taken as a whole;— 

Cla. \Without.'\ Father! father! 

’ Rie. Guard the door! 

Be sure ye give not way. 

Cla. [Without.] Father! 

Rie. To see 
Her looks! her tears! 

Enter Claudia, hastily. 

Cla. Who dares to stop me ? Father! 

* [Rushes into the arms of Rienzi. 

Rie. I bade ye guard the entrance. 

Cla. Against me! 

Ye must have men and gates of steel, to bar 
Claudia from her dear father. Where is he ? 

They said he w*as with you—he—thou know’st 
Whom I would say. I heard ye Ickid. I thought 
I heard ye; but, perchance, the dizzying throb 
Of my poor temples—Where is he ? I see 
No corse—an' he were dead—Oh, no, no, no! 

Thou could’st not, would’st not! Say he lives. 

Rie. As yet 

He lives. 
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Cla. Oh! blessings on thy heart, dear father! 

Blessings on thy kind heart ! When shall I sec him ? 

Is he in prison ? Fear hath made me weak, 

And wordles* as a child. Oh! send for him.— 

Thou hast pardoned him ;—didst thou not say but how 
Thou hadst pardoned him ? 

^Bie. No. 

" Cla. Oh, thou hast! thou hast! 

This is the dalliance thou wast wont to hold 
When I have craved some girlish'boon,—a bird, 

A flower, a moonlight walk ; but now I ask thee 
Life, more than life. Thou hast pardoned him ? 

Rie. My Claudia! 

Cla. Ay! I am thine own Claudia, whose first word 
Was father! These are the same hands that clung 
Around thy knees, a tottering bab ; the lips 
That, ere they had learnt .speech, would smile, and seek 
To meet thee with an infant’s kiss; 

Thou hast called so like my mother's ; eyes, that never 
Looked on thee, but with looks of love.—Oh, pardon ! 

Nay, father, speak not yet; thy brows arc liiiil 
Into a sternness. Pr'ythee, speak not yet! 

Rie. This traitor— 

Cla. Call him as thou wilt, but pardon! 

Oh, pardon 1 [^Kneels, 

Rie. lie defies me, 

Cla. See, I kneel, 

And he shall kneel, shall kiss thy feet; wilt pardon ? 

Rie. Mine own dear Claudia. • 

Cla. Pardon! 

Rie. Raise thee up; 

Rest on my bosom; let thy beating heart 
Lie upon mine; so shall the mutual pang 
Be stilled. Oli! tliat thy tatter’s soul could bear 
This grief for thee, my sweet one ! Oh, forgive- 

Cla. Forgive thee what ? ’Tis so the headsman speaks 
To his poor victim, ere he strikes. Do fathers 
Make widows of their children ?—send them down 
To the cold grave heart-broken ? Tell me not 
Of fathers—I have none! All else that breathes 
Hath known that natural love; the wolf is kind 
To her vile clubs; the little wren hath care 
For each small young one of her brood; and thou— 

The word that widowed, orphaned me ? Henceforth 
My home shall be his grave ; and yet thou canst not— 

Father! {^Rmhinginto Rienzi'a arms.'\ • 

Rie. Ay ! 

Dost call me father once again, ray Claudia,— 

Mine own sweet child! 

Cla. Oh, father, pardon him! 

Oh, pardon! pardon I —Tis my life I ask* 

In his. Our lives, diJtir lather! 

Rie. Ho, CaraiUo 1 

Where loiters he! [L’reler Camillo. 

Camillo, take my ring; 

Fly to the captain of the guard, Alberti; 

Bid him release Lord Angelo. 
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Cla. Now bless tliee,— 

Bless thee, my father I 
Rie. Fly, Camillo, fly I 
Why loiterest thou ? 

Cam, The ring. 

\Rienzi gives the ring to Camillo—Exit Camillo. 

The pardon has been too late; and the death of her hysband is 
abruptly and violently announced to her by his mother, ohe falls 
senseless into her father’s arms. The despair of. Rienzi is»thus finely 
given;— 

Rie. She lives! Aid! aid! 

Her pulses beat ^ain. Go, call her maids I 

Speed thee, Camillo t [Exit Camillo. 

How shall I endure 

The unspoken curses of her eye; how bear 
Her voice I My child! my child! my beautiful— 

Whom I so loved! whom I have murdered! Claudia, 

Mine own beloved child! She would have given 
Her life for mine. Would I were dead ! 

Re-enter Camillo, with Ladies dkd Attendants, who recover 
and hear off Claudia from her Father. 

Cam. My lord— 

Rie. Camillo, when I'm gone, he faithful to her,— 

Be ve^ faithful! Save her, shield her, better 
Than f, that was her father. She'll not trouble 
Thee long, good Camillo; the sure poison, grief. 

Rankles in those.young veins. Yet cherish her,— 

She loved thee. 

Cam. My dear master—thou thyself- 

Rie. My business is to die. Watch o’er my child; 

And, soon as I am dead, conduct her safely 
To the small nunnery of the Ursulines 

Her pioisis steps so often sought.—Away! [Exit Camillo. 

She will not curse me dead.—She’ll pray for me, 

In that poor broken heart. Oh, blessings on thee. 

My child! mine own sweet child! 

In tte meantime, the surviving friends of the Colonnas have been 
gathering a mob, which, joining with their more regular followers, 
advances against the Tribune. Rienzi comes forth to them, singly 
and unarmed;— 

Rie. Who calls upon Rienzi ? Citizens, 

What seek ye of your Tribune ? 

Lady C. Give me back 
My son. 

Rie. Oh, that grim Death would give him back 
To Claudia! But the cold, cold grave—why come ye ? 

Second Cit. For vengeance, perjured tyrant! for thy 
blood—for liberty! 

Rie. For liberty! Go seek «, 

Earth’s loftiest heights, and ocean’s deepest caves; 

Go where the searsnake and the eagle dwell, 

’Midst mighty elements—where nature is, 

And man is not, and ye may see afar, ' 

Impalpable as a rainbow on the clouds. 

The glorious vision—Liberty! I dream'd 
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Of such a goddess once; dream'd that yon slaves 
W ere Romans, such as ruled the world, and I 
Their Tribune ;—vain and idle dream ! Take back 
The symboPand the power. What seek ye more ? 

First at. Tyrant—thy life ! 

Rie. Come on. Why pause ye, cowards ? 

^ I am unarmed. My breast is bare. Why pause ye ? 

Enter Claudia —Rushes forward to Rienzi. 

Cla. Father I 

Sav. Oh, save her! 

Rie. Drag her from my neck. 

If ye be men ! Save her! She never harmed 
A worm. My Claudia, bless thee—bless thee! Now—now!— 

[Rienzi falls, pierced by many spears, and the pciqdc divide, 
leaving Claudia stretched on her father's hody.'\ 

Sav. Ay, that thrust pierced to the heart; he dies 
Even whilst I speak. 

Cla. Father! 

Lady C. Alas! pohr child! 

Sav. She bleeds, I fear, to death. Go bear her in. 

And treat the corse with reverence; for surely. 

Though stained with much ambition, he was one 
Of the earth’s great spirits. 

It will be obvious that the effect of a catastrophe like this depends 
upon the manner in which the swords and spears are managed. To-night 
it w'as done indifferently—and, indeed, at all events, we think Claudia’s 
rc-entrancc had better have been omitted. The young lady, who has 
made her debut in that character, has certainly considerable talents; 
but her voice is, to our ear, untuneful; and w'e think she will ulti¬ 
mately find her j>lace in the gentler and more tender heroines, rather 
than ill those who have to delineate a stronger order of passion. 

The length at which we have considered this production, shews that 
we consider it one not common in these days in England—that is, we 
regard it as a very able tragedy. It has greatly raised our opinion of 
Miss Milford’s powers, and, we doubt not, it will tend materially to 
increase her fame. 


22nd. In the number of the “ Edinburgh Review,” which has just 
ajipeared, there is an article, concerning which we desire to say a few 
words. We allude to the review of Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional His¬ 
tory of England; and we are induced thus to sin^e it out for notice, 
not so much on account of its extreme brilliancy and power, as from 
its continuing a series of essays on history which have been published 
lately in that journal, which appear to have been deeply matured, and 
which are altogether of a character well deserving peculiar and strong 
attention. In the last number, besides an article entitled “ History,” 
but which ought rather to have been called “ Historians,” of whom, 
after all, only the ancient are treated of at length,—^besides this, there 
is a review of Mr. Phillips’s Edition of the State Trials, which enters 
vividly and minutely into some of the most controverted and interesting 
questions in our history; and gives portraits of several of the most 
prominent characters who figure in its page. The present article fol- 
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lows the same plan; but, from the book on which it is founded, has 
jrreater and more general scope. In these two j>apers are contained 
some, certainly, of the most striking and admirably portraits of histo¬ 
rical personages that we have ever seen; and the general historical 
theories of systems are, with one or two exceptions, in which they are, 
perhaps, a little over-spun, of singular novelty and soundniiSH con¬ 
joined. There is, indeed, in these two papers, a singular coincidence, 
for it is not repetition. There are, it is true, the same sentiments, 
though ex]>ressed in different, yet equally admirable, language. For 
instance, there is a character of Strafford in both, almost every word 
of which might stand if the two were to be dovetailed together. On 
the general composition of history, the following passage is extracted 
partly from the one numToer, and partly from the other: in this instance, 
indeed, from the third article, that entitled “ History”:— 

“ History, at least in its state of imaginary perfection, is a com¬ 
pound of poetry and philosophy. It impresses general truths on the 
mind by a vivid representation of particular characters and incidents. 
But, in fact, the two hostile elements of which it consists have never 
been known to form a perfect amalgamation; and at length, in our 
own time, they have been completely and professedly separated. Good 
Jiistories, in the proper sense of the word, we have not. But we have 
good historical romances, and good historical essays. The imagina¬ 
tion and the reason, if we may use a legal metaphor, have made par¬ 
tition of a province of literature of which they were formerly seised 
per my ct per tout ; and«-now they hold their respective portions in 
severalty, instead of holding the whole in common. 

" To make the past present, to bring the distant near,—to place us 
in the society of a great man, or on the eminence which overlooks the 
field of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of' human flesh and 
blood beings whom we are too much inclined to consider as personi¬ 
fied qualities in an allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with all 
their peculiarities of language, manners, and garb, to shew us over 
their houses, to seat us at their tables, to rummage their old-fashioned 
wardrobes, to explain the uses of their ponderous furniture,—these 
parts of the duty which properly belongs to the historian, have been 
appropriated by the historical novelist. On the other hand, to extract 
the philosophy of history,—to direct our judgment of events and men, 
—to trace the connexion of causes and effects, and to draw from the 
occurrences of former times general lessons of moral and political 
wisdom, has become the business of a distinct class of writers." 

“ The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratical contempt 
for the writers of memoirs. They think it beneath the dignity of men 
who describe the revolutions of nations, to dwell on the details which 
constitute the charm of biography. They have imposed on themselves 
a code of conventional decencies, as absurd as that which has been the 
bane of the French drama. The most characteristic and interesting 
circumstances are omitted or softened down, because, as we are told, 
they are too trivial for the majesty of history. The majesty of history 
seems to resemble the majesty of the poor King of Spain, who died a 
martyr to ceremony, because the proper dignitaries were not at hand 
to render him assistance. Let us suppdse that Lord Cla¬ 

rendon, instead of filling hundreds of folio pages with copies of state 
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papers, jn which the same assertions and contradictioHS are repeated, 
till the reader is overpowered with weariness, had cond^cended to be 
the Boswell of th% Lon^ Parliament. Let us suppose that he had 
exhibited to us the wise and lofty self-government of Hampden, lead¬ 
ing while he seemed to follow, and propounding unanswerable argu¬ 
ments ^ the strongest forms, with the modest air of an inquirer anxious 
for information; the delusions which misled the noble spirit of Vane; 
the coarse fanaticism which concealed the yet loftier genius of Crom¬ 
well, destined to control a mutinous army and a factious people, to 
abase the flag of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of Sweden, 
and to hold the balance firm between the rival monarchies of France 
and Spain. Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliers and 
Roundheads talk in their own style ; that he Wad reported some of the 
ribaldry of Rupert’s pages, and sonic of the cant of Harrison and 
Fleetwood. Would not his Work in that case have been more inte¬ 
resting ? Would it not have been more accurate ? ” 

Aye, truly! If we could get such histories as these, there would be 
no danger of their being called “ Old Almanacs.” But unhappily, we 
fear, the minds of Sir Walter Scott and M. de Sismondi are nowhere 
fused together, and enclosed within “ one case.” 

The review of Mr. Hallam’s work is exceedingly impartial. They 
give him the highest praise for his industry, his acuteness, his vast 
knowledge, his almost preternatural impartiality. Indeed, they say, 
“ On a general survey, we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitu¬ 
tional History the most impartial book we wer read.” But they difler 
from him upon many conclusions to which he has come, and their 
arguments upon them draw forth the finest parts of this extraordinary 
paper. They jiremise one particular merit of Mr. Hallam, which they 
state him to possess to an astonishing degree. We shall give some 
portion of it, were it only to bring in the inagnifiijent portrait at the 
end. The man who recognized himself therein must have shrunk 
under it:— 

“ There is one peculiarity about Mr. Hallam, which, while it adds 
to the value of his writings, will, we fear, take away somcHjing from 
their popularity. He is less of a worshipper than any historian whom 
we can call to mind. Every political sect has its esoteric and its ex¬ 
oteric school; its abstract doctrines for the initiated, its visible sym¬ 
bols, its imposing forms, its mythological fables for the vulgar... . 
From the very nature of man it must be so. The faculty by which we 
inseparably associate ideas which have often been presented to us in 
conjunction, is not under the absolute controul of the will. It may be 
quickened into morbid activity. It may be reasoned into sluggishness. 
But in a certain degree it will always exist. The almost absolute mas¬ 
tery which Mr. Hallam has obtained over feelings of this class, is per¬ 
fectly astonishing to us ; and will, we believe* be not only astonishing, 
but off'ensive to many of hi^readers. It must particularly disgust those 
people who, in their speculations on pplitics, are not reasoners but 
fanciers; whose opinions, even when sincere, are not produced ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary law of intellectual births, by induction and 
inference, but are equivocally generated by the heat of 1‘ervid tem¬ 
pers out of the overflowings of tumid imaginations. A man of this 
class is always in extremes. He cannot be a friend to liberty without 
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calling for a coiutiiunjly of {roods, or a friend to order without, taking 
under his protection the foulest excesses of tyranny. His admiration 
oscillates between the most worthless of rebels andlhe most worthless 
of o|)j)rcssoTS ; between Marten, the scandal of tlie High Court of 
Justice, and Laud^ the scandal of the Star Chamber. lie can forgive 
anything but temperance and impartiality. He has a certaLj^ sym¬ 
pathy with the violence of his opponents, as well as with thak of his 
associates. In every furious partisan he sees either his present self or 
his former self, the pensioner that is, or the Jacobin that has been.^ 
But he is unable to comprehend a writer Avho, steadily attached to 
principles, is indifferent about names and badges,—who judges of 
characters with equable severity, not altogether untinctured, with 
cynicism, but free from ‘the slightest touch of passion, party-spirit or 
caprice.” 

The first very striking portrait we come to is that of Cranmer. 
Nothing can by possibility be more severe, scarcely, we think, more 
just, than this admirable moral painting. We never read any thing 
which impressed us with a stronger idea of the possession by the 
author of keen and clear sight—of the extent of the power to cast aside 
the irrelevant, and single out the real, points to be considered—of ele¬ 
vation above the dupery of faction—of uncompromising justice in hold¬ 
ing the balance. 'Uhe rapid recapitulation of Craniner’s public life is 
done with a vigour such as we have seldom seen equalled. The facts 
every one who reads them knows to be historically true, the conviction 
which they carry with thena is irresistible ; and, as we finish the bead- 
roll of meannesses and cruellies, we wonder how Cranmer has been 
able to crawl through history with so decent a character. Partly, j)er- 
haps, from the part he took in the reformation, nearly all the promoters 
of which our English historians have canonized, while those on the 
opposite side hav<i been painted as black as though they were devils 
indeed. The conclusion is rather lenient, when we consider the items 
that have gone before. We think its termination exceedingly happy, 
and-perfectly true in metaphysics:— 

“ We pdo not mean, however, to represent him as a monster of 
wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. He was 
merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, in times of frequent and 
violent change. That which has always been represented as his dis¬ 
tinguishing virtue, the facility with which he forgave his enemies, 
belongs to the character. Those of his class are never vindictive, and 
never grateful. \ present*interest eflaces past services and past inju¬ 
ries from their minds together. Their only object is self-preservation ; 
and for this they conciliate those who wrong them, just as they aban¬ 
don those who serve them. Before we extol a man for his forgiving 
temper, we should inquire whether he is above revenge, or below it.” 

The account of the origin of tlie church of England, as contra-dis¬ 
tinguished from Catholicism and Puritanisifi, is very happily conceived. 
Henry VIII., whom the reviewer represents as “ an orthodox Catholic, 
excepting tliat he chose to be his own pope,” determined to retain the 
Catholic doctrines and rites in the church of England, while he was to, 
have the control formerly belonging to the pope. Thus he was equally, 
opposed to bqth religious parties, and persecuted them both with very 
impartial rigour. Those who denied tr^insubstantiation, or the king’s 
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supremacy, suffered equally. The reviewer ascribes his power to do 
this to circumstances which were not continued to his successors, not 
only “ the extraordinary force of his chajacter.” but “ the fortunate 
situation in which he stood with reference to foreign powers, and the 
vast#fesources which the suppression of the monasteries placed at his 
dispos!^” But, at last, it became necessary for the government to de¬ 
clare really for one side or the other. 

“ Reluctantly and sullenly it at last joined the Protestants. In 
forming this junction, its object was to procure as much aid as pos¬ 
sible for its selfish undertaking, and to make the smallest possible 
concessions to the spirit of religious innovation. 

“ From this compromise the Church of England .sprung. In many 
respects, indeed, it has been well for her, that, in an age of exuberant 
zeal, her principal founders were mere politicians. To this cir- 
cum.stance she owes her moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, 
her noble and pathetic liturgy. Her worship is not disfigured by 
mummery. Yet she has preserved, in a far greater degree than any 
of her Protestant sisters, that art of .striking the senses, and filling the 
imagination, in which the Catholic Church so eminently excels. But, 
on the other hand, she continued to be, for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, the servile handmaid of monarchy, the steady enemy of 
public liberty. The divine right of kings, and the duty of passively 
obeying all their commands, were her favourite tenets. She held them 
firmly through times of oppression, per.secution and licentiousness; 
while law was trampled down; while judgnlfent was perverted ; while 
the people were eaten as though they were bread. Once, and but 
once,—for a moment, and but for a moment,—when her own dignity 
and property were touched, she forgot to practise the submission 
which she had taught.” 

The reviewer jjasses rapidly to the Long ParlianTent, and here our 
limits absolutely preclude our following him. There is a character of 
Strafford, a corollary and supplement to that in the article on the State 
Trials, where Straft'ord’s is discussed at length ; but, in itself, a complete 
and noble portraiture. We cannot resist giving the following morsel 
of it:— 

“ For his accomplices various excuses may be urged; ignorance, 
imbecility, religious bigotry. But Wentworth had no such plea. His 
intellect was capacious. His early prepossessions were on the side of 
popular rights. He knew the whole beauty and value of the system 
which he attempted to deface. He was tlte first •f the Rats,—the 
first of those statesmen whose patriotism has been only the coquetry 
of political prostitution : whose profligacy has taught governments to 
adopt the old maxim of the slave-market, that it is cheaper to buy than 
to breed, to import defenders from an opposition than to rear them in 
a ministry. He was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was not 
an addition of honour, but a sacrament of infamy,—a baptism’into the 
communion of corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, so 
was he also by far the greatest—eloquent, sagacious, adventurous,' 
intrepid, ready of invention, immutable of purpose, in every talent 
which exalts or destroys nations pre-eminent, the lost Archangel, the 
Satan of the apostacy. The title for which, at the time of his deser¬ 
tion, he exchanged a name honourably distinguished in the cause of 
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the people, reminds «s of the appellation which, from the moment of 
the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of the Morning— 

‘ -So call him now.—His former nanfij 

Is heard no more in heaven.’ 

“ The defection of Strafford from the popular party conto'ibuted 
mainly to draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries. It lS,s since 
made him an object of peculiar interest to those whose lives have been 
. spent, like his, in proving that there is no malice like the malice of a 
renegade. Nothing can be more natural or becoming, than that one 
turncoat shoidd eulogise another.” 

That most momentous period, the civil war and commonwealth of 
England, is treated of St great length, and with singular ability. One 
could wish, indeed, that a hand which can epitomize history in a style 
like this, would undertake an original history. The man who could 
write such a summary of such a period—who could draw the parallel 
between Caisar, Cromwell, and Napoleon, which is here given—who, 
above all, could originate some of the general doctrines and systems 
contained in this article, is well calculated to give to the world a his¬ 
tory such as we have, as yet, few or none. We do not, in all in¬ 
stances, go along with his opinions ; but the instances in which we 
differ are few and not important, and, on many, many points, we are as 
much struck with the novelty of his views, as we believe in their 
soundness, and admire the eloquence with which they are propounded. 

In addition to what wf* have noticed, we may mention that the 
account of Charles II.’s reign, and the estimation of its effects upon 
public morals, to say nothing of private ones, are most admirable. 
Indeed, this is perhaps one of the most valuable parts of the article. 
We will own we do not thoroughly go along with all that the re¬ 
viewer says of Mrrlborough, for, though he proves him beyond dispute 
to have been persoiially one of the most despicable beings that ever 
lived, yet we think that, as fortunately it suited his interests to forward 
the better cause, his public conduct was (in itself, and barring its moral 
example^ beneficial to the state. 

We cannot conclude without entreating all our readers to go over 
this article with deep attention. Just now, there are many persons in 
the country whose eyes are opening to the fact, that the Hume-and- 
Smollett histories they were imbued with in their youth are totally 
one-sided. We cannot conceive any thing more calculated to forward 
the progress of ti;uth in such minds than a perusal of the fine essay 
upon which we have been commenting. The events of the seven¬ 
teenth century are coming to be very differently regarded now from 
what they were twenty years ago; and the study of history thus written 
will, above all things, forward the interests of truth, sense, and justice. 

c 

28<A. ♦ikfwsf we say something about Fehenden Heath? Lord Win- 
chilsea! Mr. Gipps! Cobbett and Hunt! Pah! The meeting took 
place on the 24th; on the 25th, all the newspapers were teeming with 
it, and now, on the 28lh, every body is sick to death of it! Still, a 
Diary for the month of October, 1828, would not be complete without 
some mention of it, so, before the thing becomes quite obsolete, we will 
say two woijis ypon it. 
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Tliat the decision would be in favour of the Brunswickers, no one 
for a moment could doubt. All the landed Tories of the county of 
Kent had united together, collected their tenants, drilled them in their 
duty, appointed signals which they were to obey—to cheer, to howl, to 
hiss, to hold up their hands, according as they were bidden. On the 
other l^nd, the anti-Brunswickers had no one bond of union, except 
their diWike of the proceedings of those worthies—they belonged to 
almost every different political class except Tories; they had had 
scarcely any means of forming a j)lan of concerted action, and those 
few they had not adopted. Lord Camden, who came forward in a 
most manly way, has manifestly but few political feelings in common 
with Lord Darnley and Lord Radnor —tiay, these two last-mentioned 
noblemen by no means thoroughly coincide. • Then, again, Cobbett 
created a considerable diversion; so ihat, I'rom all these causes, not 
only were there fewer Kmancipators than Brunswickers present, but 
the strength of those ])resent was by no means fully displayed. The 
total incapacity of the High Sherilf to conduct a meeting of such a 
magnitude, added to this effect. He did not know what to do, or 
which way to turn; and left everything to his deputy’s deputy. When 
the questions came to be ])ut, no one could hear which was which. 
Sf>me thought Mi'. Hodges’ amendment was Mr. Cobbett’s, which, in 
fact, the Sheriff never put at all. Here the signal system was of ines¬ 
timable advantage : the Brunswickers were desired to hold up their 
hands when they saw such and such a signal displayed; they did so, 
and had a majority accordingly. • 

We are willing, however, to admit that we believe a meeting of the 
county of Kent, assembled at Maidstone, would in fairness, have a 
majority, though a small one, against the Catholic claims. We say, 
“ assembled at Maidstone,” because that place is distant from the 
chief towns of Kent—Deptford, Greenwich, Rochester, Chatham, 
Canterbury, Dover, the towns of the Isle of Thanct, all are far dis¬ 
tant from Penenden Heath ;—and we believe, that among the agricul¬ 
tural classes, the spirit of No Popery still prevails. In remote coun¬ 
try villages, where there is no general cultivation, and scarcely even 
any elementary education,—where the great majority of the people are 
as ignorant as the ox they drive, or the sheep they shear, it is no 
wonder that their bigoted lords should be able to keep them in dark¬ 
ness «n this subject. The cry of “ No Popery” has a wonderful effect 
upon people who believe the pope\o be an incarnation of Satan, with 
a tiaia to hide his horns, and a long gown liis hoofs they join in the 
shout, and think themselves far better Christians in consequence. 
But in towns, where, of necessity, men are more cultivated,—where 
the collision of mind, and the constant intercourse of traffic, neces¬ 
sarily create intelligence—there No Popery is put down ; liberality 
and toleration are prevalent, and the Drarfgemen would be out¬ 
voted by great majorities. Thence, the Brunswickers of Kent very 
skilfully chose Penenden Heath as the place of meeting; they had the 
hop-pickers, and the ploughmen, the hedgers and ditchers in great 
numbers. But the intelligent artisan, the respectable tradesman, the 
cultivated inhabitant of towns,—these could not come to such a dis¬ 
tance from their homes, and the clods carried it. 

It would be as little interesting to our readers as to oprselves to 
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enter into an examination of the various speeches delivered. The 
mover’s was such as we should have thou^yht could scarcely have been 
made at this time of day even on this subject. It dealt in allusions 
to ‘ bloody Mary' and the rebellion in Ireland, whicfi, we had imagined, 
even the very moderate knowledge which country-gentlemen of the 
old school possess of history, would have checked: for feai^f reta¬ 
liation. It is strange that they should always overlook alpthe Ca¬ 
tholics burned by Protestants during the course of the Reformation— 
and, for the Irish Rebellion, the atrocities of the ruling party far, 
far exceeded in horror those of the rebels; were it only for the fact 
that they were the ruling party, it would add tenfold to their guilt. 
Pray, docs Mr. Gipps forget that Lord Clare, the Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland, from the woolsack, in the House of Lords, juslijicd 
the infliction of torture to extort not confession only, but information 
against others ? Mr. Gipps, however, has a very duly moderate idea 
of his own power. “It is alleged,” he says, “that the great man at 
the head of the present government, the Duke of Wellington, wished 
to settle this question : perhaps that minister could do so as it ought 
to be done, but he (Mr. Gipps) could not.” We do not wonder 
at the reporter adding, between brackets, [Laughter !] Lord Cam¬ 
den’s is a very, very moderate speech—too much so to please us 
thoroughly ; but it is sensible and manly. Some one, in the course 
of it, called him an old radical, to his lordslrip’s extreme amazement, 
he said, “ I should like to know how he can bestow upon me such an 
epithet, for I did not think I had generally taken that line of conduct 
which the people called Radicals approved.” Mr. Hunt is reported 
here to have called out, “ Yes, my lord, you did, when you resigned 
your sinecure!” That resignation, indeed, of 30,000^. a year, merely 
from a sense of the distressed state of the country, was one of the 
noblest private sacrifices ever made; and we do not think it excited 
the thanks and gratitude that it deserved. 

After Lord Camden’s, Mr. Shiel’s was probably the most prominent 
speech; and both of these were so, in their very difterent ways, from the 
circumstance of who delivered them. We confess we wish Mr. Shiel had 
remained away. His freehold could be only colourable; certainly, in 
fairness, he had nothing to do with the county of Kent. Lord Darnley 
had already well represented Ireland ; he spoke, he said, as a Kentish 
freeholder, and as an Irishman,—and a fine, animated, manly speech he 
made. Lord Darnley, as well as Lord Camden, bore witness to the 
Duke of Wellington’s desire to settle the question : we most truly hope 
it may be so; but we will own our doubts are greater every day. 

On the whole, we think this meeting has had very little effect either 
way. It has shewn that the anti-catholic landholders of Kent have 
been able to bring together a sufficient number of the agricultural 
population to carry a resolution against the Catholic question; and 
that even the Duke of Newcastle, who declares the repeal of the Test 
Act to have been a disowning of Christianity, has followers worthy of 
such a leader. 
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Hail tt|thee. Winter! We rejoice in thy first footsteps—the bracing 
morning, the chilly night, the slight frost, the dense fog. We rejoice 
ill thee, because thou comest with the snug fire, and the bright lamp— 
and givestus long evenings for meditation and scribbling. We cannot 
read in the sun, or write while there is a clear blue sky above us;— 
and this brilliant October has set us rambling till we found" the month 
slipping fast away. We thank the skies for jLhat Scotch mist which 
searched into our very bones on the 21th. There was some hope of a 
slieet a day after that. 

But Winter brings us heaps of new books ; and whatever we may 
have pretended, new books are indispensable condiments of our literary 
existence. Colbui’u has begun in time. The Anglo-Irish ” is smart, 
lively, and pretty free from that pretension, which is the sin of our fa¬ 
shionable novels. “ Life in India” is from a ladye-pen—a keen observer 
of manners, and one who quizzes with considerable grace and good 
temper. She has a wonderful taste for the. romantic ; and manages 
her situations and incidents with a very snfiicient sfirinkliog of the 
terrible and the jiathetic. Fearful hurricanes are of course integral 
portions of every published description of an Indian vbyage ; but here 
“ Horrois on horroi’s head accumulate.” 

The Indiaman is captured by a French frigate; the ladies are torn 
away from their natural protectors by the uiipolite conquerors; and 
(hey liave to go through aseennd engagement, and a preternatural storm, 
in a way quite terrible enough to deter the undeiiwriters from doing 
any business across tlie Line for a year to come. 

But the book is a lively book, and an interesting. The adventures 
of O Meor Sing, a predatory chieftain, which occupy a considerable 
portion of the third volume, are told with great power ; and ye cannot 
resist the pleasure of giving our readers a .specimen of this Oriental 
Rob Roy. 

“ At the moment of Major Melville's airival at Lucknow, he found that 
his Majesty, the King of Oude, his royal Court, and the British resident, 
had all gone forth to witness a sport, in which his Majesty look great de¬ 
light—an elephant fight. Thither Melville tojlowed, having first made his 
toilette, and put himself in condition to appear before r5yal eyes. When be 
arrived upon the ground a little before sunset, he found the sport upon the 
point of commencing, and knew that a moment of so much interest was not 
to be broken in upon by the claims of business ; he therefore advanced as* 
near as he conveniently could, the pedestrian natives, where it was possible, 
making way for his horse, and look his station where he covdd see the royat 
party sealed, with all allenflon to Asiatic etiquette, under magnificent ca¬ 
nopies, and protected from the thronging of the multitude, or any accident 
which might happen where so many animals were collected together. Many 
of the natives ot rank rode elephants, numbers were on horseback, and many 
ill carriages of ilitlerent descriptions. The plain without the lists seemed one 
dense mass of human creatures, all anxiously watching the movements of 
Novembek, 1828. 2 N 
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two })nc;o> mrilc el('p]ianl,s, v, liorlrow near in opposife directions. It is im¬ 
possible to look iij)on a imiltitude of human beings w'ltliont feelings of deep 
inloresf, whatever the cause may be that has brought them together, or 
whetliei' IJieir ol>ject is one in which we can sympatlyze or not. Whether 
our feelin^^s be anger and indignation, at the unnatural pleasure found in 
stirring uji peaceable animals to destroy eacli other ; or pity and disgust, as 
at the congregations of e\piation and sacrifice in llengal; or raarUal pride 
and prophetic sorrow, as on military reviews, still they are powtpully ex¬ 
cited, and give us to know that there is a spirit within which associates us 
with our kind even against our will, and that there is a power in multitude 
which finds its respondent in every human bosom. Major Melville felt this 
as he looked upon the glitter and parade, the display of pomp and life, for 
such an unworthy purpose; but found that he also held his breath, when the 
formidable combatants were led into the arena. In an instant the whole 
plain was in motion, asiif the spectators by moving an inch could see 
better, and turbans undulated, and shawls streamed, while the rays of the 
sun flashed back from the gold and silver caparisons of elephants and 
horses, or glittered upon the jewels and sumptuous tulwars of their riders. 
The elephants were introduced at, opposite sides of the enclosure, and the 
openings by which they eiilered securely closed after them. A clamour of 
exultation rose over the plain, mteniiixed with the shrill neighing of llic horses. 
The combatants for a few niiimles stood face to face, eyenigeach other with 
every symjitom of rising anger, which all their reputed wisdom was inefiec- 
tual to rejiress; tlien, rearing their trunks with a curve high over their 
heads, ran furiously at each other, uttering roars of rage, whicli caused all 
the horses in the field to rear and curvet to the imminent danger of their 
riders. The furious elephants came together full shock, with a noise which 
shook the ground like thunder, and renewed their hideous roaring; they 
charged again and again: tiicirblows might be. heard in alternate succes¬ 
sion, like the strokes of a sledge hammer, until after what his Majesty pro¬ 
nounced to be a very good battle, the heaviest elephant seemed evidently 
giving way, exhausted by his own exertions ; his adversary saw his advan¬ 
tage, and struck him such .a blow witli his trunk that, mad with pain, he 
turned and fled. 

Melville, though deeply interested in the fate of the noble animals before 
liim, could not help being, from time to time, attracted by the manners and 
appearance of a native who stood by him, and who also seemed to survey 
him with more interest than the native apathy usually permits. Ilis dress 
at once showed that he was a Hindoo of high caste. It was altogether 
white, and of very fine materials. Melville remarked that notwithstanding tlie 
heat of the weather, his jacket was quilted; a large cummerbund bound 
his waist, set in fine and nicely arranged folds, and firmly drawn as if for 
walking or riding; below it appeared a gold-linked waistband, from which 
his tulwar hung suspended. His turban, white as the drifted snow, was 
also by its ample folds, beaptifully crossed and re-crossed over each 
other, a good defence agaiifst the rays of the sun, or the blows of a 
sabre, as occasion might require. In his ears he wore gold ear-rings, 
and round his neck a massy broad gold collar, studded with large 
polished projecting knobs; on his wrists he wore bangles of the same 
metal, and nis fingers were covered with rings; his shoes, with their 
long pointed curling toes,'W'ere plainer than beseemed the rest of his * 
dress, being merely yellow morocco with a little gilver embroidery on the front 
of the foot, and indicated that he had not come on the ground in a palanquin. 
His chuddai' was thrown over his left shoulder, much in the way of a High¬ 
land plaid, and contrary to common custom, light enough to leave both his 
arms at liberty. His age. Major Melville thought, might be about two or 
tliree andi thirty; and, accustomed as he was to see graceful and dignified 
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carriage amoRft'st natives, he fhoii<?hl he had never remarked it in a f^preatcr 
decree than in this man. IJe siood with his arms folded over his bosom, 
and his head a lidle drawn back, lookinsj; intently upon the combat before 
him : his black eye frdn time to time flardied fire as he observed the success¬ 
ful blows, but no muscle of his finely-formed countenance moved ; and 
w hile it was evident that the spirit within tell stroncfly, the outw'ard man re¬ 
mained immoveable as if he had be ni carved m marble. Ilis features, 
bij^h and ie^’ular, w'ere well cal dilated to ('\press all stroii" passions; his 
coal-black hair, mustachios, and short beard, had a slight turn in the points, 
which might be natural or the eifect of careful keeping, as there was not a 
single hair out of place in cither, while the ruddy glow whicli mantled through 
his dark cheek, showed he was accustomed to air and exercise. When the 
defeated elephant turned, he cast a gianee upon Melville, but without mov¬ 
ing his head, and when he fled, his uostids dilated with scorn. Flushed with 
comjuest, the tnumidiant victor fdlowed, and his liunk repeated the blows, 
until the vanquished, sorely pressc-d and pi.fectly furious, efil'cterl a breach 
in the barrier, and rushed Ihrough the assembled nniltiluile, criislutig under 
fool and trampling to death every one in his way. Melville’s horsi' liecame 
perfectly unmanageable, reared, and, spinning round on his hind legs, tried all 
in his power to dislodge his rider ; but IS'lelvilJe kept his seat, and the native 
who had watehed his movements, seized the bridle with a practised hand, 
and with a jerlc hroughl. the horse to the ground, advising Melville, in Ilin- 
dostanee, to lose not a moment m elfecUng his escapefiom danger, an advice 
with which he wars well disposed to coinjdy, hut his rcdVactory animal, in his 
ellbits to turn him, frantic with fear, I'olted foiwaul and fell, throwing his 
rider just m the path which the infuriated elcplpmt was taking. The native 
who had before assisted him, made a spring in the, same, direction, and 
drawing a jiistol ti orn his cummerbund, wlueh Jiad liccn concealed by his 
clinddar, look a steady aim at the eye of the exasjieiaied elephant, and 
lodged the contents in his lirain. Tic fell with a gioan, and expired, while 
his destroyer replaced his pistol in his licit, and disajijieared. 

“'Jhe crowd was so immense, and the elephant's bursting out so sudden, 
that lliough a simultaneous movement, had lieen made to give him way, it 
was impossible to escape him. Smarting under the shan*e of his defeat and 
his wounds, he seemed resolved to inflict something of what he suffered on 
every creature which stood in his way, and ran in and trampled imdei>foot 
wherever the crowd was thickest; he had marked his path willi de.struction, 
until the moment his resolute adversary liad hroughl him to the ground, anil 
he had barely fallen when a hundred voices exclaimed together, ‘•TSeizethe 
man who dared to kill the king's favourite elephant!’ ‘ What are the livc.s 

of low caste men to the king’s pleasure ?’ ‘ Slaves who would be much 

honoured by dying under' the feel of an animal who had borne the ruler of 
the destinies of men!’ Even those whom his presence of mind had rescued 
from instant death, with true native ser^illty shouted, ‘Seize him! seize 
him! cut off his cars’ and lus nose ! olf with hi* head for his presumption!’ 
]3ut this man, who seemed as active as he was resohife, ran through the 
opening the elephant had caused in the crowd, and crossed the road which 
bounded the plain, where a black horse stood picketed under a tree. A na¬ 
tive, who watched the approach of bis master, undid the heel ropes, while he 
^leaped into his saddle. His foremost pursuer juj,t got up with him as he 
mounted lus well-trained steed. ‘ Seize O Meev Sing!' shouted the muscular 
chokeydar, as he ran with Ins target on his left arm, and brandished lus 
tulwar with the other. ‘ Seize him whose name makes men’s hearts lo 
tremble, and get the price which is set upon his head, and a great name to fill 
the world!’ But the redoubtable O Mcer Sing, for it was indeed lie, lost no 
time in useless parley ; be turned round, raised himself in his stirrups, dis¬ 
charged his second pistol with as sure aim as he had done the first, and laid 
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his adversary flat on the p;rass. The horse seemed to share (he spirit, and 
feeling of Iherider; he snorted at the well-known sound of the pistol, and, 
skimming the earth like a swallow, w'as out of sight in an instant, even be¬ 
fore his unmounted pursuers could make a second efSort. Thus baulked of 
their j)roy, the agitated multitude heaved upon the plain like the sea after a 
gale, swelling in broken waves and confused murmurs." 


“The Beauties of the British Poets, with a few Int^ductory 
Observations by the Rev. George Croly,” is a very judicious, and, of 
course, unexceptionable selection. A third of the extracts are from living 
authors. We have only one regret to express. The book being edited 
by Mr. Croly contains none of his own productions ; and where Mont¬ 
gomery and Millman are found, surely the author of “ Paris” ought to 
have a place. The jirgface is very elegantly written—a little antithe¬ 
tical, but fresh and vigorous. We will give the passage on Byrou ;— 


“ Lord Byron’s merits and defects, as a poet, have been largely attributed 
to the personal temperament that accounis for, and palliates, his personal 
career. The constitiitional iritabilily which embittered his days, probably 
gave birth to the pride, sternness, and misanthropy of his style, its love of 
the darker passions, and its sullen and angry views of human life. But the 
error was often nobly redeemed by the outbreak of a noble mind, by touches 
of the finest feeling; flashes of sunshine Ihroiigli the gloom; vistas of the 
rosiest beauty, throiigb a mental wilderness that seemed to have been bared 
and blackened in the very wrath of Nature. 

“ Like all men of rank, he had temptations to contend with, that severely 
try man. Fortune, flattering corapaiiionshijT, and foreign life, were his 
natural perils ; and vve can only lament that, when a few years more might 
have given him back to Ifls country, with his fine faculties devoted to her 
service, and cheered by true views of human life, his career was closed. 
His moral system as a poet is founded on the double error, that great crimes 
imply great (pialities; and that virtue is a slavery. Both maxims palpably 
untrue ; for crime is so much within human means, that the most stupendous 
crime may be compiitted by the most abject of liiiraan beings. And com¬ 
mon experience shows, that to be superior to our habits and passions is the 
only^true freedom; while the man of the w'lldest licence is only so much the 
more fettered and bowed down. But on the grave of Byron there can be 
but one inscription—that living long enough tor fame, he died too soon for 
his counky. All hostility should he sacrificed on the spot where the re¬ 
mains of the great poet sleep ; and no man worthy to tread the ground will 
approach it hut with homage for his genius, and sorrow that such genius 
should have been sent to darkness, in the hour when it might have begun 
to fulfil its course, and, freed from the mists and obliquities of its rising, 
run its high career among the enlighteners of mankind.” 


The AnnuaL s?-*-The Forget me Not!—The Friendship’s Offering!! 
—^The Anniversary !! !—The Amulet!!!!—The Winter’s Wreath!!!!! 
—The Literary Souvenir!!!! !!—Is it possible!—Complete ! ‘ fresh as 
a bridegroom’—glittering in green and gold, and purple, and puce lea¬ 
ther, and pea-green cases. —Heavens ! is Christmas come already, with * 
her gifts and her greetings. “ Timeo D{i,naos et dona ferentes,” if 
these are symjitoms that we have lokt'two months of our lives. But 
Christinas is not come, and the Christmas-boxes are ; and as the 
Frenchman said of us “ on dine si tard q,u’on finira par diner la lende- 
main,” the Annuals will be published so soon, that they will come in 
season at lasti by going backward. 
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And now what is to he done with tliose delicate flowerets, which 
make all oilier hooks look vnlg'iir and nnirnitin"-; which, if we read 
them, will keep us in a dream of song and sentiment for a month, 
and quite unfit us for our sterner duties. Then, if they lie about our 
“ Room” our lives will lie worn out hy jietitions for a sight of the early 
copies. « Mary will steal in, as we are taking our eveningnap, and carry 
tliem olf^s lawful prize to the nursery;—wliile Augusta will borrow four 
at least of the precious volumes, to complete her Album with the de¬ 
licious extracts. They shall go to India—to Scotland—to Germany— 
to Ireland ;—we will “ jnit a girdle round the earth” with them ;—and 
that we may please our friends and waste no ink, the jmblic shall have 
the benefit of our “ Private Correspondence’’ on these matters, before 
the individuals to whom our missives are addressed call upon the 
('haucelior for an injunction. 

To begin, 

FORGET ME NOT, 

To M - L - Calcutta. 

Tins is the sixth year that I have had the liapinness of writing your 
name in this very jirctty work. 1 sltall not easily forget your expressions of 
])lcasure upon receiving it fiir the first time ; and how convinced you felt 
that no competition could attempt the slighest approach to its mani¬ 
fold excellences. We have now seven or eight other publications of a 
similar nature, of which it would be difficult to say wiiicll is the more 
beautiful. But take down from tlieir resting-place in your boudoir 
the five volumes of the “ Forget me Not,” which are still fresh in their 
uusjiotled livery of jiea-green ; and you will sec how amazingly each 
succeeding volume has been an improvement upon its predecessor. 
Ackermaun deserves the thanks of his country for the introduction of 
what we now familiarly call tlie Annuals ; and it is only a marvel that 
the German and French almanacs had not earlier set us ujioii tj^eir 
imitation. We are a .slow ])eoplc in adopting any unfamiliar princi¬ 
ple in art, or literature, or science ; Init, when we do begin, we leave 
the rest of the world a long way behind. But. why do I taflv about 
Ackermaun having the thanks of his country? He sells ton thousand 
of his book, and iu that circumstance he will find abundant reward for 
his enterprising jierscverance. 

These works have done more for the arts than for letters. To say 
the truth, 1 have some doubts whether our literature be not injured by 
them. They have set a vast many people seribbling,Vho would never 
have dreamt of committing the sin of ihymc, without .such excite¬ 
ments ; and, what is more, they have compelled those who can write 
well, to adopt a style of composition which appears to me any thing' 
but vigorous and original. With a few cxcaptions, the Editors of 
these works seem to think that very high literary excellence would be 
out of place, and not likely to be relished by the great body of young 
ladies and gentlemen, who, being in their chrysalis state, between the 
governess and the ball-room,# the public school and the university, 
have an abundant relish for sentimental tales of Greece, and Spain, 
and Pfere-hi-Cliaise, and a most accurate perception of the beauty 
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of those verses which are made up of the usual assortment of 
howers and flowers. Vou have often heard me say, that, except in a 
few rare iiisfiinces, medioerity is essentially necessary to {^reat literary 
success in this count! y. Yon have by this time read a poem, upon 
which llie ])eoplc have been rnad, entitled “ The Omnipresence of the 
3)eily.” That has run throufj;!! five or six editions ; “ The Eximrsion” 
has seen a second in ten years. There arc, indeed, some rafe excep¬ 
tions, such as Scott’s Novels and Blackwood’s Maj^azine; but the 
reasons for their popularity must be sought for in other principles than 
their undoubte<l talents. 

But these works have done a great deal for the arts ; and for that 
we are, perhaps, mainly indebted to one of Mr. Ackermann’s rivals. 
Alaric Watt.s took advwntage of the growing knowledge of the people 
in the.so matters ; and thiis, instead of giving them the same sprawling 
cherubim, which ladies had been gumming for twenty years upon their 
fire-screens, lie boldly engravtd .sonu; of the finest pictures of the 
modern school,—not in a slight, sketchy style, but with a truth ami 
beauty, cpiite sur])rising njiun so small a scale. Otliers have, per¬ 
haps, gone heyoiid him nov/ in this excellence ; for we are a luxurious 
public, and do not mind price in the purchase of the best thing in its 
line. Com|)etition in these matters is certainly at its height ; and, I 
fear prodigious risks must be run by some of those who are eng-aged 
in this new course of literary speculation. 

But 1 am forgetting “ b’orget me Not,”—whicli is very ungrateful of 
me. Yon will first look tit the eniheliishmcnts ; and I shall not call you 
a child for this very natural and proper desire. The frontispiece of Cur¬ 
tins Icajiing into the gulf after Martin, is an extraordinary effort of 
minute [lower; but its general efiect is that of exaggeration. Tliat distant 
light is much too violent. It shows, however, how much can he done in 
a small S[)ace ; aiid disjilays a great deal more than the ingenuity of the 
artist who puls a hundred [lair of scissors into a nut-shell. I think 
Cor^ould is not a favourite of yours, and certainly, in “ Fatliirne and 
Enphrosyne,” he i.s most interestingly commonplace. Not so “ Con¬ 
stancy,” after Stephanolf. The “ Frolic in a Palace” is a fine s[)eeimcn 
of Chalon, who has studied the point-lace and brocade of the ohl regime 
with wonderful accuracy. But my delights are, “ ’Jlie Idle Schoolboy,” 
charmingly engraved by W. Findcn, after Tiiomson ; and “ Alice,” 
fi'ora the siinjile pencil of Eeslie, most sweetly co])ied by Goodyear. 

And now, to talk a little with you aboiit the prose and verse; of this 
volume. The ladies eertijinly have laboured hardtin the cultivation of 
Mr. Ackennann’s*^ flower-garden. Mrs. llcmans, sweet as her verses 
are, is a little (h‘ trap in the Annuals of this year :— 

“The cliarie.st niaiii is piodigal enough, 

If slie uiivcil her beiiutie'i to the moon” — 

and Mrs. Ilemans niiTcils everywhere. No one can rejoice more 
than myselt to find such a writer popular f but the public is a cajiri- 
cious pcrsoniigc. “ L. E. L.” has done wisely to write little or no¬ 
thing this year. She will be tl'.e more valued for it. Then, we have 
Miss Mitford, always natural and pleasiJIg; and Mrs. Hofland, always 
sensible and ijnproviug; and Mrs. Bowdich, who is not only a clever 
writer herself, but has great claims upon our sympathy, as the relict 
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of one of the most enterprising' travellers and dilipfent nafiiralists of 
our day. Delta, and Iloge^, and Barry Cornwall, and James Mojitgo- 
mery, ami Clare, are amongst the illustrious of Air. Aekeruianii’s mas¬ 
culine baud. Of the aspirants, there is rather more than a lair 
sprinkling'. 

« --- 

We niusl steal a line or (wo for the public,—first, from an account 
of a remarkable funeral in Pere la Chaise;—and, secondly, a piece of 
verse from the quaker-poet, Barton :— 


“ The sound of martial music struck upon my car, and recalled me to the 
purpose of my visit. I obeyed the summims, and walked hastily to the brow 
of the hill, from which I might observe the acKanco of the procession. 
Such an effect I cannot hope to witness often again. Ever and anon were 
lieard the solemn notes of the trumpet; now biirsliug in, full and strong, 
on the ear, and now dying away with tlie other music on the breeze, whilst 
the soldiers, in number about two thousand, wore cfoploying through the 
valley and gradually ascending the acclivity by its winding paths. The men 
were atone time partly hidden by the trees, find then again tlieir arms were 
displayed glittering in the sun-beams ; and all were marching with a slow 
and measured step, which was not ill fitted to express the concern of veteran 
troops for the loss of their comrade and general. 1 followed (he motions of 
the crowd which was watdiing their jirogross, and presently found myself by 
the railing which encloses the grave where lie the remains of the brave and 
ill-fated Ney. 

“ Next to the grave of Ney was (he newly raised torn!) of Davousl.and be¬ 
yond it an obelisk to the memory of iMassenm? “ the spoiled clnkl of tor- 
iiine;" and still turthor on, in thi'same line, a small tower erected on the 
burial-place of Mortier. On the tomb of Davoust, Marshal .lourdan now 
stood to read his c/ogc. .lomdan is, 1 believe, the oldest surviving general 
of the Revolution. He is long past the nnildle of life, and the hardsliips of 
many a campaign, together with yeais, liave ehatiged his hair to a snowy 
whiteness; his appearance is vener.ible, ‘,uul his countenance extremely be¬ 
nevolent. Ills cliavacter has always jiussessed the generosity so generally 
attrihuted to the army ; and nolvvillislanding lii.s frequent ill success tn tlic 
I' eld, he has at every pel iod commanded the resiiect and esteem of his fel¬ 
low-soldiers. He lead the i%gr with tempered sorrow which will^be felt by 
obe brave man mourning over another, and lamenting that he should have 
died from the slow pi ogress of a lingering disease, and not in the full vigour 
of life fallen, where a soldier hopes to fall, in the tumult and hurry of the 
fight. 

' “ But, it will be asked, what culogium could be pronounced, by one of 
Jourdan’s mild ch-aracter, on the man wliosi' atlocious conduct atllamburgh 
will cause his name to be recorded with inf.ifliy in the»annals of niankirul. 
.lomdan told of his rise to eminence, his courage in the field, Ins success as 
a general, and his steady adherence to the interests of the army. A mur¬ 
mur of approbation went through the ranks: such a eulogium was sufficient 
to engage the feelings ot the Frencli soldiers, every man of whom knew and 
felt that his merits in his jii olession might one diiy raise him to the same high 
command. This knowiedgoi of course, v. oneiertuUy increases the interest 
which they take in allthat conceriis tlieir general, and sublimes among them 
that invaluable t^sprit dn corjw, which is the most striking and favourable 
characteristic of mililiiry men. If they were reminded of his savage violence 
at Hamburgh, they rebutted the charge of cruelty by an assurance of its 
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necessity, and a confidence that it. was essential to tlie support of their fall¬ 
ing monarch. Siicli are the excuse.s for measures the most Irnital and un¬ 
just, which will constantly be made by those who ha\ebeen familiarized to the 
accompanying horrors of war; and such was the devotion of the French 
army to their great commander, that they were always satisfied with thein- 
selve-s, if the cause of Napoleon could be pleaded in justification of their 
conduct. f. 

“ By the side of Jourdan stood two others of the men, whose names have 
been so familiar to us—Soult and Suchet. These are not so old as^Jourdan; 
but they will soon be numbered with the former generation. The men of 
the Revolution, and of the wars, its consequence, have faded from the 
scene, whilst its fame and theirs has lost but little of the painful interest 
which it once excited. As well as Ney, Davoust, Massena, and Morticr, 
who lie here side by side, Berthier, Murat, and a host of others, are gone. 

“ The soldiers now pai^j their last tribute of respect to the memory of their 
general. Company brought up after company, in almost endless succes¬ 
sion, fired over his tomb. Tlie loud and frequent report echoed and re¬ 
echoed through the garden, and strangely altered the peaceful character of 
the scene. The horr^ thunders of war seemed bursting over the mansions 
of the departed generals, and calling on them to rejoice in the music in which 
they once delighted. The troops were at length gradually withdrawn to an 
open spot near the gate, where they soon formed in their accustomed ranks, 
and then, followed liy the crowds which their presence had collected, they 
marched an ay, leaving Pere la Chaise as still and peaceful as before.” 

“TIME'S TAKINGS AND LEAVINGS. 

BY BERNARD BARTON, ESQ. 

Thus fares it still in nur decay ; 

And yet the ■wi'ser nund 
Mourns Icsv for what Age takes aw.iy, 

Than what it leaxes behind.—W oiidswOuth, 

“ What does Age take away ? 

Bloom from the cheek, and lustre from the eye. 

The spirits lisrhl ai^ gay, 

Unclouded as the summ?g%. bluest sky. 

What do years steal away ? 

The fond heart's idol. Love, that gladden’d life; 

Friendships, whose calmer sway 
Wc trusted to in hours of darker strife. 

What must with time decay? 

Young Hope's wild,dreams, and Fancy’s visions bright; 

Life's ^evening sky grows gray, 

And darker clouds prelude Death's coming night. 

But not for such we mourn: 

We knew them frail, and brief their date assign'd:— 

Our spirits-are forlorn 

Less from Time’s thefts, than what ha leaves behind. 

f 

What do years leave behind ? 

Unruly passions, impotent desires, 

Distrust, and thoughts unkind, 

Love of the world, and self—which last expires, 
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For these, for these wo grieve! 

What Time has robbed us of we Icnew must go ; 

]}ut what lie deigns to leave 
Not only liijds us poor, but keeps us so. 

It ought not thus to be; 

, Nor would it—knew we meek Jleligion's sway :— 

. Her votary's eye would see 
t[1ow little Time can give, or take away. 

Faith, in the heart enshrined, 

Would make Tune's gifts enjoy’d, and used, while lent; 

And all it loll behind 
Of Love and Grace a noble monument I" 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFKIUNG. 

To T. - dc Q - w', Edinburgh. 

Why, in the name of all the gods that have any thing to say to 
money-getting, do you not write for the Annuals ? The peojile of 
“ The Kecjisake,’’ they say, have given Scott five hundred pounds for 
two or three tales ; and Moore has resisted the temptation of a guinea 
a line for his verses. Now for any thing you will consign to my fact- 
torship, I undertake to procure you a bidding»tliat even Southey would 

wag his lips at. Or why do not you and W-set up one of your 

own. The Shepherd, I see, is co(|uetting with all of them. 

I send you an early copy of Pringle’s volume, which your old 

friend K- edited last year, Pringle has got more sentiment and 

less fun together, for the trade say that the pretty ladies, who princi¬ 
pally read these things, have no taste for fun. The Della Cruscans 
certainly carry it with most of them, Pringle, however, has done his 
volume well, liy the way, he is inuclt^esteemed amongst us here ; he 
has talents and modesty, a somewhat rare union, as you know, for a 
Scotsman in Jjoiidoii. I am not acejuainted wdtli a more spirited 
description than his account of a lion hunt in the notes to his little 
volume of poems just published, always exceptiiig^ome of your bits, and 
of the Professor’s. 

The “ Friendship’s Ofl’eriug” opens with the usual assortment of 
names—Montgomery, and Mrs. Hemans, atid Miss* Mitford. I saw 
“ The Wanderer of Switzerland’’ a few months ago, and he looked as 
mclancholyas if he had Just escaped from “TheWorld before theFlood.” 
Do you ever meet “Felicia” in the North? Miss Mitford must be 
amazingly elated just now (if such a sensible and good-humoured person 
could be elated with so vain a thing as literary reputation) for she has 
a talc in almost every Annual, »nd a running tragedy at Drury-lanc. 
“ The Author of the Subaltern” is a great hand at these matters;— 
and so between his recollections of war, which he publishes in all 
forms, and his Sermons, which Murray is about to publish in a post 
octavo, he will keep pretty much in the public eye. Pringle has got 
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hold of a clever new hand, who g-ave us a volume of “ Fitful Fancies’* 
—was not that the name ? about a year ag-o, Jle is unquestionably a 
promising lad ; and “ My Early Days,” a pretty book for children, 
shows what he can do in prose. I think you kno^ Clare ; we hear of 
the swain only in these Christinas revisitings, and I therefore hope he 
is at plough, which I am sure is a better trade than authorship, 

Henry Mackenzie is writing here. Is he “ the Wanderiy>g Jew,” 
for unquestionably he will never die? Heavens! what a host he has 
seen out. He has lived through half-a-dozen literary revolutions. 
What a changed thing tliis world of letters is since he first took the 
field. As you know, we now have a guinea for tact and a shilling for 
genius; and the question is, not what is excellent, but what will sell. 
Allan Cunningham has*taken to Annual-making, and has turned out 
a volume, the “Anniversary,” which may lift up its head with iSie best 
of them. I am not quite sure that his songs are as good as they used 
to be ; but you ani^ must wish him all success, in spite of the non¬ 
sense people talk to him about Burns, which, however, does not turn 
his brains. I am glad to scr the Shejiherd writing for “The Friend¬ 
ship’s Offering.”—^Does he still believe himself to be the author of the 
Chaldee MSS. 

Read that clever French tale “ La Fiancee de Marques.’’ The 
author, De George, is a high-si>irited fellow (something too much ofu 
liberal for you, but one who does not swear that Napoleon was the 
greatest man that ever trod the earth.) We are all getting wiser ujion 
this matter, but clo not let us run to the opposite extreme. De George 
is in great odour with us just now, for he has been to Prance in ttie 
most romantic way in the world, to take his trial for high-treason. 

The accusation against him was fighting against “ les allies de la 
France,”—whereas, he fought wilk them : for what he did was joining 
the constitutionalists in Sjiain, against the army of the Faith, while 
the French still had an ambassador at Madrid. M. de Villele, how¬ 
ever, jumped from his feigned to his real iiolicy so suddenly, that I 
sup])Osc he forgot the exact date at which he ceased to lie. Our friend 
left Spain when the French armies entered it: not liking to trust the 
tender mercies of the then ministry, he came to this country, where, 
while they were condemning him par covtumace, we were petting liim 
into very pretty authorshij}. This year, he took advantage of the bet¬ 
ter state of things under the present government in France, went back, 
took his trial, and has been acquitted. C’est un bon enfant. 

There is a little paper^n this volume, “ on Contradiction,” by the 
author of an Essay on Housekeepers. That Essay is by one of your 
old coadjutors in the London, and is certainly one of the most irre¬ 
sistible pieces of humour that 1 ever lighted upon. It was printed in 
the same work last year. 

Lend this volume to your children when you have looked at it. I 
think these Annuals are doing a great deU of good in accustoming 
our public, and more especially our young public, to a correct taste in 
art. It is a capital thing to have forty or fifty thousand of such plates 
as they now give us, scattered about the country, instead of the trashy 
prints in books which used to be miscalled embellishments. These 
Annuals have ulforded more real encouragement to painters and 
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engravers, and have done more to improve the eye of the people, than 
fifty exhibitions of that parasitical, partial, prejudiced, paiii])cred Royal 
Academy. Indeed, I know not wliat good those people do. except it 
be to foster the grBwth of ])ersonal vanity in rnuids of honour and 
aldermen, and to render Art a dirty, sneaking hireling', who would do 
all for lucre, and nought for love. 

Why ^o you not send us an article, for “ auld lang syne” in two 
ways ? Never fear our politics. 


We must cater again for our patrons. 

“ LOVE AND SORROW. 

BY THE late HENRV NEELE, ESQ. 

“ Mottkn not, sweet maid, nor fondly try 
To rob me of my sorrow ; • 

It is the only friend that I 
Have left in my captivity, • 

To bid my heart good morrow. 

“ I would not chase him from my heart, 

For he is Love's own brother; 

And each lias learn’d his fellow’s part 
So aptly, that 'lis no mean art 
To know one from the other. 

“ Thus, Love will fold his arms,<and moan. 

And sigh, and W(‘cp, like Sorrow ; 

And Sorrow has caught Lov(‘’s soft tone, 

And mixed his arrows with his own. 

And learned his smile to borrow. 

“ Only one mark of difference they • 

Preserve, which leaves them never ; 

Young Love has wings and flies away, 

Wlnle Sorrow, once received, will stay 
Tile soul’s sad guest for ever!’' 

“TROPICAL SUN-SETS. 

BY THE REV. HR. PHILIP. 

“ A SETTING sun between the tropics is certainly one of the finest objects in 
nature. 

“ From the 23° north to the 27° south latitude, I used to stand upon the 
deck of the Westmoreland an hour every evening, gazing wilh admiration 
upon a scene which no effort either of the pencil or the pen can describe, so 
as to convey any adequate idea of it to the mind of one who has never been 
in the neighbourhood of the equator. I merely attempt to give you a hasty 
and imperfect outline. * 

“ The splendour of the seme generally commenced about twenty rainiiles 
before sun-set, when the feathery,* fantastic, and regularly crystallized clouds 
in the higher regions of thealraosphere, became fully illumined by the sun’s 
rays; and the fine mackarel-shaped clouds, common in these regions, 
were seen hanging in the concave of heaven like fleeces of bumislied gold. 
When the sun approached the verge of the horizon, he was frequently seen 
encircled by a halo of splendour, which continued increasing till it covered a 
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larjxe space of flic hcnvons: it then bcffan apparently to shoot out from the 
bo(Tv of Ihe sun, in ieful'>-ent pencils, or radii, each as large as a rainbow, ex- 
liibiting, according to the rarity or density of the atmosphere, a display of 
brilliant or delicate tints, and of ever changing lights and shades of the most 
amazing beauty and variety. About twenfy'minutes after sun-set these splen¬ 
did slioofirig rays disajipeared, and were succeeded by a tine rich glow in the 
heavens, in which you might easily fancy that you saw land rising oirt of the 
ocean, stretching itself before you and on every side in the most enchanting 
jier.spective and having the glowing lustre of a bar of iron when newly with¬ 
drawn from the forge. On this brilliant ground the dense clouds which lay 
nearest the bottom of the liorizon, presenting their dark sides to you, exhibited 
to the imagination all the gorgeous and picturesque appearances, of arches, 
obelisks, mouldering towers, magniticent gardens, cities, forests, mountains, 
and every fantastic configuration of living creatures, and of imaginary beings ; 
while the finely stmtitied® clouds a little higher in the atmosphere—might 
readily be imagined so many glorious islands of the blessed, swimming in an 
ocean of light. 

“ TJie beauty and gj^ndeur of the sun-sefs, thus imperfectly described, sur¬ 
pass inconceivably any thing of a similar description which I have ever 
witnessed, even amidst the nios^t rich and romantic scenery of our British 
lakes and mountains. 

“ Were I to attempt to account for the exquisite enjoyment on beholding the 
setting sun between the tropics, I should perhaps say, tliat it arose from the 
warmth, the repose, the richness, the novelty, the glory of the whole, filling 
the mind with the most exalted, tranquilizing, anft beautiful images.” 


T.Mli: ANNIVERSARY. 

To Miss E - G -, Dresden. 

Whun I saw you for those few brief days in the spring, I was de¬ 
lighted not only with your love, hut your knowledge, of art—“ an 
excellent thing in \\oman.” I shall not easily forget the impressions 
which our beginnings of a National Gallery made upon you ; and that 
visit to the J)nlwich pictures will be long numbered aniulst my 
white days. You have now got back to your own quiet and happy 
city; and though you have Retsch to talk with, and tlie king of 
Saxony’s iiictures to look at, a remembrance and a token of our litera¬ 
ture and our art will not be unaccejitahle to yon. 

1 send you “ The Anniversary,” one amongst the most splendid of 
our “ Annuals.” You perhaps saw its editor, Allan Cunningham, 
when you went to Chantrey’s. He lives in that atnio.sphere of high 
art, sculpture bcin\r his pfofession, though he divides his time be¬ 
tween that and literature; and in either capacity he contrives to acquire 
for himself as much good will as falls to the lot of most meji in these 
jealous times. Some of our really great authors and artists are happy 
to call honest Allan theiy friend, as you may see from this volume. 
For this reason, especially, I know uo one s^o likely to secure, in good 
time, the best contributors for his work: 

You will luxuriate in the splendid plates of the book I send you. 
Take it at once to Retsch. You cannot follow the good and happy 
man to his little country house, when he walks out after his simple 
meal, (as you have described him to me,) with his wife on his arm, 
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intent upon rural pleasures. It is winter; but you will find him in his 
snujT study, throwing up clouds of smoke from his meerschaum, and 
seeinfj many a new Mephistophiles in its aerial wreaths. And now 
you are seated together, with “ The Anniversary” before you. 

That first portrait you will at once recognize as from Lawrence. 
Who can mistake his delicacy, his grace, and his perfect conception of 
lovelineffi? He is himself beginning to look old, though his visions 
of beauty are as vivid as ever. What a happy career, as far as 
art is concerned, must Lawrence have run. He began to paint por¬ 
traits, and very successfully too, at ten years of age ;—and was 
elected a Royal Academician upon th death ol' Reynolds. How 
diUcrently are men’s fortunes cast ! Did you see Bonnington at r)nr 

friend S--’s? That second print of tlTe Anniversary, “The 

Lute,”*is from the last ])icture he ])ain(td. Is there nor, great sweet¬ 
ness and sim])Iicity in the composition ? He is gone. lie fell a 
victim to his art. His rising fame killed him. die was overloadetl 
with commissions, which he worked night and day to execute ; 
for his success, had he lived, was ceitain. I am not quite sure 
that all “ the good die first”—but the temperament of genius, 
which Madame de Stael says is a necessary part of virtue, is anything 
1)lit favourable to length of days. Too often brandy kills those whom 
ambition spares ; and, cettes, by one excitement or other, most men of 
talent contrive to leave the woi'Id to the knaves and fools much quicker 
than (here is any occasion for in the natural order of allairs. 

f think you saw one of Linton’s pictures. • They are lull of genius, 
as you will acknowledge from that print of “ Morning.” (xoodall, 
who has engraved it, stands upon the same elevation with Pye as a 
Iandsca])e engraver ; and he has been almost entirely called into repu¬ 
tation by the Annuals. Look also at that charming ])rint of “ Twi¬ 
light” by him. Charles Rolls is another splendid*engraver, whose 
talents have been cherished and mattired in this way. His “ Lost 
Ear-rings,” “ Pick-a-back,” and “ The Lute” by-the-bye, are exqui¬ 
site. What do you think of “ The Author of Waverlcy in his Study ?” 
It is very like the man, and, I .should think, (he place. His bnews are 
gray, and he somewhat halls in his gait, and looks rather a care-worn 
person ; but he is writing away as vigorously as ever. You Herman 
folks will, I suppose, translate some of these Annuals. It would be 
rather better to make a hash out of all of them, for, between our¬ 
selves, there is an indifferent sample of trash in them all. But Sir 
Walter has written two or three tales for “ Tlic Keepsake,” and they, 
you know, will be devoured amongst you. 

“ ’fhe ’travelled Monkey,” by E. Landseer, is one of the best of 
those atrocious “ Monkeyaua,” with which we have been annoyed for 
a twelvemonth. The people will, however, leave off looking at these 
double mimicries of poor humanity, for they are crowding to see (he 
real things in the Zoological*Garflens. It is difficult to say which arc 
the more popular there, the Monkeys or the Bears. 

Is not that a charming print of “ Newstead,” after Danbv ? New- 
stead is amazingly changed since Byron dwelt there. By the way, 
tell your friends that there is not a word of truth in the rei)ort of 
Byron’s monument being excluded from Westminster Abbey. The 
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newspapers got up the story, in the lack of matter after the rise of 
Parliament arid the elevation of Corder. 

Turn U> “The Yonnsj Cottagers” of Gainsboron^g-h. Is not that a 
glory—as true as Murillo, and infinitely more sweet? Can anything 
be lovelier than the expression of the girl ? Show that, particularly, to 
Retsch, and ho will then see what English painters and English en¬ 
gravers can accomplish. Do not triumph over the good man, |Bhongh ; 
but tell him we want something more from him : and that if he would 
learn to etch on steel, there are plenty of booksellers here would get 
up an Annual expressly for him to illustrate. 

I have been talking all this time of Art to please you, and now I 
must gossip a little of Literature to please myself. 

Robert Southey, yoif will observe, is cjuerulous, even when he 
versifies. It is painful to see so much of }>artizanship in the man, 
and to find that the sweet woods of Keswick must hear from his lips 
such rautterings as “the dogs of faction” and “the vermin of the 
press.” If he had written this after reading the last “Edinburgh” I 
should not have wondered. *lJis name is not uttered there ; but the 
inawling he gets in a dozen lines is enough to make him whimper and 
rave through four Quarterlys. Read “ Edderline’s dream” by Wilson; 
it is full of real jioetry. But I confess his prose is sweeter to my 
mind. No one can handle a yiicturesque, description at all to compare 
with him : he paints scenes by words, as if the spirit of Claude, ami 
Poussin, and Salvator, and Watieiiu, and llemskirk had at one and the 
same time taken possession of him. But this is in Blackwood, where 
he can put out his strength hilly and Icarlessly. Lockhart, you know, 
is the Editor of the Quarterly Review; and a right clever Editor he 
is. You are acquainted with him as a poet principally from his splendid 
translations of the old Spanish ballads. Look at the “ Farewell to the 
Year,” and “ lly^nn to the Virgin” in this volume ; and tell me if you 
think many amongst us can write better. 

“ Paddy Relleher and his Pig,” by T. Crofton Croker, is a capital 
Irish story. There is nature and truth, and lun in all this gentleman 
does. lie has edited an Annual for Children, “ The Christmas-box,” 
with great ability. 

Adieu. Send me the Urania, or any German Almanac you can 
pick up for me as a New-Year’s Gift. 


More plunder !—from , 

“ EDDERLINE’S DREAM. 

“ O dreadful is the world of dreams. 

When all that world a chaos seems 
Of thoughts so fixed before! 

When heaven’s own face is tinged with blood I 
And friends cross o’er our sofitude. 

Now friends of ours no more! 

Or, dearer to our hearts than ever. 

Keep stretching forth, with vain endeavour. 
Their pale and palsied hands, 

To clasp us phantoms, as we go 
Along the void like drifting &now> 

To far-off nameless lands! 
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Yet all the while we laiow not why. 

Nor where those dismal regions lie. 

Half hoping that a curse so deep 
And vftld can only be in sleep, 

And that some overpowering scream 
Will break the fetters of the dream. 

And let ns back 1o waking life, 

» Filled though it be witli care and strife; 

Since Ihefe at least the wretch can know 
The meanings on the face of woe. 

Assured that no mock shower is shed 
Of tears upon the real dead. 

Or that his bliss, indeed, is bliss, 

"When bonding o’er the death-like cl^Jck 
Of one who scarcely seems alive. 

At every cold but breathing k ;s. 

Ho hears a saving angel speak— 

‘ Thy love will yet revive ! ’ ” 

“FAREWELL TO THE YEAR, 

FROM llli; SI’ANfSn OI‘ l.dIMS BAYLON. 

HY J. G. LOCKHART. 

“ Hark, friends, it strikes : the year's last hour: 

A solemn sownd to hear: 

Come, fill the cup, and let us pour 
Our blessing on the parting year. 

The years that w^ere, the dim, the gray. 

Receive this night, with choral hynfn, 

A sister shade as lost as they. 

And soon to be as gray anti dim. 

Fill high; she brought us both of weal and woe. 
And nearer lies the land to winch we go. 

“ On, on, in one unwearied round • 

Old Time pursues his way : 

Groves bud and blossom, and the ground 
Expects in peace her yellow prey : 

The oak's broad loaf, tlie rose's bloom, 

Together fall, together lie; 

And undistinguished in the tomb. 

Howe’er they lived, are all that die. 

Gold, beauty, knightly sworil, and royal crown, 
To the same sleep go shorn and withered down. 

“ How short the rapid months appear 

Since round this board we met » , 

To welcome in the infant year. 

Whose star Jiath now for ever set! 

Alas, as round this lioard I look, 

I think on more than I behold. 

For glossy curls in gladness shook , 

That night, that now are damp and cold. 

For us no more tho?e lo’jely eyes shall shine, 
Peace to her slumbers! drown your tears in wine. 

“ Thank heaven, no seer uiiblest am I, 

Before the time to tell. 

When moons as brief once more go by, 

For whom tliis cup again shall swell. 
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TJ)e hoary moVer strides apace. 

Nor crops alone the ripened ear ; 

And we may miss the merriest face 
Amon" us, 'gainst another year, ' 

Whoe'er survive, be kind as we have been, 

And think of friends that sleep beneath the green, 

“ Nay, droop not: being is not breath; 

'Tis fate that friends must part, . 

But God will bless in life, in death, 

The noble soul, the gentle heart. 

So deeds be just and words be true, 

We need not shrink from Nature's rule; 

The tomb so dark to mortal view. 

Is heavf-n's own blessed vestibule ; 

And solemn, but not sad, this cup should flow. 

Though nearer lies the land to which we go.” 

The following is an account of the most interesting part of the in¬ 
teresting house at Abbotsfpfcl:— 

“ Till? library, is really a noble room. It is an oblong of some fifty feci 
by thirty, witli a projection in the centre, opposite the fire-place, terminating 
^ in a grand bow-window, fitted up with books also, and, in fact, constituting 
’a sort of chapel to the church. The roof is «f carved oak again—a veiy 
rich ])attern—I believe chiefly u la Roshn, and the bookcases, wlucli are al.-.o 
of richly carved oak, reach high up the walls all round. The collection 
amounts, m this room, to some fifteen or twenty thousand volumes, arranged 
according to their subject?: Britisli history and antitiuities filling the whole 
of the chief wall; English poetry and drama, classics and miscellanies, one 
end; foreign literature, chiefly French and German, the other. The cases 
on the side opposite the fire are wired, and locked, as containing articles verv 
precious and very portalfle. One consists entirely of books and MSS. 
relating to the iq.surrections of 1715 and 1745; and another (within the 
recess of the bow-window), of treatises de re magica, both of these being (I 
am told, and can well believe), in their several ways, collections of the rarest 
curiosity. My cicerone pointed out in one corner, a magnificent set of 
Mountfaucon, ten volumes folio, bound in the richest manner in scarlet, and 
stamped with the royal arms, the gift of his present Majesty. There are few 
living authors of whose works presentation copies are not to be found here. 
My friend sliowed me inscriptions of that sort in, 1 believe, every European 
dialect extant. The books are all in prime condition, and bindings that 
would satisfy Mr. Dibdin. The only picture is Sir Walter’s eldest son, in 
hussar uniform, and holding his horse, by Allan of Edinburgh, a noble por¬ 
trait over the fire-place; and the only bust is that of Shakspeare, from the 
Avon monuraenf, in a sm*all niche in the centre of the east side. On a rich 
stand of porphyry, in one corner, reposes a tall silver urn filled with hones 
from the Piruius, and hearing the insenjition, ‘ Given hy George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, Bart’ It contained letter which 
accompanied the gift till lately: it has disappeared; no one guesses who 
took it, but whoever htfw'as, as ruy guide observed, he must have been a 
thief for tbieving’s sake truly, as be durst ^lo more exhibit his autograjih 
than tip himself a bare bodkin. SadJ infamous tourist, indeed! Althougli 
I saw abundance of comfortable looking desks and arm chairs, yet this room 
seemed rather too large and fine for ivork, and I found accordingly, after 
passing a double pair of doors, that there w'as a sanctum within and beyond 
this library. And here you may believe was not to me the least inte¬ 
resting, though by no means the most splendid, part of the suite. 
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“ The lion's own den proper, then, is a room of about five-and-lwenty feet 
square by twenty feet hiirh, eonlainin^j of wliat is properly called furniture 
nothinc; but a small writinar-talile in the centre, a plain arm-chair covered 
with black leather—gi very comfortable one though, for I tried it—and a 
single chair besides, plain symptoms that this is no place for company. On 
either side of the firejilace there are shelves filled with duodecimos an^ books 
of reference, chiefly, of course, folios ; but except these there are no books 
save the contents of a light gallery which runs round three sides of the room, 
and is relched by a hanging stair ot carved oak in one corner. You have 
been botli at the Ehsee Bourbon and Malmaison, and remember the library 
at one or other of those places, 1 torget which ; this gallery is much in (he 
same style. There are only two portraits, an original of the beautiful and 
melancholy head of (Jlaverhouse, and a small full length of Rob Roy. 
Various htlle antique cabinets stand rouiet about, each having a bust on it: 
Stotliard’s Canterbury Pilgrims are on tlie manteSjnece; and in one corner 
1 saw a collection of really useful weapons, those of the forest-craft, to wit — 
axes and bills, and so foith, of every calibre. There is only one window 
juerced in a very thick wall, so that the ])lacH! is rather sombre; the light 
tracery work of the gallery overhead harmonizes with the books well. It is 
a very comfortable looking room, and very unlike any other I ever was in. 
I should not torget some Flighland claynioreS, clustered round a target over 
the Canleibury people, nor a writing box of carved wood, lined with crimson 
velvet, and furnished with silver jilaioof right venerable aspect, which looked 
as if it might have been tlie implemimt of old Chaucer himself, but which 
from the arms on the hd imust have belonged to some Italian prince of the 
ihns of Leo the Magnificent at the furthest. 

“ In one corner of this sanctum there is a little holy of holies, in the shape 
of a closet, which looks like the oratory of some dame ot old romance, and 
ojicns into the gardens; and the tower which furnishes this below, forms 
above a private staircase accessible ironi the gallery and leading to the 
up])er regions. TlntluT also 1 iienetrated, but I suppose you will take the 
lied rooms and dressing rooms for granted. 

“ Tlie view to the Tweed from all the principal apartments is beautiful. 
You look out from among bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, upon the 
clearest of all streams, fringed with the wildest of birch’w'oods, and backed 
with the green hills of Eltricke Forest. The rest you must imagine. Alto¬ 
gether, the placed destined to receive so many pilgrimages contains within 
itself beauties not unworth)- of its associations. Few poets ever inhabited 
such a place; none, ere now^ ever created one. It is the realisation of 
dreams: some Frenchman called it, 1 hear, ‘ a romance in stone and 
lime.’ ”. 

In a work of art, it is pleasant to see a tribute to the memory of 
Sir George Beaumont:— ■ 

“ We have met wiih few men whom we wished so much to meet again 
as Sir George Beaumont. We have met with men of gi-eatcr talents, of 
higher rank, of equal learning, and of finer powers of conversation ; but we 
never met with one who represented so gracefully and naturally the man of 
rank, of learning, and of literature. He had all the easy dignity which we 
assign to the Sidneys and the Raleighs of Elizabeth's court; united to the 
polished manners, refined taste, and sense of propriety which distinguish tliat 
of George the Fourth. His Kindliness of nature and generosity of heart 
were his own. The man and his manners had a dignity about them which 
were inherited, not copied. His learning was extensive, and sat gracefully 
on him, like an every day dress ; while his love of literature, and his admi¬ 
ration of art, dawned modestly out, and brightened upon you fuller and 
fuller. 

November, 1828. 2 O 
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“ He was of old descent, and had reason to be proud of it, for he came 
from a raceof ^reat warriors and poets, yet he w-as not proud; he had cause 
to be vain of his possessions, for they were ample, and of that picturesque 
kind which the owner loved, yet he was not vain; he Imd also good cause to 
be proud of his learning, his taste, his talents, and his influence, yet he 
seemed unconscious of them all. You could see at once that he was not of 
the common order of men, for his looks were full of talent and intelligence ; 
nor could you fail to feel that the graceful and simple statelin^s of his 
manners was something hereditary—belonged a little to other days* and had 
nothing at all to do with the upstart lordliness of those who are the first of 
their family that find a gold spoon in their mouths. 

“ If we had uttered the words we have now written, during the lifetime 
of our friend, and had they been doubted by any one, a single glance of the 
unbeliever at Sir George Beaumont, at the company he loved to keep, and 
at the house which he inhabited, would have wrought his cure. At home, 
his good taste and his good sense were alike visible. His house was not a 
glittering museum of shells and spars and specimens of clay and bits of bone 
and cracked porringers and things rare and strange and dirty and far¬ 
fetched—for the walls were hung with the noblest paintings, the finest 
efforts of the human intellect, which taste and'riches had united in obtaining; 
his shelves were stored with the learning and genius of all ages, and his 
table was surrounded by men who had a claim on the world, not because the 
fire-new stamp of honour was upon them, nor because their fathers had 
been the ‘ tenth transmitter of a foolish face,’ but from the more unques¬ 
tioned title, of learning, talent, and genius. IVfen were there whose genius 
honoured the age; men of rank, whose taste and attainments rendered their 
titles less necessary; the poets and the artists most famous in their time. 
Nor were they there because they happened to be momentary bubbles 
sparkling on the stream o4 fashion ; but fi’dm a sense of thdr worth and a 
feeling of their merits. Their entertainer could taste their various excel¬ 
lencies for himself; he could anticipate their future as well as present fame; 
he was no feeder of the popular lion that roars iu the mobs which surround 
the mere rich man’s table.” 

“ We have said that Sir George Beaumont was a lover of art; he was 
much more; he w/^as a very beautiful landscape painter. But he felt the 
poetry of the profession better than he could fix his concejitions in suitable 
colours. His works have less of the fresh glow ot nature—the dashing 
freedom which deals with grand scenes, and the sunshiny radiance of ojien 
fields sloping hills, than some of tlie high masters of the calling. He 
had the soul of the artist—he wanted the complete discipline of hand, with¬ 
out which all feeling is vain and useless. The dignity of his household was 
well maintained by his lady, who in look and tast^ so much resembled him 
that they seemed akin. We have known many men of old descent and fine 
taste, inheriting splendid houses and enjoying fair estates, but we know of no 
one who continues to the nation the dignified image which Bir George 
Beaumont has left«on our hKiart and mind. N. M." 


* THE WINTER’S WREATH. 

« 

To - —-—, ijiverpooL 

In of the reproach of sending coals to Newcastle,” I 

select yoiijj^d your family circle as the favoured objects upon whom I 
can bestowiin early copy of “ The Winter’s Wreath,” your very pretty 
Liverpool Annual. It has lost, I* see, its last year’s feature of pecif- 
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liar attention to devotional subjects—and I think it has profited by the 
change. I never wish to see the union dissolved between religion and 
literature, any more than I desire lo see a pervading sense, felt rather 
than studied, of th# Divine goodness and power separated from my 
own thoughts and actions. But inasmuch as we are called upon 
and compelled to perform a thousand daily offices, and entertain a 
million daily thoughts, of which devotion does not naturally par¬ 
ticipate, so are there infinite varieties of literary pursuit, where the 
introduction of religious argument or exhortation savours too much of 
that display which forms no part of the truly pious character. This to 
me is the besetting sin ol' what are called, par excellence, serious “ fami¬ 
lies.” As some humourists are always on the strain for a vehicle of pun, 
so are those persons I have alluded to always tm the hunt for a parade 
of piety; and without offence I may say that it appears to me that the 
cause of real wit is as little served by the one, as that of real religion 
is by the other. 

This, par parenthese. I think you told me that Mr. Tartt is the ' 
Editor of “ The Winter’s Wreath and ihat he is as much distin¬ 
guished by his business qualities as his literary talents. This is as it 
ought to be in the town of Roscoe; and nothing can be of greater 
service to your merchants than to keep up the opinion that literary 
accjuireinents do not necessarily unfit a man for the duties of the 
ledger. The society of ljiver|>ool is sufficiently condensed to allow of 
this opinion working in the most improving and agreeable manner;— 
and I confess that when I saw the fine libraycs and the splendid pic¬ 
tures of some of your leading men upon ’Change—and was not only 
a partaker of their unconstrained hospitality, but tasted with it the 
greater delight of their liberal views and wide range of information, 

1 could not help thinking that the commercial men of London were, 
as a body, somewhat behind you in these matters, dividing their time 
rather too severely between mere business and mere pleasure—the 
controversies of the office in Mincing-lane, and the convivia of the 
snug villa on Clajjham-common. 

The embellishments of your Annual are very good; and (Jiree or 
four of your plates are equal to any even in the most expensive of this 
class of publications. The “ View near Ambleside,” engraved by 
(ioodull, is in as exquisite taste as the art of engraving can well reach. 
By the way, a weekly publication had a vile calumny about one of 
the embellishments of Mr. Tartt’s volume, pronouncing it to be un 
peu fori. I have looked at it, even with a^iicroscype, and can see 
nothing that the most fastidious can find fault with. “ The Scotch 
Peasant Girl” is a sweet plate ; and so is the frontispiece. 

I am glad to see your Mr. Shepjiard again in verse. His trans¬ 
lations from the Anthology are exceedingly pretty. Much as I admire 
his political speeches, his powerful argument; his ready wit, hi.s in¬ 
imitable tact, I would rathei»sec jiis fine mind and his rich scholarship 
employed in the service of letters, than in the exciting but unsati.sfying 
career of partisanship'. And yet these are not times for such a man 
not to speak out in. You of the large towns have pretty sound notions 
upon the real welfare of the country—which, you have ascertained, 
cannot be built upon exclusiveness either in matters of trade or com- 

2 0 2 
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merce; but it will not do for yon to keep your opinions to yourselves, 
■when such bodies as the yeomanry of Kent are throwing' up their 
caps for “ No Popery.” So 1 will give Mr. Shepard permission to 
leave his happy pupils, his pretty garden, and his charming library at 
Gatacre, to assist you at Liverpool in doing what a tolerant, and sober, 
and enlightened community ought to do, when others are seeking the 
dismemberment of the Empire for the gratification of theiij- bigotry, 
oppression, and besotted ignorance. 

But I am strangely wandering from my immediate subject; and 
yet I cannot just yet leave politics. Who is Mr. J. Merritt, who 
selects “ The Wreath” as a proper vehicle for his opinions on popular 
education ? This gentleman, I perceive, is of the class of those who 
think ignorance is th4 best security for private virtue and political 
obedience. He considers it as, in some respects, unfortunate that it 
has fallen to the lot of this country to undertake the first voyage of 
discovery into the terra incognita of universal education. “ The pecu¬ 
liar character and condition of our population, its immense amount, 
and the small spot of groiifcd ^in which it is compressed, are but ill 
adapted for any new and hazardous experiment.” This peculiar cha¬ 
racter and condition of the manufacturing population, when employ¬ 
ment is precarious, and when discontents are fearful, constitute, he 
says, the danger of any new experiment® upon the cultivation of 
their understandings. And so, Mr. Merritt, because the manufactur¬ 
ing population, in a state of ignorance, are apt to impute the cause of 
every privation which Ijicy endure to their rulers, education, which 
will teach them the real causes of national prosperity or misfortune— 
which will produce self-respect—which will instruct them in that 
economy which is best calculated to mitigate adversity—which W'ill 
lead them away from low and degrading indulgences, will make the 
manufacturing population more headstrong, violent, evil-disposed, and 
discontented ? This is bad logic, Mr. Merritt. What kept the manu¬ 
facturers quiet during the dreadful times of 1825-6, but education ; by 
which they learnt thaf there were evils which a government had power 
to redosss, and others which were totally out of the range of its influ¬ 
ence ? It is quite true that education will cause the people to have a 
quick sense of real grievances ;—to open their eyes when they see one 
set of men protected and pampered at the expense of the rest of the 
community, like the landlords; to lift up their voices when they 
behold the whole state kept in jjcrpetual terror and anxiety, to enable 
one-fourth of a population to lord it over the remaining three-fourths, 
as is the case in Ireland. The sooner such real evils are got rid of, 
Mr. Merritt, the better; and one of the greatest blessings which edu¬ 
cation will produce is this, that it will indirectly lead to the quiet dis¬ 
continuance of abuses, which even those who are the most interested 
in the perpetuation of diem,^ will have tact enough to see cannot exist, 
at one and the same time, with q population possessing the quiet 
strength of sound knowledge. 

You will read, I think, “ Pandolfo Collenuccio,” a passage of Italian 
history, by the Editor of “The Winter’s Wreath,” with great pleasure. 
Roscoe and Sheppard have, I see, made the period of the revival of 
letters a great favourite with you. And it is certainly difficult to find a 
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more interesting one—one more fertile in brilliant personal adventure 
and vivid display of character, and yet so prepjnant with broad philoso¬ 
phical distinctions. I hate allecfories, so I have skipped Bowriiify’s 
JInn"’arian one;—? dare .say it is like the man, cold and clever. Do 
not miss the ‘ Journey up the Mississippi’ by J. J. Audubon. It is full 
of brilliant details, slightly extravagant I think, but still excessively 
interestmg. He is a first-rate naturalist, and altogether a very agree¬ 
able ana intelligent person. Find out for me who wrote A Passage 
of the Civil Wars it is in very good style.—The Liverpole of 1644, 
is very graphically described. 

The poetry of your volume is a little la-la; and yet what we call 
mediocrity now, would have been considered absolute perfection forty 
years ago ; and would have been embalmed #in such dismal volumes 
as those which constitute two-fifths at least of Chalmers’s English 
Poets. So I will not complain of your nameless sonnetteers; for in¬ 
deed they are quite as good as the staple commodities which make 
up these annual volumes—annual, not perennial. But to understand 
what I mean, read Hartley Coleridge’^ “ Lines on the death of a 
Young Lady,” and the “ Reply”—and you will then feel what my no¬ 
tions of real poetry are. Would that such men as Hartley Coleridge, 
and his brother Derwent, and one or two others of the same little knot 
of strong and natural thinkers, would^ write more, and drive such pre¬ 
tenders from the field, as we sometimes see puffed into a reputation 
which is perfectly ridiculous! But who can wonder that Montgomery 
is our fir.st poet, when-is our first critic ?—Adieu. 


The jackall is ready again for the lion! 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOONG LADY. 

BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE, ESQ. • 

QUESTION. 

Where dwells she now ? That life of joy. 

Which seemed as age could ne’er destroy. 

Nor frail infectious sense alloy 
Its self-derived and self-sufficing gladness— 

Abides she in the bounds of space ? 

Or, like a thought, a moment’s grace. 

Is she released from Time and Place, 

The dull arithmetic of prisoned sadness ? 

“ Or loves she still this plot of earth. 

This human home that saw her birth, 

Her baby tears, her childisli mirth, ‘ 

The first quick stirrings of her human mind ? 

May she return to watch the flowers. 

Which last |^e reared in Faiiry bowers ? 

They freshen yet^ith summer showers, 

And frolic in the sportive summer wind. 

“ That lovely form, that face so bright, 

That changeful image of delight. 

Shall it no more, to mortal sight. 
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Or spirit ual ken, in very truth appear ? 

That visible shape, that kind warm glow, 
That all that heaven vouchsafed to show. 

Is gone ? ’Twas all our sense could lAiow 
Of her we loved, whom yet we hold so dear! 

“ The world hath lost the antique faith 
In shade and spectre, warning wraith. 

That wander’d forth to blast and scathe 
Poor earth-clogged dark humanity:— 

No more the mystic craft of hell. 

In cavern murk, with impious spell, 

Evokes the naked souls, that dwell 
In uncreated night’s inanity: 

“ ’Tis well—that creed is out of date. 

And man hath learned, at last though late. 
That loathing Fear, and fearful Hate, 

And rankling Vengeance, all are cruel liars; 
And all the doctrine that they teach. 

Of ghosts, that*roam when owlets screech. 

Is but the false and fatal speech 
Of guilty terrors, or of worse desires. 

“But is there not a charm in love* 

To call thy spirit from above ? - 
Oh I had I pinions like a dove. 

Were I, like thee, a pure, enfranchised soul, 
Then mighf I see thee as thou art, , 
Receive thee in my inmost heart:— 

But, can it be ? She has no part 
In all she loved beneath the changeless Pole! ” 

k REPLY. 

“ Ah! well it is, since she is gone. 

She may return no more. 

To see that face so dim and wan, 

That was so warm before. 

“ Familiar things would all seem strange. 
And pleasures past be woe ; 

A record sad of ceaseless change 
Is all the world below. 

“T^e very hills,—they are not now 
The hills that once they were,— 

They change as we are changed, or how 
Could we the burden bear ? 

“Ye deem the dead are ashy pale. 

Cold denizens of gloom ; 

But what are ye that live, and wail 
And weep upon the tomb ? 

“ She passed away like morning dew. 

Before the sun was high; 

So brief her time, she scarcely knew 
The meaning of a sigh. 


pSfov. 
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“ As round the rose ifs soft perfume. 

Sweet love around her floated; 

Beloved she grew, while mortal doom 
/;!rept on, unfelt, unnoted. 

“ Love was her guardian angel here; 

But Love to Death resign'd her: 

Though Love was kind, why should we fear 
But holy Death is kinder ? ” 

The following is Audubon’s account of a frosty Christmas :— 

“ Our time passed awayafter hunting all day with a young Kentuckian 
of our party, he would join me at night to chase the wolves that were prowl¬ 
ing on the iee—crossing the river to and fro, hov^ing, and sneaking about 
the veiy camp for the bones which we threw away. Meanwhile I studied 
the hal)its of the wild turkies, bears, cougars, racoons, and many other ani¬ 
mals ; and I drew, more or less every day, by the side of our great fire. I 
will try to give you some idea of a great fire at a camp of this sort in the 
woods of America. Just before evening the axe-men tumble down four or 
five trees—probably ash, about three feet in»diameter, and sixty feet to the 
first branches, or, as we call them, the limbs. These are again cut into logs, 
of about ten feet in length, and, with the assistance of strong sticks, are rolled 
together, into a heap several feet high. A fire is made at the top, with 
brush-wood and dry leave*, kindled by a flint and steel; and in the course of 
an hour, there is a flame tjjat would roast you at the distance of five paces : 
under the smoko of this the party go to sleep. It happened, on the only 
night that my friend F —slept on shore, that being very chill, he drew 
luniself so close to tlie fire, that the side of his Jace, which lay uppermost, 
was fairly singed, and he lost one of his whiskers. We all laughed at tins ; 
but it was no joke to him, and he shaved otf the remaining whisker very 
ruefully llie next morning. 

“ We remained here six weeks :—we had plenty of company from our In¬ 
dian fiicnds, with whiskey and food in abundance; but our stock of bread 
began tn give way, and we got tired of using the breasts of wild turkeys for 
bread, and bear oil instead of meat. The racoons and opossums, however 
tender, were at last disliked; and it was decided one morning that I and my 
Kentuckian friend should cross the bend, to procure some Indian corn-meal, 
and have it dragged down by men on skates, or otherwise. I was no novice 
in the woods; and my companion bound on his mocassins with great glee, 
and told me to come onwards,—and I followed his steps, until, meeting a 
herd of deer, we pursued them, tracking them with great ease through the 
snow. 1 shot one; and as we did not know what to do with it, we hung it 
on a tree; and, after marking the place, resumed our course. We walked 
on till nearly dark, lint no river was seen. My friend urged me forward, 
and I still followed him ; knowing very well tliat the business would end at 
last in supping on an opossum, when we suddenly struck upon two tracks, 
which I took for those of Indians. He said that they would guide us to the 
river; and we tollowed them, until at an opening, I saw the wished-for Mis¬ 
sissippi ; but many shoe-tracks were visible, and 1 began to get alarmed. My 
friend still kejit up his spirits, until at length we arrived at^—our own en¬ 
campment ! The boatmen ^aughed, and the Inclians joined in the chorus : 
we ate a racoon at supper, and v»ere soon after refreshed by sleep. This was 
a raw expedition ; yet nothing was more natural than that it should happen 
to those not perfectly acquainted with the woods. They start—form a circle, 
and return to the point which they left at first. I cannot account for this; 
but the same thing has often occurred to me in my early hunting excursions. 
Of which the loUowing is an instance 
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“ One day in the winter, I had beeif shootin" ducks upon a lake at no 
great distance from home. It was rather late when I discontinued my sport, 
and turned my steps homewards, well laden with the birds, which were sus¬ 
pended fiom a belt around my waist. Soon after I ha^ entered the woods 
which I had to traverse, it began to snow; and as I was therefore desirous 
to reach home as soon as possible, I unburdened myself of about half of my 
game, laying it upon a stump of a newly-felled tree. Thus lightened, I set 
off at a quick pace; the snow continuing to fall, I was no longer able to see 
my way; but pushed on, as I thought, in a straight line; until, aft/r about 
two hours of smart walking, I arrived at a felled tree, upon the stump of 
which lay about a dozen dead ducks. It did not for a moment occur to me 
that these could be the birds of which I had divested myself two hours be¬ 
fore ; and so, thinking that they had been deposited there by some other 
hunter, I set forth again ; wondering, however, that I was so long in reach¬ 
ing home, which I knew tc^ be not more than ten miles distant from the place 
where I had been shooting. After walking as hard as I could for about an 
hour longer, to my disagreeable surprise, I came upon the ducks again ! This 
second meeting induced me to examine them narrowly; when I discovered 
that they were my own game ; and that I had actually been walking all this 
time in a circle. Although, on leaving them, I had taken different directions 
each time, I had returned, as it were by magic, to the self-same spot from 
which I had first departed I It was now night; 1 saw that it would bo 
useless to attempt reaching home before morning, and prepared myself for 
camping out beside my ducks. I lighted a fire, and passed the night very 
comfortably, sheltered by the snow, which I scooped out so as to form a very 
good ftite. The following morning, I started at d|,yhght, and in about half 
an hour reached my home, w'hich was not more than three miles distant from 
the place where I had passed the night.” 


THE AMULET. 

I SEND you a cop*y of the Amulet, with an anticipation of all the 
good wishes of Christmas. In the commercial arrangements of these 
beautiful volumes, which wc have agreed to call Annuals, it lias been 
found that those who are the first in the field have the best chance of 
sale;—arfd thus it is that the public have their New Year’s Gifts ready 
in October. The editorial courtesies, however, have put me in pos¬ 
session of most of them a little earlier than the rest of the world;— 
and this courtesy must be carried forward to my especial favourites. 

You will like the Amulet—principally, I think, because it shows how 
religion can be allied to good taste. It was started for the especial 
use ol' serious persbns;—and it does infinite credit to the editor, Mr. 
Hall, that no taint of uncharitableness or puritanism hangs about it, 
to prevent its being agreeable to all persons. The plates are as beau¬ 
tiful as can be desired ;—“ The SpanishTTower Girl,” “ The Fisherman 
leaving home,” and “ The Mountain Daisy,” will scarcely be excelled. 

Of the literature, you will be pleased witfe the “ Notices of the Ca¬ 
nadian Indians,” which is full of agreeable information, good taste, 
and good feeling. Mrs. S. C. Hall, the wife of the Editor, is a contri¬ 
butor, giid a very pleasing one. That lady has edited a Juvenile 
Annual of great merit; and Mrs. Watts, the very accomplished wife 
of the Editor of the “ Literary Souvenir,” has also brought her 
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acquirements to the same useful task. I, for one, am quite delighted 
to witness this union of powers, and am particularly pleased when I 
sec ladies attending to the great business of education. You have a 
much finer taste in tfiese matters than we can pretend to ; persons like 
Miss Edgeworth have a sort of intuitive penetration into the workings 
of passion, in the breasts of children, which is perfectly wonderful. 

I am ^rry to say that I think Mrs. Opic-1 cannot use a harsh 

expression of the authoress of * The Father and Daughter”—but read 
that horrid piece of gratuitous stupidity, called “ A Walk in theTemple 
Gardens.” This good lady, lingering with her friends in this pretty, 
but not very select spot, in a summer twilight, sees a lamp in one of 
the chambers above them. The good folks begin immediately to task 
their very wise imaginations as to whether tjie inmate of the said 
chamber were a busy lawyer, or an abstracted student; and then they 
see him light a segar, and pronounce him to be—but I must tran¬ 
scribe this rich bit:— 


“ In a moment the sweet illusion was dissolved ; and in the owner of the 
lamp we beheld, instead of the pale, interiyiting, intellectual, self-denying 
student, a pampered sensualist, indulging in Asiatic luxury, and enjoying his 
indolent leisure and his segar after a probably luxurious repast, alone, or 
with a companion as earthly and indolent as himself! ” 

Mrs. Opie is afterwards rather ashamed of this conclusion, and 
allows that the unhappy Templar might smoke a segar, without being 
a perfect Sardanapalus in a red dressing-gown. I wish Mrs. Opie 
had said something about the folly and impertinence of man and 
woman-kind prying into their neighbours’ aAions at all, indulging in 
all sorts of speculations about goodness or badness, with which they 
have no earthly business. These very good people really do much 
mischief to the cause of goodness, by the abominable way in which 
they undertake to pronounce upon all human conduct and motives. 
What had Mrs. Opie or her friends to do with pf^ing into private 
windows, and then making war upon the unhappy inmates ? 

I must read tliat charming bit of description, “ Fragments of a 
Journey over the Brocken,” by S. T. Coleridge, to put me in good 
humour. There was never any thing more transparent and glowing. 
Coleridge has been travelling a little during the last year or two, and 
ii his journeyings are to produce such admirable results, I could wil- 
lingly give up all the metaphysical discoveries which his sojourning at 
Ilighgate may produce. 

You will find two or three exceedingly agreeable papers by the 
editor of the volume. The slight illustratfon of the print of ‘‘ The 
Tired Soldier” is a spirited little sketch, far more pleasant to me than 
the elaborate stories which you will perhaps toil through, both in this 
and other works of a similar character. Of the poetry, I dare say you 
will determine that of Mrs. Hemans to be the J)est;—and truly she has 
great, but not various, mer^. Her imagination is not of the highest 
order, nor does she look very deeply into the workings of the human 
mind. But there is so much simplicity, purity, and unpretending 
elegance about her, that you think a moral or pious sentiment never 
looked more lovely than in her attiring -and the harmonious flow of 
her verse is like the equable tenour of her thoughts. Altogether, you 
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would not pronounce the p'jctry of Mrs. Hemans to be very powerful 
or very splendid ;—it has not the majesty of the storm, or the fervour 
of the noon-day sun—but it has the influence of a calm twilight upon 
the mind, and tells us of repose and inward peaie—and invests the 
visible things of the material world with an atmosphere of its own, 

“ Too solemn for day, too sweet for night." 

You remember those exquisite lines of Walker. Why doe^ not he 
write for Annuals, or something else ? They say " 

* “ Spirits are not finely touched, 

But to fine issues:’*— 

but you and I know some two or three who “ let the world slide 
and who listen not, for any practical pur[)oses, to those inspirations 
which ought to call theln up “ to work while it is yet day.” 

Farewell. 

Once more to the foray I 

We wish we could spare room for all Coleridge’s “ Fragments.” 
One or two must serve :— * 

“ Through roads no way reraemberable we came to Gieloldshausen, over 
a bridge, on which was a milred statue with a great crucifix in its arms. 
The village, long and ugly; but the church, lihe most Catholic churches, 
interesting; and this being Whitsun Eve, all were crowding to it, with their 
mass-books and rosaries, the little babies commonly with coral crosses 
hanging on the breast. Here we took a guide, left the village, ascended a 
hill, and now the woods rot'c up before us in a verdure, which surprised us 
like a sorcery. The spring had burst forth with the suddenness of a Russian 
summer. As we left Gottingen there were buds, and here and there a tree 
half green ; but bore were woods in full foliage, distinguished from Summer 
only by the exquisite freshness of their tender green. We entered the wood 
through a beautiful mossy path; the moon above us blending with the 
evening lights, and'^every now and then a nightingale would invite the others 
to sing, and some one or other commonly answered, and said, as we suppose, 

‘ It is yet somewhat too early!’ for the song was not continued. We came 
to a square piece of greenery, completely walled on all four sides by the 
beeches again entered the wood, and having travelled about a mile, 
emerged from it into a grand plain—mountains in the distance, but ever by 
our road the skirts of the green woods. A very rapid river ran by our side ; 
and now the nightingales were all singing, and the tender verdure grew 
paler in the moonliglit, only the smooth parts of the river were still deeply 
purpled with the reflections from the fiery light in the west. So surrounded 
and so impressed, we arrived at Prcle, a dear little cluster of houses in the 
middle of a seraioirclc of ^voody hills; the area of the semicircle scarcely 
broader than the breadth of the village. 

« <l< 4c « 

“ We afterwards ascended another hill, from the top of which a large plain 
opened before us, with villages. A little village, Newhoff, lay at the foot of 
it; we reached it, and then turned up through a valley on the left hand. 
The hills on both sides the valley were pretti)^ wooded, and a rapid lively 
river ran through it. So we went for HJbout two miles, and almost at the 
end of the valley, or rather, of its first turning, we found the village of 
Laiiterberg. Just at the entrance of the village, two streams come out from 
two deep and woody coombs, close by each other, meet, and run into a 
third deep woody coomb opposite; before you a wild hill, which seems the 
end and the barrier of the valley; on the right hand, low hills, now green 
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with corn, and now wooded; and on the left, a most majestic hill indeed—■ 
the effect of whose simple outline painting could not give, and how poor a 
thing are words I We pass through this neat little town—the majestic hill 
on the leff hand soariilg over the houses, and at every interspace you see the 
whole of it—its beeches, its firs, its rocks, its scattered cottages, and the one 
neat little pastor’s house at the foot, embosomed in fruit-trees all in blossom, 
the noisy coomb brook dashing close by it. We leave the valley, or rather, 
the first turning on the left, following a stream ; and so the vale winds on,' 
the river still at the foot of the woody hills, with every now and then other 
smaller valleys on right and left crossing our vale, and ever before you the 
woody hills running like groves one into another. We turned and turned, 
and entering the fourth curve of the vale, we found all at once that we had 
been ascending. The verdure vanished! All the beech trees were leafless, 
and so were the silver birches, whose houghs always, winter and summer, 
hang so elegantly. But low down in the valley, ana in little companies on 
each bank of the river, a multitude of green conical fir-trees, with herds of 
cattle wandering about, almost every one with a cylindrical bell around its 
neck, of no inconsiderable size, and as they moved—scattered over the 
narrow vale, and up among the trees on the hill—the noise was like that of 
a great city in the stillness of a Sabbath morning, when all the steeples all 
at once arc ringing for church. The whole was a melancholy and romantic 
scene, that was quite new to me. Again we turned, passed three smelting 
houses, which we visited ;—a scene of terrible beauty is a furnace of boiling 
metal darting every moment^blue, green, and scarlet lightning, like serpents’ 
tongues!—and now we ascended a steep hill, on the top of which was St. 
Andrias Burg, a town built wholly of wood. 

“ We descended again, to ascend far higher ; and now we came to a most 
beautiful road, which winded on the breast of the hill, from whence we 
looked down into a deep valley, or huge bason, fifll of pines and firs; the op¬ 
posite hills fiiU of pines and firs; and the hill above us, on whose breast 
we were winding, likewise full of pines and firs. The valley, or bason, on 
our right hand, into which we looked down, is called the Vale Rauschen- 
bach, that is, the V alley of the Roaring Brook; and roar it did, indeed, most 
solemnly ! The road on which we walked was weedy with infant fir-trees, 
an inch or two high; and now, on our left hand, came before us a most tre¬ 
mendous precipice of yellow and black rock, called the Rehburg, that is, the 
Mountain of the Roe. Now again is nothing but firs and pines, above, below, 
around us I How awful is the deep unison of their undividabk; murmur; what 
a one thing it is—it is a sound that impnesses the dim notion of tnft Omni¬ 
present ! In various parts of the deep vale below us, we beheld little dancing 
waterfalls gleaming through the branches, and now, on our left hand, from 
the very summit of the hill above us, a powerful stream flung itself down, 
leaping and foaming, and now concealed, and now not concealed, and now 
half concealed by the fir-trees, till, towards the road, it became a visible sheet 
of water, within whose immediate neighbourhood no pine could have per¬ 
manent abiding place. The snow lay every where on theliides of the roads, 
and glimmered in company with the waterfall foam, snow patches and 
waterbreaks glimmering through the branches in the hill above, the deep 
bason below, and the hill opposite. Over the high opposite hills, so dark in 
their pine forests, a far higher round barren stony mountain looked in upon 
the prospect from a distant country. Through thfs scenery we passed on, 
till our road was crossed by S seqpnd waterfall, or rather, aggregation of 
little dancing waterfalls, one by the side of the other for a considerable 
breadth, and all came at once out of the dark wood above, and rolled over 
the mossy rock fragments, little firs, growing in islets, scattered among them. 
The same scenery continued till we came to Oder Seich, a lake, half made 
by man, and half by nature. It is two miles in length, and but a few hundred 
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yards in breadth, and winds between banks, or rather throuj^h walls of pine 
trees, Tt has the appearance of a most calm and majestic river. It crosses 
the road, goes into a wood, and there at once plunges itself down into a most 
magnificent cascade, and runs into the vale, to whick it gives the name of 
the “ Vale of the Roaring Brook.” We climbed down into the vale, and 
stood at the bottom of the cascade, and climbed up again by ils side. The 
rocks over which it plunged were unusually wild in their shape, giving fan¬ 
tastic resemblances of men and animals, and the fir-boughs by the side were 
kept almost in a swing, which unruly motion contrasted well willf the stem 
quietness of the huge forest-sea every where else.” 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 

To -, Dublin. 

Well ! you see what Penenden Heath has done. The Liberals either 
ought to have attached no importance to such a meeting of persons 
totally ignorant of the real bearings of the question, or have met them 
“ all compact,” and marching in order.” I wish Shiel had not been 
there, admirable as his speech was. The English arc an obstinate 
and jealous people, and will not bear such demonstrations on their 
peculiar ground. They arc for ‘‘ every cock on his own dunghill.” 

Apropos of politics—I send you “ The Literary Souvenir,” edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. Apropos ? Certainly. I received this volume, and 
the narrative of the ‘ woful hunting’ of Penenden Heath, at the same 
moment; and as Tenterden Steeple was the cause of Goodwin sands, 
I dare say these costly volumes have something to say to the more 
costly amusement the Brunswickers are preparing for us. Seriously I 
am sick of politics; and so by your leave we will talk of' poetry. 

Alaric Watts is himself a poet, not of the highest pretensions, but, 
what is better, of great nature and truth. He is a man of strong 
domestic affections ; which goes very far to say that his heart is in 
the right place; and he writes of his “ own fireside” with a tenderness 
with which every husband and father must sympathize, and without 
the sligjitcst particle of aflectation. It is only the very weak, or very 
licentious (wliich means the same thing) who laugh at such subjects; 
and they shew their own ignorance, just as those persons do who cry 
“ Cockney,” whenever we write of the neighbourhood of London, The 
asses! They think it mighty fine to talk about Fontainebleau or Tivoli; 
but exceedingly vulgar to speak of Richmond or High gate. Read 
Watts’s ” Youngling of tfce Flock,” in this volume, and you will see 
that he is not a mere versifier. 

Hervey, wIuj edited an annual two or three years ago, with great 
success, has written for the Literary Souvenir, and several other of 
these publications, and really there is a tenderness and elegance about 
him by no means com’inon. ” Cleopatra” is a little out of his line; 
but ‘‘ I think of thee,” is quite in h^ peculiar way; and I think you 
will allow that it is very sweet. Of the other poetry of this volume 
there in quanhim suff. —Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Hemans, Delta, Miss 
Browne. 

The first tale in the book, “ The Sisters,” is very prettily told. 
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though a little too much elaborated ? and “ The Rock of the Candle,” 
an Irish story, by the author of “ Holland-tide,” is as natural and pic¬ 
turesque, and as like Irish life, as I, who know nothing about the 
localities or the mariners of Ireland, can desire. But commend me 
to the “ Vision of Purgatory,” by W. Maginn. Read every word of 
it, from the clear and truly picturesque description at the opening, to 
the exquisite metamorphosis of a real tale of diablerie into a common 
dream. • The narrative bounds along as swift as the horse of “ King 
Cambuscanand you might almost swear that “ Tam o* Shanter” 
never ran better or faster than Larry, the hero, from the churchyard 
of Inistubber, all the way to Limbo and back. The writer is a most 
capital fellow—and the best of Orangemen—barring myself. 

The fame of the author of “ Pelham” has, I dare say, reached your 
solitude. Colburn seldom lets his penny trumpet have a rest. I 
forget who he is ;—but without doubt he has great powers, though 
somewhat prone to their abuse. He has written two pieces in Mr. 
Watts’s volume—very original—very unlike any of the other articles— 
and one, at least, not a little revolting. “ The Manuscript found in a 
Madhouse” is the most natural piece of monstrosity I ever met with. 
You remember the doubts we had, whether the same hand pro¬ 
duced the flippant and the pathetic parts of “ Pelham.’’ The question 
is still left open,—for tljp Madhouse Manuscript, and “ Too Hand¬ 
some for any thing,” resemble severally the two parts of Pelham. The 
two hands, therefore, may have been at work again. 

But I will not weary you with any more talk about this, volume, 
when all the, feminie of your household will* be dying to read it. But 
a serious word with you about the embellishments. Do not let any 
of the worthy young ladies who visit you at Christmas believe that 
these prints are the same sort of aflairs which used to embellish their 
grandmother.s’ pocket-books. Tell them that many of the designs are by 
some of the first artists our country can produce ;—and that the engrav¬ 
ings are in a style of excellence which no country can equal. But why 
should I preach about this ? Look at the exquisite frontispiece, after 
Stephanoff—the Cleopatra of Danby—the Cupid taught by the Graces 
of Hilton—the Proposal of Leslie—und the Portrait of Sir Wqiter. Any 
one of these prints is worth the price of the book. Do you remember 
the nonsense in the “ London Magazine” a few months back, that the 
English had no school of art ? How could they print such trash! 
Don’t tell the Editor, whom, I believe, you know, what I say of his 
opinions. 


And now the honey-eaters must repose! 

I THINK OF THEE. 

n't T. HERVEY, ESQ. 

1 think of thee, in the night 
When all beside is still. 

And the moon comes out. with her pale, sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill 
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Wlien the stars are afi like dreams, 

And the breezes all like sighs, 

And there comes a voice from the far-otf streams, 
Like thy spirit’s low replies I 

I think of thee, by day, 

'Mid the cold and busy crowd. 

When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud ; 

I hear thy low, sad tone, 

And thy sweet, young smile I see, 

—My heart—ray heart were all alone. 

But for its thoughts of thee! 

Of thee, who wert so dear. 

And, ydf, I do not weep; 

For, tliine eyes were stained by many a tear 
Before they went to sleep; 

And, if I haunt the past. 

Yet may I not repine, 

Since thou hast won thy rest at last. 

And all the grief is mine. 

I think upon thy gain, 

Whate’er to me it cost. 

And fancy dwells, with less of paifi. 

On all that I have lost;— 

Hope—like the cuckoo’s endless tale, 

—Alas! it wears its wing!— 

And love, tlHit—like the nightingale 
Sings only in the spring! 

Thou art my spirit’s all, 

Just as thou wert in youth, 

Still from thy grave no shadows fall 
U]J)on my lonely truth;— 

A taper yet above thy tomb, 

Since lost its sweeter rays. 

And what is memory, through the gloom. 

Was hope, in brigjjter days! 

I am pining for the home 
Where sorrow sinks to sleep. 

Where the weary and the weepers come. 

And they cease to toil and weep ! 

Why walk about with smiles 
That each ^lould be a tear. 

Like the white plumes that fling their wiles 
Above an early bier! 

Or like those fairy things,— 

Those insects of the east. 

Which havd their beauty in their wings. 

And shroud it while thejtrest; 

Which fold their colours of the sky 
When earthward they alight. 

And flash their splendours on the eye, 

Just as they take their flight; 
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I never knew how dear thbu wert, 
Till thou wert borne away!— 

I have it, yet, about my heart, 

Thy Ij^auty of that day; 

As if the robe thou wert to wear. 

In other climes, were given. 

That I might learn to know it there, 
And seek thee out, in heaven! 


THE YOUNGLING OF THE FLOCK. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 

The last! the last! the last I 

Oh! by that little word • 

How many thoughts are -tirred.—Miss Bowles. 

Welcome! thrice welcome to my heart, sweet harbinger of bliss! 

How have I looked, till hope grew sick, for a moment bright as this; 

Thou hast flashed upon my aching sight, when fortune’s clouds are dark. 
The sunny spirit of my dreams—the dove unt^ mine ark! 

Oh no, not e' en when life was new, and Iqve and hope w'ere young, 

And o'er the firstling of my flock with raptured gaze I hung, 

Did I feel the glow that thriUs me now, the yearnings fond and deep. 

That stir my bosom's inmost strings as I watch thy placid sleep! 

Though loved and cherished be the flower that springs ’neath summer skies, 
The bud that blooms 'raid wintry storms more tenderly we prize ; 

One does but make our Irliss more bright, the oiler meets our eye 
Like a radiant star, when all beside have vanished from on high. 

Sweet blossom of my stormy hour—star of my troubled heaven! 

To thee, that passing sweel pertume, that soothing light is given; 

And precious art thou to my soul, but dearer far that thou,— 

A messenger of peace and love,—art sent to cheer me nqj/i'. 

What lliough my heart be crowded close with inmates dear though few. 
Creep in, my htlle smiling babe, there's still a niche for you ! 

And should another claimant rise, and clamour for a place, 

Who knows but room may yet be found,^if it wears as fair a face ! ^ 

I listen to thy feeble cry, till it wakens in my breast 

The sleeping energies of love—sweet hopes, too long represt! 

For weak as that low wad may seem to other ears than mine, 

It stirs ray heart like a trumpet’s voice, to strive for thee and thine ! 

It peals upon my dreaming soul, sweet tidings of the birth 
Ot a new and blessed link of love, to fetter me ft> earth; • 

And strengthening many a bright resolve, it bids me do and dare ^ 

All that a father’s heart may brave, to make thy sojourn fair! 

I cannot shield thee from the blight a bitter world may fling 
O’er all the promise of thy youth—the vision of thy spring;— 

For I would not warp thy gentle heart—each kindlier impulse ban. 

By teaching thee—what J ha^ leq^-ned—how base a thing is man I 

I cannot save thee from the grief to which our flesh is heir, 

But I can arm Ihee with a spell, life’s keenest ills to bear. 

I may not fortune s frowns avert, but I can bid thee pray 
For wealth tliis world can never give, nor ever take away. 
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From altered friendship's chilling gknce—from hate's envenomed dart; 
Misplaced affection's withering pang—or “ true love's" wonted smart, 

I cannot shield my sinless chill; but 1 can bid him seek 

Such faith and love from heaven above, as will leave prth's malice weak. 

But wherefore doubt that He who makes the smallest bild his care, 

And tempers to the new-shorn lamb the blast it ill could bear. 

Will still his guiding arm extend, his glorious plan Jiursue, 

And jf he gives thee ills to bear, will grant thee courage too I 

rtear youngling of my little fold, the loveliest and the last I 

'Tis sweet to deem what thou may'st be, when long, long years have past; 

To think, when time hath blanched my hair, and others leave my side. 

Thou may'st be still my prop and stay, my blessing, and my pride. 

And when the world has done its worst—when life's fever fit is o’er. 

And the griefs that wrii% my weary heart can never touch it more ; 

How sweet to think'-thou may’st be near, to catch my latest sigh, 

To bend beside my dying bed, and close my glazing eye. 

Oh! 'tis for offices like these the last sweet child is given. 

The mother’s joy—the father’s pride, the fairest boon of heaven ; 

Their fireside plaything first, and then, of their failing strength the rock ; 
The rainbow to their waning years,—the Youngling of their Flock! 


We have seen only the plates of “ The Keepsake,*' which are beau¬ 
tiful—we will not say surpassingly, for we make no comparisons. 
We shall have something to say of that work in our next; as well as 
of “ The Gem*' and “ Bijou.” 

The Juvenile Annuals are too important in their relations to the 
best interests of Society to be lightly dismissed. We reserve them 
for a paper on “ Elementary Education.” 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF FRaTsTCE AND GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

At the commencement of the present year the indefatigable Charles 
Dupin publislied an important work oj tjie productive and com¬ 
mercial powers of Prance. In this elaborate publication he has in¬ 
troduced a vaiiety of comparative tables of the statistics of Great 
Britain, the results of his extensive inquiries while residing in this 
country in 1B24. By thisjabour M. Dupin has rendered an important 
service to both countries, and particularly to our own ; for it is a 
lamentable truth, that while we have the means of conducting sta¬ 
tistical inquiries with singular correctness, through the agency of our 
Committees of Parliament, the mass of inibrlhation which is thus ac¬ 
quired, at an immense cost of time and money, is scarcely ever digested, 
systematized, and condensed, so as to be useful to the nation at large. 
In some particulars, also, our machinery for conducting statistical in¬ 
quiries is the most clumsy and imperfect that can well be imagined. 
The state of Education, for instance, cannot be deduced from any 
olRcial returns ; and although one distinguished individual, by whom, 
more than all men of bis own or of past generations, the cause of 
Education has been mainly advanced, has collected a great body of 
facts (which we shall hereafter notiae), the progress of kni$wledge 
amongst the people is rather felt than accurately traced. Again, with 
reference to the duration of life, and to the diseases by which life is 
shortened, the only documents we possess are the Bills of Mortality, 
exceedingly impetfect with regard to the numbers whom they embrace 
(for dissenters are not included in the registr^^, and most absurd in the 
data which they present for the classification of disdhses, seeing that 
the searchers, whose duty it is to keep this record, are ignorant and 
drunken old women—not metaphysically, but literally, old women, 
intent only upon extorting a fee out of the weeping relatives of the 
deceased. In France, on the contrary, every^ important fact in the 
condition of the people is registered with the most minute accuracy. 
The value of correct statistical idljuiries is,'perhaps, more fully felt in 
France than amongst ourselves. Their men of letters are convinced 
with Plato, that numbers govern the world; and that by an accurate 
comparison of numerical re^ts the rise and fall of empires may be best 
seen, and the progress of civilisation most accurately traced. M. Charles 
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Dupin is the principal labourer fh this field; but he has able coad¬ 
jutors. Independently ofi|||pious distinct treatises published within 
the last two years, the “ rR^uc Encyclopedique,” and the “ Bulletin 
Universelle,*’ contain a great mass of the inosb important statistical 
facts. From these various sources, compared with our own Parlia¬ 
mentary Returns, wp may derive pretty accurate materials for a com¬ 
parative view of the statistics of France and Great Britain; and we 
may not improperly devote some pages of the last number of our 
work for the current year, to the detail of facts, which may furnish 
abundant data for future inquiry and contemplation. 

The surface of the French soil amounts to 52,562,300 hectares, 
or 154,000 square geographical miles. It may be divided as follows: 

Arable Lands .. 22,818,000 hectares. 

Vineyards . 1,734,600 

Woods. 7,072,000 

Pasture land. 3,525,000 

Meadow land..3,388,000 

V^stes, marshes, roads, &c. . . . 14,024,700 

" Total 62,562,300 

The kingdom of France contains 86 towns, which are capitals of 
departments, and 38,479 communes. The population, in January 
1827, amounted to 31,845,428 inhabitants, 6f which number two-thirds, 
or thereabouts, were devoted to agriculture, and one-third was engaged 
in trade and manufactures.* 

In the third report of,the Emigration Committee the following table 
for Great Britain is given:— 



pasture. 

The United Kingdom contains, according to the returns for Great 
Britain made in 1821, and the best returns for Ireland, 117 county 
town^f and 13,885 pafishes, and possesses a population of 21,238,580 
IKtuJsy constituting 4,253,416 families eqiployed as follows; 

la Agriculture.1,198,1816 /amilies. 

Trade, manufuctursi, ... 1,677,886 

Kot comprised io either of the preceding classes 1,377,344 

#Total 4,253,418 
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There exist no exact data of the fiopulation of France prior to the 
year 1780. At' that period, accordina^jjk the calcidations of 
Necker, the kino^dom contained 24,80pP}0 inhabitants. In 1821, 
the population amounted to 30,451.187, which gives an inerease of 
about 24 in every hundred in the space of 40 years. 

At the same epoch, 1780, the Three Kingdoms contained a popula¬ 
tion of 12,400,000 souls, or thereabouts; in 1821 the numbeT of in¬ 
habitants diRd increased to 21,238,580, giving an increase of 61 in 
the hundred, an augmentation almost treble that which occurred in 
France. 

This difference in the progress of population between France and 
England is attributed by French writers on the subject, and perhaps 
justly, to the effects of the war and of the civi^ dissensions which, in 
the interval between 1793 and 1815, cut off two millions of French¬ 
men,—to the military conscriptions, which,',by engrossing the flower of 
the youth of the country, suspended the natural production of the 
species,—and to the general relaxation of morals, as evidenced by the 
number of natural children, who in the year 1624 alone amounted, 
taking the whole of France, to 71,174 in 984,152’births; and in 
Paris separately in tlie year 1826 to 10,502 in 29,97(Airths. 

The increase of population in France, therefore, has only been 
6,536 in the million of inljabitants ; while the augmentation in Eng¬ 
land is 16,667 in the million. In Prussia the increase is 27,027 in 
the million ; in the Netherlands 12,372 ; in the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies 11,111; in Russia 10,527, and in Austria 10,114. Supposing 
the annual increase of population to continued in the same proportion 
in the respective countries just named, the estimate would stand 
thus:— 

The population of, 

Prussia would be doubled in 26 years. , 

Cireat Britain . . 42 

The Netherlands . . ■'>6 

The Two Sicdies . . 6.1 

Russia ... 66 

Austiia . . . .69 

France . . . * 105 

And thus France, says M. Dupin, would descend by degrees in the 
scale of nations below all the other countries, and would continue to 
nourish only 5,688 inhabitants in every square mjriametre or 38-^ 
miles English, while in the same space, Great Britain, with a climate 
less genial,‘and a soil less fertile, would nourish BjlG*?. But this result 
is inconsistent with the progress which mantifactures, commerce, arts 
and sciences have made in France since the overthrow of the empire. 

•Id the interval between 1803 and 1815 twelve campRigPR had de¬ 
prived France of upwards of a million of mqp; and consumed 
more than 6,000,000,000 »of /rancs, or 240,000,0002. sterling. 
Two invasions by her enemies hdfl taken from her all her recent con¬ 
quests, and destroyed or consumed on her very territory to the amount 
of 1.500,000,000 francs of her actual subs^tapcj^ or prqduce in houses, 
manufactures,instruments, animals indispensable to agriculture, ma¬ 
nufactures, or commerce, between 1815 and 1818, 200,000 fiireign 
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soldiers had remained encamped on her soil, and 1500,000,000 of 
francs of indemnity had bd||||paid to her conquerors.' Thus in twelve 
years 9,000,000^000 of fn^s (300,000,000/. sterling) were drawn 
from the productive industry of France, and lost for ever. 

In less than nine years, that is to say, from 1818, thes^ injuries, 
great and profound as they were, have been recovered from. The 
population qf France has increased since the peace 2,500,000 souls. 
The houses and farm buildings demolished by the enemy dmve been 
rebuilt; the contributions have been paid ; the live stock of tlie 
countries shows an augmentation of 5,000,000 head of sheep, andf 
of 400,000 horses, since the period of the invasion. A year of scarcity 
had occurred immediately after the return of the Bourbons, but in tlie 
following year France,recovered from the effects of this calamity, and 
her losses were repaired. 

The products of the soil of France in 1812, may be thus stated r*' 


Wheat .. 51.500,200 hectolitres f 

.. 30,290,161 

Maise. 6,302,316 

Buckwheat . . ‘ . . . . 8,409,473 

Barley .gt. 12,576,603 

Oats..32,066,587 

Potatoes.19,800,741 

Wine. 35,000,000 


In the last Meen years the produce of agriculture in France has 
increased more than a tenth, and its total annual amount may be stated 
at 5,313,000,000 francs, made tip us follows: 


Wheat, annual produce valued in francs #. . 927,000,000 

Rye. 363,482,000 

Maise. 75,628,000 

Buckwheat. 50,457,000 

Bailey. 125,766,000 

Pulse..12,375 000 

Potatoes ‘. 09,402,000 

Oats. 288,600,000 

Millet, and other small grain .... 6.619,000 

Vines. 718,942,000 

Hemp.30,942,000 

'•Flax . . . . '. 19 , 000,000 

Oil. 70,000,000 

Tobacco. 7 , 000,000 

Hops. 17,000,000 

Wood. 141,440,000 

Chestnut plantations . . • . • • • 8,120,000 

Orchards . . . . I . . . 21,540,000 

Field fruit*trees *. 64,620,000 

Gardens. 169,800,000 

Fodder. 350,000,000 


Manoiactures, however, have in France made much greater progress 
thmi agriculture. Thq foreign occupation had subjected them to 
Homense losses, especially in the nqrthtm and western departments, 
where establishments wbii^ ^ploy^ several hundreds of hands had 

* M.' le Comte Chaptal on * French Industry.’ 
t f The beetolitre is equal to 2.84 Winchester bushels, or id viine (o 26^ gallons, 
imperial measure. 
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been completely destroyed. These losses^ave not only been r^ipaired, 
but have been succeeded by an opulence nviously unknown. 

In 1812, the manufactories of France worked 35,000,006 of killo- 
prams* of French w^ol: they now use 42,000,000, besides 8,000,000 
of fbreig^n wool. In 1812, the quantity of cotton spun in France was 
only 10,362,000 killograms : in 1825, the quantity spun was 28,000,000. 
The manufacture of silk, also, has increased considerably, and the 
populaticrf of Lyons (an infallible sign of the prosperity of this branch 
pf industry) has increased 50,000, 

Thus the progress of manufacturing has in France surpassed that 
of agricultural industry ; this, again, has been exceeded by that of 
industry employed in the working of minerals. 

In 1814, the manufacture of iron in France amounted to 100,000,000 
killograms ; in 1825, it reached 160,000,000 of killograms. In 1814, 
tliere were extracted from the mines of Prance 1,000,000,000 killo¬ 
grams of coal (houille) ; in 1825, the produce was upwards of 
1,500,000,000, an increase of one half. 

The produce of French industry is now^estimated at 1,770,000,000 
francs, composed of the following branches, at a calttalion in round 
numbers; 


Thrown silk, silk stuffs, gauzes, crapes . 

Cloths and woollen stufft .... 

Linen cloth of hemp and flax, and thread lace 
Statioiieiy ....... 

Cotton . . • . * . . 

Lace 

Metallic substances, iron, brass, steel, copper, lead 
t^'oal, and other produce of mines and quarries 
Watch and clock making .... 
Goldsmith's woik and jewellery . 

Glass, plate glass, china, pottery, brick-making 
Lime and plaster ..... 
Salts and acids ...... 

Soap manufacture. 

Sugar refinery ...... 

Fell'inaking ...... 

Tanneries^ leather-dressing .... 

Dye and varnish 

Perfumery. 

Bookselling, printing, &c. 

Beer. 

Cider and perry . 

Brandy . . . . ^ . 

Upholstery, musical inslruments . . . ^ 


150,000,000 

240,000,000 

200,000,000 

25,000,000 

200,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

116,000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

80,000,000 

80,000,000 

15,000,000 

30,1)00,000 

30,000,000 

15,000,000 

30,000,000 

160,000,000- 

50,000,000 

15,000,000 

30,000,000 

60,000,000 

50,000,000 

75,000,000 

60,000,000 


1,770,000,000 

To this abridged statement of the progress of French industry it 
should be added, that the interior trade of the kingdom has increased 
one-half since 1818; that the Ityid-curriage of goods has doubled; 
that water-carriage has almost trebled; that the stamps, which are a 
kind of barometer of the amouRt of commercial transactions, havo 
experienced an increase of 24 per cent.; that the tenth exacted by the 
government from the produce of the, municipal duties, which is a cji- 


* The killogram is >equal to lbs. English avoirdupois. 
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teHbtt of the consumption ^ the principal towns, has augmented a 
fourth; that the produce of %e customs has increasfed a fifth; that of 
the ports a sixth; and that ih 1826, the Revenue the state exceeded 
the expenditure by aboUt 2,000,000 of frahcs. Yet, on a comparison 
of this progressive improvement of French industry viiith that of 
Great utitaih, the advantage is still found to be on the side of the 
latter. * I, 

The entire produce of British agricultureJ valued according to 
French prices, exceeds the entire produce of French agriculture by- 
947,000,000 of francs, that is to say, nearly a sixth part; and this 
notwithstanding the difference of a half in favour of France in respect 
to extent of territory. Again, the produce of British manufactures 
exceeds that of the French manufactures 1,500,000,000 of francs, that 
is to say, nearly one-half. 

j In 1810, Great Britain paid 6,000,000^. sterling to the foreigner for 
I her supply of grain ; in 1814 she paid no more than 2,000,000/.; and 
in 1827 the produce of her own territory was nearly sufficient for her 
consumption, notwithstanding a considerable increase in her population. 

In 1814, theMPritish manufactures worked up 60,060,239 lbs. of 
cotton, 15,490,To4 lbs. of wool, and 2,280,223 lbs. of silk ; and 
there was not exported more than to the value of 24,300,000/. sterling 
(official value) of the merchandise so manufactured. In 1825, Great 
Britain consumed in manufactures 215,000,000 lbs. of cotton, 
38,700,000 lbs. of wool, and 4,200,000 lbs. of silk, and exported to 
the value of 38,300,000/. sterling of her manufactured articles. 

According to the calculations of M. Heron de Villefosse, in the 
beginning of the year 1826 there were in activity in France 379 fur¬ 
naces, yielding 1,614,402 metrical quintals of smelted metal; of these 
375 were heated by charcoal, and 4 by coke. There were, besides, in 
a state of construction, or already constructed, 28 new furnaces, of 
which 15 were destined for the use of coke, and 12 for that of charcoal. 

In 1788 thefe existed in England 26 furnaces heated by wood, and 
60 heated by coke; which together produced annually 70,000 tons 
of sme|ted iron. In 1806 there were reckoned 237 coke furnaces 
and 2 ^arcoal furnaces. Of ttiis number 161 were in operation, and 
yielded 245,000 tons of iron. In 1826, however, the number of 
furnaces in Great Britain was 305, all served by coke. Of these 280 
were in activity, each producing at the rate of 50 tons a week, and the 
whole giving the enormous annual ' aggregate of 7,395,000 metrical 
quintals; a manufacture exceeding ibur times that of the French 
furnaces, and which exhibits the immense advantage still possessed by 
this country over France in this important branch of public wealth. 

These data show the immense difference existing between the in¬ 
dustry, agricultural and manufacturing, of Great Britain, and that of 
France; and what imndl^nse strides the latter country has still to make, 
b^t'e she can hope to rival the grossest‘manufacturing and commer- 
ciisd ootl&try of the world. 

We have proved by the most incontrovertible of all tests, that of 
figdres, the superiority of Great Britain in agriculture and manufac 
tures.; we now proce^ to produce evidence that this superiority is in 
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perfect correspondence with the more considerable aoiouilt of fbrce» 
animate and inanimate, which she has set to work. 

According to the calculations of M. Dupin the 3l,8dOiOOO inhabit¬ 
ants which now corAtitute the population of France, are wpltralettt to 
a power of 12,609,057 individuals of the male sex, at the age of full 
vigour.* It is a position generally admitted in France, that tWo-thirds 
of the population are employed in agriculture; and that a third oiity 
is occupiAd in manufacturing and commercial pursuits. Hence It 
results that France possesses 

A humao agricultural power equivalent to that of ' 8^406,033 labouring tnen. 

And a power of industry, manufacturing andl 4 203 019 
commercial, equal to . . . . J ’ ’ ^ 

Total 12j609,057 

Were it not that the industry of man had found the means of call¬ 
ing extraneous force to its aid, its means would be confined to the 
amount of power above enumerated; but man employs other forces 
than his own in agricultural labours, and principally that of the horse, 
of the ass, of the mule, the ox, and th» cow,t and with the help of 
these, the animate agricultural force of France ha^lincreased to the 
following sum:— i 

Human race . . . 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,40B,037 elTeclive labourers. 
Horses .... 1,600,000 11,200,000 

Oxen and cows . . 6,973,000 17,432,000 

Asses. 240,000 . 240,000 

Total 37#78,537 

On making similar calculations of the agricultural force of .Great 
Britain, and stating at 15,000,000, the number of inhabitants of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, of whom a third only are employed in agriculture, 
and the other two-thirds in commerce and manufactures, we shall 
have, • 

Agricultural force . . . 2,132,446 effective working men. 

Artisans of all professions . . 4,264,893 

Total 6.397,339 « 

If we proceed in the same ifray with regard to Great Britain, as we 
have done with respect to France, and make a comparative calculation 
of the power in men, and the power iti other animals, engaged in 
agriculture, we shall find, 

* Humaa race. . . 5,000,000 equivalent to ^,132,446 effective labourers. 
Horses of full growth 1,250,000 8,750,00(f 

Oxen, cows, &c. . . 5,500,000 13,750,000 


Total 24,632,446 
Ireland ; approximating estimate 7,455,791 

^otal for the United Kingdom 32,086,147 

* M. Dupin calculates the power of women applied to the arts, as equal to the half of 
that of the population of the other sex. 

t The average power of the home is caleulated at that of seven men; that of the ox 
at four. 
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Taking the proportion of this tdtal forc^ of 24r632,446 to (ke huinan 
force appUcable to agricuUun^, we find it to be as 12. Whence it appears 
that the agriculturists of England and Scotland have discovered the 
means of creating a force, twelve times the amouiH of their personal 
corporal force, by the use they make of domestic animals; while the 
additional force obtained through similar means by the French agri¬ 
culturists, does nqt amount to five times their own. It is calculated 
that in France there are 46,000,000 hectares of land niade(< to yield 
produce; so that there'.is an animate power equal to that of 810 
labourers, for the cultivation of ever) thousand hectares. The total 
number of hectares of productive land in Great Britain is 21,643,000; 
bo that there is an animate power equal to that of 1138 working men 
for every thousand hectares. Thus then the produce of the land, in 
the respective countries, is in proportion to the power emplo)ed 
respectively in its cultivation. The case is the same in regard to 
manufactures. 

The human force in France employed in commercial and manufac¬ 
turing industry, is equivalent, according to the calculations already 
stated, to 4,203,019 efiectivd* working men ; to this power must be 
added that supplied by the use of horses, the number of whicli is com¬ 
puted at 300,000 employed in tran‘-port, for the saddle, in draught, &c. 
whereby the animate force of France is raised to 6,303,019 power of 
men. 

The human force of Great Britain employed in commerce and 
manufactures, is equivalent to 4,264,893 effective men ; to this power 
then must also be added the power of 250,000 animals, employed in 
divers works of industry. These will raise the animate force of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland to 6,014,893; to which there must be superadded 
the approximating value of 1,260,604 eflectivc men for Ireland; so 
that the commercial and manufacturing animate power of the United 
Kingdom, must be-computed at 7,275,497 labouring men. 

To these animate powers should be joined also, in the case of both 
the countries, the inanimate powers, or the force supplied by water, 
wind, and steam; and the whole productive and commercial mauu- 
facturingtpow'er of England and France will be ascertained. 

The total number of mills in France has been computed by the 
French authors on statistics at 76,000, of which about 10,000 may be 
set down as windmills; the total force of hydraulic machines enqdoyed 
for forges, furnaces, and machinery of every kind, is equal l,o the third 
part of that of the 10,000 windmills ; the wind as employed iu iiav^ 
gation, is equivalent to the^jiower of 3,000,000 of men; and lastly, the 
steam-engines in operation in France, exceed the power of 60,000 
dynames,* equivalent to the power of 480,000 working men turning a 
winch. 

It has been calonlated also, by the same writers, that besides wind¬ 
mills, hydraulic machines* &c. Great Britaiq possessfs in steam-engines 
alone, a moving power of at least 800,000 dyuames, the eflect of 
which Is equal to the power of 6,4O0,OOO men employed at the wind- 

* A iyname is equal u* a thousand killograms raised to the height of 1090 metres, 
ei^ht men employed at a winch can in one day raise a thousontl killogiWDS to the 
hmght of a thouBsad metres, or in other words, can produce a dynamo of labour. 
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1«S8< The commercial and'manufacturing power of l^Vance is, there¬ 
fore, ip proportion to that of Great Britain, as follows*; 

France. Great iSriHtrn. 

Animate force «... . 6,303,019 men power. 7,276^497 laen power. 
Mills and Hydraulic engines. 1,500,000 1,200^000. 

Windmills ...... 253.333 240,(»00 

Wind and navigation . . .3,000,000 12,000,000 

Steam-engines .... 480,000 6,400,003 


«> 

3 C 

I A'f 

C O. 


Total force 11,536,352 


27,115,497 
Ireland 1,002,667 


Total 28,118,164 

Thus, the total of the inanimate force applied to the arts of all de¬ 
scriptions in France, scarcely exceeds the fourth of the same power 
applied to the same purposes in Great Britain, and the whole animate 
and inanimate power of Great Britain, applied to manufactures and 
commerce, is nearly treble the amount of that so applied in France. 
So that in like manner, as we remarked it to be the case with regard 
to the agricultural power, the manufactuging and commercial power of 
the two countries likewise bears a corresponding proportion to the 
total of the given produce of the manufacturing arts, and their value 
in commerce. 

’It has appeared that*the entire produce of English agriculture 
exceeded the value of the entire produce of French agriculture, to the 
amount of 947,000,000 of francs. If we follow up the comparisqn, 
we shall find that the net produce, or actual profit derived from in¬ 
dustry applied to agriculture in England, is nearly one half of the 
rough produce; while in France, according to the estimate of M. 
Chaptal, as corrected by M. Dupiu, the net produce from agricultural 
industry is 150,000,000 of francs below the third part of the rough 
produce of the land. Whence it follows that the nrofit on English 
agriculture is nearly 50 per cent, on the value of tne entire produce, 
while French agriculture does not draw above 30 per cent profit. 
Supposing, therefore, the Agrarian law to exist in each of the two 
countries, every individual of the agricultural class iu France would 
receive 222 francs 83 cents a year oif the rough produce; while every 
individual of the same class in England would receive 894 francs; a 
sum enormous in compari.son, and which still presents a prodigious 
difference, even when the higher rate of taxes, and the greater price of 
seeds and of labour in our own country, are taken into consideration. 

“ The causes of this immense superioritjfc in EngjUsh agriculture,” 
says a French writer, (M. Moreau de Jon ne.s) “are the drainages, 
the irrigations, the improvement of the soil by manure, the breeding 
of animals, the extent of artificial pasturage, the practice of preserving* 
the hay in ricks, the more scientific application of instruments of 
husbandry, the much more extended use and the Air more perfect 
construction of machinery «nd farming buildings, apd lastly, the ad¬ 
vantages arising from enclosures, fences, and numberless details 
which belong to a slate of industry brought to perfection, and which 
arise from the aid afforded by the use of a vast capital.” 

Compared with^the number of canals in the British isles, those, of 
France sink into insignificance. Wfcul^i ,iu fact Great Britain reckons 
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103« puttlnfjr out of the account such as are not more than five miles 
in extent, France has scarcely 26» of which 30 are inconsiderable. 
The whole length of the canals in the three kingdoms is 3588 miles ; 
the total extent of those of France is 638 miles. *Thus, in Slngland 
the part of the country enjoying the advantage of canals is more 
than half the whole territory; while in Flb.nce, the districts through 
which canals run, do not constitute a fifth of the territory. In those 
parts in which these canals exist, taking for each district an equ{4 stretch 
of country, the quantity of canals is four times less in France than in 
England. So that comparing the whole of France with the whole of 
England, the former does not possess proportionably, to the extent of 
the two countries, a twentieth part of the canals which afford water- 
carriage to the latter. • 

The improvement of the general system of interior navigation in 
France offers one of the surest means of bettering her agricultural 
and commercial industry. To the six grand canals which already run 
through the country, namely that of Briare, finished in 1642 ; that of 
Languedoc, in 1680; those, of Orleans and Loing, in 1753 ; the 
Canal du centre en 1791, and that of St. Quentin, in 1810 ; there 
might easily be added a greater number, which might effect the com¬ 
munication either of one with the other, or with French Flanders, the 
basins of the Loire, the Seine, and the Somnfie; and others might be 
added, which, with the aid of the basins of the Moselle, the Meuse, and 
the, Rhine, of the Rhone, and of the Garonne, might communicate 
with Germany, Italy, and ^pain. 

At the same time that new canals are dug, the reparation of the 
great roads of France is indispensable. These, in their present state, 
ploughed up by watercourses, furrowed by wheel-ruts, are the subject 
of the complaints of travellers, and a most serious detriment to com¬ 
merce and agriculture. “ It is disgraceful,” says M. Bayet, in his 
considerations on the public roads of France, “ it is disgraceful to 
France that a road like that from Paris to the Havre, which conducts 
from the capital to its own maritime port, should be for two-thirds of 
its exten^ in such a state of neglect and decay as to threaten to become 
soon impassable. The same is the case with the road from Lyons to 
Marseilles, from Orleans to Tours, and of a hundred other of the one 
hundred and ninety-one principal roads which traverse France to an 
extent of 33,077 kilometres. The carriages for the transport of goods, 
and the diligences, are under the necessity of doubling, of trebling, 
of even quadrupling their«;number of cattle over these ruined parts of 
the roads, on which, nevertheless, considerable sums are yearly ex¬ 
pended, but which, from being still insufficient for the purpose re¬ 
quired, are laid out at a pure loss.” 

The roads of England are the marvel of the world. The improve- 
monts which hJle been effected during a century would be almost 
miraculous, did we not consider that th^y hAd been produced by the spi¬ 
rit and intelligence of the people, and were in no degree dependant upon 
the afiathy or caprice of the ruling power. The description which has 
just been given of the roads of France would apply to those of England 
of a century ago. The first turnpike road was estal^lished by an act of 
tlie dd ChariicsIL Tha mob pulled dowA the gates;— mtd the new 
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pHdciple was supported at the point of the bayoti&t. But long after 
that period travelling was difficult arid dangehsus. In Decetnber, 1703, 
Charles III. King^df Spain, slept at Petworth ott his Way from Ports¬ 
mouth to Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark went to meet him 
there by desire of the Qii^. In the relation of the journey given by 
one of the Prince’s atten<!imts, he states, “ Wri set out at six in the 
mominff, by torchlight, to go to Petworth, and did not get out of the 
coache *(save only when we were overturned or stuck fast in the mire) 
till we arrived at our journey’s end. ’Twas ahard service for the PHhce 
to sit fourteen hours in the coach that day without eating any thing, 
and passing through the worst ways I ever saw in my life. We were 
thrown but once indeed in going, but our coach, which was the leading 
one, and his Highness’s body coach, would have suffered very much, 
if the nimble boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or .'tup- 
ported it with their shoulders, from Godaiming almost to Petworth, 
and the nearer we approached the Duke’s house the more inaccessible 
it seemed to be. The last nine miles of the way cost us six hours’ 
time to conquer them ; and indeed we had never done it, if our good 
master had not several times lent us a pair of horses out of his own 
coach, whereby we were enabled to trace out the way for him.” After¬ 
wards, writing of his departure on the following day from Petworth to 
Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he says, “ I saw him (the Prince) 
no more, till I found him at supper at Windsor; for there we were 
overturned (as we had been once before the same morning), and broke 
our coach; my Lord Delawarre had the sqjne fate, and so had Several 
others.”—VidC Annals of Queen Anne, vol. ii. Appendix, No. 3. 

In the time of Charles (surnamed the Proud) Duke of Somerset, 
who died in 1748, the roads in Sussex were in so bad a state, that, in 
order to arrive at Guildford from Petworth, travellers were obliged to 
make from the nearest point of the great road leading from Portsmouth 
to London. This was a work of so much difficulty, as to occupy the 
whole day, and the Duke had a house at Guildford which was re¬ 
gularly used as a resting-place for the night by any of his family 
travelling to London. A manuscript letter from a servant of the Duke, 
dated from London, and addressed *to another at Petworth, acquaints 
the latter that his Grace intended to go from London thither on a 
certain day, and directs that “ the keepers and persons who knew the 
holes and the sloughs must come to meet His Grace with lanthorns 
and long poles to help him on his way.” 

The late Marquis of Buckingham built ^n inn at Missenden, about 
forty miles from London, as the state of the roads compelled him to 
sleep there on the way to Stow ; a journey which is at present performed 
between breakfast and dinner. 

M. Dupin has told us, in his ‘ Commercial Power of Great 
Britain,’ how the roads of France are managed be continued in 
their present horrible sttte, ^n spite of the intercoar.se with this 
country: 

“ In France, even the care of a by-path is scarcely ever intrusted to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Before a basket-full of stones 
can be laid down on the most obscure departmisntal road, it is indis- 
printid)ly necessary that the cost of these materials should form an 
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item, .first: in the arrondissement budg^et, then in the departmental 
budget, and afterwards be submitted to the grand council of roads and 
bridges in an office at Paris, at the distance of two hundred leagues 
from the spot where the work is to be executed, ^he paltry charge 
in question having passed through all the delays of profound investi¬ 
gation, the desired permission is granted ;l|^rovided; however, that not 
the slightest neglect of form should render it necessary to undertake, 
for a second time, the task of exploring the immense labyrintK' by an 
inverse course. The accounts, after passing through an almost end¬ 
less series of progressive operations, retrograde with official delay to 
their first source! An engineer is then permitted to execute at his 
leisure the trifling repair of the road which has occasioned this long 
and appalling train of oi?icial formalities, ascending and descending.** 
With regard to the comparative foreign commerce of France and 
Great Britain, the best calculations appear to show that in this depart¬ 
ment of national prosperity we even exceed our neighbours in a larger 
proportion than in agriculture and manufactures. The notions of 
some of the French writers pn this point are a little hyperbolical. 
M.Moreau de Jonnfis says, “In 1824 there entered the port ofLondoji, 
without enumerating the thousand voyages of steam vessels, 23,618 
vessels, of which the total freight amounted to 3,170,000 tons. If 
the merchandise they imported had been hedped together,” says M. 
J onnes, “ it would have formed a mountain of more than four leagues 
in diameter, and as high as Mont Blanc, the peak of Tenerifle, and 
Chimborazo, on the top of each other. If the 3,471,236 tons of 
merchandise carried by th*e 26,9,46 vessels, which, acenrding to the 
speech of Mr. Huskisson, delivered in the House of Commons, on the 
12 th of May, 1826, were in 1825 engaged in the commcice of London, 
were ranged in one line, that line would extend to a length of 2,200 
leagues, or more than the diameter of our globe, and it would require 
220 days’journey, eh ten leagues a day, to go from one extremity to 
the other. The commerce of France in the same year employed 
scarcely two-fifths of this number of vessels.” These notions are 
unquestionably extravagant; but the commerce of London and of 
Liverpool \nay well excite unbounded wonder. 

According to M. Dupin, and we believe the assertion to some ex¬ 
tent, the general population of England has not profiled in an equal 
degree with that of France, from this increase in agricultural, com- 
i mercial, and manufacturing industry. The distribution of property 
amongst us is certainly le^s equal; and the extremes of milimited 
wealth and ab.soIut% indigence, are too marked not to be deprecated 
by every well-wisher of his country. Our debt, too, is iu a state that 
will hear no comparison with that of France. But, tliank God, we 
have not paid the price which Frauce has paid for these advantages ; 
and it remains fA the steady good sense of the people to realuse, 
gradually but sur^y, all the blessings of w^hich this great nation is 
susceptible, without a convulsion whicli would render every bliessing 
of doubriul value. / , 

We prasent to our readers some curious calculations in M. Dupi^’s 
y/ork, which go to prove that the consumption oi^^food amongst fbe 
English people has not increased in the proportion of the increase of 
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population. ■ We do not quite rely on the correctness of these do¬ 
cuments ; nor upon the inferences which are drawn fropa them. 

The consumption of provision, M. Pupin says, by the people of 
Great Britain, hatfremained nearly stationary, although the increase 
in the population sirice the year 1790 has been from 80 to 40 per 
cent. In 1800, for instatife, the consumption of the three kingdoms 
was 20,358,703 lbs. of tea, and in 1803, 23,810,967 lbs. In 1801, the 
importation of sugar amounted to 2,773,797 cwt, and that of coffee to 
122,573 cwt.; and in 1823 there were imported of the former article 
2,807,706 cwt., and of the latter 130,683 owt. In 1801, the con¬ 
sumption of wine was 8,788,246 gallons, and in 1822 only 5,988,643 
gallons. The consumption of tobacco alone seems to have adequately 
increased; in 1801 it amounted to 12,121,278 lbs., and in 1825 the 
quantity consumed was 14,510,551 lbs. Lastly, from 1821 to 1825 
there were annually sold in SmithfielJ market only about 36,000 
head of horned cattle and 52,000 sheep—less in proportion to the 
population of London, than in the four years which elapsed between 
1798 and 1802. 

France has no poor-rates, and it wbuld be difficult, therefore, to 
draw any thing approaching to an exact parallel between the number 
of poor in that country, and the amount of paupers in England. But 
the number, whatever it be, is certainly less than it was before the 
revolution, a period in which the property in land was more concen¬ 
trated ; and still more certainly may it be affirmed, that the paupers 
of France do not comprise, as with bs, 40 per cent of the population. 

The poor-rates for England and the prinaipality of Wales, at the end 
of the last century, were no more th^ about two millions sterling. In 
1812, 971,913 families, forming three-sevenths of the population, were 
maintained at the parish expense, and were paid an annual sum of 
6,656,103/. sterling, equivalent to U061,438 quarters of wheat. In 
1824, in short, 1,500,000 families were in a state of pauperism, and the 
poor-rates were equivalent to 1,860,000 quarters of wheat. We have 
reason to hope that a considerable reduction has taken place; but tlii.s 
is one of our great blots. 

On making the same inquiries with respect to the numbewof crimes 
committed in England and Wales since the peace, the results will be 
nearly similar. 

The number of persons who received judgment in the Assize and Ses¬ 
sional Courts of England and Wales in 1811, the population amounting 
then to 10,150,665, was 3,153, of whom 404 were condemned to death. 
In 1821, the population being then 11,97^,955 so«ls, the number of 
convicted amounted to 8,788, of whom 1,134 were capitally condemned. 
In 1826, the population amounting to about 13,000,000, the condem¬ 
nations were 11,093, of which 1,200 were capital. This statement 
shows an increase 6f more than three-fifth^ betw^ 1811 and 1825, 
and an augmentation of ngarly one-third between iSal and 1826. In 
1811, the condemnations we* in the proportion of 315 to every mil¬ 
lion of inhabitants; in 1821, they amounted to 732 in the million; 
in 1826, they presented the number, constantly incjreasing, of 853 indi¬ 
viduals condemned out of every million of inhabitants. 

Th^ reasons for the real and appRrent increase of crime in England, 
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have been ably pointed out in a Ifcte Report of the House of Cam- 
mom. The following^ Extracts will be interesting. 

“ \’our Committee have much satisfaction in stating their confirmed opinion 
that great part of the increase in the number of criminal commitments arises 
from other causes thftn the increase of crime. Offences which were formerly 
either passed over entirely, or were visited with a summary chastisement on 
the spot, are now made occasions of commitment to gaol and regular trial. 
Mr. Dealtry, a magistrate for the West Riding of the county of says, 
‘ I think one reason we may give for the increase of crime, or the greater 
exhibition of it to public view, is the seizure and delivery to the police of all 
those who commit offeiacels, that are styled offences at all. I remember in 
former days, persons were taken and pumped upon, or something of that 
sort; but now they are handed over to the police and tried on it.’ Sir 
Thomas Baring and other witnesses give a similar testimony. The Malicious 
Trespass Act, the act for paying prosecutors their expenses in cases of mis¬ 
demeanor, and other acts nut necessary to mention, have tended to fill the 
prisons without any positive increase of crime. The magistrates likewise 
are more ready to commit than they used to be; and the fees paid to their 
clerks are a temptation to bring before them every case of petty offence 
arising out of village squabbles or trifling disorders. There appears no good 
reason why a regular schedule should not be made of the fees to be paid to 
the clerks of magistrates. Uniformity on this subject is most desirable, even 
were there no existing abuses, which the Committee have reason to fear is 
much to be ^prehended. 

“ Another conclusion to which the Committee nave come is likewise con¬ 
solatory. It appears evident that the number of atrocious offences has not 
increased in proportion to the inergase of population, and that with the 
advancement of civilization the darker crimes become less frequent. The 
number of persons convicte<f-of mu|-der from the years 182^ to 1827 inclu¬ 
sive, adding thereto those convicted of shooting at, stabbing, and administer¬ 
ing poison with intent to murder, were respectively, 35, 57, 26, 38, 29, 27, 
47. The number charged with murder, shooting at, stabbing, and admi¬ 
nistering poison with intent to musdgr. were from 1821 to 1827, 232, 241, 239, 
253, 273, 245, 288. ^Tlie whole number of persons tried for offences against 
the person, in !827, including robbery of the person, which ought not pro¬ 
perly to be included, were under 1,000. 

“ Thus it appears, that although the number of offences in the mass of 
our dense population is very considerable, yet when the subject comes to be 
examined,«3ecurity of life and limb was never greater. Properly, it is true, 
is not equally safe; but even here there are not any large proportion of 
offences which reach to the rum of the person agains twhom the offence 
is committed, or to subject property in general to any very serious risks. 

“ The most usual, numerous, and troublesome crimes consist of stealing 
from the house or the person, goods which are easily transported, and ipay 
be quickly converted into mogey. 

“ This view of the'subject is important fortwo reasons: the one, as it tends 
to show that with some remarkable exceptions the state of society is not one 
of great depravity; the other, that it gives to the operations of Government 
a body which may be acted upon by law. Gangs of pickpockets, pilferers, 
and even housebreakers, may be, to a great degree, cdbtrolied and restrained 
by means of preventive polibe and exempl^ punishment ; their crimes are 
not the impxdse of blind passion which ya satisfied to satiate itself and to 
suffer for the enjoyment, but the result of a calculation of unprincipled men, 
on a codl view of their interests. If you can make the hazard greater than 
the probable gain, you may rest sure you will diminish the crime. 

** On the other hand it must be confessed, that of late years the art of crime, 
IfU woyhe iO has increased Caster than the art detection. .The 
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improvetnent of communication, the employiment of j^ng thieves by the 
elder and more practisecj, the .crowded state qf our apd other causes, 

have tended in many parts of the country to paake thp piund®^Pf® of property 
a species of organized society, having their division qf labouTu their regul^ 
leaders, and premedift.ted means of escape. At the same time, id the agri¬ 
cultural counties, the business of detection is often left to a village'constable, 
who is perfectly unfit to deal with any but village crimes. In many of our 
large towns, likewise, police has not been improved in most instances with 
the incr^se of population, and in some instances this defect appe^tp 
arise from worse than negligence.” 

The comparative account of crime ip England and France are thua 
stated, in the same Report:— 

“ Your Committee have examined with attention an account of the state 
of Criminal Justice in France for the year 1812, presented to his Majesty 
Charles the Tenth by his Keeper of the Seals. Some of the results stated 
in that account may be compared with those contained in the summary 
statement for the gaols of England and Wales in the same year. 


In France, the total number of Accused were 

* • 

6,988 

Acquitted . 

2,640 


Convicted . 

4,348 




6,988 

In England, Committed for trial 

• « 

16,147 

Acquitted.. 

3,266* 


Not prosecuted, or no bills found . 

1,786 



5,052 


Convicted , , • »• 

11,095 




16,147. 

Of 4,348 convicted in France were condemned to 

death 

. ISO 

In England, of 11,095 .... 

• • 

1,200 


“ Of those condemned to death in France, it would appear that the greater 
part were executed; in England, of 1,20d only 57 were executed. 

“ Of the crimes for which punishment of death was*inflicted, we find in 
the French statement—murder, 11 ; attempt to murder, 88 ; parricide, 4 ; 
infanticide, 6 ; poisoning, 1J ; false money, 9 ; robbery on a pulfiic road, 1 ; 
other robberies, 2; arson of house.s, 17; arson of other descriptions, 1. 
The English statement, besides the crijnes contained above, contain, bur¬ 
glary, 10; forgery, 1; horse-stealing, 7 ; larceny in a dwelling-house to the 
value of 40«., 5 ; rape, 2; sheep-stealing, 3. In France it appears to be the 
practice to condemn in the first instance to the punishment intended to be 
inflicted, For instance, in France, robbery on the highway gives condemned 
to death, 1 ; hard labour for life, 30 ; for a term, 8; solitary confinement, 
5 ; correctional punishments, 22. The English gives robbery on person, on 
tl» highway and other places, sentenced to death, 144 ; ^executed, 15. 

“ Of secondary punishments, France gives, hard labour for life, 281; for a 
term, 1,139; solitary confinement, 1,228; au carcan, 5; banishment, 1; 
degradation from civil rights, 1 ; correctional punishments, 1,478. In Eng¬ 
land we have transportation for life, 133; for 14 years, 185 ; 7 years, 1,945 ; 
imprisonment 5 years, none ; 3 years, 11 ; 2 years and above 1 year, 297; 
1 year, 1,201 j 6 months and«under, 5,813 ; whipping and fine, 310. 

“With respect to terms of impitsonment, we. find in the French statement, 


For 20 years ........ 48 

15.59 

10.175 

d«*** .«*»* 
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From 1 to 5 years . • . . . , 512 

6 months to 1 year..68 

Less than 6 months., . 104 

«In France the number of accused*were in the prc^rtion of 1 in 4,195 of 
the population; of the accused tried, 1 in 4,557. In hUigland, the proportion 
would be cjeatly superior. But it is difficult to draw any parallel m this 
respect. The offences tried before the correctional tribunals in .France, are 
of a graver character than those which are punished in this countiy out of 
the Courts of Assize and Quarter Session. For instance, in Praffce, under 
the head of crimes punished by the correctional tribunals, there appear 
under the title 10,796, of whom 4,364 were condemned to imprisonment 
for a year or more. 

"Distinguishingcrimes against the person, and those against property, the 
number under the former head are in France, of accused, 1,907 ; under the 
latter, 6,988; leaving out Corsica, the former number would be 1,821, the 
latter 6,939. In England, including the same class of crimes, the numbers 
are, 

Against the person.531 

Against property.15,616 

But adding to the 6,939,10,796, the numbers would be 

for France, against the ferson . . . . 1,821 

Property .... 17,735 

England .. 531 ^ 

.15,616 

** Being itfPrance, in the proportion of more tlfan 1 tolO, while in England 
it is little more than 1 to 30. Without pretending to any great exactness on 
this subject, it ma^ be inferred that the whole quantity of crime is greater in 
proportion to the population in England than in France; but that ot offences 
against the person there arts more, both in proportion to the whole number 
ot offences, and to the population, in France than in England. The general 
conclusion from this and other facts seems to be, that crowded towns and 
flourishing manufactures tend to increase depredations on property, and to 
diminish acts of violence airainst the person. 

“ Passing to the tribunals of correctional police, under the head of Chasse 
et Port d'Armes, there appear 6,578 prevenus, of whom 5,047 were con¬ 
demned, but 5,020 only to a fine. Under that’of delits ruraux, the number 
prevenus are 5,109 ; of 3,659 are condemned 2,929 to fine. 

It aj^ears that the number ot these judgments given m 1'26 exceeds those 
of 1825 by 8,260, and that of these^,049 were dmils forestiers. No reason 
is given for this augmentation. 

We mn^t reserve any general considerations arising out of this mass 
of important facts, for a future occasion. 
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THE ENGLISH ALMANACS. 

• 

The history of almatiacs in this country forms one Oif the most curious 
chapters in the records of literature. For a century and a half, the two 
Universities and the Stationers’ Company held the monopoly of tlietn, 
by lettersapatcnt of James I. During^ this period, according^ to the 
condition of the patent, almanacs received the imprimatur of ^the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London; and yet it 
would be difficult to find, in so small a compass, an equal quantity of 
ignorance, proflig;acy, and imposture, as was condensed into these pub¬ 
lications. By the persevering exertions of on| individual the mono¬ 
poly was overthrown, about 1779 ; —and the parties clainr ng the 
patent-right, then applied to parliament for an act to confirm it. 
I'hat bill was introduced by the minister of the day ; but Erskine, then 
first coming into repute, appeared at the bar to oppose it,—and the 
monopoly was destroyed for ever, by a solemn vote of the House of 
Commons. From that time the Stationers Company proceeded upon a 
different course. They secured their monopoly, by buying up all rival 
almanacs;—and they rendered the attempts of individuals to oppose 
them perfectly hopeless, by those arts of trade, which a powerful cor¬ 
poration knew how to exercise. For the last fifty years, they have rioted, 
as of old, in every abomination that could delude the vulgar to the 
purchase of their commodity. On a sudden, a new almanac started 
up, under the superintendence and authority ^ a society distinguished 
for its great and successful labours to improve the intellectual condi¬ 
tion of the people. For the first time in the memory of man, an 
almanac at once rational and popular was produced. From that hour 
the empire of aerology was at an end. The public press, infinitely 
to their honour, took up the cause. The blasphemy of Francis Moore, 
and the obscenity of Poor Robin, were denounced and ridiculed through 
all quarters of the kingdom. In one little year the obscene book was 
discontinued—-the blasphemous book retreated into pure stupidity—and 
the publishers of the blasphemy and the obscenity applied themselves, 
in imitation of the first powerful rival .they had ever encountered, to 
make a rational and useful almanac. By the year 183*2, (evA we pro¬ 
phecy) the whole delusion will have vanished before the day-spring of 
knowledge ;—and the people will then wonder, that for so many years 
they endured the insults habitually offered to their morals and their 
understandings. This is an abstract of this sf)igular ohapter in literary 
history;—but its details are too curious and amusing not to be pre¬ 
served, while there is any interest attached to their recollection. 

The stormy period from the rupture of Charles I. with his parlia¬ 
ment to the Revolution* was the golden age o^ astrology in England. 
James I., the wisest fool ii} Christendom,” did little more for the 
art” than to grant the monopoly of promulgating its absurdities in 
almanacs to the Universities and the Stationers' Company. As a 
matter of state-craft, this ^as a politic measure. Almanacs have 
always had a considerable influence upon the opinions of the common 
people^ and it was, therefore, pnident to secure the compliance of a 
December, 1828. 2 Q 
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powerful body of men with the vfishes of the ruling authority. The 
French government, half a century earlier, had forbidden the almanac- 
makers to prophecy at all; but it was a more subtle device to render 
the liberty of prophesying profitable to those whcOwould take especial 
cure that their old men should dream dreams” afier that holy and 
legitimate fashion which should give “ the right divine of kings’* the 
last and best vaniish of superstition, wherewith it might shine and 
look lovely in the eyes of the ignorant multitude. The Universities, 
to their honour be it spoken, grew ashamed of their participation in 
this pious work ; but they were not ashamed of the lucre which their 
share of the monopoly produced. They sold their right to the Sta¬ 
tioners* Company; and that company earned their title to this and 
other privileges so fully, that in the next century they had the honour 
of being called “ the literary constables to the Star-Chamber, to sup¬ 
press all the science and information, to which we owe our freedom.” 

But Charles 1. did even more than his sapient father. He not only 
encouraged astrology, but he affected to believe in it. He raised up 
Lilly and Gadbury from the low condition in which they were born, 
to publish the “ Royal Horoscope,” and to threaten disobedient sub¬ 
jects with malignant aspects of the stars. But (’harles could not 
secure even the loyalty of the astrologers. The Stationers* Company 
always had especial reasons for being on thr side of the ruling power. 
They could always see cleaily, “by the help of excellent glasses,” who 
would be lord of the ascendant. They prophesied for Cromwell, as 
they had prophesied for Charles ; they sang Te Deum for the Restora¬ 
tion, as they had done fbr the Protectorate ; and although they dated 
their little books from the year “of our deliverance by King William 
from popery and arbitrary government,” they had not forgotten to 
invoke the blessings of the planets upon the last of the Stuarts; and to 
prognosticate all the evils of comets and eclipses upon those who 
resisted his paternal sway. 

Lilly was unquestionably the prince of the magicians of the air in 
those glorious days of horoscopes and witch-burnings. He was ori¬ 
ginally a domestic servant; but he was not satisfied to tell fortunes to 
the wenches of the kitchen, »r to predict the recovery of a stolen 
spoon. In 1633, he boldly published the horoscope of Charles 1., at 
the perifkl when that unfortunate prince was crowned king of Scot¬ 
land. Charles had either too much weakness, or too much cunning, 
to put the impostor in the pillory, as one might have expected from 
the friend of Strailbrd and the patron of Rubens. The astrologer was 
for years in the babit of*giving counsel to the monarch. Whether he 
predicted evil or good in their private moments, we are not informed ; 
but the presumption is that astrologers could flatter as well as lords of 
the bedchamber. It is doubtful whether Charles found as much truth 
ifi the predictions of Ljilly, as when he consulte'd the Sorles FirgUiana, 
with Falkland, at Oxford. The old impostor, however, was not con- 
tetltto be a cabinet-counsellor of tfie king. In 1644, he began to 
prophecy for the ear of the whole world ; and he went onward through 
good report and evil report, till he acquired a con.siderable fortune, 
bought an estate at Hersham, near Wulton-upon-Thames, and died 
there in In his old age he becapae cautious in his prophecies; 
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and was fearful, according to his own words, ** of latindhing out too 
far into the deep, lest he should give offence.” lliere is no doubts 
however, of his sen|i-belief in his art. He deluded others Ull he was 
himself deluded. 

Gadbury, who was originally the pupil of Lilly, became ev«itually 
his arch-rival and enemy; and when the one published his ** Meiiinus 
Anglicu^” the otjher had his “ Anti-Merlinus.” Lilly, some three or 
four years before he was removed to learn the value of all attempts to 
penetrate into futurity, from the lessons of “ the great teacher Death,” 
thought fit to contradict “ all flying reports” of his decease, “ spread 
abroad for some years past.” The astrologers of that day had a wicked 
trick of vilifying each other, by anticipating the summons of the Fates ; 
and thus Lilly himself, when he could not write down Gadbury, an¬ 
nounced to the world that his disciple, whom he proscribed as a mon¬ 
ster of ingratitude, had perished in the passage to Barbadoes. But 
Gadbury outlived his master ten years, very much to his own satis¬ 
faction. He had a narrow escape in the days of Titus Oates; for he 
was a staunch catholic, and had no Ulelief in the “ horrid, popish, 
Jacobite plot,” from the epoch of which Partridge dates to this day. 
Partridge hated Gadbury, as much as Gadbury hated Lilly; and 
when Gadbury died. Partridge published the history of what he called 
“ his Black Life.” But though Gadbury was dead, the Stationers, 
according to their most indubitable privilege in all such cases, con¬ 
tinued to publish his almanacks ; till another Gadbury (Job) suc¬ 
ceeded to the honours and emoluments ofahis worthy relative, and 
prophecied through another generation of most credulous dupes. 

Swift has conferred an immortality upon John Partridge, whom he 
killed as an almanack-maker in 1709. The old man, at the time 
when this wicked wit assailed him, had been nearly forty years labour¬ 
ing in his vocation. He appears, originlally, to hav^ been a harmless, 
and, for an almanack-maker, somewhat sensible person. When Swift 
assailed him he had passed his grand climacteric; and though the 
almanack perished in this memorable affray, the man lived for six years 
after Bickerstaff had killed him. Qut when Partridge refysed any 
longer to predict, the Stationers’ Company did not chuse to be 
laughed out of the profit of his reputation for prediction. . They ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1710, printed a Partridge’s almanack, with Partridge’s 
portrait, which Partridge never wrote. During the three succeeding 
years the publication was discontinued; but in 1714, the year before 
the mortal part of the astrologer died, Partridge’s*" Merlinus Libe- 
ratus” again made its appearance; and is still dragging on a decrepit 
existence, with the sins of a century and a half upon its head. 

Swift’s account of Partridge’s death is one of the most pungent 
pieces of solemn hdfiiour which the genius of thsut most terrific of 
controversialists ever proc^ced. No won.de? that it killed the alma¬ 
nack for a season, though the cnan escaped. The confession of the 
astrologer is admiralde:—'I am a poor ignorant fellow, bred to a mean 
trade, yet I have sense enough to know, that all pretences of fore- 
tellmg by astrology are deceits, for this manifest reason—because the 
wiae and the learned, who can only judge whether there be any truth 
in this science, do all unanimously agree to laugh at and despise it; 

2Q2 
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and none but the poor ignorant vulgar give4t any credit, and that only 
upon the word of such silly wretches as I and my fellows, who can 
hardly write or read.’ I then asked him, why he^had not calculated 
his own nativity, tp see whether it agreed with BickerstafTs prediction. 
At which he shoU« bis head, and said, * Oh! Sir, this is no time for 
jesting, but for rttjienting these fooleries, as I do now from the very 
bottom of my heart.* ‘ By what I can gather from vou,' saif^ I, * the 
observations and predictions you printed with your' almanacs were 
mere impositions on the people.’ He replied, ‘ If it were otherwise, 
I should have the less to answer for. We have a common form for all 
ttiese things ; as to foretelling the weather, we never meddle with 
that, but leave it to the printer, who takes it out of any old almanac, 
as he thinks tit.’ ” ' 

It is a hundred and twenty years ago since this attack, which one 
would have thought irresistible, was levelled against the prophecy- 
makers of the Stationers’ Company; but these fooleries still exist 
wmongst us. At the time of Swift, the greater part of the astrologers 
of the civil wars had long been dead ; but the almanacs, which were 
issued from this great patent store-house of imposture, bore the 
names of their original authors. “ Poor Robin, Dove, Wing, and 
several others, do yearly publish their almanacs, though several of 
them have been dead since before the Revolution.”* The individual 
men were gone ; but the spirit of delusion, which they had originally 
breathed into their works, was not extinguished by their death, for the 
corporation of the Stationers’ Company could never die ; and there was 
thus a perpetuity in the imposture. That it should have existed to 
the present day can be no marvel; because the corporation is still 
flourishing, and still disposed to prostitute their power fur the main¬ 
tenance of delusions which, without them, must long since have burnt 
out, and left not esen their expiring stench in our nostrils. 

The popular Almanacs, which predict the weather, and prophecy of 
the actions of men, have invariably been constructed upon the same 
principles, from their rise, in the seventeenth century, to the present 
day of their decrepitude and approaching extinction. The account 
which Swift gives of them, in their intermediate stage, will do for any 
time;— 

“ I rather wonder, when I observe gentlemen in the country, rich 
enough to serve the nation in Parliament, poring in Partridge’s Alma¬ 
nac, to find out the events of the year at home and abroad; not daring 
to propose a huntixig matek till Gadbnry or he have fixed the weather. 
1 will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or any other of the 
fmternity, to be not only astrologers but conjurers too, if I do not pro¬ 
duce a hundred instances, in all their almanacs, to convince any reason¬ 
able man that they do not so much as understaild common grammar 
and syntax; that they arfe not able to spell ^ny word out of the usual 
ros4 f nor, even in their prefaces, to wiite common sense or intelligiWe 
j|@ii%lish. Then, for their observations and predictions, they a-re such 
as wiH equally suit any age or country in the world. ‘ This month a 
certain great person will be threatened with death or sickness.’ This 
the newspapdra Will tell them; for there we find, at the end of the year, 

* Vindication of Bickerstaff 
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that no month passes wii^out the death of some person of note ; and 
it would be hard if it should be otherwise, wl^en there are at least two 
thousand persons note in this kingdom, many of them old, and the 
almanac-maker has the liberty of choosing the aiokllest season of'the 
year where he may fix his prediction. Again,—T^tia month an emi¬ 
nent clergyman will be prefer)redof which there may be many hun¬ 
dreds, Ifhlf of them with one foot in the grave. Then,*—* Such a 
planet, in such a house, shews great machinations, plots, and conspi¬ 
racies, that may in time be brought to light* After which, if we hear 
of any discovery, the astrologer gets the honour; if not, his prcc^ 
tions will stand good. And at last,—‘ God preserve King William 
from all his open and secret enemies. Aman.* When, if the king 
should happen to have died, the astiologer plainly foretold it; other¬ 
wise it passes but for the pious ejaculation of a loyal subject: though 
it unluckily happened in some of their almanacs, that poor King 
William was prayed for many months after he was dead, because it fell 
out that ht died about the beginning of the year.” 

Francis Moore, physician, began his career of imposture in 1698; 
and, by the condensation within himself of all the evil qualities of his 
contemporaries, he gradually contrived to extinguish the lives, and then, 
with a true vampire-spirit,*to prey upon the carcases, even up to the pre¬ 
sent hour, of Lilly, Gadbury, Lord, Andrews, Woodliouse, Dade, Pond, 
Bucknall, Pearce, Coelson, Perkins, and Parker,—the illustrious and the 
obscure cheats of the seventeenth century. O^e hundred and thirty years 
is a pretty long career of imposture. Poor Robin, the hoary jester of the 
fraternity, has just given u]) the ghost, after a life of iniquity longer than 
that of Old Parr or Henry Jenkins. Heaven avert the omen from 
Francis Moore! 

As the old astrologers died in the body, and their spirits, after linger¬ 
ing awhile near ‘ Paul’s,’ reposed also, the Stationers Company raised 
up new candidates for the emoluments and honours of their ttkde of 
“ using subtil craft to deceive and impose on his Majesty’s subjects.” 
At the beginning of the late King^s reign, Andrews, and Parker, and 
Pearce, and Partridge, and Moore, wSre still flourishing, of the old set; 
but the more glorious names were gone to enjoy the celestial converse 
of Albumazar and Raymond Lully. Their places were filled (how 
ignobly!) by Saunders, and Season, and Tycho Wing. Even these are 
gone. Season died this very year—^being out of season; Partridge 
and Moore alone remain upon this wicked ^rth, where common sense 
walks abroad, and laughs at them as the forlorn mummers of a by-gone 
generation. But we are forestalling the regular progress of this “ sad, 
eventful history” 

Unhappily for the Stationers’ Company, sometime between the years 
1770 and 1780, there lived, under their very neses, in St Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, one Thomas Carnan,* an enterprising booksdler, who had, some 
way or other, possessed himself with a notion that this thriving Corpo¬ 
ration had no legal title to their monopoly in Almanacs. Carnan, 
therefore, began to publish Almanacs of his own, and the Stationers* 
Company, not relishing the interference, attacked him not only with their 
anathemas against counterfeit Almanacs, but sent him to prison, upon 
some summary process, as regularly as he vended his apnual comma- 
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Cities. But Caniati was not a pwl^A to bo easily ptit down. Ther* is 
a tradition in his family, that he always kept a clean shirt in his pocket, 
ready for a decent appearance before the magistrates and the keeper of 
his Majesty’s gaol A'Kewgate. At last the case, in 1775, came before 
the Judges of tho Common Pleas, upon a question of the legality of the 
Stationers’ Company’s patent, sent from the Court of Exchequer to be 
solemnly ai^ued. The Common Pleas decided against the valittity of the 
patent; and an injunction, which had been obtained in the Exchequer, 
was immediately dissolved. (See the Stationers’ Company agaimt 
Qarnan, 2 Black. Rep., p. 1004.) 

But the Stationers’ Company relied upon their good services to the 
state; and Lord North, who wanted loyal prophecies to bolster up 
the American war. Wrought a bill into the House of Commons, to re¬ 
vest, in the Stationers’ Company, the monopoly which had thus been 
declared illegal. The two universities, it appears, derived an an¬ 
nuity from the company, tor their share of the privilege ; and for this 
reason they brought all their i-strength to put down the solitary book¬ 
seller. Bdt he had a good cause, with Erskine to support it; and 
he triumphed over the Minister, the Universities, the Stationers* 
Company, Francis Moore, Poor Robin, and all other impostors, by a 
majority in parliament of forty-five votes. ^ This important decision 
took place on the lOtli of May, 1779. The speech of Erskine is full 
of curious and instructive matter. We shall select a few passages, 
which are, even at this tipie, of general interest. 

The history of the pretended patent is thus traced, with a learned 
and philosophical spirit:— 

“ On the first introduction of printing, it was considered, as well in 
England as in other countries, to be a matter of state. The quick 
and extensive circpiation of sentiments and opinions, which that inva¬ 
luable art introduced, could not but fall under the gripe of govern- 
mentJ, whose principal strength was built upon the ignorance of the 
people who were to submit to them. The prfss was, therefore, 
wholly upder the coercion of the Crown, and all pHnlmg, not only of 
pvblic books containing ordinances religious or civil, but every species 
of pahlicaMon whatsoever^ was regulated by the king’s proclamations, 
prohibitions, charters of privilege, and finally by the decrees of the 
Star Chatnber. 

“ After the demolition of that odious jurisdiction, the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, on its ruptyre with tCharles the First, assumed the same power 
which had before been in the crown *; and after the Restoration the 
same restriciions were re-enacted and re-annexed to the prerogative 
by the statute of the 13th and 14th of Charles the Second, and con¬ 
tinued down by subsequent acts, till after the«vevolution. In what 
manner they expired at fest, in the time of King William, I heed not 
atatd in this house; their happy abolifjon,* and the vain attempts to 
riviVB them in the end of that reigpi, stand recorded on your own jour- 
Mttis, I trust as perpetual monuments of your wisdom and virtue. It 
Jft sufficient to say, that the expiration of these disgraceful statutes, by 

I 

• Jt was against this power in the Long Parliament that Milton addresi^d his 
Immortal “ Areopagitic^ a speech for Unlicensed Printing; ” which produced the 
exttaordixoay eCi^ of inducing Mahhot, the lioeuser; to abandon his office. 
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the refttsal of Pwliairient to continue them any longiAr^ foflned the 

GREAT iBRA OF THE LIBERTT OP THE PRESS TN THIS CCUNTRY, and 
stripped the crown of every prerogative over it, except that, which, 
upon just and rational principles of government mttst ever belong to 
the executive magistrate in all countries, namely, tht^xclusive ri^t to 
publish religious or civil constitutions:—in a word, to promulgate 
every cfl’dinance, which contains the rules of action by which the eub- 
ject is to live, and to be governed. These always did, and, from the 
very nature of civil government, alw'ays ought to belong to the sove¬ 
reign, and hence have gained the title of prerogative copies. 

“ When, therefore, the Stationers* Company clnimed the exclusive 
right of printing almanacs under a charter of King James the First, and 
applied to the Court of Exchequer for an injunction against the peti¬ 
tioner at your bar, the question submitted by the Barons to the learned 
Judges of the Common Pleas, namely ‘ whether the crown could 
GRANT SUCH EXCLUSIVE RIGHT?’w'as neither more nor less than this 
question— Whether almanacs were suck public ordinances^ such mat¬ 
ters of state, as belonged to the king by his prerogative, so as to enable 
him to communicate an exclusive right of printing them to a grantee 
of the crown? For the press being thrown open by the expiration of 
the licensing acts, nothifig could remain exclusively to such grantees, 
but the printing of such books as, upon solid constitutional grounds, 
belonged to the superintendence of the crown, as matters of authority 
and state. ^ 

“ The question, so submitted, was twice solemnly argued in the 
Court of Common Pleas ; when the judges unanimously certified, that 
the crown had no such power; and their determination, as evidently 
appears from the arguments of the counsel, which the Chief Justice 
recognised with the strongest marks of approbation, was plainly 
founded on this,—that almanacs had no resemblance to those public 
acts religious or civil, which, on principle, fall under the superinten¬ 
dence of the crown, 

“ The counsel (Mr. Serjeant Glynn and Mr. Serjeant Hill) who 
argued the case for the plaintiffs (two of the most learned ftien in the 
profession) were aware that the king’s prerogative in this particular 
had no absolute and fixed foundation, either by prescription or statute, 
but that it depended on public policy, and the reasonable limitation of 
executive power for the common good;—they felt that the judges had 
no other, standard, by which to determine,*\^hether it was a prerogative 
copy, than by settling upon principles of good sense, whether it aught 
to be one: they laboured therefore to shew the propriety of the revision 
of almanacs by public authority;—they said they contained the regu¬ 
lation of time, whiok was matter of public institution, having a refer¬ 
ence to all laws and ordinances;—that theiy were part of the prayer- 
book, which belonged to*theJ|<ing as head of the church;—that they 
contained matters which were received as conclusive evidence in courts 
of justice, and therefore ought to be published by authority;—that the 
trial by almanac was a mode of decision not unknown;—that many 
inconveniences might arise to the public from mistakes in the matters 
they contained: many other arguments of the like nature were relied 
on, which it is unnecessary for me to enumerate in place, as they 
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were rejected by the court; and likewise^ because thie only reason of 
my mentioning' them at all is to shew, that the pnbHe expediency or 
propriety of subjecting almanacs to revision by a^ithority, appeared 
to those eminrat lawyers, and to the court, which approved of their 
arguments, as ot^the standard by which the kingfs prerogative over 
them was to be measured. For, if the judges had been bound to de¬ 
cide on that prerogative by strict precedent, or by any other mlCi than a 
judicial construction of the jmt and reasonable extent of prerogative, 
these arguments, founded on convenience, expediency, and propriety, 
would have been downright impertinence and nonsense ; but taking 
them, as I do, and as the judges did, they were (though unsuccessful, 
us they ought to be) every way worthy of the very able men, who 
maintained them for their clients.” 

The general principle of a monopoly iu literature of any kind is t^tjs 
overthrown:— . 

“ If Almanacs, Sir, are held to be such matter of public conse¬ 
quence as to be revised by, authority, and conhiied by a monopoly, 
surely the various departments of science may, on much stronger 
principles, be parcelled out among the different officers of state, as 
they were at the first introduction of i)rinting. I'here is no telling to 
what such precedents may lead the publi£ welfare was the burden 
of the preambles to the licensing acts ;—the most tyrannical laws in 
the most absolute governments speak a kind, parental language to 
the abject wretches, who groan under their crushing and humiliating 
weightresisting therefore a regulation and supervision of the press 
beyond the rules of thx common law, I lose sight of my client, and feel 
that I am speaking for myself,—for every man in England. With 
such a legislature, as 1 have now the honour to address, I confess the 
evil is imaginary—but who can look into the future ?—this precedent 
(trifling as it may ^em) may hereafter afford a plausible inlet to much 
mischief,—the protection of the I 4 AW may be a pretence for a mono¬ 
poly in all books on legal subjectsthe safety of the state may re¬ 
quire the suppression of histories and political writings; —even philo¬ 
sophy herself may become once more the slave of the schoolmen, and 
religion fall again under the iron fetters of the church.” 

The practical advantages to be derived from a monopoly in alma¬ 
nacs—the real blessings which the Stationers’ Company had bestowed 
u])on the people, by their long enjoyment of an illegal privilege,—are 
admirably put—and, what is remarkable, the abuses of almanacs in 
1779, described in' the following passage, are precisely those which 
the greater strength of the public intelligence has uprooted, or is 
uprooting, at the very moment at which we write 

" But the correctness and decency of these 4 ;>ub 1 ications are, it 
seems, the great objects jn reviving and confirming this monopoly, 
whicdi the preamble asseris to have been hkherto attained by it, siiice 
it stnteB * that such monopoly has been found to he convenieidand ex¬ 
pedient,^ But, Sir, is it seriously proposed by this bill to attain these 
morG0 objsecte by vesting, or rather legalizing, the usurped mont^oly 
in«^e Univ^sities, under episcopal revision, as fonnerly ? Is it ima- 
giited that oihri Almanacs are to c 6 me to us, in future, in the classioal 
iflonrangement Oxford,—^fraught with the mathematics and asUronomy 
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of Cambridge,r—printed with the correct type of the $tationei»’ Com¬ 
pany,— AND SANCTIFIED BY THB SLESSINOS OF THE BIBHOPS ! I beg 
pardon. Sir, hot tMb idea is perfectly ludicrous; it. is notorioue that the 
Universities sell their right to the Stationers’ Company for a fixed an¬ 
nual sum, and that this act is to enable them t^.jpntioue to do so. 
And it is equally notorious, that the Stationers'* i^mpaay make a 
scandallms job of the bargain ; and, to increase the sale of Almanacs 
among the vulgar, publish, under the auspices of religion and learmsg;, 
the most senseless absurdities. 1 should really have been glad to have 
cited some sentences from the one hundred and thirteenth edition of 
Poor Robin’s Almanac, published under the revision of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Loryion, but I am prevented 
from doing it by a just respect for the House. Indeed, I know no 
homse, but a brothel, that could suffer the quotation. The toorst part 
of Rochester is ladies* reading when compared with them. 

“ They are equally indebted to the calculations of their astronomers, 
which seem, however, to be made for a more western meridian than 
London. Plow Monday falls out on a Saturday,—and Hilary Term 
ends on Septuagesima Sunday. In short. Sir, their Almanacs have 
been, ns everything else that is monopolized must be, uniform and ob¬ 
stinate in mistake and error, for want of the necessary rivalry. It is 
not worth their while to unset the press to correct mistakes, however 
gross and palpable, because they cannot affect the sale. If the mpon 
is made to rise in the west, she may continue to rise there for ever.— 
When ignorance, nonsense, and obscenity \Fere thus hatched under the 
protection of a royal patent, how must they thrive under the wide- 
spreading, fostering wings of an act of Parliament! whereas, in Scot¬ 
land, and in Ireland, where the trade in Almanacs has been free and 
unrestrained, they have been eminent for exactness and useful infor¬ 
mation. The act recognises the truth of this remark, and prohibits 
the importation of them.” 

The only point in which we cannot go along with Mr. Erskine is 
his description of the corporation who sought to perpetuate a monopoly 

established in the days of ignorawce, bigotry, and superstition, which 
has deviated from the ends of its institution, senseless and worthless as 
they are.” The advocate, in the heat pf his zeal, calls them “ the 
wretched Company of Stationers.” Though they have continued, for 
fifty years longer, to do every thing, within the power of almanacs, 
to keep the people in darkness, and to shut out the blessings of all 
sound knowledge, we can only regard tffem as men sinning in igno¬ 
rance. They have acted according to their lights ; and they must be 
forgiven. Moreover, they are worshipful men. 

A parliamentary compensation was made to the universities for the 
loss of Uieir privilege; and the Stationei^' Company were relieved 
from the payment of tlimir annuity. They had, therefore, money at 
command, for other purposed They could not beat down the almanac- 
makers who opposed them, by a public tyranny; but they accom¬ 
plished their object by private corruption. The iron grasp of Prero¬ 
gative softened into toe smooth touch of Influence. They followed 
the march of the constitution. They bought up the almanacs whidh 
individuals continued to put forth. They resisted toe circulation 
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those which could not be corrupted, by every stl^tag^th of com- 
mercial cunning. The trade of bookselling was then in compara¬ 
tively few hands; and the adventurers were, through the intrigues 
of the retailers, often without a hope, but that of surrendering to the 
purse of their adversaries. In a few years Carnan’^s Almanacs ceased 
to exist. Moore*s Improved Almanac was inveigled into the company 
of the old Physician, and soon became poisoned by his astrolog^. The 
field was ag^in clear for the prognosticators, and the manufacturers of 
indecency. The monopoly was again virtually established. The French 
Revolution came, and brought with it all those wonderful political 
changes which made men more than ever disposed to be credulous. The 
illustrious “ Francis” then became more terrific in his prophecies, and 
more sublime in his hieroglyphics. Half the nation wondered and 
trembled. His sale reached a point which is without a parallel in the 
annals of imposture ; and for fifty years the most spirited, intelligent, 
and civilized ’people of the earth, were the dupes of a cheat, the most 
lame, impotent, and daring of,any in the whole history of superstition. 

The circulation of obscenity has always formed a part of the policy 
of the legitimate venders of Almanacs. This extraordinary circum¬ 
stance (we say extraordinary, for we are sure the members of the 
Stationers’ Company would, individually, shrink with horror from 
such a proceeding) has arisen from the Almanac-makers servilely 
following the precedents of past generations. It was high fun, in the 
time of Charles II., to laugh at the Puritans, and to insult their 
opinions by every possible violation of decency. The buyers of Al¬ 
manacs were probably of two classes—those who believed in astrology, 
and those who believed in nothing; and for the latter class a dish of 
ribaldry was annually prepared, which it was considered impossible by 
the worshipful men of Ludgate-street to season too highly. The 
ribaldry, like the astrology, was always at the command of the domi¬ 
nant party in the state—the one for insult, the other for delusion. 
Within a dozen years after the Restoration, the members of the Society 
of Friends were the marks for persecution. The Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany printed an Almartac, which they entitled, “ A Yea and Nay Al¬ 
manac for the people called, by the men of the world, Quakers.” It is 
impossible to imagine any production, not only more atrociously libel¬ 
lous upon the faith and morals of this highly respectable body of peo¬ 
ple, but more disgustingly revolting to common sense and decency. 
Poor Robin was in vogue a1,„the same time. His character, for more 
than a century and a half, was the most abominable that could well be 
imagined. He sometimes canted and blasphemed in the same breath; 
and at others was so desperately obscene, thpt no expression but that 
of Erskine will convey an adequate idea of his«enormities—“ The 
wonjt part of Rochester is ladies’ reading when compared with them.” 
This d<?gradation of our country existed^wilffout change till this very 
^ar; ahd, at the moment at which we are writing, there are probably 
j^r^bhs lookir^into Poor Robin for 1828, to see whether Chrisfmas-day 
%ill fall on a Thursday or a Friday, who will there encounter filth which 
l^as certainly not been openly printed in any other shape since the days 
^hen a genei^^al corruption of society reconciled such abominations. 
illLnd yet his proclamation against vice, profhneness, and im- 
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morality, has been read fifty thousand times during the last fifty years, 
and a society, especially established for the enforcement of that procla¬ 
mation, has institfted five hundred prosecutions a^itist apple-women 
for selling pennyworths of nonsuches during divine Service! The hy¬ 
pocrites ! The Stationers’ Company could publish their indecencies 
with impunity because they were rich; while the Vice-society would go 
pokingtabout to make examples of that most atrocious of offences— 
the alliance of a small quantity of iniquity with a full measure of 
poverty and wretchedness. 

It is difficult at the present day to look upon the tremendous denun¬ 
ciations of the evil productions of the Stationers' Company, by the elo¬ 
quence of Erskirie, and not wonder that such enormities were not 
immediately put down by the force of public indignation. The truth 
is, that the people, with whom all real reforms in the general condition 
of society must originate, were not strong enough in knowledge or 
virtue to demand better things. The Stationers’ Company made a 
large profit by pandering to vice and ignorance; and it was not for 
them to hasten any change which would necessarily involve new ex¬ 
penses. The real calculations of all the Almanacs were ready to their 
hands in the Nautical Almanac, which is always published three years 
in advance; the weather-prophecies were always to be found as good 
and true as ever, by going back to the old storehouse of forgotten 
imposture; and for the prognostications and the ribaldry, the more 
ignorant, and the more stupid, the better they answered the purpose, 
for ignorance and stupidity could be bought at a small price. In the 
mean time the intelligent and respectable part of society saw very little 
of the astrology and the filth. The clergyman had his especial Calen¬ 
dar, with the lessons for the day. For the .schoolmaster there were 
White’s Ephemeris, and the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary ; and the 
squire had his Rider’s British Merlin, which told •him all the fairs in 
the country-side. These worthy persons sometimes saw Moore, Par¬ 
tridge, and Poor Robin ; but they did not stop to consider how much 
real knowledge these productions shut out from the popular mind, and 
how much positive evil they introduced. They heard of their enormous 
circulation ; they saw them in every cottage and workshop; they even 
obtruded into their own kitchens, and sometimes reached the very 
drawing-room. If they were thought of at all by the better informed, 
they were treated as harmless absurdities, which the people themselves 
would some day or other grow ashamed of; and thus they were left 
to work their own cure. * • 

And the people have grown ashamed of them. For twenty years 
education has been marching onward with a sure step. The people 
have learned, no^jsnly ’to read and write, but to think. They have 
applied themselves to investigate those natural phenomena, which are 
constantly before their ayes, and which are evidences of the directing 
wisdom of an Almighty ftovidence who has arranged all things 
for our good. In learning the first principles of science—in ascer¬ 
taining the great land-marks of philosophy—they have become 
satisfied that one grand and harmonious arrangement prevails through- 
oat all Nature;—and that every thing which exists—the whole 
system of the universe—may be referred to undeviating natural 
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cauBCM. When, therefore, an Atmanac-inaker ’afBrms that an eclipse 
or- a comet are indicative of disturbances in ftarticular states—and 
that certain conjunctions of the stars foretel that a kin? shall 
die, or a minister be removed, they know, of themselves, that the 
Almanac-maker is an impostor; and that nothui|r but the most deplo¬ 
rable ignorance could ever have allowed such opinions to prevail. 
Again, when the Almanac-maker affirms that on a particular, day it 
will rain or shine, they know that his prophecy is altogether a cheat; 
for they have learnt something of the causes of the changes of weather, 
as produced by changes of temperature, by situation, and many other 
local circumstances; and as they have become convinced that the 
most scientific observers of such subjects can by possibility know 
nothing of what weather*shall happen, even within a week, except by 
very general inferences from experience, they are satisfied that an 
ignorant Almanac-maker, who pretends to predict the weather for a 
year, must be altogether a liar. The people now begin to examine 
more curiously into these matters. For example; every one recollects 
that the months of 'July and Afigust of the present year were remark¬ 
ably rainy throughout England—that a great deal of hay was in con¬ 
sequence lost—and that much of the wheat-crop was badly housed, so 
that a considerable deficiency is the unfortunatfi result. They look at 
Moore’s Almanac for 1828, upon which, we blush to say it, many 
credulous agriculturists still rely. What says this false prophet ? 
July 7 to 24.—“ Fair and hot with a serene atmosphere; good weather 
for the hay season^ Look* back at the newspapers. We have the 
Times of the 22d of July before us ; and several columns are filled 
with the most lamentable accounts of the extraordinary rains nearly 
all over England, and more particularly in the northern counties, 
where the greater part of the hay was destroyed. Let us go on to 
the went her-prophet, for August. From the 7th to the 26th we have 
these words: “ Fifie harvest weather about the middle of the month. 
Again rather variable, though not much rain." But turn from the 
prophecy to the record. From the 10th to the 26th of August, the 
columns of,the newspapers were fi^ed with the most anxious specu¬ 
lations about the unprecedented rainy weather, which it seems hud 
been general, not only in England, but throughout Europe. We 
will give two or three short paragraphs as examples;— 

From the Tim&t of August 15:—“ The money market at the com- 
l,mcncement of business presented a very gloomy appearance this 
morning. The heavy rain oK' last night, which has continued ‘during 
the whole of to-day, seems to have justified in the mind.s of some of the 
stockholders the most desponding prognostics of national calamity.” 

“ The state ot the weather has not of late'difiered in France 
what it has been in this country. Rains have Seen abundant in 
almbst all its provinces.” " ^ 

the Times of August 26;—“ Thf last advices from Amster¬ 
dam state that much business was carrying on .in eorn in the com- 
meroial market of that capital. The accounts received there from all 
the northern.,pom-growing countries,of Europe speak of the damage 
incurred by the crops from the late corUinual rains, in consequence pf 
which a general rise in the price of the article had taken place.” 

Fine harvbst weather about the aiii)oj,e of the month !!! ” 
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The publication of the British Almanac for 1898^ under the super¬ 
intendence of the SoAty for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was 
one of the greatest benefits which such a society couM have conferred 
upon the people. Without this plain demonstration of the reform 
which could be effected in the character of popular almanacs, coming, 
as the experiment did, from a society that could not be bullied or 
bought^ut of the field,* the empire of astrology might have lasted for 
fifty years longer, in spite of ^e disgust of the people to whom its 
delusions were addressed. Let us see the change which one short 
year has produced. 

1. Poor Robin is no more. He expired, like the Laird of Dum» 
biedikes, blaspheming and calling for brandy. His last words were 
a compound of the most drivelling idiotcy, aiM the most heartless de¬ 
pravity. He was about one hundred and sixty- eight years of age; 
and he presented the perfect image of a man who, by miracle, had 
lived so long; ■with a vivid recollection left of tl»e depravity of gene¬ 
rations long past, upon which he gloated with all the weakness of 
a fifteenth childhood. The abominatiofts which cannot be reprinted, 
were mixed up with such absurdities as 

“ If it don’t snow 
^ I don’t care. 

But if it freezes 
It may if it pleases, 

And then T sneezes, 

And my nose blow.” 

Poor wretch! he is gone to his account. • 

2. Season on the Seasons, one of the weakest and most stupid of 
the astrological cheats, is also defunct. 

3. Partridge still flourishes. His predictions are calculated “ For 

the meridian of Londonand he tells the intelligent people of this 
metropolis, that the eclipse of the moon, in Octo^r 1829, “ may be 
considered to relate to Portugal and Spain, betokening insurrections, 
troubles, and discords.” He afso indulges us in his almanac for this 
next year of our redemption, 1829, with “ Observations on the na¬ 
tivity of a lady, born March 21,»1805, at 7h. 45m. p.m, • Latitude 
5.3° 15' ”—shewing that in the twenty-seventh year of her age, she 
will have “ marriage and a pleasant time,”—and that her fifty-first 
year will be “ very dangerous, and perhaps death.” Four pages are 
occupied with this edifying dissertation on “ Genethliacal Astrology.’’ 
Is it not time that John Partridge were ^thered to his fathers? He 
blasphemously maintained in his almanaS for 1828, that “ the mnou 
is the true giver of life.” But he will find that the moon cannot save 
him in this extremity. We are glad to see that he has ceased to be 
impious. ^ * 

4. “ Francis Moore, Physician,” fell in\p a desperate scrape last 
year, which he could net read in tlie stars. At the very moment 
when he was about to be d/lven out of decent society by a rational 
and useful almanac, he promulgated a tremendous impiety, which 
caused every thinking person to turn with horror from the ancient 
sinner. His Almanac for 1828 contained the following passage:— 
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’ Judicium Astrologicum, pro Anno 1826. 

“ VOX COELORUM, VOX DEI: The Voice of tJIe Heavens is Uie Voice 
of GOD.—HE sp&Aeth in all the Changes qf Ike" Seasonst and of 
the Times. 

CouBTEOus Reader, 

''Let there be Lights in the firmaments of the heaven, to divide the dasf 
from the night: caw let them be for Signs, and for Seasons, cmd for Do^s 
and Years ,—^imports no more than, that, by their motions and different 
phases, they become Heavenly Regulators, as it were, or remarkable mea¬ 
sures of time ; and their being ap^inted for Signs, must be understood as a 
distinct ofHee from the rest, and so the prophet Jeremiah seems to under¬ 
stand them, when he calls the Stars the Signs of Heaven. Luther, in his 
comment upon Moses's weeds. Let them be for Sigm, affirms that the Moon, 
with the Sun and Stars, were placed in the firmament ot heaven for signs of 
future events, as experience teaches us in Eclipses, great Conjunctions, 
Comets, &c. Also, Philo, that learned Jew, who was well acquainted with 
the Apostles St. Peter and St. Mark, in his exposition of these words of 
Moses, Let them he for Signs, asserts, that they may be considered signs of 
future events. They (tJie Ligiits in the firmament) he observes, were 
created, not only that they might fill the world with their light, but also, that 
they might be for Signs of future things. For, by their Rising, Setting, 
Occultations, and other circumstances connected with their motions, they 
teach men to form conjectures of the events of fdture contingencies: as, of 
Plenty and Dearth; of clear Weather and Storms; of Calms and Winds; 
of great Rains and of Drought; of the Changes of the Times, ^-c. Yea, 
by these, it is said, some have foretold when there wdl be a shaking or trem¬ 
bling of the Earth, with infinite other things that have been known to come 
to pass, inasmuch, that it may be truly said the Stars were appointed for 
Signs and Seasons.” 


This daring blasphemy of the impostor was held up to the execra¬ 
tion of the world, by a commentary, to which the defenders of the 
system did not dare to make an answer. The conductors of the 
AihencBum will, we arc sure, not object to our transcribing it;— 


" The first words that are here invoked are those which are uttered 
by the Creator of the world, in the Book of Genesis. The Prophet 
Jeremiah Is called upon to give ah interpretation to these words ; the 
companion of St. Peter and St. Mark is required to afford a similar 
testimony ; and the great leader of the Reformation is made to depose 
to the same opinion. And what is this interpretation of the words 
which Moses attributes to the Author of all things—to the God of 
Truth? It is, that judicial astrology is proclaimed, by the Divine 
Being, as a guide for the actions of his creatures; that this great and 
wise Creator has said, that by the stars men may learn ‘ to form con¬ 


jectures of the events of future contingencies, and ‘ of the changes of 
the times;' and that ‘by these some have foretold.when there will be 
a shaking or trembling of Abe earth!’ We repeat, that those who pub¬ 
lish these things, know and believe them to he falsehoods; and yet, so 
knowing and believing, they call upon t)ie highest authority to which 
man can appeal, for the purpose of sanctioning a deliberate, printed 
LIE !’* 

. Francis Moore has ceased to blaspheme ;*«—and he has changed his 
fl|)oUtics. He does uot now, in his Hieroglyphic, predict a persecution of 
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the Catholics, according; to the most approved Brunswick methods 
but he predicts, that ‘‘ the way is now made open, by honourable 
enactment, for men of ill perspasions to vie in promotipg^ the interests 
of their king and dliuntry. ’ Bravo ! When astrologers can talk com¬ 
mon sense, there is some hope that even a Duke of Newcastle may 
reform in due season. But Francis Moore still prognosticates about 
the weather;—still talk&of Saturn as producing storms in January- 
still prophesies “the death of his Holiness;”—still gives a column of 
the influence of the moon’s signs on the body—“ hams, legs, anclep^ 
feet,” and other parts, too numerous apd disgusting to mention;—and 
still argues, that the Turkish war will be greatly aflected by Jupiter 
being in his own house. He evidently prophesies in trammels. Like 
old Lilly, he is desirous of spending the remainder of his days in peace; 
and is, therefore, “ careful of launching out too far in the deep.” We 
are half sorry for him. He weeps over his old companion Robin, 
with something like human sympathies. “ How silent are the ap¬ 
proaches of death !—how unseen are the trap-doors of the grave! ”— 
Poor fellow! We venture to prophecy tkat he will die harmless, with 
all his teeth out. He is truly become an object of commiseration. 
His prophecies are hawked in the streets by the venders of ballads. 
We have belbre us all his prognostications for the year 1829, with 
hieroglyphics, ten times iftore wondrous than his own,—and all for a 
penny. He could fall no lower. 

5. “Moore Improved” is somewhat more impudent in his astrology 
than his great ancestor. He is particularly adapted for farmers; and he 
pays them the compliment to think that they will endure his prophecy 
longer than the rest of mankind. The agriculturists are certainly still 
somewhat wedded to old customs and opinions; but they are not the 
men they were, when the almanac-makers published, what some still 
continue, “ A table shewing what sign the moon is in (and the part of 
the body it governs,) being of excellent use for the direction of any 
person that deals in cattle.” We understand that this dainty infor¬ 
mation is still given for the special information of the farmers. They 
must feel the honour which is paid to their intellectual progress. 

6. But the Stationers’ Company hflve at length published an excel¬ 
lent and cheap popular Almanac. Its information is perfectly pure 
and inoffensive ;—it is beautifully printed ;, and, with the exception of 
the List of Quarter Sessions, and several minor matters, is very accurate. 
This publication is the highest mark of respect that could have been 
paid to the Almanac of the Society for the jpifiusion of Useful know¬ 
ledge. The editor of the “ Englishman’s Almanac” (?he new one of the 
Stationers) attempts to sneer at the pretensions of the Society, by 
saying, that he “ has not ^attempted to delude either himself or the 
public with the idea thfit he has prepared an animal publication which 
shall be useful to all classes.’’ But the Stationers’ Company, in the 
same advertisement declarefthat their object “ is to present, in a small 
compass, all classes of society v^ith much useful, interesting, and diver¬ 
sified information.” They have accomplished their object, whatever 
the modesty of their editor may think. They have produced the best 
imitation of the British Almanac which has yet appeared. I'hey have 
wisely associated themselves in the same good work as the Society 
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for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—the attempt to beat imposture 
diet of the field by common sense and good taste. 

Every one must see that, by the side of this new almanac, Moore, 
and Partridge, and Moore Improved, and jRider, are%idt only absurd in 
much of their contents, but the most expensive and meagre publican 
tions that were ever imposed upon the public credulity. The English¬ 
man’s Almanac will give the Stationers* Company moderate profits and 
much honour. 'Diey affirm, in their preface to this work, that ** their 
own older and established publications they modify from time to time, 
as the diffusion of knowledge and taste may require.” They have this 
year given up an indecent in Vincent \^ng’s sheet—<and they 
have abandoned the obsq^e ^or Eobin. Perhaps they will discover 
that ** the difl^sion of bnowie^e and laste ” requii^ still a great deal 
more to be done—and that the end of all this will be that such Almanacs 
as the British Almanac of the Society, and its honourable copy, the 
Englishman’s Almanac of the Stationers, will alone keep their ground 
amongst an intelligent people. 

The British Almanac for 2B29 is distinguished for a great number 
of improvements upon that of ] 828. It is unexceptionable in all its 
details; and as correct and complete as can well be imagined. It is 
in the very nature of the Society from which it emanates, whose 
Committee is composed of some of the ableSV, men in the country, and 
the most sound and practical thinkers, that this Almanac should an- 
nhally receive every improvement of which such a publication is sus¬ 
ceptible. They are not^ likely to be beaten in such a race ; and, 
therefore, their Almanac will retain, as it deserves, the most extensive 
circulation amougst the improved productions of this class. But if 
the Stationers’ Company fairly begin a struggle for excellence, what¬ 
ever might be their original indisposition to improvement, they will be 
intitled to that praise which belongs to every repentant sinner, who, 
having seen his errors, applies himself fairly to imitate the examples of 
good which are set before him. The best atonement they could make 
for the delusions which they have been instrumental in propagating for 
two Gentries, would be at once to abandon them; and to say, that hav¬ 
ing been beaten by public intelligence, they repose upon that intelli¬ 
gence for their future support in their new and more honourable 
career. It were better to do this than continue to outrage the com¬ 
mon sense and good feeling of the nation; and thereby run the risk 
of incurring, in the person of their worthy Treasurer, or of their wor- 
shipful Master, those penflties of the statute law, which indubitably 
attach to those who use ** any subtle craft, means, or device, by 
palmistry, or otherwise, to deceive and impose on any of his Majesty’s 
subjects.** We have examined, somewhat accurately, into tins point, 
«nd we have consulted several distinguished laj^yers upon the subject. 
The result, which may save the Stationers* Company a guinea opinion, 
is this—that for the publicaUon and sale Of false prophecies, whereby 
people jwe enticed to spend their monby upon subtle craft,’* end are 
deceived and imposed upon, they are distinctly liable to the penalties of 
'the Vagrant Act. 
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At the present period, the plain duty of those who more immediately 
direct the public mind, is to endeavour to check the backslidings 
and strengthen the gopd intentions of the executive, which is 
given to^temporise from a variety of causes. We have selected this^ 
subject, as one of great interest at the present moment, out of 
which some useful practical remarks may issue; and upon which the 
government will probably stand in need of support. We shall not’ 
allow this article to branch into the variety of topics that its title 
might fairly lead us into; but confine it within the limits of those' 
more immediately attracting attention—the withdrawal of one pound 
notes from circulation, and the effect that the scarcity of corn will 
have upon the money market. Upon the first question (Mr. Peefs 
Bill, as it is technically called), we have given our opinion in a former 
number (See London Magazine, August, 1828); but it should be 
recollected, that however clumsy the attenli)t may have been to obtain a 
secure currency, without looking to the advantage that ought always to 
accompany it—a cheap one, still it was an approach to sound prin¬ 
ciples; and although the error will, in the mean time, cause an 
immense sacrifice of wealth, the desideratum may be ultimately gained. 
We think that neither of the circumstances to which we have alluded 
will have the effect upon the money market that many persons appre¬ 
hend ; and we will in a later stage of this article give our reasons for 
entertaining this opinion; but, before we reach that point, a retro¬ 
spective view of some transactions will be desirable, for the purpose of 
shewing the difficulties under which the present ministry labours in 
its financial operations, and the support that it will require in bringing 
them to bear; for in the management of them will % great deal of that 
distrust be removed that is at present apparent among capitalists. It 
must be borne in mind, that the difficulties in the details of the various 
financial operations that the ministers have to contend against have 
been produced by a long series of rrqsmanagement for whiclfcthe pre¬ 
sent cabinet, in its collective capacity, cannot be called to an account; 
and as far as its finance measures have gone we are inclined to be 
favourable towards it; for it has had the honesty and policy to give the 
death-blow to that piece of quackery, a sinking fund without a surplus 
revenue; and it ha.s, we believe, followed the rule that Mr. Canning 
laid down for himself in not borrowing*money ,of the Bank on 
Exchequer bills; or, at least, if it has been done, it is to a trifling 
extent; and we are not speaking loosely when we say, that it is the 
present intention to abandon that system as much as possible and 
offer them to the publTc in the first instance. On the other hand it 
may be said, that the gov^ment has very ffiuch disregarded the re¬ 
commendations of the Finance Committee ; but its conduct in that 
respect is so closely mixed up with political causes as to take it out 
of this enquiry, the object,of which is to shew the bearings of present 
circumstances upon the great source of industry—the money market. 

Ibe panic of 1825, in producing an outcry against Country Banker 
Dec£mb£R, 1828. 2 R 
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tended to extend the monopoly oftthe Bank of England, and, in the 
clamour against them, all the mischief, or at least the greater Jiprt of 
it, was attributed to their over-issue of paper; whilst the over-issue of 
Bank of England notes in consequence of the transactions between the 
finance ministers and that corporation were wholly overlooked •’ *' QuU 
tvlcrit Gracchoa de seditione qmrcntes ?” The very perries who bad 
assisted in creating an excess of circulating medium were the foremost 
to rail against the conduct of Provincial Bankers. Uoder the present 
system of banking, the security between Bank of England and local 
notes is widely different undoubtedly, but an excess of either haa the 
common result of inducing undue speculation; and the Qovemment 
and the Bank have had their full share of responsibility in that respect. 
The difference between bank notes brought into circulation hy legiti¬ 
mate means (if we raa^' use the term), as the representatives of pro¬ 
perty gained by transactions emanating from labour, and those that 
have issued to meet some emergency of the minister, has never been 
sufficiently estimated. The loans from the Bank to the Government 
produced this description of notes, and tended to elevate the fimds to 
on unnatural point. A certain quantity of Exchequer Bids were 
deposited with the Bank for the same amount of notes which were 
thrown upon the market, (the Bank always taking care to be paid 
well in the way of interest, commission, &(|.) not representing bills 
that had been gained by the industry of the merchant or manufacturer, 
not representing stock, but the bills of the government that have of 
late years been issued, without reference to any other consideration 
than the expediency of t^e hour. Another method of throwing bank 
notes of this kind upon the market has been the reduction of the rate 
of interest of certain stocks. The Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
day was obliged to give the .stockholders the option of faking a reduced 
rate of interest or of being paid of; and many more, we spspect, 
than he calculated,upon chose the latter offer; and the consequence 
was that many millions of bank notes were thrown upon the money 
market without any dedned object. The excess of circulation caused 
by these means paved the way for foreign loans, minieg oont\panies, 
and othep .speculations that did^so much to produce the pahic three 
years ago. 

The money raised through the medium of the bank to pay off the 
dissentients in the navy 5 per cents, and the old 4 per cent9. was 
almost, from inevitable circumstances, largely employed in speculation. 
A.S a general principle, it may be remarked that all loans from the 
bank to the goveniment beyond their public balances (that ia, the 
amount on their books belonging to their customers in their cupecity 
as bankers, which is supposed to average about five tnilfieus) 
unsafe for public credit. The bank notes i representing that amount 
being derived from a solid source can be fairly‘brought intp pircula- 
; but when the ministbr goes to the directors foi^ loans beyoud that 
sum, they flood the market with not^s, DS>t immediately required for 
the obje^s of commerce, and which, consequently, are forced into spe¬ 
culative pursuits. The unfunded debt system has hitherto sent the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the place where bank notes could he 
tnanu&ctnt^d without Imdt, andj ther^l% tho emaimtipg 
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from it contained no elements by which the country could be guarded 
agaifist an influx of paper; and, being commenced in a panic, they 
concluded, as similar ones almost without exception do, by the bor¬ 
rowing party hhvlhg the worst of the bargain. With regard to the 
^ying off of stocks, the only sound method ia by a surplus revenue. 
Every other is mere quackery; and it has been resorted to for no bet¬ 
ter purpose than in a period of clamour to relieve some temporary 
pressuw. This was the case at the time when the navy 5 per cents, 
and 4 per cents, were paid off. A very natural discontent at unre¬ 
duced expenditure was afloat, and a reduction of interest was proposed 
as a sort of peace-offering to the nation; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had no more the means of paying off the dissentients in 
this stock than he had of paying off the natutnal debt; and as many 
of these individuals did not consider it any great boon to have their 
interest reduced, he was obliged to ask the bank for a loan. It may 
be said that the reduction of interest is of advantage; but a reduction 
by an issue of bank notes in consequence of a deposit of exchequer 
bills is a considerable drawback as to |lns advantage ; and when the 
other inconveniences are taken into the calculation, the benefit is 
quickly turned against the country. It may also be urged that the 
redemption of a stock by a surplus revenue would cause a flood of 
bank notes, and bring ^hem into the hands of parties not requiring 
them—the dissentients of a stock about to be reduced. The idea we 
intend to convey by surplus revenue is, bank notes actually paid for; 
in existence by reason of some transaction that isues from the legi¬ 
timate source of wealth—labour. In this Ase, there is no superabun¬ 
dance of bank notes; the funds are not unnaturally elevated; the 
channels for the employment of capital are not choked up. 

It is well to remind the public of these past transactions when a 
struggle is not unlikely to occur between the government and the 
bank ; for we speak on no light authority when wS say that we believe 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is desirous of being independent in 
his financial operations; and the directors, as their chaiter draws 
towards a close, will be every day more anxious to get him into their 
trammels. Many circumstances uRiy occur to try the miniSter’s firm¬ 
ness, and should they arrive, we hope that he will throw himself upon 
the monied interest of the country,—and we will assure him that he 
cannot take a more popular course. His colleague, Mr. Vesey Fitz¬ 
gerald, has set him a good example in a recent instance, in dealing 
with the monopolists that he comes more immediately in contact with. 
Mr. Wallis, who has appeared before the public al one of the Spital 
Fields’ deputation that waited upon the Board of Trade with com¬ 
plaints at the interference with their precious monopoly, does not seem 
exactly to understand Mr? Vesey Fitzgerald’s answer; but we will tell 
him what the right honourable gentleman has said to the shipowners, 
a class of complainants oS the same cast, (and that will probably en¬ 
lighten Mr. Wallis’s mind as to the answer to his own requests,) that 
he is prepared to defend the treaties upon which the alteration in the 
navigation laws was founded. Mr. Goulburn will not probably be so 
broadly assailed by his exclusive i>arty, but it will nevertheless require 
as much firmness in repelling its attacks. At this moment it may 
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not be the object of tlie bank directors to be iii close conuecilon with 
the government. Present circumstances may make them pull the 
other way and contract their issues ; but they will shift, and vacillate, 
and manmuvre at all points, to get the ChancellorCaP the Exchequer 
into their power, and make him subservient to them at the time they 
may require his services. We again repeat to both these gentlemen 
that they will always find the country with them in their efforts to 
break down monopoly. < 

. We will now proceed to give the reasons upon which our opinion is 
founded, that the two causes which will more immediately operate 
upon the money market—the capital required for the purchase of corn 
in consequence of the deficiency in the crops, and the withdrawal of 
one pound notes from /circulation, will not produce the embarrass¬ 
ment that many well-informed persons anticipate. With respect to 
the first cause, we apprehend that the amount of money in demand 
for the purchase of foreign corn, will not be so large as it is ex¬ 
pected to be, inasmuch as the commodity cannot be obtained to an 
extent that would materialljg affect the circulation. Of course, 
upon a question of so much intricacy, involving such a variety 
of circumstances, which may all tend more or less to alter its 
position, we must chiefly proceed by inference from the best informa¬ 
tion that can be obtained, and upon that We found the foregoing 
opinion regarding the capital that will be employed in the importation 
of wheat. It must also be taken into the calculation, that very large 
corn speculations have already taken place between English and 
French merchants and factors, the result of which has not yet ap¬ 
peared on the Corn Exchange, allhough capital has been withdrawn 
in consequence of them. We have been aware for the last two months 
that an opportunity for a lucrative speculation has presented itself at 
Rouen, which has been taken advantage of, and some extensive pur¬ 
chases of wheat made there by English traders. Indeed, our conti¬ 
nental neighbours have guarded against the untoward season with 
great policy and system^ At first they bought all descriptions of 
wheat at high prices ; they were afterwards more particular in their 
selection,'and at this period commenced the opportunity, that English 
factors took advantage of, in purchasing at Rouen. At a more ad¬ 
vanced period of their operations, corn came from France to this 
country, which has been bought and paid for here. The owners of 
this corn, when they arrived with it in Prance, found that it was not 
wanted there, or, at least, that the French had so well supplied them¬ 
selves that the price asked ^buld not be obtained, and it consequently 
was brought to England, where it met with ready purchasers. If our 
opinion be correct as to the amount of foreign wheat to be imported, 
the circumstances we have since noticed vvill ^end to diminish the 
future demand for capital^n the purchase of that article to a compa¬ 
ratively small sum; and in any case they must tend materially to 
check alarm, as it is clear that considerable transactions have been 
in progress, which have not yet interfered with the money market. 
The Funds have maintained themselves, and discounts are readily 
obtained upon easy terms. At this season of the year caution is 
always particularly observed amongst capitalists of all descriptions. 
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They have a disinclination to reduce their balances; but bfeyond this 
annual occurrence there is no alteration in the money market. 

The other cause of alarm, the withdrawal of one pound notes from 
circulation, we’thftik is groundless, for this plain reason—that it is pre¬ 
pared for throughout Ihe country. The opportunities that have been 
taken to guard against embarrassment, in anticipation of a diminished 
circulating medium, have also tended to relieve any pressure that might 
be produced by reason of the unfavourable season, and to strengthen 
the money market generally. The panic of 1825 taught those country 
bankers, who preserved their credit to the end of it, the necessity dT 
caution, and that th,e issues of their notes in future must have some 
reference to their means of meeting them, when they return in the 
shape of demands for cash, if they intended to continue solvent. The 
contraction of those issues, that Mr. Peel’s bill contemplated, increased 
materially the circumspection of provincial bankers, which has been 
carried to its iitmost limits, consistently with their respective circum¬ 
stances and connections. This caution -on their part since 1825 has 
necessarily connected itself more or Jess with all commercial opera¬ 
tions. In the first place it sent men of straw out of the market. They 
could no longer trade with local notes upon credit; and as the whole 
of their means depended upon them and accommodation paper, their 
opportunities of specufating ceased when the partners in the local 
banks began to find out that the words, “ I promise to pay on 
demand,’^ had a practical meaning. These individuals, upheld by a 
fictitious system, were indifferent in their ^ansactions, careless of the 
prices they paid, and continually driving me man of property from 
competition with them. These were the men who overbuilt manu¬ 
facturing districts in 1823 and 1824 ; and when the consequences of 
their dishonest rashness were apparent, charged the distress that they 
had so largely assisted in creating upon the liberal system of com¬ 
merce, and declared, that to it were to be attributed the losses conse¬ 
quent upon imtcnanted houses, and unoccupied manufactories. They 
raised the price of mauhinery in many instances 300^. per cent.; and 
in their anxiety for adventures, exported skates to South America, in 
quantities that would have met theMemand of the north ortiurope for 
that article. 

We will now turn to the conduct of that portion of the trading com¬ 
munity that intends to meet its engagements:—and from the highest to 
the lowest do we find commercial men contracting their credits and 
declining speculative orders. If we tak(^the business now transacted 
by London merchants, wc shall find it to consist bheifly in the execu¬ 
tion of steady orders at very limited profits; and where goods are sent 
out on speculation, it is ,those that are exactly suited to the market 
they are sent to, with a fair prospect of their being required when 
they reach it. If we refer to the manufacturer, we shall find that he 
is giving credit with the*greatest caution, and owing as little money 
as possible. We will produce cases in point;—until a check was given 
to its activity by the appointment of the Lords’ committee to report 
as to the expediency of a higher duty upon the importation of foreign 
wool, more business was done in the clothing districts in the present 
year» than at any former period in the same space of time. The com- 
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roerciial convulsion Imd so entirely suspended orders, that the stocks 
of goods in the autumn of 1826 and commencement of 1827, in the 
hands of retail dealers, were so low, that when the state of the country 
became more favourable, it was necessary for them'^o^ come into the 
markets and purchase freely. This drcumstahce, in connection with 
»)thcrs, extended the transactions of manufacturers beyond former limits, 
and yet these facilities for gaining credit were hot taken advantage of. 
Wc have communicated with indigo merchants carrying on theMargest 
business, who have declared to us that they never had so small an 
amount of debts on their books as at present. One old house in par¬ 
ticular has stated to us that they had always in former years debts 
owing to them in Huddersfield and its neighbourhood, to the amount 
of 10,000/., and that out*«f the above sum they could never calculate 
upon receiving on any market-day there, more than 700/. or 800/, In 
the present year, although an immense amount of business has beert 
done by them in that town and the adjoining villages, they have not 
above 1000/. owing to them. Indigo is principally used in the woollen 
manufacture; but the same observation applies to dye-woods of all 
descriptions, the uses of which extend themselves to other fabrics. 
In these articles the credit is proportionably reduced. This state of 
things docs not arise from any mistrust of manufacturers, but from a 
mutual wish on their part and those they purc’hase of to reduce credit. 
It we take manufacturers as sellers, we find the .same prudent conduct 
observed. We have referred to our private advices from the manu¬ 
facturing counties, and th^ journals from those quarters for the last 
two years, and we find il stated over and over again in them that 
business was doing free from speculation and long credit. This sys¬ 
tem appears to have been the polar star of merchants and manufac¬ 
turers since the revival of trade. If we descend a step lower, and 
turn our attention to the conduct of retail dealers in the management 
of their business, w% shall find credit discontinued in an equal propor 
tion. Shopkeepers have no longer their books-loaded with accounts 
as they formerly were, and if their nominal returns are less, their 
actual profits are larger. We will notice instances:—If an article of 
the present description is to be usefiil, all the means of information that 
cun be brought to bear upon the subject that it treats of must be ex- 
liausted, before an opinion can be safely ventured. In furtherance of 
this object, we have instituted inquiries in London and the principal 
towns as to the credit given by retail dealers. The debts owing to 
grocers, butchers, and bakers are, for the most part, due from families 
who pay their bills ‘at stated periods; so that they do not materially 
afl'eci the question. Linen drapers, and chandlers’ shops, as they are 
called in London, in which almost all descriptions of goods are sold 
that are in demand among the productive clofses, are branches of 
trade that come especially 4nto the present enquiry. There are many 
linen drapers who are in the 'habit of ^vifi'g credit to peraems who 
am'recommended to them to a certain amount, their accounts being 
pgud by weekly instalments. This business foraieiiy was carried on 
<-to an immense cxteift, but it is now materially diminished. One shop 
*of this description, that once had 1200 accounts upon its books, has 
now 700; anotheiv tluit had 800, has now hOO ; and a third, with 
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eustom^rs four years ago, has now 150. In L««d8, Manchester, Mac- 
clesheM, and other populous towns, the reduetiott of this business 
averages more than 50 per cent. In adverting to the management 
of the concerns the other class of retail dealers we have alluded 
to, the same anxiety to avoid giving credit is apparent. One shop in 
a populous neighbourhood of operatives has re<luced its credits, that 
have often amounted ttf between 500/, and 600., in small accounts due 
from tHem, to below 200/. Another, in an opposite direction, but in 
an equally populous neighbourhood, has thrown a.side its books and 
trusts none of its customers. A third has 20/. upon its bonks, that 
formerly had never le.ss tlvan 300/. In Manchester and the other po¬ 
pulous towns, credit with these dealers is equally diminished. In a 
shop in Salford, 200 accounts are reduced t® abimt 70; and another 
in Manchester from upwards of 30>'> to 90. In Macclesfield, Leeds, 
Bradford, &c., reduction of credit has occurred in the same proportion. 
It must be recollected that it is given at these shops only from week 
to week in many instances, and they seldom trust a person a second 
time who goes beyond the cpiarter paying his bill. They have, 
consequently, great facilities in regulating their credits ; but notwith¬ 
standing, they are glad to reduce them, and are finding their advantage 
in so doing. We could enumerate a variety of other instances at 
Bradford, Nottingham,Sheffield, and other towns, where ready money 
business is daily gaining ground; but wo think that we have given 
sufficient examples in proof of the reduction of credit. All classes of 
traders, from the merchant to the lowest retail dealer, are acting 
upon this system, and we have no doubt fliat it will increase in pro¬ 
portion as sound principles extend themselves. 

Credit, like all other commercial truiisactions, is placed on a better 
footing. The parties to whom it is given arc more carefully selected, 
and the concentration of capital consequent upon that circumstance, 
must tend to strengthen the money market at seufons like the present, 
when predisposing causes for alarm, in a greater or less degree, exist; 
and should the alarm be realised this fact must diminish its evil effects. 
The present price of commodities, generally, has also a tendency to 
diminish any inconvenience uttenflant upon the contraction of the 
circulation. The day for high prices is gone by; and with the excep¬ 
tion of corn (which, by reason of a departure from a sound system^ 
or, more properly speaking, by reason of that system never having 
reached this branch of commerce, is now at a distressingly higii price), 
and some articles the value of which^is more or less uuder its 
influence, a smaller amount of circulating inediulh is required in the 
common occurrences of business than when Mr. Peel’s bill was first 
contemplated; and witl^ reference to the demands that at present 
appear likely to be 4nade upon it, we are as yet unacquainted with 
any reason to cause us to believe that it«will not be ample. That 
local and temporary distress will be felt is more than probable; but 
that it will occur to produce‘anything approaching to a general com- 
toicitial convulsion we do not believe. The balances in the hands of 
the Bank Directors, in their capacity as private bankers, are between 
•fivn and six millions ; and we are not aware of any fact that should 
«e«d«r diose af individual banking firms smaller than usual. Loose 
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oomBittnicaiions are all the data that there can be to ^ upon with 
regard to this latter circumstance; and, if they are worth anything, they 
lead, as far as we are informed, to a favourable conclusion; and cer¬ 
tainly tlieie is no disposition on the part of London bankers to narrow 
accuinniodation to their customers this year more than at the same 
season in former years, (for, as we have before observed, this is always 
a month in wliich particular caution is exercised,) which, if they felt 
themselves at all limited in their means, they would do. ( 

One of those local circumstances that we have alluded to, has 
occurred at Glasgow, which has been grossly magnified by the unin¬ 
formed part of the press; the conductors of which, being incapable of 
appreciating the true effects of liberality, are incessantly attempting to 
deceive the public, for the purpose of delivering themselves of some 
of their spleen against the principles that foster it. Every person 
conversant with commercial affairs has been aware, that arrangements 
took place in 1826, between several houses in Glasgow and their cre¬ 
ditors, so as to prevent failures at that period. The bills given for 
this purpose have been renewed, from time to time, until the holders 
have become impatient aud pushed matters to extremities. The same 
circumstance that has now occurred was expected twelve months ago. 

This is the principal fact in the case, that has been distorted in all 
ways, so as to bring it to bear upon the new c6mmercial system as the 
cause of the present difficulties in Glasgow. The over-trading to 
India, so much noticed in connection with this circumstance, may be 
reduced into a small compass. Some exportations of yarn had pro¬ 
duced a high rate of profit to several houses in Glasgow, and esta¬ 
blishments, under heavy engagements, are necessarily very much alive 
to any profitable speculation. As effects follow causes, their anxiety 
to meet their bills, given in 1826, induced them to push this trade 
beyond its natural limits, and a glutted market was the consequence, 
which inflamed emlAirrassments and hastened the crisis. The imme¬ 
diate connections, both in London and in Lancashire, of the failing 
firms in Glasgow, must suffer according to the extent of their dealings 
willi them ; but this cannot be magnified into any more important oc¬ 
currence than that establishments,‘^out of the pale of a locality that is 
suffering under distress in consequence of events that took place nearly 
three years ago, are feeling the effects of their connection with the 
houses that have suspended payments there. 

Before we close these remarks, we will refer to another cause that 
has done much to check spe^'ulation; and when alarm occurs, which 
it is impossible for k great commercial country like England always to 
be free from, will also, to a certain extent, limit its operation—the 
decrease in the number of commission-houses. Previously to 1810 
thBt branch of business was carried on to an immense extent, and in 
the panic of that year, ninety commission warehouses stopped payment 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Che^sid*. The peace did much 
towards reducing these houses: the cimvnlsion of 1825 still more. 
The object of these commission-houses was to sell goods—we had almost 
said no matter to whom—however very little prudence in the selection 
of customers was observed. The manufacturer was delighted at the 
large amountof.sales he was constantly receiving; and, as an encourage- 
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ment to him to supply goods freely, his agents suffiN«d him to draw as 
freely upon them. Accepting largely, when they had so many uncer¬ 
tain customers to look to for payment, created perpetual individual 
embarrassment, ai6l in times of universal commercial difficulties, ma¬ 
terially aggravated them. The commission-houses that now remain, for 
the most part, do business upon a very difierent footing from those of 
1810, and merchants are in tlic habit of selecting their goods for ex- 
portaticti, particularly those in the West Indian and American trades, 
at the manufactories themselves. 

We have, in conclusion, to notice the state of the exchanges; and 
upon that intricate subject we would observe, that, from the most ex¬ 
tensive enquiries, we do not meet with any circumstances, with regard 
to them, that at all militate against our general reasoning as to the 
firmness of the Money Market. The operations in corn are, we be¬ 
lieve, in no wise likely to affect them. There are other causes that are 
creating a trifling demand for the precious metals; but we have every 
reason to believe that those causes will not go to any extent to crip))le 
the resources of the country. We could enter into a variety of details 
in support of this assertion if it were necessary. 


TRAPS FOR HUMAN BEINGS.* 

The late accident in Ifertfordshire has excited a great deal of public 
attention ; and, while we think it ihe duty of every public Journalist to 
notice, with reprobation, the existence of such engines, furnished with 
mechanical contrivances to catch human beings, a£ occasioned it, we 
are the more induced to give a few pages to the subject, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of having received some information on it from peculiar 
sources of authenticity. 

We shall first recapitulate the hiads of the occurrence, with some 
details that will probably be new to most of our readers. On Sunday, 
the 9th of November, Mr. Thomas Kinder, a farmer, in a very large way 
of business at Sandridge, near St. Alban’s, after he had been to church, 
took a walk over his farm; and, on his way home, passed across a 
wood belonging to Lord Spencer, but of which another Mr. Thomas 
Kinder, & cousin of the first-named, a 9rewer ak St. Alban’s, and a 
magistrate of the county of Hertford, has the care—having the depu¬ 
tation of the manor, or, if not strictly that, at all events the manage¬ 
ment of the game. Mr. Kinder, (of Sandridge,) in walking through 
this wood, followed ’a* grass-road, about twenty yards wide, used by 
the carts which, when the v^ods are cut, are employed to carry away the 
cuttings. As he was passing «ilong, of a sudden the earth seemed to 
give way under him, and, falling over, he pitched headlong downwards, 
and found himself, to his amazement, in a cavern several feet uiider- 

* We use this expression, inasmuch as the term man-^rapf has been appropriated 
to (mdr particular spmea of engine, quite difierent firom that of which we are about 
to speak. , 
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gfoand. It is neeessarjr that should describe iroW' this tra^ ta 
^i^ed, for we think that on its formation vety much depmds die 
liability to punishment of the person who caused such things to be set. 
The words of the Act declare that every person seAing, or causii^ to 
be set, “ any spring-gun, roan-trap, or other engine, calculated to de^ 
stroy human life, or inflict grievous bodily harm,’* shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour. Now, it might fairly be argithd, that, whatever mig{it 
be the intention of the Legislature, a mere pit-fall could scstrcely be 
considered an engine; but this one is formed with a degree of me¬ 
chanical ingenuity and contrivance, which stamps it as an engine 
beyond all doubt or question. Even with the ground, and covered 
with grass and leaves, so as to resemble the rest of the walk, are two 
flaps, each turning upoiv a swivel near the Outer end, while the two 
extremities meet, lotaliy without support from below. Beneath this is 
a cavern, nearly circular, of about twelve feet deep, and six in diameter, 
to receive anything which, by treading upon these treacherous boards, 
may fall into the receptacle below. The footing failing the passenger on 
the first flap, he is, as we have been informed, precipitated upon the 
second, whicli, of course failing also, lets the unhappy pedestrian 
through into the pit. We are told that so slight a weight will tilt up 
these covers, that pheasants often fall in, to say nothing of hares and 
rabbits ; and all that is found there is, it is said, the keeper’s perqui¬ 
site. No wonder, then, that the receptacles should be kept up, though 
it •be at the risk of the lives of his Majesty’s lieges. 

Mr. Kinder was exceedingly confused by his fall. The first idea 
ihat crossed his mind was a very natural one, namely, that those pits 
wevefiot filled up, as he had believed them to be in consequence of 
forihBr accidents. On recovering himself, which he did rapidly, he 
examined himself to see if he liad any bones broken; but no, all was 
sound. He then began to think (it was about half-past three on A 
November afternoon) that he should pass the night there—and he 
reflected with pain upon the extreme anxiety of his family. There he vras 
—boxed up like a chicken in an egg, and with about the same chance of 
escape. ^The interior of this den was boarded more than three parts 
round, to the height of about sVx feet, to prevent, as he supposed, 
the prisoners from climbing up the side to get out. Some portion of 
this wainscoting was going to decay, and Mr. Kinder contrived tb 
get footing at its extremity, sufficiently high to raise him up to reach 
the lop with his stick, which he had kept hold of as he fell. By thesb 
means he managed to ra^e (he flaps, and thus g(it a chance that his 
voice might be heird. 

It appears tliat Mr. Kinder is particularly punctual in his habits; 
and, upon his not returning at his dinner-hour, his family became 
exceedingly alarmed dn his account. After waiting Some time, his 
son set out in search of him. The young man, at last, met a shepherd 
vtho had seen Mr. Kinder go by some tiftie before—and while they 
were isdking together, the son thought I^e heard a feeble shout. ** No,** 
said the shepherd, “ I hear nothing.”—” There again !** exclidmed young 
Mr. Kinder—“ I am certain I hear a voice.” At this moment a young 
ladj whose bnsiness it is to watch that no harm is done to the woods, 
came Up toQ« ** Doa*t3^a»heara voica excliumed young Mr. Kioder^ 
—“ I do!’’ said the lad,—and now I know where your father is* 
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He’s in the trap —“ The trap Yes,*I set it this' morning.” It 
appears that the trap is, at times, left open—and that closing down 
the two wings of the door is called setting the trap. They went ac¬ 
cordingly to the sp^t—and sure enough there they found Mr. Kinder 
secure. 

That this gentleman was not hurt is a very extraordinary iaet--*fop 
he is a large, full-bodied* man, and certainly one would think that a 
fall of tf^elve feet would be no trifle to a person of his description of 
build. But, with the exception of the confinement and the mental 
annoyance, he was in no degree injured. He never, as we understand, 
had any serious apprehension—-for he concluded that the search his 
family would make for him would undoubtedly discover him beforo 
any serious effects from lack of food could arise. But he thought it 
highly probable that he might pass the night there—and he was by no 
means assured of what company he might have in the course of it. 
A hare or a pheasant would not have much signified—but a fox would 
have been a nuisance—and, for there were many pigs feeding in the 
wood, a boar might even be dangerous. Luckily, however, he had 
the full and undisputed possession of the pit, during the time he was 
in it. 

It appears that in this very pit, in the month of December, 1826, d 
poor girl passed three-an5-twenty hours. The weather was wet, and— 
probably from the water oozing through the bank—there was water in 
the pit up to her ancles. “ What did you do ?” our informant asked 
of this j)ooi‘creature. “I cried the whole ^ime,” was her answer. 
And we perfectly believe it. The fair sex, certainly, have the gift of 
tears to a very extraordinary extent. But in this wretched girl’s 
case it was quite natural, that terror, and cold (the worst cold, too— 
wet cold) and hunger, might so prey upon her as literally to keep her 
in tears the whole time. Seriously, it must have been very dread¬ 
ful. Darkness and solitude in such a place, in themselves, would be 
sufficient to agitate the mind of an uneducated girl to the severest 
pitch of distress; and then the prospect of a death from hunger! 
Horrible!—^And these things are done for the sake of battue-s|iooting! 

Let us suppose an instance—and ftie supposition is by no means 
violent—of a person falling into one of these pits, and being literally 
starved to death there ! It is scarcely pos.<«ible for the human mind to 
conceive a case in which greater agony, both bodily and mental, would 
be endured. The hope, at first almost amounting to certainty, of 
speedy relief—the gradual decay of that hopg—the first flashes of polity 
when hunger begins to amount to an actual evil—aiftl the awful pang 
of the thought which it must bring with it, that it is possible that no re¬ 
lief may come, and that the .dreadful death of starvation may in reality 
supervene! Then, tbei^mind, sinking by degrees into the anguish 
of despair, and the body undergoing at the same time all the grada¬ 
tions of torture, which lead,%fter a long course of agony, to inanition 1 
Let us think of these things, and then ask, whether It is in our own 
country, and by our own countrymen, that the infliction of these hor¬ 
rors is very narrowly risked, for the sake of a day’s shooting? 

And in effect, too, these instruments of torture are wholly unavailing) 
a« EBgards their object. TAcre juver hat beta an instance of a pow^- 
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being’ cavght in one of them. And the reason of this is quite obvious. 
It is their business to find out these things. They require some time, 
and considerable mechanical skill, to make;—the poacher sees the 
process, or one of his friends does, and tells him ^or the carpenter’s 
boy talks of it at the public-house, and its situation becomes known 
and remembered by those whose interests are affected by it. One 
poacher tells it to a dozen, and soon there is Uo poacher in the country 
who does not know the situation of the pit-falls as well as tht keepers 
themselves. 

The innocent and well-meaning never trouble their heads about 
such matters.—and they are caught. They are taking an evening walk, 
or they are making a short cut homeward, and they go through the 
wood. It may be said,'that they have no legal right there, and that 
there is no public footpath in the wood, in its strictly legal sense. But 
there is a way, in point of fact—these wide green alleys through phea¬ 
sant-woods are among the most agreeable of country walks; and, as 
they are wide and in grass, no damage is done to any human being by 
persons passing along them, rttnd, in point of fact, people frequently do ■ 
pass along them in all parts of the country. One poor boy, we hear, 
was caught, when he was nutting. He certainly had no legal right 
to pull the hazel-nuts off other people’s trees; but a fall of twelve feet 
at the hazard of neck or limb, and the chance of being starved to 
death afterwards, are rather severe modes, we think, of uprooting the 
old English custom of the young people going nutting in the autumn. 
Surely, these are not very aggravated “ trespassers”—trespassers, in 
the strict construction or law, though they be. 

But this matters not in the very smallest degree as to the liability 
of the setter of these traps to a punishment. 'Ulie Act forestals this 
excuse, that the sufferer is a tre.spasser; and says, that if any person 
set any engine, of the description we have already given, “ with the 
intent that the same, or whereby the same, may destroy or inflict 
grievous bodily harm vpon a trespasser or other person,” then the 
person so setting such engine shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
Now, we confess, we very much wish that this law were put into force 
in the present case. The per^n alleged to have been the virtual 
setter of these traps is a magistrate of the county of Hertford;—and 
here, for eighteen months, he has, in the teeth of the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, which was passed in May 1827, been endangering the lives and 
limbs of the public in a manner which seems to us as cruel as it is 
illegal. The instrument qrdinarily called a man-trap is ijot half so 
bad as this—it wbunds and lacerates the leg, and keeps the person 
tight whom it catches. But it does not leave him in the bowels of 
the earth, there to be unheard and forgottep, the surface having closed 
as calmly over him after his fall as the wave docs over a diver. We 
have seen it stated that, since the accident the other day to Mr. 
Kiader, the depth of the pit has been dimhiishcd from twelve feet to 
nine. Poohl unless it be diminished Hhe whole twelve, the setter of 
the trap should be prosecuted for the misdemeanour. Nay, we think 
he ought to be prosecuted whether or not, for the sake of public 
fl^mple. ' No fewer than six people, of whom two are women, have 
fallen into pits of this kind, in that immediate neighbourhood, ^vithin 
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the last two or three years ; and on^ of the men, a labouring man, has; 
as we are given to understand, lost the use of one hand from the effects 
of the fall. 

Lord Spencer ts 4he proprietor of the estate upon which this acci« 
dent has happened. Now, we feel confident that his lordship is not at 
all the man who would countenance such doings as these : we have, in 
our own minds, no sort «f doubt that he never heard of the existence 
of these ()its till the account of Mr. Kinder’s accident was publishe4 
in the newspapers. Of course Lord Spencer will take care that they 
shall all be filled up forthwith; and we think it would be a proper, as 
well as a popular measure, if he were to put the deputation of this 
manor, where he does not reside, into more moderate hands. Nay, 
we should not be vehemently oppressed with sorrow, if his lordship 
were himself to institute proceedings against his deputy under Lord 
Suffield’s Act. It would be a very decided mode of shewing his ab* 
horrence of the practice of setting these murderous engines, and it 
would be the more acceptable, as we fear it is not Mr. Kinder’s inten¬ 
tion to prosecute. Into family and local^reasons and feelings we have 
no sort of wish to enquire; but we shall really be sorry if the person 
who could lay such traps should escape, merely because it chances to 
be his cousin who is the first person affected by them who has wealth 
sufficient to carry througifa prosecution for inisderneunour. 

We hope, at all events, to hear of Lord Spencer taking some step in 
the matter ere long, and wc shall not fail to record it when it comes to 
our ears. 


MONTI. 

In the course of one year Italy has lost her two beat writers, Foscolo 
and Monti. The latter died at Milan in October last, at an advanced 
age. The character, as well as the lives, of these two men of genius, 
appear strongly contrasted. 

Foscolo, endowed with more original powers, rich in im%ination 
and feeling, a good scholar, and an eloquent and impressive writer, 
had all these qualities marred by the waywardness of his temper and 
the obliquity of his judgment. Intolerant in literature as well as iu 
politics, he quarrelled with friends and foes; he could not rest under 
any system; his excessive susceptibility, originally a boon of nature* 
became hi& banc; even his voluntary exile to a country of peace and 
freedom, where he found patronage and friends, di<l not render him 
more tractable. He seemed to have wearied out fortune ;*his consti¬ 
tution and his affairs becamb impaired, and he died at an early period, 
and in comparative neglect. ^ 

Monti, on the contrary, ®iore prudential, more worldly, checked the 
natural intemperance of his feelings ; steered his bark with adroitness 
through the waves of contending factions ; kept on good terms with 
the successive rulers of his country; rose to the pinnacle of Italian 
literary fame; became comfortably settled in life; enjoyed lu>nours 
and epaoluments, and, having lived to a good old age, died quiedly 
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•| 5 ^mong liis friends, attended by tHeir consideration and regi«t. Yet* 
of the two, Foscolo’s nature was naturally the most generous and lofty, 
as his political conduct was the most consistent and sincere. But to 
be at war with one’s age is not a disposition conducive to happiness ; 
it is, at best, but doubtful philosophy;—and of this, Aliieri and 
Rousseau, Foscolo and Byron, among the modems, have left us the 
examples of their unfortunate experience. Rjut we return to Monti. 

Vicenzo Monti was born in 1753, at Fusignano, near Ferre^a, in the 
Fapal States. He studied under the poet Minzoni, a great admirer of 
the good old racy style of Dante ; and it was from him and from his 
countryman Varano, who, in his “ Visions,” had revived a spark of 
that master-mind, that young Monti imbibed the veneration for the 
“ Divina Commedia,” which became the distinctive mark of his literary 
taste. From Ferrara, Ivionti repaired to Rome, the common resort of 
unprovided provincials, who looked for patronage and support. In 
that clerical metropolis he was fortunate enough to be introduced to 
Don Luizi Braschi, the favourite nephew of the then reigning Pope 
Pius VI., and he was retained by that nobleman in the quality of 
secretary. This office was w^ll suited to the habits and disposition of 
the young poet, for Monti had already sacrificed to the Muses. He 
had also assumed the convenient garb of an abb6, which was at Rome 
a general passport into society. Monti was^now in a fair way to such 
favour and fortune as the papal capital was then able to bestow. He 
wrote sonnets and canzone for the fair, and sacred elegies for the 
ciiurch ; he was noticed by Monsignori and Cardinals, was admitted 
among the Arcadians, and entered, of coiirse, into disputes with every 
other member of that association of dull versifiers. He was abused 
and slandered, because he took no pains to conceal his superiority 
over the pedants and sonnetteers, who then abounded at Rome. He 
bore the annoyance for some time; but at last his spirit, naturally in¬ 
tolerant, revolted egainst the persecution of mediocrity; and he re¬ 
paid his adversaries with interest in a satirical composition, styled 
Somietto colla eoda,'^ “ A Sonnet with a tail,” addressed to Father 
Quirinus, and in which he draws, in a lew angry strokes, the sketches 
of all his enemie.s, using the plaviest vituperatives, and a phraseology, 
compared to which Lord Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch Re¬ 
viewers” is a model of urbanity. Yet, Monti’s abuse does not sound 
vulgar, for it bears the stamp of deep indignant feeling, and of con¬ 
scious sui)eriority. Priests and monks, poets and players, courtiers 
and plebeians, are lashed without mercy. VVe only wonder how Monti 
escaped without broken b6nes; for at that time revenge was easy and 
cheap on the banks of the Tiber. One trait of Monti’s ^satire we 
must notice, with regret; it appears also in several of his writings—> 
and that is, his contempt for the poverty of^some of his antagonists, and 
for the shahbiness of their dress. Tlijs is a feeling which is quite 
pnworthy of a man of real genius. ,, 

The dramas of Alfieri were at that time the great subject of literary 
discussion in Italy, being the first specimen of tragedy in that country. 
"With all their faults, they were striking and impressive; and they bore 
• This is found, with his other minor pieces, am<mg his “ Poesie Varie,” pab- 
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the stamp of a superior mind. Tl!e author himself came to Home 
where he rehearsed some of bis own characters at private assemblies. 
Monti readily acknowledged Alfieri’s powers in the delineation of cha¬ 
racter and the expression of feeling. He did not complain of the want 
of incident in his pieces, and the contraction of the plot. Monti was 
himself a disciple of the classic drama. lie disapproved of the too 
great conciseness and stiffness of language; the affected and un- 
poetical ^simplicity of dialogue; the frequent unharmonionsness of 
verse, and that strained phraseology, which has produced the saying, 
that Alfieri wrote Latin in Italian words. Monti thought that the 
beautiful language of Italy was fully capable of expressing energy, 
without harshness: and to prove it, he composed, in 1786, his tragedy 
of “ Aristodemo.” This tragedy was received with great applause, 
and soon established his reputation as a writer. 

Aristodemo being a classical tragedy, we shall not here indulge in 
any strictures upon its deficiencies of invention and plot—deficiencies 
which it shares in common with most compositions of the same class. 
Its beauties consist in the execution, in the perfection of its language, 
the harmony of its verse, tlie warmth of its dialogue. There is but 
one finished character in the piece, and that is Aristodemus. The 
subject is drawn from Pausanias. The king of Messenia, after sus¬ 
taining a long and destructive war against the Lacedajmonians, appears 
at last disposed to listen to proposals of j)eace, with which Lysander, 
a messenger from Sparta, is charged. Affairs of state, however, en¬ 
gross but in part tlie cares of the Messenian chief. His career seems 
fast verging to a crisis; his energy and pride%.re bending; he is sink¬ 
ing under a gnawing grief, visible to all. Ilis faithful confident Go- 
nippus endeavours to cheer him with the approaching prospects of 
peace, but the scared *heart has lost its power of sympathy with man¬ 
kind ; for it labours under the weight of a gloomy fatalism : Arista- 
demus is an object of hatred to the gods! Butvriiy? because, and 
the confession is extorted by the aflcctionate entreaties of his servant, 
his unibition had led him in former days to sacrifice his eldest daughter 
Dirce with his own hands. The catastrophe of that unfortunate one is 
described in all its horrible parricidal<letails. The oracle ofTDelphos 
requiring the sacrifice of a virgin of the royal blood, Aristodemus, then 
a candidate for the vacant throne, offered his own daughter. He was 
informed, however, that Dirce was secretly betrothed; that she was 
no longer fit for the holocaust, that she was on the point of becoming 
a mother. Rage, disappointment, all the furies of baffled ambition, 
seized the'cruel father, and he murdered hisf child. After the deed, he 
discovered that Dirce was innocent, and that the story was a subter¬ 
fuge to prevent an unnatural sacrifice. From that time, Aristodemus, 
though crowned, respected*by his subjects, and feared in war, is no 
longer himself. The spectre of Dirce stands often before his eyes 
That shape, ghastly and blading, appears poHending vengeance and 
death. It points to Dirce’s monument, and “ then, the phaiiloin whis¬ 
pers, there I am waiting for thee." Such is the wretched condition of 
the guilty monarch, lie had another daughter, but she was carried 
off' in her infancy by a marauding party of Lacedaemonians, and was 
supposed to have been killed in the affray, Aristodemus is therefore 
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alone in the world; alone with his remorse. There is a young Spar¬ 
tan maid, a prisoner in his house, for whom Aristodemus feels a sym¬ 
pathy which he cannot explain to himself. She is the only being who 
has the power of soothing him in his gloomy hou':'s,‘'and she feels fur 
him the reverence of a daughter. Peace being at last concluded, 
Lysander claims her as a native of Sparta. Aristodemus unwillingly 
consents to her departure, and Cesira, suck is the maiden’s name, 
seems even more reluctant to leave him. The scenes in which Aristo¬ 
demus and Cesira endeavour to explain their mutual feelings, to them 
unaccountable, are most delicately and affectingly drawn. But while 
Cesira hesitates to return to Sparta, although urged by Lysander and 
by Palamedes, her fellow-captive, the king proceeds in secret to Dirce’s 
tomb, where he cxpecta to meet the spectre, and to ascertain his fate. 
The effect of this visit is fatal; he becomes delirious, and stabs himself. 
Meantime Cesira has learned the truth that she is the longlost daugh¬ 
ter of Aristodemus. She flies in quest of her father, and finds him 
dying by his own hand. 

The poet has succeeded in,rendering the character of Aristodemus 
interesting in spite of his enormous guilt. His sincere remorse, his 
long suftering, his great qualities, the mysterious spell of fatalism which 
hangs over his life, excite onr sympathy and our commiseration. The 
dialogue with Lysander is well sustained ; afid the insidious policy of 
Sparta’s unprincipled commonwealth is happily exposed. 

• Monti dedicated his tragedy to his patron’s consort, the Duchess 
Braschi, to whom he had addressed some of his minor poems, among 
others his beautiful allegory of “ Amor peregrino.” That lady was 
then the presiding beauty of the Roman world. 

The tragical death ofBassville, which took place at Rome, in January 
1793, suggested the idea of the next W'ork of Monti, which he styled 

La Basvilliana,” a poem in terzarima^ in imitation of Dante. Like 
Datite’s ])oem, io&, it consists of a vision, but the sentiments are essen¬ 
tially different. Monti is Dante become a Guelph—a zealous supporter 
of the papal power. Hugo Bassville was aphilosophe of the eighteenth 
century, the friend of Mirabeau and Brissot. At the beginning of the 
French revolution he was appoirtted secretary to the French embassy 
at Naples. He came to Rome, it appears, for the purpose of sounding 
the feelings of the Roman people towards a political change. He 
soon discovered them to be unfavourable to his views, and he accord¬ 
ingly wrote to l*aris that Rome was inelevable. But, unluckily for him, 
some of his countrymen, ijiore rash and less experienced in the know¬ 
ledge of men, prevailed upon Bassville to commit his diplomatic cha¬ 
racter by a foolish demonstration in the Corso, in which he appeared 
with the emblems of the revolutionary government, distributing tri- 
coloured cockades. The consequence was that the mob, already ex¬ 
asperated by their rulerr and priests against the French and jacobins, 
collected in crowds rounfl Bussville’s carrk.ge. Stones began to fly ; 
and poor Bassville, endeavouring to ^hve himself by taking refuge in 
a palace, had already reached the gate, when a fellow plunged a stiletto 
into his heart. It is reported that, before dying, he acknowledged the 
folly of the attempt that had drawn upon him such fatal consequences, 
by saying, " I die the victim of a madman,” The death of Bassville 
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provoked the threats of the National Convention, but the affair ms soon 
hushed, at least for a time. 

Monti represejits the soul of Bassville leaving its mortal frame ; its 
tutelary angel has* saved it from the grasp of Satan. The messenger 
of heaven re>assures the trembling spirit; its sins are remitted, but 
eternal justice has decreed that it shall not be admitted into heaven 
until the crimes of Frhnce have been expiated. Thy punishment 
shall be*to witness the horrors which are being perpetrated in thy im¬ 
pious country, until vengeance be ripe, and the measure of God’s 
wrath be filled to overflow. The soul of Bassville, after taking leave 
of its earthly companions, begins its destined peregrination towards 
France; and the poem consists in the description of the scenes it 
witnesses ; such as the massacres of Marseilldb and of Paris; and in 
brief dialogues with other souls that it meets in its flight—among the 
rest that of Louis XVI. who had just been executed. 

Fantastic as the plan of the Basvilliana may appear, it was suited 
to the excited imagination of the poet, and afforded him ample room 
for beauties of detail: in these its inertt consists. The descriptions 
are truly splendid. That of the Cherubim watching over St. Peter’s 
dome, and shading the whole Vatican with its shield; the account of 
the massacres at Marseil||;s, in Canto 1.; the view of Paris under the 
rule of terror, and the catastrophe of the 21 st of January, where the 
poet introduces not only the shades of former regicides, and of the in¬ 
fidel writers applauding the execution of Louis, but also the phantoms 
of the ancient Druids exulting in the sight.^f bloody holocausts re¬ 
newed ; the interview of Basville witli Louis—all these are magnificent 
displays of poetical art. In Canto IV. we have war proclaimed in 
Heaven, and echoed 4iy Europe against guilty Franfce. The gates of 
the Empyreum arc thrown open, and four archangels appear as the 
ministers of divine wrath. The first is he who ^mote all Egypt’s 
first-born ; the second quelled, in the silence of death, the pride and 
taunts of Sennacherib’s innumerable hosits ; the third is the same who 
destroyed in one day seventy thousand of David’s people, in the chas¬ 
tisement of that monarch’s vanity ; ^the fourth is he whoi% Ezekiel 
saw ill his vision, as coming from the north, holding a drawn sword in. 
his hand, with which he struck in his passage all those whose forehead 
was not marked widi the symbolic Tau. The angels received the 
blood of Louis in four cups, and soared on the winds to the four points 
of the compass; they then invert the fatal cups, and the bloody streams 
falling on the various quarters of the globep rout the warlike fury of 
distant nations. 

From the above sketch our readers may judge of the spirit and tone 
of the poem. Its beautie# are, we think, hardly translateable, and 
little suited to an Eiiglkih taste ; they must be read in the full pomp 
of the Italian text. The images are taken chiefly from the awful pages 
of the Old T'estament, as iTeinjj most suited to a vision of wrath and 
punishment. It has been said that the religion of the Basvilliana is 
pure Catholic ; we should rather say that it is derived from the He¬ 
brew theosophy—stern, mysterious, and inexorable. Monti has been 
charged with flattery towards the clergy and the aristocracy; he has 
painted, in the colours of reprobation, the cause of thei^reuchrepubli- 
DECEMBEii, 1828. 2 S * 
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cans, even the principle itself, and all who favoured a reform. There he 
has been {?nilty of evident partiality. But with re^rd to the horrors of 
1793, wiiich he describes, it was beyond Monti’s power to paint them 
blacker tJian the reality. Another wrong which Montf’eommitted was his 
speaking of the death of Hassville as an act of retributive, and almost 
divine, justice, instead of a deed of popular fanaticism ; he even makes 
the soul of Bassville, in its beautiful parting' address to its bleeding 
frame,* talk of the hospitality of Home, an incoherence which' sounds 
ridiculous from a person who has been just assassinated. Yet this 
very absurdity serves to retrace to us the feelings entertained by many 
people in Rome at that period. They did look upon the murder as an 
act of justice ! But the poet is consistent; he supposes the whole to 
be the effect of a cele^ial dispensation, of which men are but the 
agents. Another strange but striking conception occurs in Canto 
IV., where the angel tells Bassville that several of the souls of the 
great infidel regicides have been sent to eternal torments even before 
death, and that a demon has taken the place of each in its respective 
body, so that these men are *still seen to breathe, and walk, and act; 
they sit in the senate, and write under the inspiration of their infenial 
guests. And he adds that the National Convention reckons among its 
members many of these satanic incarnations^ 

The Basvilliana had an astonishing success at the time ; eighteen 
editions of it appeared from the various Italian presses in six months. 
But political circumstances altered soon after, and the work remained 
incomplete. Such as it,is, it is by common consent the finest work of 
Monti, and sufficient of itself to immortalize its author. It certainly is 
the best imitation of the Divine Comedy ; so close, indeed, that the 
model is seen throughout. Whole lines are borrowed, and yet the 
genius of the writer has prevented him from becoming a servile copyist; 
and has added a modern grace to the great outlines of the Florentine 
poet. Monti has accordingly been styled “ Dante ingentilito.” 

When the French armies invaded Italy, and the countries on both 
sides of the Po were formed into a republic, Monti, who, notwith¬ 
standing his loyal poem, had been suspected of a bias for French ideas, 
left Rome, and repaired to Milan the capital of the new state. There 
he wrote severalpiem de circomtanoc in the prevailing tone of the day; 
-among others, an ode defending the execution of Louis XVI., which 
Forsyth quotes in his journey, with severe but deserved censure. It is 
hardly an excuse to say that the man wrote for bread ; it were better 
to acknowledge at once Uiat, like most of his contemporaries, he had 

* The hues really deserve to be quoted :— 

Posda I’ultimo sguardo al corpo affisse, 

Gia Muo consorte in vita, a cqi le vene 
Sdegno di zelo e di ragiou tradsse.: , 

“ Donui iutpace, dicsendo, o di mie pene 
Caro c^mpagno, infin che dej.gran die 
V orrido squillo a risveeUar ti viene i 
Jdeve intanto la terra, e o pie 

Ti fiieii r aure e le pioggie, e a te non dlca 
Parole il passegger scortesi e rie. 

Oltre il rogo non vive ira nemica; 

E uell’ uspite auolo ove ti lasso, 

Giuste son P alme, ela pietade & antiCB.”-«>CAKTO I." 
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BO fixed principles.- Monti was sent by the Cisalpine directory on a 
mission to his native country, Romagna; but it appears he did not 
long remain in favour, and we find him excluded in 1798 from all 
employment. H# published also about this time his “ Musogonia,” an 
imitation of Hesiod, and a canto of the “ Prometheus,” an allegorical 
poem on fate. At the epoch of Suwarrow’s invasion of Italy in 17^, 
Monti with many othert took refuge in France, whence he returned 
again lifter the battle of Marengo. He then wrote his second poli¬ 
tical poem, which he styled, “ Cantica ” on tire death of Mascheroni. 
It is a vision like that of Hassville’s. The transition from one to the 
other is somewhat similar to that between the Inferno and the Purr 
gatorio. We admire the lurid splendour of the “ Basvilliana,” but we 
feel more at ease in the Mascheroniana. The sentiments in the latter 
are more human, and with these wi* can sympathize. Lorenzo Mas¬ 
cheroni, a friend of Monti, and a man of letters as well as mathe¬ 
matician, being a member of the legislative assembly of the Cisalpine 
republic, was obliged to emigrate to France in 1799, where he died 
shortly after in exile, regretted by alUwho knew him for his mild 
bearing and immaculate life. In Monti’s poem, the soul of Mascheroni, 
in ascending through the heavens towards the mansion of bliss, meets 
several great and good men who had preceded him, such as Galileo, 
Spallanzani, and his inlimate friend Parini. The latter, who had 
remained in Italy during Suwarrow’s invasion, and died soon after, 
laments the miseries he was doomed to witness in his latter days. 
He had seen ill-fated Italy, clad in a mantle^of mock liberty, exposed 
to the scorn of the stranger and of her own children. Iniquitous 
laws emanated from the tribune; pride and ignorance, frenzy and 
discord filled the aenate-hall; whilst the tears and sighs of the 
wretched people went unheeded at the bar. The measure of guilt was 
at last filled ; thieves were wallowing in plenty, the just were in tears, 
and our Lycurguses were feasting seated between C^pris and Bacchus, 
—when the storm rushed in, with a horrid blast from the Noric Alps, 
and abruptly terminated-the unhallowed festival. “ Little should I 
have grieved for this, had not my })oor country been doomed to fresh tor¬ 
ments and more fatal disasters. I tlTen heard the sacred belfs ringing 
joyful peals for the arrival of the tyrant and the invader; I beheld 
Tartar and Teutonic steel devastating the Ausonian fields, cutting 
down the harvest, and destroying the hopes of future years. I saw 
cowled and tonsured heads busy excitijig the people to perpetrate deeds 
which exceed the vengeance of Atreus ani^the horrors of old Thebes. 
Meantime I witnessed Adelasio riding triumphant*in his car, while 
Paradisi and Fontana were in chains. Caprara, Moscati, Contain!, 
and Lambert! expiated in ^uiigeoiis tlieir honest independence. From 
this sea of wickedness*! prayed my Sovereign Maker to guide me into 
harbour, and the boon was granted. I did not even cast a look 
behind on that wretched H'orld where liberty is found only in death. 
But thou who comest fromthe*valley of grief, what tidings dost thou 
bring ? Is Italy still held fast by the eagle’s talons ? or has France 
thrown again her mantle over her ?” 

The whole of this effusion of Parini is truly elegiac, and in keeping 
with'the character of the supposed speaker. In fact, the condition of 

2 S 2 
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Italy, at the time, fully justified all he says. The years that elapsed 
between the first invasion of the French and the battle of Marengo, 
were for Italy years of shame, confusion, and indescribable calamities. 
The real patriots were soon reviled, disgusted, and tdrned off the stage, 
and the men who meddled in the affairs of the country were either 
incapable or mercenary. With all the wild exaggeration of the 
French Montagnef they had none of its eafnest determination and 
formidable sincerity. The French government and generals despised 
them. The “ Mascheroniana” was written after the battle of Marengo, 
and it is, in fact, a splendid and not overstrained eulogy on the brightest 
period of Buonaparte’s career. The poet, in answer to Parini's anxious 
questions, narrates the romantic exploits of the Egyptian and Syriac 
campaigns,—the Ottorilan’s defeat at Aboukir, and the conqueror's 
determination of returning to Europe on hearing the disasters of the 
French armies. “ He left the burning shores, and at his parting the 
genius of the East shrouded its face and hid again the um which 
enclosed the destinies of Asia. Fortune sat on the dark poop that 
ploughed silently the Libyan main, and victory preceded it to announce 
the return of the hero. Massena was the first who, from his lofty 
Ligurian rock, heard the well-known voice of the goddess. Helvetia 
heard it, and France, and the trembling Ister listened to the sound. 
Then the lance of Gaul pierced the Hungarian breasts, and the 
baffled SBythian smote his cheek with rage. Buonaparte, after quelling 
discord in France, Vry overthrowing the tyranny ol" the Five, marched 
towards Italy. The Alpf opened before him, the valleys of Lombardy 
beard the shock, Italy lifted up her eyes dimmed with tears, and, 
stretching her fettered arms towards her own son, invoked his 
help. Marengo! was the hero’s response; ojae day repaired the 
losses of fourteen months, twelve fortresses opened their gates at 
once, twelve laurels were gathered in one day. Thus liberty was 
restored to us,” 

In the third canto. Justice and Mercy are contending before the 
heavenly throne. The latter pleads most eloquently for the people of 
Europe Jbowed down by an interminable war. Peace is invoked by 
every nation on earth except by England, whose shores re-echo the 
Satanic cry of war, for, says the poet (most uncourteously we think), 
all hell had assembled in England; E VIvferno era tutto in Inghil- 
terra. It creates a smile in the present day to read such an ana¬ 
thema, which at the time, however, was but a poetical expression of 
the political faith of a num^jrous class of people in France and Italy. 
It was the fashiofi at Milan in 1801, when Monti was writing the 
“ Mascheroniana,” to abuse England, as it had been the fashion at Rome 
in 1793, when he wrote the “ Basvilliana,” tp abuse France, and to extol 
England as the ally of religion and the avenger of insulted royalty.* 
Monti himself felt the general inconsistency of tone between the two 
poems, and he boldly, though awkwardly, rfitempted to explain it in a 
note appended to the third canto of Sie “ Mascheroniana.” “ The 
liberty," says he, “ which I have reprobated in a former poem, was 
that not of men but of furies, of which the National Convention was 
the assembly, and France the Hell. When those wretches, who had sent 

* See Basvilliana, Canto IV. 
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to the scaffold the most {generous crtizens of France, were themselves 
exting'uished, France altered its physiognomy, and I discontinued my 
poem. The author of ‘ Aristodemo’ always detested tyranny, whether 
it assumed the ctoevn or the red cap for its symbol. I have wished, 
and even now do I ardently wish, for the independence of Italy; in all 
my verses I have religiously venerated my country’s noble name, I 
have consecrated my labours to its glory, and now I ofter my own 
self by ^)oldly speaking the truth. Cicero and Lucan, Dante and 
Macchiavelli Ibund that flattery was necessary in their times, and they 
stooped to it. It was still more necessary at the epoch in which I 
wrote, for in ages of corruption virtue may be supported even by vice, 
and crime often opens the road to magnanimous enterprises.” Ex¬ 
cellent casuist! • 

About this time Monti published his “ Cajo Graeco,” in which are 
found some impressive scenes apparently imitated from Shakspeare, 
but the play is altogether inferior to the “ Aristodemo.” His third 
tragedy, “ Galiotto Manfredi,” is still weaker. Monti was appointed 
Profes.sor of Eloquence at Pavia; and JJajioleon, having become em¬ 
peror, named him historiographer of the kingdom of Italy. Our poet, in 
token of gratitude, began a fresh poem in praise of his benefactor, 
which he styled “ the Bard of the Black Forest.” Like the two pre¬ 
ceding, this poem remaiifed incomplete. Six cantos were published 
which relate to the war of 1805, the battle of Austerlitz, th« exalta¬ 
tion of the king of Bavaria the ally of Napoleon, and the marriage 
of his daughter with Eugene. In this composition, Monti, led away 
by his lyric fire, had indulged as usual in vituperations against the 
enemies of France. The Austrians, however, became soon after re¬ 
conciled by the peacq^ of Presburg, and it was no longer the interest 
of Napoleon’s government to exasperate them. The Russians re¬ 
mained out of the pale, and they were still “ northern barbarians 
but after the peace of Tilsit, their emiieror having-become the “ axi- 
gust ally” of France, it would have been dangerous to revive unplea¬ 
sant recollections. Monti was puzzled between these continual 
transformations of friends into enemies, and vie*-, versd, and his poem 
was abandoned. It is highly amusing, we think, to see the*political 
wind thus veering so rapidly as to leave so very a weathercock behind. 

Monti might still, however, praise Napoleon without offending 
others. Accordingly he wrote for him; for his brother Joseph; on 
the birth of Eugene’s daughters ; and on the second marriage of Na¬ 
poleon himself: he was in short court-poet to the whole dynasty, in¬ 
deed to all dynasties. He was made kniglif ofthe Iron Crown, and of 
the Legion of Honour; he received another decoration and a pension 
from Murat, and he became deservedly a member of the Institute of 
Sciences and Letter^ oj'the* kingdom of Italy. He enjoyed quietly the 
smiles of fortune till 1814, when the “ north^ storm” came again to 
disturb the good people of'riVIilan. However^onti was now growing 
old, and had acquired much Experience and worldly wisdom. He 
smiled and bowed to the conquerors, and being requested by the au¬ 
thorities to celebrate the foundation of the new Lombard kingdom, he 
of course complied, and sang the praises of the just and pacific go¬ 
vernment of Francis, in two short dramatic pieces, one on the occasion 
of the arrival of the archduke John, and the other on thjt of the em- 
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peror himself. These were the last political compositions he wrote. 
His pension was confirmed to him by the Austrian government; and 
he continued to reside chiefly at Milan. He gave his only daughter 
in marriage to Count Perticari of Pesaro, a man af learning. Both 
father and son-in-law engaged earnestly in a great philological work 
styled “ Proposta,” in which he proposed several corrections and 
additions to the Dictionary of La Cruscai This was the signal 
for a literary war between the Tuscan and the Lombard li|prati, or 
rather between the ultras of both parties, the Crusca and the Anti- 
Crusca. 

The Tuscans maintain that the Italian language, such as it is 
used by good writers, is spoken hy the people in Tuscany only ; and 
they therefore assert that the authority of the Tuscans should be para¬ 
mount in matters of idiom. Monti and his followers, on the contrary, 
pretend that the written Italian, il volgaro illmire, is spoken no where 
by the people exclusively; that it is a choice from all the various 
dialects of Italy, met with in parts of every province, but wholly and 
purely in none. There is sorfle truth in both these assertions. The 
Italian is no where the common language of the people, except in 
Tuscany arul in parts of the Roman states; but even there various 
idiomatic expressions are to be found, and many incorrect accents. 
This same Italian is also spoken by men, ofhducation in every part of 
Italy; iHs the language of the government, of the press, of the pulpit, 
of the bar, of the stage, in every town, although modified, as every 
other European language is, by provincialisms of idiom and of pro¬ 
nunciation. But the people, except in Tuscany and at Rome, do not 
speak Italian. The Milanese, Piedmontese, Venetian, Neapolitan, &c. 
are distinct languages, and differ from the Italiaq at least as much as 
the Portuguese or Gallician, and the Catalonian, Valencian, or Li¬ 
mousin differ from the Spanish or Castilian, and the dialects of the 
south of France fi\jm the French. 

Monti’s “ Proposta ” is valuable, not only as a supplement to the 
great Italian Dictionary, but as a rich store of erudition, being a col¬ 
lection of well-written essays by some of the ablest men of Italy. 
Monti h'dving lost his son-in-ljlw, and able coadjutor, Perticari, still 
continued his laborious task, notwithstanding his advanced age and 
the infirmity of his sight, and concluded it in 1824, in 6 vols. 8vo. 
Monti has had the art of tempering the natural dryness of philological 
disquisition, by the charms of his style, and the variety of his informa¬ 
tion, and of rendering his work interesting as well as instructive. 

We have said that Monti was a classicist, and all his works breathe 
this spirit. He waged war to the last against the Romantics, as they 
are called, who wish to modernize the literature of Italy. In one of 
his latest effusions, a short poem on Mythology,t we find condensed, 
in elegant verse, Monticreed on poetical esmposition. He exclaims 
against the avdace scuhia horeale, that has decreed the death of all 
the Gods of Olympus. Monti pleadS for mythology and classidsm 
like an able ailvocate with a weak cause. When he says that under the 

• Sermlone Kalla Mitol<^a. Monti’s works have been yuWished at Milan In 
8 vols. bat a more complete edition is now being published at Bologna. His 

traaslatien of the Iliad is considered the best in Italian. 
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new or romantic school every obje<jt in nature becomes inanimate and 
uniippressive; that the sun is degraded to a mere huge immoveable 
disk ol’ fire; the sea is nothing more than a deep excavation filled 
with slimy nn^^nly monsters; that all creation, in short, becomes 
divested of all poetry, then Monti speaks as a violent partisan; he 
forgets that there are beauties in nature older than, and independent 
of, the fictions of mythology,—he forgets the magnificent poetry of 
the Old Testament—he forgets the poetry of Shakspeare and Milton 
—he fAgets that even his favourite authors, Dante and Tasso, have 
jiainted the sea, the firmament, and the fields of the earth in the most 
])oetical colours, without always having recourse to Phmhus audThetisj 
to Dryads and Fauns. Monti was, with one exception, tlie last of a 
long list of writers, who formed the link between the old and modern 
literature. The one yet surviving is lj)politc^ Pindemonte of Verona. 
Among the present generation, Maitzoui, the author of a new drama, 
of some splendid lyrics, and of the first Italian novel, stands ]jrominent. 
Pellico has, we believe, gone through the period of his imprisonment 
for political indiscretions, and is again at large. His “Francisco” and 
“ Eufemio” gave hopes of better thing* than he has yet done. Gross!, 
the authfjr of “ Ildegouda,” has })rinted nothing since his Lombard 
epic, which we consider rather as a failure. Nicolini of Florence 
wavers between the clufgjic and the. romantic schools. Of the Neapo¬ 
litans, llulfa and Genoino, we know little more than the names; but 
that of Vicenzo Monti will probably endure, with all his faults,^as 
long as any of his contemporaries or immediate successors. 
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Jfurst,—Colburn,—liettermau ! have at yc all.”— Ettglish Bards. 

[We have received the following paper from an unknown correspondent, 
and, of course, cannot ‘ form’ any soii of ‘ conjecture' of who writer is. 
The philosophy displayed in the sentiments, and the grand and imposing in¬ 
dignation which swells the diction into eloquence, must be obvious to every 
reader. Dull, indeed, must be the mind, and cold the temperament, which 
would not be excited by the sympathies awakened by the consideration of 
“ Sympathetic Numbers,” in the point of view taken by our correspondent. 
We have ventured to add a few running cCmments t>f our own upon this 
invaluable text, which we hope the writer will pardon—nay, that he will 
extend his courteous kindness so far as, in answer to our request that he 
will let us hear from, him again, to quote another line of the delightful 
Venetian trio, to which he alludes towards close of his paper, and 

answer—“ Signor, Si! ”] • * 

• 

If the title I have selected should induce any of my readers to appre¬ 
hend an enquiry into the doctrines of Lily or Albertus Magnus, let them 
be undeceived. 1 am as guiltless of the occult sciences, as of those 
that court the open face of day. 1 am a dunce;-*- a noodle,—a ” cour- 
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teous reader,” like themselves. I eould as easily build a ship as write 
a book. 

Having thus bespoken the sympathy of their good fellowship, I 
proceed to unfold the true nature of my views upon Jiigir attention and 
support; but I do it in the strictest confidence, and I trust to the 
fidelity of my public. Know then, that I am, in fact, an Agitator.— 
a Liberal,—a Radical Reformer:—the Hunt, Cobbett, O’Connell, of 
the literary world! And, in this capacity, 1 ^ciill upon my suffering 
public to arise, and shake off the tyranny with which it is held ta thrall 
by the typographical despots of the land. What!—shall Murray be 
perpetual Dictator of the republic of Letterdom ? Shall Colburn and 
Longman, the Brutus and Cassius of the commonwealth, conspire 
against the usurpation, and push him from his stool, only that they 
may fight over his succession ? Shall Paternoster-row send forth its 
bulletins, and Burlington-strcet issue its ukases, to paraly: 2 e the ' trem¬ 
bling readers who groan under their iron sceptre of empire ?—Forbid 
it, shade of Fust!—Forbid it, ye lettered spectres of Poets’ Corner! 
Once more, I call upon you, my public, to arise! The Philistines are 
upon us,—Euphrates hath burst its bed !—and rising torrentg of ink 
are about to form one universal deluge,—one filthy blot upon the 
foolscap face of nature !! 

Having duly honoured this burst of oratory prith your plaudits,—and 
the prospective echo of your “ Hear! hear!” already warms ray very 
heart!—you will naturally, and according to the most approved pre¬ 
cedents, turn round, each to his several neighbours, and demand my 
meaning and intention. ^ Arrah ! honey, what are we howling for ? ” 

You are, I verily believe, innocently unconscious of the conspiracy 
which menaces your rights, and violates the ancient Charta of your 
literary liberty. In the lettered ease of your well^cushioned libraries, 
clubs, and reading-rooms, ye are little aware of the plot which hath 
already sapped and rained their foundations. Lost in the lap of hot- 
pressed luxury,—betrayed into libertinism by the meretricious attrac¬ 
tions of vellum and morocco,—yc mark not the machinations of the 
incendiary—ye heed not the incursions of the invader! Philip is at 
your gates^!—and you are reading Sir Walter Scott’s last new novel! 

Let your first exertions in your "own defence be, I implore you, an 
examination into the political state of the republic of letters. Who,— 
look well into the subject, ere you decide,—who are the real arbiters 
of the public taste?—“The booksellers ! ” you reply, with an universal 
shout. True!—the power of criticism itself is secondary to their 
omniscient fiat. Not the lucerb Edinburgh; the pungent- Black¬ 
wood;—not the attic Quarterly ; nor oleaginous New Monthly; 
not the united cruet of critical condiments, can season the palate of 
the gaping public, like the ipse dixit of a solitary bookseller. “ Let 
there be fame !” quoth John Murray—and who gainsayeth ? 

Secondly, my trusty lectjjrs,—not c-lectors,—inquire of yourselves 
what are the claims to winch this factitipus printing-press renown is 
conceded?-—^To bulk,—length,—extent,-—to the influence, in short, of 
the booksellers’ sympathetic numbers ! He, she, or it, which can draw 
his, her, or its slow length along with the greatest deliberation, wins this 
tortoise race of fame. “ It was an excellent work. Sir,” said a modem 
bibliopole, speaking of a defunct novel, which had been heralded* in 
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vain by that flourish of trumpets Mfherewith, like the besieging priests 
at Jericho, he batters down the walls of our understandings, “ A very 
excellent work!—three volumes, post octavo, four hundred pages 
each ; a more conjplete production never issued from my press,—yet 
it failed ;—did not pay its advertisements! ” 

My public! we have borne much at the hands of these wise men of 
Gotham ; but a stroke i| meditated against your peace, at the present 
crisis, which demands self-defence,— resistance,—vengeance * I So 
long as Vtree remained the sympathetic number of the Row, I bowed 
unmiirmuringly to the yoke of our oppressors. 3 ‘S’ classical as well 
as a constitutional numeral; it is that of the Graces, of the Des¬ 
tinies,—of the operative witches in Macbeth, “ Thrice the briuded cat 
hath mewed —Cerberus hath three heads, and a Pasha three tails— 
Great Britain hath three kingdoms,—a bill in parliament three 
readings, and—a joint stool three legs! Scott, himself, endeared to 
our hearts the annual arrival of three welcome drab-suited visitants ; 
Cooper flung them at our heads, and we pocketed the volumes and 
the affront; and we shook hands regretfully with Horace Smith at the 
close of#his twelve hundredth page. Tfnt then came the vulgar host 
of imitators, pushing their elaborate inanity on our forbearance. The 
fair sex and the foul, the thirds of wives and of widows, overwhelmed 
our creaking shelves. English in Italy,—India,—Kamschatka;— 
Voyagers on Sea,—Prosers on shore,—combined against our gross of 
green spectacles. Mummies, and Last Men, and Sinumbra Men, and 
such “stupend figments,” as old Burton would term them, dared our cre¬ 
dulity. Tales were unfiilded beyond the tale c£ reckoning by the re-tail 
trade,—-and Icx-iab-ionisviViS the cry of all the rivals of immortal Colburn. 

“ Can these things he, 

Anjf overcome us like a summer cloud ?” 

Shall our modern Lintots, instead of .seeking among 

“ The moh of gentlemen who write with e,j(ise,” 
style, learning, comment, argument, and pith,—shall they simply de¬ 
mand of the rising aspirants for apjdause, “ How many volumes ?—- 
how many pages?” and toe submit to the result? Shall (he drivel- 
lings of the difliise replace the terseness of the concise,-•and we 
endure ? What is their plea of the expense of their puffing adver¬ 
tisements to ws ? The book-elubs, say they, will gorge, like a rapacious 
Boa, any volume of matter we choose to pre.sent; new novels they 
must have, were they in fifty volumes each! But must we suffer for 
the avidity of our country-cousins t ? 

“ Go to,—I’ll not endure*! t! ” • 

Reading public! let us resist the innovation. 

• Our author had here added^the word death—we have struck our pea througli 
it, thinking it merited />n]^ damnation (in its histrionic sense,we daren’t 
put the word in the text for fear Ave should be though! profane. 

t Certainly not; couiitry-coi^ins have no sort of right to bore us anywhere but 
ondon, and there only for a fortiyght in May. This allowance is a great deal 
too liberal; and if their voracious country-appetite dares to soar from W'cf to books, 
and thus induce the bibliopoles to imitate the size of a sirloin in their publications, 
we shall inexorably cut them the next time they come to town. It is for us to 
regulate what books and of what size should be published: don’t let us hear of their 
acting ffie part of the horse-leech’s daughter, ci^'ing “ Give, give! ” 
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But what innovation, I hear y»u say, and why thia outery of con* 
sternation ? Turn your Arj^us eyes upon the columns of the Times or 
the Chromde; there shall they read— 

O’Briens, and O’FIaharties, .... 4 ^q}umes ! 

Zilluh, a Tale of Jerusalem.4 volumes!! 

The Disowned, by the Author of Pelham, 4 volumes !!! 

Note ye not the result? Do ye not foresee the yoke that is about 
to be imposed on your unresisting; neck ? Consider it well before ye 
rush into the snare—suspend your hands upon your half-dra^n purse¬ 
strings. Let not the great names, which, like those of the Royal Fa¬ 
mily at the head of a subscription, are but the precedents of a rabble 
rout; let not the names of your favourite writers allure you to destruc¬ 
tion. Think oi four volumes from the pen of Lady A.—of Mrs. B.— 
of Miss C.; think of that Master Brook! and resist.* 

Again, I say unto you, that the booksellers make not only our 
books, but our authors. It is well known that during the popularity 
of Tristram Shandy, nothing was bought, or thought of but humorous 
productions. “ We want nothing now but humour,” said the book¬ 
sellers, “ there is no demand* in the trade for any thing elsg.” And 
they even mortally offended a Durham Prebendary, who came to Lon¬ 
don to dispose of the MS. of his Discourses, by enquiring whether 
the reverend gentleman could not contrive topintroduce a little humour. 
In France a Rousseaumanie equally prevailed. “ II nous faut du 
Rousseau. Ilelasl Monsieur le Professeur, que faire de vos manu- 
scrits ? tout ca ne vaut rim sa7is du Rousseau! *’ 

A fourth volume is n«w the “ humour,” and the “ Rousseau ” of the 
trade; but— 

“ A fourth, alas! were more than we could bear.” 

% 

What has ^ done in the world to become a sympathetic number? 
The Iburth Henry of France, and the fourth George of England, being 
illustrious exccjjtidns to its insignificance. The earth, to be sure, has 
four mighty regions t, and the year four mighty seasons; but who 
would not dispense with winter {, and with Afnca, and with a fourth 
volume? 

* Master Brook should even flow against the stream^ should it be necessary. 

Wet beg pardon, respected correspondent; you are not doing justice to your 
own argument. The earth lias now Jive “ mighty regions,’’ as the land of convicts 
and kangaroos can testify. We trust, howevei*, that the worthy Bibliopoles will 
not take this hint, and cram ajifth quarter down our throats, because the eai-th has 
committed the bull of acquiring one. 

X We beg pardon igaiu. Weioannot dispense with winter. Africa we'give up with 
th»> greatest pleasure. Wlio cares for Algiers, Senegal, Tiinbuctoo, or even Fernando 
Po, where our navigators have named the native who has been the kindest to them, 

“ Cut-throat ” ? We are quite willing to resign Africa, even including Sierra 
lyeone and its fevers. But Winter! our good, old, .cheerful, flre-side, English 
Winter ! Oh, no ! We ht^ rather resi^ the other three seasons of the year, 
(provided things would pronfise to grow without t^em,) than frosty-footed, warm¬ 
hearted Winter. Wp wonder at so estimal^e a person, as the Sympathetic Nu- 
meralist manifastly is, should dream of discarding jolly old Winter. But hpld, in 
our eagerness to defend our excellent friend, we shall far out-step the limits of a 
note. We will write an article in his praise, when the frosts set in, hy way of 
antidote to the only heterodox doctrine we have found in our esteemed cor¬ 
respondent’* letter. / 
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To conclude, suffer rtie, my beloved public, to point out the horrors 
entailed by your submission in the present instance; let meybre-show 
the occult mischief of the number 4»* ^ore-fathers—ominous 

sound!—endure(f Ihis aggregation of volumes until they sank, like 
Tarpeia, overwhelmed by the load. Think of Clarissa—of Sydney 
Biddulph—of Grandison*. Tliink of Clelia, with her seven heavy 
pieces of ordnance pointed against you ! Think of Cyrus the Great—- 
• “■ And, k)! an eighth apjiears.” 

Think of this ; restrict your numeral sympathies ; do not let the deuce 
take the tray; select your favourite authors “ by one, by two, and by 
three.** “ Leggiiimo tutti tre** Remember that the true British 
sceptre is a tridenU and by that association regulate your “ sympa¬ 
thetic numbers f.” * 


FAGGING t 

Thank Heaven! here is at last a case springing out of the system of 
iiigging, of a degree of fl#grant injustice and oppression that must, 
we think, call public attention to the subject in a manner that will go 
far to annihilate it altogether. There are a thousand reasons why the 
barbarities which are committed under this system do not come to 
light. Those who are in the actual cnduranc* of them, dare not tell, 
for their lives. A complaint to the master or tt> their parents would, 
as experience has before now proved, subject them to a course of 
treatment quite sufficient to render their lives utterly wretched, without 
any thing tangible to fix upon. They would be “ sent to Coventry” by 
the whole school, and annoyed in every possible jpanner which the 
ingenuity of cruel mischief can contrive. They know this, and they 
think it better to submit to the disease than to have recourse to so 
desperate a remedy. But, then it may be said, how is it that boys 
when they leave school do not make^thesc things known? aSimply, 
because they have for the last year, or two, or three, been the very per¬ 
sons who have carried it on : they will not, very naturally, expose their 
own misdeeds; to say nothing of the esprit de corps which would pre¬ 
vent their doing what would tend to expose the school at which they 
have been brought up. It has been somewhere said, that fagging 

• “ We have heard,” says the ‘ Edinhurgh Review,’ iii aif article on Standard 
Novels and Romances, (Feb. 1815, vol. xxv. p. 331,) “ that Sir Charles Grandi- 
son was originally written in oight-and-twenty volumes ; but we suppose this 
must be a pleasant exaggeratioii/i’ We hope so, indeed, especially if we are ad¬ 
vancing towards the same issue. 

^ Most cordially do we concur in this rccommendat%)n. What are Reviewers to 
do, if novels take it into their hlads to he thus prolidc, and come into the world, 
like a Highland chief, with his tail on ? It will drive us to disown the Disowned, 
and to doubt whether “ Jifillah’s a Lady.” 

X “ Some Account of the System of Fagging, at Winchester School; with Re¬ 
marks and a Correspondence with Dr. Williams, Head Master of that jmblic school, 
on the late Expulsions thence for resistance to the authority of the Prajfects. By 
Sir Ai.^xakd£U Malet, Bart. : London, Bidgway, 1828,” 
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sn&kes a boy first a slave, and then a tyrant. It might be added, that 
a slave makes the worst of tyrants; for, by a sort of practical bull, he 
revenges himself for what he has suffered upon persons who had no¬ 
thing at all'to say to the infliction; and thus he agatn breeds another 
race to go through the same process. When he leaves school, it is 
from his state of tyrant—and, therefore, he is not likely to expose the 
abominations of the system. » 

But now, at last, we have a case, untinged with informing^ —nay, 
not even in the shape of complaint against intolerable oppression. 
Resistance was made to that oppression, and expulsion has been the 
consequence. Upon remonstrance being made by the b’-other of one 
of the parties to Dr. Williams, the head master of Wincliester, where 
the circumstance occuiyed, the doctor has written an answer supporting 
his conduct. A letter more completely throwing open both that con¬ 
duct, and the system in general, to the severest reprehension, it would 
be almost impossible to compose—as, we trust, we shall prove when 
we come to its more immediate consideration. We shall now proceed 
to comment—^first, upon thi^ individual case; and next, upon the ge¬ 
neral system out of which it has sprung. 

The public, we think, ought to be exceedingly obliged to Sir Alex¬ 
ander Malet for his pamphlet; it is written with a degree of temper 
and moderation which, under the circumstaifces, it is quite astonishing 
he should have retained, and which tends to give his representations 
the same force as if they were made by a wholly disinterested person. 
We shall extract the statemejit of the facts from which the expulsions 
sprang:— * 

“ The circumstances which led to the expulsions from Winchester 
giving rise to the following correspondence wero*as follows :— 

“ The praefccts, or eight senior boys of the school, arc in the habit 
of fagging the juniors; and that they may have a greater command of 
their services during meal times, they appoint one of the junior boys 
with the title of course-keeper, whose business it is to take care that 
whilst the praefects are at breakfast or supper, the juniors sit upon a 
certain ^ross bench at the top of the hall*, that they may be forth¬ 
coming whenever a praefect requires any thing to be done. 

“ During that part of the short half-year in which there are no fires 
kept, a sufficient number of boys for this service was generally fur¬ 
nished from the fourth class, and it was considered tliat the junior part 
of the fifth class, which is next in the ascending scale, was exempt 
from so disagreeable a servitude. It appears, however, that within 
these few years, ^here has been a much greater press of boys to enter 
the school than formerly ; the consequence has been, that they have 
come to it older, and more advanced in ,their studies than formerly, 
and the upper departments of the school have received a greater ac¬ 
cession of numbers in pfnportion than the lower classes. The fourth 
clfss, therefore, gradually furnishing ^ si^aller number of fags, the 
pmtects issued a mandate, that the junior part of the fifth class should 
share with the fourth in the duty of going on hall: this was for some 
time submitted to ; but at length one of the hoys of this class inten- 


* This is called, ia the language of the school, going on 
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tionally abstained from seating himself on the cross bench at supper 
time, and beinpf seen by the senior pra>fect, and desired by him to go 
on hall, refused to do so, and argued the point as a matter of right, 
alleging as the anbitnt usage of the school the exemption of the junior 
part of the fifth class from this duty till the commencement of fires * ; 
he referred to the course-keeper as being the depositary of the rules t» 
and expressed himself prepared to abide by his decision. 

“ The §ourse-keeper, who does not appear to have been very well 
versed in the usages of the school, decided that the boy ought to go 
on hall, and the praefect therefore resolved, not only to enforce this 
new rule, but to punish the contumely of this unlucky boy by giving 
him a i)ublic chastisement: to this however the junior did not feel in¬ 
clined to submit, and a second praefect laid hold of him that he might 
not evade the beating destined for him—a simultaneous movement 
then took place amongst the juniors, who pinioned the two prsefects, 
released the boy who was being beaten, and gave them to understand 
that the intended chastisement should not be inflicted. 

“ The prajfects instantly laid a complain^ before the headmaster, who 
expelled the boy who had refused to go on hall, and five others, who 
had appeared most active in preventing the prajfect from punishing 
him.. Amongst the number was my brother; and as I considered the 
punishment of expulsion fSr this offence extremely severe, I endea¬ 
voured, though without success, to procure his reinstatement in the 
school; at the same time I, of course, j)leaded the cause of all those 
vrho were expelled, for it was manifestly impossible to make a distinc - 
tion in favour of any one of them, more particularly of my brother, 
who was the first to lay hands upon the senior praefect.'^’ 

It is very probable that many of our readers have no idea of what 
expulsion from a public school is: that is, they believe that it consists 
only in sending a boy away from the individual school in which he is 
receiving his education, after which he can be placecT at any other and 
go on as before. Alas! this is no such thing. Expulsion from a 
public school may, and generally does, affect the fortunes of the lad’s 
whole life. He will be received at no other public school—he jvill not 
be suffered to enter at either of the universities—which, at once, cuts 
him off' from the church, should he have been destined for that pro¬ 
fession. Nay, it is often carried so far as to prevent his entrance at 
an inn of court, and even his obtaining a commission in the army or 
navy. Now, when expulsion has effects like these, it should be 
resorted to. only on occasions of the most gabsolute ^and undeniable 
necessity. -'It is a piece of power whicli even the crown does not 
possess, arbitrarily and without trial to cut off advantages like 

“ Prsefects require r®or« fags at that period, because each one employs two 
junior boys to toast his bread for him at breakfast and supper : the juniors being 
left to get their meals as they can«” 

t “ In my time these liad never b*en reduced to writing, and custom decided 
every thing.”—We quite agree with Sir Alexander, in his surprise at this codifica¬ 
tion. We are not Wykehamists oui-selves; hut we know minuctly the practice of 
two or three other public schools, and, undoubtedly, every thing there is tradition—. 
“common law.” It may be asked, “ Why not reduce the traditions to writing ?’* 
for this reason—that (as in this case appears to have happened) the seniors 
•will takS care that the customs shall be SO expounded and written down, as greatly 
to extend their power,«pED. • 
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those just mentioned, from any individual. It is probably necessary 
that the power of expulsion should be vested in the authorities 
of a public school; but it is monstrous that that sentence should 
carry with 'it such awful consequences. Is it ki *die remotest de¬ 
gree consistent with justice or reason, that the boyish prank of 
a lad of sixteen should be allowed to carry with it a punishment 
far more severe than many which our law awards to felons ? Most 
instances of expulsion arise, like the present, from circyimstances 
of the same general nature, resistance to authority or some act of 
insubordination. And it may be observed that, in cases of resistance 
to himself, the master, who has this fearful power in his hands, is a 
party interested; and we appeal to all our readers who have gone 
through a public school, to determine whether we assert too much, 
when we say that, on such occasions, the master’s mind frequently 
becomes narrowed, by irritation of temper, and by feelings of offended 
dignity arising from annoyance at his power being resisted, to a 
degree which renders him as subject to the influence of party-spirit as 
the boys themselves. We ^ay, that no man ought to have a power 
such as that of expulsion from a public school now is: still less one 
so liable to be exposed to undue influence. 

But we will waive this—and suppose the master not personally 
interested. Let us take the present case. * Here a boy refuses to fag, 
in a case where the right to call upon him to do so is, to say the least 
t»f it, very doubtful; but we will grant, for the moment, that he ought 
to have fagged. He i|^ about to be beaten for his refusal, when he is 
rescued by some of his friends: and they are all expelled. Now, we 
ask any person of ordinary sense and moderate good feeling, whether 
such an act as this, committed at ages varying ;from thirteen to sixteen, 
deserve the infliction of a punishment carryingwith it the long train of 
disabilities we have mentioned above ?—It is scandalous ; and, if the 
universities and the other authorities concerned will not abrogate their 
tyrannical custom. We think the case quite worthy of legislative inter¬ 
ference *. 

We piust now beg our readers to bear fully in mind the course of 
the proceedings given in the ibregoing extract. The Praefects begin 
by lagging the junior fifth in a manner, and at a time, from which 
they had been before exempt. We are surprised, indeed, at its being 
the custom to fag the fiftli at all at Winchester. At Eton, on the con¬ 
trary, they themselves have the power of fagging ; and at some other 
schools, they form a nqptral ground between fagger and fag—not 
having the pov^er of the one, and being exempt 1‘rom tlie otiier; a 
sort of chrysalis state of freedom between the butterfly grandeur of the 
sixth form, and the mere grubs, the lower boys. But this, of course, 
is beside the question, which is, “ What is thq custom at Winchester ?” 
It appears that it was the ancient usage of the school,*’ to exempt 
“ the junior part of the fifth class from^this duty till the commence- 

■ * Of course, if the act for which the expulsion takes place, be one of an intrin- 
aically disgraceful nature, and be committed at an age when such heavy respon> 
sibility may with justice attach, it is quite right that the universities should not 
admit such a pisrson as a member. But then this should be for the dis^aceful act 
committed, and not from the mere fact of expulsion, the power of which may be 
necessary to pinserve order, where echwl-boy’s is, in fact, morally 
veniaL 
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ment of fires.’' We confess, for our general argument, with regard to 
Dr. Williams’s conduct in this matter, we care not one jot whether 
this boy were rigjit or wrong in his doctrines—but it is but fair to him 
and his friends to frgue the case as it occurred. We sh^l, when we 
come to consider the Doctor’s letter, leave him to fix himself on 
whichever horn he pleases of the dilemma in which we shall place him j 
horns which would renfiiin equally strong and sharp if the young 
gentlemiin who refused to fag had betn wrong from the beginning. It 
app^ttrs to us, however, that he was perfectly right. We continue our 
extr&ct from Sir Alexander Mulct’s pamphlet—for we think there is 
inucfi ‘^ood sense and good feeling in what he says:— 

1 am induced to lay these explanatory circumstances, and the two 
letters I wrote to Dr. Williams, with his ansuBer to fhe first one (the 
second has not been replied to), before the public, because I think that 
the administration of Winchester School is a matter of national in¬ 
terest. Whether the public will side with Dr. Williams, in thinking 
that the authority of the Prsefects is to be supported equally in fagging 
their juniors as in maintaining the discipline of the school (the osten¬ 
sible object of their creation), or whether it will think with me, that the 
rule of non-resistance, as laid down in this case, be not carrying the 
system too far, I canot tgll; but this I must avow, that with all my 
predilection for the place where I and three of my brothers, besides 
the one who has now been expelled, received our education, and with 
all my respect for Dr. Williams’s personal character as its master, which 
is very great, I will never suffer any one o^r whom 1 can exercise 
such an influence, to send a boy to that school, whilst such a doctrine 
is maintained as the rule of the establishment. 

“ I believe I should#have many sujiporters if I attacked the whole 
system of fagging; but it is my opinion, that as long as numbers of 
boys are collected together in public schools, so lo^ will the seniors 
avail themselves in some degree of the services oi the juniors: but 
such a system as at present exists at Winchester calls for alteration; 
and the very fact which 1 have cited above, and to which I trace the 
present event, will infallibly bring about a violent remedy, if |io other 
one be adopted in anticipation; I allude to the boys coming older to 
school than formerly. Boys are not now treated at home as they 
were in the times of our grandfathers ; and where lads of fifteen and 
sixteen find themselves fagged and controlled at school by others very 
little older than themselves, in the same manner as was practised fifty 
years ago, we shall not be surprised that the)( feel it galling, and revolt 
if the curbAe drawn overlight.” * 

We shall speak, by and bye, of the general system of fagging—on 
which subject, we confess, jve go beyond Sir Alexander, though vve 
have old public-school pecollections, also, to warp our judgment. We 
shall now give the letter written by Sir Alexander to Dr. Williams, and 
that reverend gentleman’s aifsw^—and shall then comment upon both: 

“ Itchm Abbas, October Ui, 1828. 

“ Sir, —NotwithvStanding the assurance given me by you in conver¬ 
sation yesterday, that you considered it impossible to revoke your deci¬ 
sion Lu my brother’s case, 1 caimpt divest myself of the hope, that the 
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sentence of expulsion pronounced against him and the other youths 
who have been dismissed from commoners for the same cause, may be 
modified. 

“ I caim6t help feeling, as I took the liberty of* dbserviug to you, 
that the punishment of expulsion is severe as inflicted for the reasons 
stated; and it appears to me, that a temporary removal from the 
School in the nature of rustication, as practised at the Universities, 
would satisfy the punctilios of delegated authority, be rnorf propor¬ 
tioned to the nature of the offence, and produce all the effect required 
by example. 

“ In making such a suggestion, I trust you will perceive an anxious 
wish on my part to lead to an arrangement which should obviate any 
appearance of vacillatianinthe counsels of the heads of the School, and 
which should at the same time fall with less severity on those who have 
been removed by your authority. 

“ It would, I presume, be a task of no great difficulty to induce the 
Praefects to apply to you collectively for a modification of the sentence 
of expulsion, which was pronounced for an offence against their tolerated 
power, though (strictly speaking) not against their authorized juris¬ 
diction ; and since so decided a measure has been resorted to, with a 
view to strengthen their hands, I think I am not attributing too much 
influence to them as a body, in hoping that their application to you. 
Sir, (supposing it to be made,) in behalf of those of their schoolfellows 
who have been expelled for attempting to curb the exercise of their 
praefectorial powers, would be listened to with favour. I have, &c. 

* “ A. Malet. 

“ The Rev. Dr. Williams." 

“ Winch^,er, October 13, J828. 

“ Sir, —I have had the honour to receive your letter of this day’s 
date, and I beg you to be assured that I have paid the most serious 
attention to its cohtents. That you should think the sentence of expul¬ 
sion pronounced against your brother unnece.ssarily severe I cannot but 
regret, and the more so, as the same considerations of duty, which first 
led me ^o inflict the punishment, forbid me now to rccal it. The au¬ 
thority of the Praefects is, as yftu well know, essential to the main¬ 
tenance of discipline in’the School; and it is impossible that they can 
exercise that authority with eflect, if they are not protected from the 
danger of personal outrage. If they, or any of them, exceed the line 
of their duty, or commit any wrong Mt, they are liable to censure and 
punishment from the masj^er; and it%ny boy think himself aggrieved, 
he may prefer h^s complaint in the proper quarter with a certainty that 
it will meet with due attention. But he cannot on any occasion be 
permitted to use force against those wl|om he is bound to obey. I 
cannot admit that the distinction which I understand you to make be¬ 
tween authority exercised on behalf of the Master, or in enforcing pri¬ 
vileges permitted to the Prafects, is of siffficient importance to make 
tlpit conduct venial in the one case‘which is deeply culpable in the 
. Other. Obedience to the Precfects is required by the usage and laws of 
the School; and if boys either deliberately refuse obedience, or sup¬ 
port the disobedience of others by tumultuous and forcible resistance 
to their officers, such conduct is, in my judgment, subversive of subor- 
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dioation and discipline, and requires Id be repressed by such an exam¬ 
ple as I have lately been compelled to make. Severe notice I conceive 
to be equally necessary, whether the immediate occasion of the disorder 
arise from the exeii^cbe of authority in a matter of discipline^ or of per¬ 
sonal privilege; since, if it were once admitted that violent hands could 
with comparative impunity be laid upon the Praefects, boys who were 
discontented with their superior for a strict and honestdischarge of official 
duty, would never be at a loss to find opportunities of venting their dis- 
satisfaetioft on some question of a different nature. My conviction being 
still that the removal of your brother, and the other young persons 
concerned with him, was a necessary measure, I am sorry to add that 
the step which you propose, to obviate the charge of vacillation in the 
counsels of the heads of the School, in case they should revoke their 
sentence, does not appear to me to be well suited for that purpose. 
The consequence of reversing the sentence upon petition from the 
Prajfects would be, that, if similar circumstances should hereafter occur, 
iio Pnefect could, without being placed in a most invidious light, de¬ 
cline to intercede for the offender ; and the expectation that the Master 
would favourably receive such intercession diust operate to diminish that 
salutary fear of serious consequences, which the punishment now inflicted 
is intended to impress. In conclusion, I can only repeat my assurance, 
that i would not have remourt ! your brother from the School, unless a 
review of all the circumstancd^yconnected with the case had convinced 
me that it was necessary ; and’that I most unwillingly decline acced¬ 
ing to your proposal for his reinstatement, because I am persuaded* 
that I could not receive him again without anjury to the discipline 
which I am bound to maintain, 1 have, &c. 

“ D. Williams. 

“ Sir A. Mnlet, Bait." 

Nothing, we think, can be more mild and gentlemanlike, than the 
tone of Sir Alexander’s letter. The consideration hg evinces, to save 
the authorities of the school from seeming to retract directly their act 
of injustice, is at once both skilful and forbearing. The distinction, 
also, which he draws between the “ tolerated power ” of the Praffects, 
\iz. fagging —and their “ authorized Jurisdiction,” viz. that of keeping 
order in the school, is admirable. Sir Alexander evidently was not 
prepared—how should he be ?—for the direct recognition by the Mas¬ 
ter of fagging, amlfagging to be summarily enforced by ‘personal violence. 
To this full extent Dr. Williams’s letter goes—and we will not let him 
off one jotjOf it. Sir Alexander says in his reply that he ventures 
“ to quest^ the fitness of the rule laid dowfi, which Jias been acted 
upon ii^j^*present case, that no act of a Proefect, whatever be its 
jiati|g^%hall justify a junior boy in making personal resistance : since 
by this rule, the junior has n6 alternative but to submit to whatever 
punishment may be inflicted by the caprice or tyranny of a Prjefecl, 
and subsequently to prefer a^complaint in the nope or even witli the 
certainty of obtaining redress.” • 

Sir Alexander is addressing Dr. Williams ; and his good taste pre¬ 
vents his urging this argument, the principle of which is undeniable, so 
strongly as he might. We are addressing the public, and know no¬ 
thing of Dr. Williams, save that he is the head master of Winchester 
December, 1828. 2 T 
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College, anti, as such, amenable* to public discussion, as regards his 
public conduct. We shall, therefore, take the liberty of pressing this 
a little further. 

We beg pur readers will cast their eyes again ov^r that part of Dr. 
Williams’s letter which begins with the words “ The authority of the 
PrEefccts," and cuds at “ compelled to make.’* In this the Doctor to¬ 
tally, and from first to last, shrinks from the real question; indeed, 
were it not that we are in possession of the facts from Sir Alexander 
Malet’s previous statement, the mode in which Dr. Williafns argues 
would lead us to believe that the assault upon the Praefects had been 
made in consequence of their having ordered the boy to fag, and not to 
rescue him from the actual iujliclion of personal outrage*' by them. 
This excessive unfairness of rejuesentation is carried to a still greater 
excess in the passage immediately following that we have noticed. 
Who, from the following sentence, could suppose that the Praefects had 
not had “ violent hands laid upon them ” for the lair and moderate dis¬ 
charge of their duty—not for being in the act of inflicting a public 
chastisement ?— 

“ Severe notice I eonccfve to be equally necessary, whether the 
immediate occasion of the disorder arise from the exercise of authority 
in a matter of discipline, or of personal privilege ; since if it were once 
admitted that violent hands could with coenparative impunity lfB‘laid 
upon the Praefects, boys who were discontented with their superior for 
a strict and honest discharge of olbcial duty, would never be at a loss 
to find opportunities of venting their dissatisfaction on some question 
of a different nature.” ♦ 

The truth is that every word the Doctor says bears in reality—though 
he means directly the reverse—against the conduct of the Praelects. 
In their case, there was nothing to cause the nPcessity of a sudden act. 
When the boy refused tp fag, they might have “ preferred their com¬ 
plaint in the projvir quarter, with [a real] certainty that it would meet 
with due attention.” They might have complained to the master, who 
seems to recognize fagging so officially, of the boy’s refusal; or they 
might (we conclude the custom on this point to be the same at Wiu- 
chester'as at other public schoyls) have set him an imposition, and, if 
he did not do it, haViC then brought the whole matter before the 
master. But no—the praifect, who had ordered the boy to ‘ go on 
hall,* “ determined not only to enforce this new rule, but to punish the 
contumely of this unlucky boy by giving him a public chastisement,” 
—which, with the assistance of one of his comrades, he was proceed¬ 
ing to inflict. Here was'no time to pause: to complain t» the master 
after having been publicly and severely beaten is a very diflferent sort of 
thing from appealing to him to decide a disputed right, or complaining 
fof an act of manifest disobedience. In tiie one case the right might 
have been decided, or the punishment awarded, as well to-morrow as 
to-day: in the other, it was the matter gf a moment; the fifth-form 
hoys would not submit to see their oomrade beaten, and they rescued 
him. It appears that they proceeded no farther than the mere rescue 
—-and a declaration that the intended punishment should not take place. 
And for they are expelled! Would Dr. Williams have had the boy 
quietly submit to be beaten before all his fellows, and thm come and 
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complain to him ?—Is this huma^ nature ?—is it common justice, or 
common sense ? Sir Alexander Malet says, in his reply to Dr. Wil¬ 
liams, " The case may not be exactly parallel, because the law stipu¬ 
lates the equality persons; but what would be thougpiit of an en¬ 
actment, which forbade resistance to any attack, and directed the ag¬ 
grieved person to content himself with the certainty of reparation on 
identifying the offender,«and substantiating his complaint ?*’ 

Sir Alexander is not quite correct in his law. It does not “ stipulate 
equality*of persons.” .If the king himself were to assault a l^ggar 
walking along the road, the beggar would have a perfect legal right 
to resist. The case, we think, is scarcely likely to occur—but we cite 
it to shew Sir Alexander that his illustration did not need any quali ¬ 
fication whatever. , 

We think we have now reduced Dr. Williams to the necessity of 
choosing between two adniissions,—either that he recognizes the 
principle that a praifcct may beat any lower boy in the school without 
that boy, or his friends lor him, being allowed to resist—or that these 
young gentlemen have been expelled junjustly: we conclude he will 
choose the former admission—and wc wish him joy of it. 

With regard to the priefects themselves, we do not think that they de- 
serye any great degree of reprehension. We hold them to have been 
quite in the wrong, according to the facts stated—but if such very young 
men are entrusted with a power which, within its locality, is equal to 
that of a Turkish Pacha, we ought not, we think, to attribute any very 
violent blame to them, if some traces of the haughtiness and arbitrary 
haste of that oflicer should be perceptible fn its exercise. It is the 
system which is bad—and, in this case, we consider its application by 
the higher powers to have been well worthy of the system. 

Of course, all that we have said with reference to the Justice or in¬ 
justice of this individual case, wholly depends upon the accuracy of 
Sir Alexander Malet’s statement of the facts. If^hese be imperlectly 
or incorrectly given, so as to affect the merits of the case, we very 
sincerely beg Dr. Williams’s pardon. But, we confess, we have no 
fear on that head. A person in Sir Alexander’s position coming for¬ 
ward with a public representation of*a matter so nearly affPeting his 
family, would take every care that he was informed with a correctness 
beyond the possibility of mistake, before he made his statements 
And the extreme, even extraordinary, mildness and moderation of Sir 
Alexander’s tone, in a matter so calculated to irritate, cannot but carry 
with it the conviction that he would not take up representations lightly 
or hastily^—or suffer them to obtain an unfair colouring by tlieir pass¬ 
age through his mind. 

Before we conclude our observations on this particular case, we 
must—supposing the ^faefs to be as they stand on the face of the 
pamphlet, of which, we repeat, we have not^the shadow of a doubf— 
express to Sir Alexandei* Malet our full and firm conviction that, 
in the mind of every one wRh the ideas of a gentleman, and the 
feelings of a man, he has most thoroughly and completely succeeded, 
to use his own words, in removing “ any stigma which might attach 
to his brother’s character, from his having been subjected to the ee- 

2 T 2 
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verest punishment which scholastic discipline can Inflict.* He may 
rest assured that if there he any stigma in the case, it cannot rest on 
his brother, or his fellows in misfortune. 

And nowj" dismissing altogether this individuals lhatter, we must 
crave the attention of our readers for a page or two, upon that system 
of Fagging, in general, out of which it so directly sprang. 

What, then, is the system of fagging ? It is a privilege,—which has 
always been connived at, and indirectly supported, by the masters of 
public schools, and now, as it would seem, formally recognised by one 
of them,—-of the boys in the upper part of the school to force those 
in the lower to perform every sort of service, the most menial specially 
included, that they may chuse to put them to. This degree of irre¬ 
sponsible power gives wse to a regular course of its arbitrary exertion, 
which, in minds inclining towards oppression, has produced, in num¬ 
berless instances, acts of a cruelty too outrageous and revolting for 
us to lay them before our readers. Moreover, we do not wish to rake 
up individual cases long since past—our objection is to the principle; 
we only think it right to meijtion that there are such cases in abun¬ 
dance to support our argument by example, if we choose to bring 
them forward. All our readers, who have been at a public school, will 
call to mind plenty of them in one moment. ^ 

The effect of such a system upon the mind of him who suffers it 
must, manifestly, be hurtful in an extreme degree—^it must create 
great suffering, and all the evils which spring from suffering imposed 
by external force. It must check all the finer sympathies and more 
buoyant aspirations of tfie mind, and must breed instead, in all, a 
most painful sen.se of prostration under a tyrannical power, and, in 
those of less happy dispositions, the feelings of malignity to which 
such a situation is but too much calculated to give rise. A boy comes 
from a happy home, where he has met with nothing but kindness and 
attention—perhaps'too much of both—and he is plunged into a large 
school, where nobody cares for him or his feelings, except that if the 
latter are unguardedly displayed they will certainly be seized upon as 
an instrument to torment him in exact proportion with their keenness 
and delidacy. That a boy shouM be inured to carelessness existing 
in others with regard to himself, is all very well; for, otherwise, he 
would feel it much more severely when the same thing, on a larger 
scale, first came across him in the world. But there is no sort of 
necessity to have the direct contrary to kindness enforced upon him 
daily; for, in the world, people will care as little to go out of their way 
to do him harm aS'to do him good. He has been bred as a gentleman 
^he is treated like a pot-boy. We do not send our sons to Eton and 
Winchester to learn to clean boots and wait at table; nor are these 
accomplishments necessary to the success of a,geptleman in life. For 
his services he gets kicks and abuse: he is taught, by Mr. Owen’s 
great teacher. Circumstances, to shift anfi lie. If he be a boy of 
fine feelings, and who has been delicately reared, he will suffer bitterly 
-^is spirit will be injured, and his very advantages will become causes 
m pain. But the mass, who suffer likewise greatly, do so in a differ¬ 
ent way. To use a coarse and unfeeling phrase, which will be familiar 
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to most of them, they “ grin, andliearit, as dogs do hanging.” But 
they bear it with a curse, and with a deep-rooted determination, nearly 
always thoroughly fulfilled, of paying it off upon their fags, when it 
comes to their tuijp to get them ; and thus misery, servility, and tyranny 
are perpetuated from generation to generation. 

But the moral effects of this system are even worse upon those who 
wield its power than th^se who are subject to it. Lads from fifteen to 
nineteen are entrusted with an almost unlimited power of oppression 
over thSir juniors. Is this a power which ought to be entrusted to 
such hands ? Are not its evil effects in practice equal to anything a 
theorist could imagine ? The hard, callous, cruel turn of mind which 
it gives, it is most chilling to contemplate. The more kindly and tender 
feelings are, for the time, thoroughly suspended. It is wonderful how 
often and how much they return in etter life, and how boys who have 
been unspeakable brutes at school, turn out civilized beings as grown 
up men. In some, cases, this may be from necessity; for a person who, 
in the world, attempted to act like a great majority (we fear we must 
say) of the upper boys at a public school, would be knocked on the 
head, without hesitation, or apology, li^e a mad dog. But, in others, 
the immediate causes having been removed, the effect certainly does 
cease: the young man having no longer the power, it being no longer 
thi’e fashion of the set in Hrhich he lives, to be a tyrant,—the feelings of 
a tyrant pass away from his bosom. But there is another class, and 
we fear a large one, in which the constant presence of those feelings, 
and the equally constant application of them in action for a consider¬ 
able period of that portion of life in which (If we may so speak) the 
first phase of the future character is formed, leave a permanent and 
most baneful effect upon the mind. The degree of this effect varies, of 
course, in innumerable shades from the darkest to the slightest, accord¬ 
ing to original disposition,—to a thousand circumstances, numbers of 
which will in a moment suggest themselves to the*miud of the reader. 
But that the power of oppression which a boy possesses for the last 
two or three years of his residence at a public school, does, in a large 
number of instances, materially affect the kindness of his heart and 
the general amiability of his disposition throughout life, We cannot, 
either from reasoning or experience, doubt in the remotest degree. 

Some persons say, and Sir Alexander Malet seems in some mea¬ 
sure to go along with them, that it would be impossible to do away 
with fagging in large schools. We are quite certain that it would not, 
from the fact of schools of large numbers existing in which the system 
is wholly unknown. For instance, there S Hazelvuood-school, which 
has attracted so much public notice from its admirable principles and 
arrangements of every kind;—among which, in our view, stands fore¬ 
most its moral discipline. So active, so ever-present, and, at the same 
time, so invisible in its machinery, so proroigent in its effects. At this 
school, and at that whiob has sprung from it, (Bruce Castle, near 
Tottenham,) both schools of •large numbers, fagging does not exist. 
And are the boys worse behaved, or less amenable to authority, than 
at Eton, Winchester, Westminster, or Harrow? Far, far the con¬ 
trary : we never hear of rebellions there; still less of those occasional 
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instances of outrageous cnielty, wMich every now an3 then attract for 
a moment public attention with disgust, and then, alas ! are forgotten, 
without any attempts being made to alter the system out of which 
they spring, f i e 

We have no kind of objection to the senior boys being employed in 
the preservation of order and discipline. Under fitting regulations, 
fairly and equitably acted upon, such a system may, we think, be ren¬ 
dered very serviceable, with scarcely any counterbalancing disadvan¬ 
tage, But this is widely difterent from their being suffered, directly, 
to exact from their juniors every sort of service,’;however revolting and 
abject, and their being suffered, in point of fact, to enforce that service 
by means constantly tyrannical and often cruel. It may be said that 
flagrant instances of cfuelty have been punished: we grant it, they 
have; but many and many very violent instances of cruelty are never 
brought forward. The very s[)irit of the system which causes them to 
exist causes them to be concealed. 

The time surely is arrived when such things as these should cease 
to be, altogether. The ])ublic mind, throughout the country, has 
been drawn thoroughly and in earnest to the subject of education. 
The thirst of knowledge is great; and it has already been felt that the 
existing Ibuntains, constructed upon antiquated models, have b^n 
neither suflicient nor fitting to supi)ly it. “We are most far, indeed, 
from wishing to see any injury or degradation befall the old public 
schools of England. We have a strong feeling in favour of the at¬ 
tachments arising from local and youthful objects and associations, and 
can fully enter into, and sympathize with, the motives which lead a 
father to send his son to the school at which he was himself brought 
up. For these reasons, among others, we are the furthest in the 
world from wishing to see our great schools decline. We desire to see 
them improve —and, undoubtedly, they will soon feel that they must 
do either the one e-r the other. They cannot rest wholly upon the 
feelings of auld lang syne; such feelings mingle very amiably with the 
usefulness, which is the first great requisite in education, but they can¬ 
not, nor ought they to, suj)ersede it. We hope that no long time 
will pass before they begin, themselves, to revise their systems, abo¬ 
lishing abuses, and giving new vigour to the whole. And among the 
first, because one of the most active, far-spreading, and permanent of 
those, abuses, we trust the system of Fagging will be put an end 
to for ever. 
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The work, the title of which we have subjoined, appears to us to be 
in every way one of great importance and value. It not only gives, 
in a most lucid and consecutive manner, a statement of what the law 
is, and « history of what the law has been—but it points out most 
forcibly its evils as its stands, and urges the most powerful argu¬ 
ments for its alteration. In a word, the work is accurately written, 
in the spirit of the admirable motto from Lord Bacon, which is 
affixed to it: “I have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 
term, between the speculative and reverenth discourses of philoso¬ 
phers, and the writings of lawyers. ’ It is to be wished, indeed, 
that more law-books were composed in this spirit. It has hitherto 
been one of the strongest obstacles to the amendment of the law, 
that those, whose knowledge of it renders them, almost exclusively, 
fitted to the task, have a combination motives of all kinds to make 
their picture of its existing state as flattering as possible, and to 
attribute to ignorance all desire of improvement. 

'<®f this no one can a^usc Mr. Maugham. A work more tho¬ 
roughly disposing of its subject, in the mass and in detail, cannot 
well be conceived. He discusses the laws regarding literary pro¬ 
perty, both as they have been, as they are, and as they ought to be ; 
and under each head, he brings to bear the ipost minute and accurate 
knowledge. We shall, as far as our limits will permit, endeavour to 
give our readers a precis of the work, adding some comments of our 
own, as we go alongi. 

It is by no means our ojiinion, that it is, in general, a useful 
manner of writing even a treatise upon any branch of law, to go 
through the history of what it has been, from* time immemoriaL 
Still less, of course, is it usually advisable in a review, purporting to 
give the^pith of the treatise. But the law of copyright has one very 
extraordinary peculiarity, which renders it, wo think, qui|e fitting 
that its history should be traced. tYe allude to the circumstance of 
the Act, which is the foundation of all our statutory copyright law, 
having been interpreted in one way, for the first sixty-five years 
after its being passed—and that by some of the greatest lawyers that 
ever sat on the bench, either in the Court of Chancery, or of com¬ 
mon law j and then having been const|ued in a manner directly 
opposite,.in which way, the decision having been nfade by the House 
of Lords, the law has since remained. It is true there has been a 
subsequent statute—54 Qeo. HI. cap. 156—which may be said to 
embody the law as«it»at present stands j but it is founded entirely 
upon the principle of the decision above meftitioned. 

* A Treatise on the Laws of Literwy Property, comprising the Statutes and Cases 
relating to Books, Manuscripts, Lectures ; Dramatic and Musical Compositions, Engrav¬ 
ings, Sculpture, Maps, &c.; including the piracy and transfer of Copyright; with a his¬ 
torical View, and Disquisitions on the principles and effects of the Laws. By Robert 
Maugham, Secretary to the Law histitution, Author of the Law of Attorneys, &c. 
London, 1828 . 
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We shall abstain from running the question up to^c metaphysical 
arguments, about the origin of property. It is not necessary to 
begin every private biography with.a genealogy from Adam; and, 
wo must say, we wonder exceedingly at the len^h at which this 
part of the subject was argued, in the many discussions to which 
the copyright laws gave rise in the last century. We quite agree 
with Professor Christian, when he says, that “ Nothing is more 
erroneous than the common practice of referring the origin moral 
rights, and the system of natural equity, to that savage state which 
is supposed to have preceded civilized establishments; in which lite¬ 
rary composition, and of consequence the right to it, could have no 
existence. But the true mode of ascertaining a moral right I con¬ 
ceive is to inquire, whether it is such as the reason, the cultivated 
reason, of mankind must necessarily assent to Of course, all 
property is artificial; and it matters not whether it be a little more, 
^ br a little less so, provided it be necessary, or highly conducive, to 
the general good. 

At all events it is, and always has been, the received doctrine, 
that copyright was perpetual, at common law. When an author 
composed a work, it was his for ever. There is no term at which a 
man’s property ceases in his land, unless sopie strange convulsioMkc-i’ 
nature should destroy it. Now this land is there ; and must belong 
to some one. It would exist, whether the individual owner existed or 
Tidt; and this is his for ever. Not so the book. The author creates 
it; without him it woul/l have never been ; and, consequently, one 
can scarcely see why his property in this should be less than in that 
which would be of equal benefit to mankind without him. Nor was 
it so at common law ; literary property was than, like all other pro¬ 
perty, perpetual. And so it remained until (will it be believed ?) an 
Act was passed for the encouragement of learning j”—and, indeed, 
so it remained for *3ixty-five years afterwards ; then this Act for the 
encouragement of learning was construed so as to injure its pro¬ 
fessors exceedingly—and so, with a slight modification, it continues 
to this d|iy. 

The immediate origin of this celebrated Act of Anne was the 
increase of piracy; and it was to put down this violation of property 
that the Act was passed:— 

The greater part, if not all, of these dishonourable transactions, 
were committed by the lowest class of publishers, who were incom¬ 
petent to pay the damagei that might be recovered against them in 
an ordinary action. The proof of the extent of the damage was also 
difficult; and it was therefore desirable that penalties and forfeitures 
should be inflicted to protect the growing importance of literary 
property. , . 

Hence it appears that the proprietors of copies frequently ap¬ 
plied to Parliament to assist them in maintaining their rights. In 
the years 1703, 1706, and 1709, they*petitioned for a bill^to protect 
their copyrights, which had thus been invaded, and * to secure their 
properties.’ They had so long been secured by penalties under the 

• Notes to Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 407. 
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acts for licensing books, that they thought an action at law an 
inadequate remedy, and had no idea that a bill in equity should be 
entertained except on letters patent. 

“ In one of \lle cases given to the members in 1709 in support of 
their application for a bill, the last reason or paragraph is as follows: 

“ ^ The liberty now set on foot of breaking through this ancient 
and reasonable usage, ts no way to be effectually restrained but by an 
Act o^ Parliament. For, by common law, a bookseller can recover 
no more costs than he can prove damage; but it is impossible for 
liim to prove the tenth, nay, perhaps the hundredth part of the 
damage he suffers, because a thousand counterfeit copies may be 
dispersed into as many different hands all over the kingdom, and he 
not able to prove the sale of ten. Besides,*the defendant is always 
a pauper, and so the plaintiff must lose his costs of suit. Therefore, 
the only remedy by the common law is to confine a beggar to the 
rules of the King’s Bench or Fleet, and there he will continue the 
evil practice with impunity. We therefore pray, that confiscation of 
counterfeit copies be one of the penalties inflicted on offenders.’ ’’ 

Two things are quite clear from this : in the first place, that the 
common-law right was then considered a matter of course *} and, 
ciicondly, that it was by the authors and booksellers that the Act 
was pressed into Parliament:— 

“It is evident from the preamble of the act, which was passed in 
1710, that it was not introduced on the part of the public to restfain 
the duration of copyright. The imagin:q;y evil of its perpetuity 
(which will be afterwards investigated) was not then suggested. It 
is, indeed, quite manifest on the face of the act, that it originated 
with the aggrieved«authors and publishers, and the Journals of the 
House of Commons (vol. xvi. p. 240) place this point beyond all 
doubt. 

“ The act recites, that printers, booksellersT and other persons, 
had of late frequently taken the liberty of printing, re-printing, and 
publishing books and other writings, without the consent of the authors 
or proprietors, to their very great detriment, and too often |o the ruin 
of them and their families. For freoeniing, therefore, such practices 
for the future, and for the encouragement of learned men to compose 
and write useful books, it was enacted, that the authors of books 
already printed, who had not transferred their rights, and the book¬ 
sellers or other persons who had purchased or acquired the copy of 
any ♦book, in order to print or reprint^ the same, should have the 
sole right and liberty of printing them for a term*of twenty-one years, 
from the 10th of April, 1710, arid no longer. 

“ And the authors of \}ooks already composed, but not printed, or 
that should thereafter be composed, and their assigns, should have 
the sole liberty of printing and reprinting such books for fourteen 
years, to commence fronf the first publishing the same, and no longer. 

** It ftien enacted the forfeiture of all books printed, reprinted, 
imported, or sold, without consent in writing of the proprietor, 
signed in the presence of two witnesses, and inflicted the pemdties of 

• * Seven judges to four ultimately decided in favour of it. 
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confiscation of the pirated books, and one penny for every sheet j 
half the penalty to the owner, and the other to the informer. 

And that ^persons might not through ignorance ^ofiFend against 
the act, the forfeitures «nd penalties do not attaclP unless the title 
to the copy of the book be entered in the register book of the Sta¬ 
tioners’ Company, in such manner as had been usual. 

“ The act authorizes the Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
dignitaries to settle the prices of books, upon complaint macks that 
they Were unreasonable. 

“ It was also provided, that the act should not extend either to 
prejudice or confirm any right that the Universities, or any person, 
had, or claimed to have, to the printing or reprinting any book or 
copy already printed, or5;hereafter to be printed. 

“ And the last clause directed that the sole right of printing or 
disposing of copies after the expiration of the first term of fourteen 
years, should return to the authors thereof, if they were then living, 
for another term of fourteen years.” 

This is a most fair and accuftite summary of the first Act passed 
by our Legislature, for the protection of learning, which it undoubt¬ 
edly was for sixty-five years, when, with its change of construction, 
its title ought to have been changed also, fo»it then proved an AtSC 
for its discouragement and reduction. What the Legislature in¬ 
tended may be gathered, first, from the Act itself; and next, from 
the universal construction given to it at the time, when what was 
really meant must have baen thoroughly and generally understood;— 

“ The bill on which the act was founded, went to the committee 
as a bill to secure the undoubted property of copies for ever. It| 
seems that objections arose in the committee ttrthe generality of the 
proposition; and that the debate ended in securing the pro})erty in 
copies for a term—\yithout prejudice to either side of the question 
upon the general claim as to the right. By the law and usage of 
Parliament, a neto bill cannot be made in a committee 3 a bill to 
secure the property of authors could not be turned into a bill to take 
it away. AVhat the act gives wjth a sanction of penalties, is for a . 
term: the words, ‘ and no longer,’ add nothing to the sense, any 
more than they would in a will, if a testator gave an estate for years. 

" The preamble of the statute, as it was originally brought in and 
went to the committee, was the fullest assertion of the legal pro¬ 
perty and undoubted right of q.uthors at common law, that could be, 
and there was no, saving clause at all in the act. When that florid 
introduction was abridged, it is most probable, as the fact -appears, 
that a saving clause was guardedly inserted. 

The Universities had considerable copyrights. Lord Claren¬ 
don’s History was but lately published by the Uiriversity of Oxford. 
The third volume did no't come out until J707. They came out at 
different times. The proviso, however, is general:—* Tht^t nothing 
in this act contained shall extend either to pr^udice or confirm any right 
that the said Universities, or any of them, or any person or persons, have, 
or claim to heme, to the printing or reprinting any hook or copy already 
printed, or hereafter to be printed.^ 
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** If there were not a common law right previous to this statute, 
what is this clause to save ? Not a right of publishing, to throw it 
into universal communion as soon as it conies out. That was no 
more worth wMl# than the purchasing- of a copy seenis to be, if it 
be left unprotected by the law, and open to §very practical practice. 

“ This proviso seems to be the effect of extraordinary caution, that 
the rights of authors a1> common law might not be aflFected j for if it 
had not been inserted, they would not have been taken away by 
construction, but the right and the remedy would still remam un¬ 
affected by the statute. 

" The common law right, indeed, is admitted and recognised by 
proving a remedy for the injuryj although at common law it has 
been said, that there is no injury whatever.”. 

We shall here advert to what appears to us to be a strange contra- 
tliction into which even such a man as Lord Kenyon is driven, by 
holding that it was “ a right decision,” that the exclusive right of 
publication “ was confined to the times limited by the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment.” This must mean (for he does not state to which of the two 
subdivisions of opinion he adhered), cither that he held that there 
had been no right at common law at all, or that that right had been 
away by the statute. In either case, according to this, the 
common law right would not exist, and, therefore, not the common 
law remedy; for if it be a received axiom of law that where there is 
a right, there must be a remedy for its violation, surely it is oquiUly 
certain that where there is no right, there can be no remedy. Now, 
in an action, brought before the passing of* the statute of the 54111 
Geo. III. *, in which the spirit of the decision is, very properly, 
directly enacted (fo^we do not, in the least, quarrel with the deci¬ 
sion ; we are only commenting upon the inconsistency into which 
Lord Kenyon’s construction of the Act of Anne has driven him)— 
in an action, we say, brought for damages for pimting a work before 
the expiration of twenty-eight years from the first publication, 
although the work was not entered at Stationers’ Hall, Lord Kenyon 
expressed himself thus:— 

All arguments in support of the rights of learned meft in their 
works, must ever be heard with great favour by men of liberal 
minds, to whom they are addressed. It is probably on that account 
that when the great question of literary property was discussed, 
some judges of enlightened understanding went the length of main¬ 
taining, that the right of publication rested exclusively in the authors 
aud those who claimed under them fot all tinfe; but the other 
opinion bnally prevailed, which established that the right was con¬ 
fined to the times limited by the Act of Parliament. And that, 1 
have no doubt, was the fSght decision. Then the question is, whe¬ 
ther the right of property being vested in authors for certain periods, 
the common law remedy €or a violation of it does not attach within 
the times limited by the AetF of Parliament. Within those periods 

* Which enacts that failure in making the required entry at Stationers’ Hall shall, 
in any manner, affect any copyright j but shall only subject tho person making default, to 
the penalty under the Act. 
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the Act says that the author ' shall have the sole right and liberty* 
of printing, &c. Then the statute having vested that right in the 
author, the common law gives the remedy by action on the case for the 
violation of i^. Of this there could have been n^.doubt made, if 
the statute had stoppedlthere. But it has been argued, that as the 
statute in the same clause that creates the right, has prescribed a 
jiarticular remedy, that and no other can be resorted to. And if such 
appeared to have been the intention of the legislature, I should have 
subscribed to it, however inadequate it might be thought. But 
their meaning in creating the penalties in the latter part of the 
clause in question, certainly was to give an accumulative remedy; 
nothing could be more incomplete as a remedy than those penalties 
alone, for, without dwelling upon the incompetency of the sum^ the 
right of action is not given to the party grieved^ but to any common 
informer.” 

Now we really cannot understand how the common law gives the 
remedy for the injury of the right given by statute. The common 
law provided a remedy for the protection of the right which it con¬ 
ferred ; but if the legislature*^annihilated the right, as Lord Kenyon 
holds, it annihilated the remedy at the same time. Lord Kenyon is 
of opinion, that the clause was intended to give an accumulatiyg 
remedy ; and we thoroughly agree with him j but we do so because 
we believe the legislature meant that there should be an accumulative 
right. We never can think it would look to a remedy existing for a 
right, which, according to the opinions on that side of the question, 
it either did not acknotvlcdge, or, acknowledging, destroyed. For 
the rights which they conferred, they provided certain remedies—but 
these were all in the shape of penalties ; there was no such thing as 
an action alluded to throughout the statute. *lt left the common 
law right wholly untouched; or what is the meaning of the ninth 
clause, which the reader will find above, printed in Italics ? 

We shall now proceed to show in what light the statute of Anne 
was considered, in the earliest decisions after its being passed ;— 

The earliest decisions on the general question of literary pro¬ 
perty occurred in the courts of equity, which were resorted to as 
affording a more speedy remedy against invasions of copyright by an 
immediate injunction, than could be obtained by an action at law 
for damages. Numerous decisions took place, founded upon the prin¬ 
ciples of the common law, and on the supposition, that a perpetual 
copyright belonged to authors and their assignees. It is remark¬ 
able, that if the statute of<Anne was intended to abridge the com¬ 
mon law right, none of the lawyers who were engaged in the 
various cases which occurred after that Act, should have advanced 
the argument. From the passing of the Act in the year 1710, until 
1775, when the question came before the House of Lords, there 
were numerous cases argued, yet in no|>e of them was the point 
even in the slightest degree adverted te. 

“ The question upon the common law right to old copies of 
works, could not arise until twenty-one years frogi the 10th of April, 
1710 j consequently, the soonest it could arise wm iq 1731. 

In 1735, an injunction was granted by Sir Joseph Jekyll to 
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restrain the printing of the Whole*Duty of Mmti the first assignment 
of which had been made seventy-eight years before that time. 

''In the same year. Lord Talbot restrained the printing of Pope's 
and Suiift's Misfleilanies, though‘many of the pieces wore originally 
published prior to the Act, namely, in 1701-’i-8. 

" In 1736, Sir J. Jekyll granted another injunction for printing 
Nelson's Festivals and Rists, though printed in 1703, in the lifetime 
of the author, and he died in 1714. 

" In*1739, an injunction was ordered by Lord Hardwicke aminst 
printing Miltons Paradise Lost, the title to which was derived by an 
assignment from the author seventy-two years antecedently. 

“ And in 1752, another injunction issued in favour of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, with his Life by Fenton, an^ the Notes of all the 
former editions. It was an injunction to the whole, so that printing 
the Poem, or the Life, or the Notes, would have been a breach of 
the order. 

" The Court of Chancery, frgm the passing of the Act of Anne, 
have been in error in all these decisions, if the whole right of an 
author in his copy depends upon this po.sitive Act, as introductive 
of a new law. For it is clear, the property of no book was intended 
to be secured by this Act, unless it should be entered. No one 
offended against the Abt, unless the book was entered. Conse¬ 
quently, the sole copyright was not given by the Act, unless the 
book was entered. Yet it was held unnecessary to the relief.in 
Chancery that the book should be entered. 

" There is also an express proviso in the*Act, that all actions and 
suits for any offence against the Act, should be brought within three 
months, or be of no jjffect. Now, if all copies were open and free 
before, pirating is merely an offence against the statute, and can 
only be questioned in any court of justice as an offence against it. 
Yet it is not necessary that the bill in Chancery should be filed 
within three months. 

“ Again, if the right vested, and the offence prohibited, by the Act, 
be new, no remedy or mode of prosecution could be pursued, besides 
those prescribed by the Act. But a bill in Chancery was i*!ot given, 
and, consequently, could not be brought upon the Act. There is no 
ground upon which this jurisdiction has been exercised, or can be 
supported, except the antecedent property, confirmed and secured 
for a limited term by this Act. In this light the entry of the book 
is a condition in respect of the statutory penalty only 5 so likewise 
the three months is a limitation in respect of thtf statutory penalty 
only. But the remedy by an action upon the case, or a bill in 
Chancery, is a consequence of the common law right; and is not 
affected by the statptqry condition or limitation.” 

This, as far as the authority of Sir Josaph Jekyll, Lord Talbot, 
and Lord Hardwicke, gdfes—and the latter is one of the greatest 
names (legally) that ever adofiied the bench—proves that the statute 
of Anne was not held to have repealed the common-law right. Nay, 
this idea does not^tseem ever to have crossed the brain of judge, 
counsel, or attorney, for years afterwards. 

Now, let us see what happened in the common-law courts ;— 
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The general question was first‘argued in a court of law in the case 
of Tonson v. Collins, in the year 1760, relative to the copyright in the 
Spectator. It appears from the best authority, that so far as the Court 
had formed can opinion, they all ihclined to the/)Ifiintiff, and they 
were prepared to give judgment accordingly. But having received 
information that although the argument was conducted bond fide by 
the counsel, it was a collusive proceeding bejtween the parties for the 
purpose of obtaining a judgment which might be set up as a prece¬ 
dent, they refused to pronounce any deoision. ^ 

In the year 1769, the subject was discussed at great length with 
respect to Thomsons Seasons, in the celebrated case of Millar v. 
Taylor. 

The counsel for thj plaintiff insisted * that there was a real pro- 
perty remaining in authors efter publication of their works j and that 
they only, or those who claim under them, have a right to multiply the 
copies of such, their literary property, at their pleasure, for sale.’ And 
they likewise insisted, ‘ that this right is a common law right, which 
always has existed, and docs still exist, independent of^ and not taken 
away by, the statute of Anne.* 

“ On the oth§r side, the counsel for the defendant denied that any 
snch property remained in the author after the publication of ^s 
work, and they treated the pretensions of & common law right to it 
as mere fancy and imagination, void of any ground or foundation. 

y They insisted, that if an original author publishes his work, he 
sells it to the public j and the purchaser of every book or copy has a 
right to make what use &f it he pleases, and may multiply each book 
or copy to what quantity he pleases. 

“ They also contended, that the act of Anne vests the copies of 
printed books in the authors or purchasers of such copies during the 
times therein limited, but only during that limited time, and under the 
terms prescribed by^the act. 

“ There was a difference of opinion in the Court. Lord Mansfield 
and Judges Aston and Willes were in favour of the plaintiff’s copy¬ 
right, and Judge Yates was alone against it. Judgment was of course 
given according to the opinion of the majority. 

Some years after this decision the question came before the House 
of Lords, upon an appeal from a decree of the Court of Chancery, 
founded on the judgment given in the Court of King’s Bench in 
Millar v. Taylor, and it was ordered by the House, on the 9th of 
February, 1774, that the judges be directed to deliver their opinions 
upon the following questi^s:— 

" 1. Whether, at common law, an author of any book or literary 
composition had the sole right of first printing and publishing the 
same for sale j and might bring an actiefn a^^ainst any person who 
printed, published, and sold the same without nis consent ? 

Of eleven judges, there were eight to^liree in favour of the right 
at common law. • 

“ 2. If the author had such right originally, did the law take it 
away upon his printing and publishing such book or literary compo¬ 
sition ; and might any person afterwards reprint and sell for his own 
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benefit such book or literary composition, against the will of the 

There were seven to four of the judges .who held that the print¬ 
ing and publishing did not deprNe the author of the rigjit. . 

“ 3. If such action would have lain at common law, is it taken 
away by the statute of, 8th Anne? And is an author “Y ^ ^ 
statute precluded from,every remedy, except on the foundation ot tne 
said statute, and on the terms and conditions prescribed thereby ? 

“ Otfthis question there were only five judges who vjrere of opinion 
that the action at common law was not taken away by the sfttute, 
and there were six of the opposite opinion. 

“ It was well known that Lord Mansfield adhered to his opinion, 
and therefore concurred with the eight upon the first question ; wit 
the seven upon the second, and with the five upon the third (which 
in the latter case would have made the votes equal). But it being 
very unusual, from reasons of delicacy, for a Peer to support his own 
judgment upon an appeal to the House of Lords, he did not speak. 

“ It was finally decided, that an action could not be maintained 
for pirating a copyright after the expirJition of the time mentioned in 

the statute.” . , . . ^ r .* 

We suppose Lord Mansfield was right in his point ot etiquette; 

but*really we cannot bift most deeply lament that any squeamish¬ 
ness of the kind should have been suffered to interfere on a matter 
of such extreme importance. Nay, we cannot see that tlm case 
came exactly under the point of delicacy, which had usually shut the 
mouths of legal peers in the House of Lfflrds. If he had spoken 
and voted on the question itself, it would have been quite another 
matter. But here he was only called upon, in his capaci^ or judge, 
to join his brethren instructing the consciences of the Lords as to 
the state of the law on such and such matters. Mr. Justice Yates 
did not abstain from supporting the opinion he bad hud down con¬ 
trary to Lord Mansfield, because he had before expressed it in his 
court: nor can we see any reason why Lord Mansfield should not, 
as one of the twelve judges, have assisted in advising the Lords 

upon the point of law. • . i 

That this decision was unexjiected, we think is sufficiently proved 
by the dismav^ of the Universities, who had perpetual copyrig in 
many books, whicli they had exercised without molestation, both 
before and after the passing the statute of Anne ; in ee , up o 
1774. The law, practically, is altered. It is declared to what 
nobody had ever had an idea that il» was—a^id what all ^e 
greater men did not think it either was, or ought to be. No 
matter; the House of Lords, the court ot last resort decides 
that there is no such thing as perpetuity of copyright; and authors, 
booksellers, and Universities, are all in dismay together. 
Universities know#how t^> giit out of such difficulties; 
members of parliament, an* wealth, and livings, and authority, 
and influence. What care they for the advancement of learning 
which the House of Lords has declared is promoted by reducing copy¬ 
right to fourteen years? No; f/iey must have everything they ever had, 
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aad they put every nerve in moti6n to effect their object. Round 
St. Stephen's 

...roll 

Broad hats, and hoods, and ca]ts, a sable shoal ; 

®lhiick and more thick the black blockade extends, C * 

A hundred head of Aristotle’s friends. 

And, whether by the force of the Stagyrite’s logic, or by urging the 
more worldly modes of convincing to which We have alluded above, 
they obtain an Act of Parliament, in the very year in wlvch the 
decision of the Lords was pronounced, 1775, restoring to them thdr 
perpetuity of copyright in all books that were their’s, or might suo- 
sequeutly become so. Now, we should be glad to hear anything 
like a principle laid down, to show how it could be right to grant 
this, and to withhold af- similar boon from private persons. What 
has the fact of the universities being public bodies to do with it ? 
Either perpetuity of copyright is a good thing, or a bad thing, for 
literature and for society. If it be bad, why give it to the “ sable 
shoal V’—if it be good, why not give it to all ? The preamble of 
the Act places the reason of passing it solely upon the argument of 
the emoluments arising from the printing or reprinting such books, 
which emoluments arc to be devoted to the advancement of 
learning, and the other beneficial purposes of education.” Poor, perp- 
nyless Oxford!—threadbare and starving Cambridge !—you have no 
endowments, no foundations for the promotion of learning, no fat 
livings in your gift, with snug fellowships as feeding-stalls, wherein 
to wait till they fall in.-jOh no—you are both of you, just ready to 
come upon the parish for relief, and must make your fortunes as 
booksellers, or go to the workhouse. Venerable Almaj Matres, 
we pity you from our hearts ! And so, beingb«in this state of me¬ 
lancholy destitution, the legislature gives you, as a sop, a privilege 
which they declare to be eminently poisonous to everybody else; 
but, when trusted to you, most prosperous and proper. 

Seriously, we should like to hear any distinction given. Is it 
because the books printed by the universities are mostly books of 
learning Suppose they are 3 does no one else publish books of 
learning ? What is the proportion of books of learning and science 
in the country, of which the universities possess the copyright. Is 
it a tenth ?—a twentieth ?—a fiftieth ?—a hundredth ? Why, then, 
should they possess for ever their right, which has originally been 
presented to them gratis, and^ the booksellers lose their’s, for which 
they have paid highly, or t^e‘authors, if it still vest in them, who 
have toiled long and painfully, and given to their works, perhaps, 
the efforts of a great genius, and the labour of a long life,—why 
should these people lose their right at the^end of eight-and-twenty 
years ? A body corporate never dies; but in 4his instance, it would 
not signify if it did—for perpetuity of right is granted to it. But 
how is the author of a work of long mbour *and deep learning 
situated ? He has passed the greater part of his life in studying for 
ailitl preparing his book 3 he finishes it when he is advanced in years— 
having, perhaps, also been oblfged to expend considerable sums 
lipoa his materials. He takes it to a bookseller, and then, as has 
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been ably urged, its copyright is iSss valuable, because he is so old 
that there is no chance of his surviving the twenty-eight years. 
And thus the very labour which has been devoted to give additional 
merit to the work^lessens its value to the author ! BM we return 
to the burden of our song. Perpetuity of copyright is either good 
or bad j if it be bad, take it away from the Universities ; if it be good, 
give it to all. If there 1^ any distinction at all between the claims of 
the public bodies and those of individuals, we really think the choice 
lies in favour of the latter. We cannot in the least see any pi^lic 
reason—and the Act does not give any j—and, for the rest, they are 
richer, and therefore can better afford to be robbed. 

The next Act w'as the 41st Geo. III. cap. 107, which was occa¬ 
sioned by the Union with Ireland, and does iy;tle more than extend 
the English copyright law to Ireland, where there wj-s previously 
none; thereby preventing the piracy of English books, which, before 
the Union, was carried to so hurtful an extent. This brings us to 
the Act of the 54th Geo. III. cap. 156, which, as we have already 
mentioned, contains the law as it now stands :— 

“ The principal statute by which Liferary Property is at present 
regulated, was passed the 29th of July, 1814. It is entitled, ‘ An 
Act to amend the several acts for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies and copyright of printed books to the authors of 
such books, and their assigns.’ 

“ The statute not only repealed several of the former enactments, 
and amended others, but in effect consolidated within it the whole 
of the provisions relating to Literary Property. 

It is remarkable that the act does not commence, like the statute 
of Anne, by providing for the protection of copyright, and prescrib¬ 
ing the period during which the protection was to be afforded. Al¬ 
though expressly entitled for ‘ securing the copies and copyright of 
printed books,’ it begins with repealing the former enactments by 
the 8th Anne and 41st Geo. III. regarding the delivery of copies to 
the public libraries, and substitutes other provisions on the same sub¬ 
ject, which will be hereafter stated. In effect, it imposes the tax before 
it bestows the protection. In support of the exaction it has been 
urged, that it is a reasonable compensation for the additional and 
superior security afforded by the statute. The legislative boon, 
therefore, ought to have preceded the duty, in consideration of which 
it was imposed. But as the act is differently constructed, its title 
should have been varied accordingly, and called An act for securing 
(not the copyright of authors, but) eleven Copies of ike whole of every 
hook, with all maps and prints belonging thereto, to be delivered on demand 
to certain corporate bodies, and [subordinately] to protect copyright 
for a term: such is "the true description of this last act for 

* the encouragement*of*learning.’ ” , 

The Act extends the second fourteen years into a certainty, from 
having been a contingency depending upon the author’s life; and 
it gives to him or his assigns the full copyright for the remainder of 
his life. • 

It is then enacted, that if any bookseller, printer, or other person, 
in any^part of the United kingdom or British dominions, shall print, 
Dbckmber, 1828. 2 U » 
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feprint, or import any such book* without the consent in writing of 
the author or other proprietor; or knowing the same to be so printed, 
shall sell, publish, or expose to sale such book, without the like con¬ 
sent ; such offender shall be liable to an action, he brought in any 
Court of llccord, for damages, and to double the costs of suit. 

“ The forfeiture of the book, to be damasked or made waste, is 
also enacted; and to this is added a penalty of threepence for every 
sheet printed, published, or exposed to sale, contrary to the act; one 
jnoicty to the King, and the other to the informer.” ^ 

I^bw, we beg our readers to notice, that' here the remedy by 
action for damages is specifically given ; the words of the ^Act are. 

And every such author or authors, or other proprietor or proprie¬ 
tors, shall and may, b^y and in such special action upon the case, to 
be so brought against such offender orolFenders, in any Court of Re¬ 
cord in that part of the United Kingdom, or of the Rritish Dominions, 
in which the offence shall be committed, recover such damages as 
the jury on the trial of such action, or on the execution of a writ of 
enquiry thereon, shall give or assess, together with double costs of 
suit.” Tbis, we think, stilUmore tends to show that, as nothing of 
the kind was said in the Act of Anne, the common law remedy could 
not remain, unless the common right remained also; and that right 
was per])etuity of copyright. ' 

It is clear, however, what the law is now ; and the question is, is it 
i\fair, just, and beneficial one,—Is it right and ex])edient that authors 
should have a property in their works for only twenty-eight years ? 

It has been urged,” sKys Mr. Maugham, “ by those who maintain 
the sulficicncy of the present system, that the extension of the term 
would jiroduce ?io good to the public. But the question ought to 
be, What evil will it occasion ? hbr if there be^ no evil, there ought 
to be no restraint. It is happily clear that right and expediency are 
as inseparable in tliis as in all other cases ; for by the extension of 
the term the public would receive superior and cheaper publications. 
Authors are at present discouraged from executing works of a 
standard nature, because such worko demand the labour of a life, it 
it evideht thjit talent may be more profitably employed in the atten¬ 
tion to works of temporary excitement. The fashion of a parti¬ 
cular age or season is consulted, instead of the general and enduring 
interest of the community. The question with an author who is 
about to select the sphere of his literary labour is not determined by 
any opinion of what will -be beneficial to mankind at large, or 
ultimately ensure* his owif reputation, but what will sell the best in 
the literary market. 

“ It is not easy to estimate the labour and expense of a work of 
superior utility and importance. It demands a degree of research 
and care whic h can scsycely be bestowed whilst the law continues 
in its present state. Besides the worko which are costly in their 
embellishments, the scientific and literary labour which many of 
them demand can only be encountered where there is no af)pre- 
hension of restraint. Thus, in,works of great historical scope—the 
investigation of ancient as well as modern manuscripts and records— 
of scarce documents, ill-digested and repulsive works —of confiicting 
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evidence—all these demand not oflly great judgment and accuracy 
in the winnowing of large masses of materials, but superior skill in 
adopting the best arrangement, and selecting the most appropriate 
language and ilU|{tration—and without the devotion o£ much time 
and leisure, the greatest talents cannot execute the work in a 
manner proportioned to its magnitude and importance. 

** Again, in works of ^ philosophic and scientific character, should 
they comprise subjects of striking originality,—the invention of a 
new system—^the task of experiment and induction, may require a 
still wider range of exertion and longer continued perseverdlEice, 
which it is vain to suppose will be often bestowed without supe¬ 
rior recompense. It is not reasonable to expect that the public can 
render immediate justice to works of an entirely novel descrip-* 
tion. For, whatever is at variance with established opinions and 
received theories, is naturally liable either to neglect or opposition. 
Perhaps it is the safer course for the public that it should be so. 
There is less danger in adopting a system after it has been sub¬ 
jected to every kind of ordeal, than if it were favourably received 
upon its first hasty and insufficient in\^cstigation. But whilst the 
public enjoy this immunity, let no needless injustice be done to the 
sons^of genius.” 

We perfectly agree w8th Mr. Maugham, that the onus probandi 
that evil will arise, lies upon the opponents of the extension of 
copyright. That, for a certain, and that the most valuable, descrip¬ 
tion of work, higher prices would, in consequence be given, we 
cannot have the shadow of a doubt. Histories, of an order to 
ensure their becoming standard works, would rank high among 
these. The copyright of Robertson or of Hume would be, at this 
day, a very valuable j?roperty; and, it must have been clear, after 
the publication of the first volume or two of their works, that so 
it would be. And yet, in the production of so much toil, guided by 
so much genius, the author had only a property of fourteen years, 
with a contingent period of the same length, should they survive 
the first. And, then, they might have the pleasure of seeing their 
own production, the fruit of their, own brain, hawked alfuut at a 
price sufficiently low to annihilate the sale of the older editions. 

Mr. Maugham gives, in his notes, a few extracts from different 
writers of eminence on the subject of his book; and we gladly 
quote the following sound and just observations, which he takes 
from the Quarterly Review :— 

“ It has been stated in evidence that co/lyright, three cases out 
of four, fs of no value a few years after publication: at the end of 
fourteen years scarcely in one case out of fifty, or even out of a 
hundred. Books of great'immediate popularity have their run, and 
come to a dead stop. 'The hardship is upop those which win their 
way slowly and difficultly, feut keep the field at last. And it will not 
appear wonderful, that this sheuld generally have been the case with 
books of the highest merit, if we consider what obstacles to the 
success of a work may be opposed b)(the circumstances and obscurity 
of the author, when he presents himself as a candidate for fame, by 
the hppaour or the fashion of the times, the taste of the public (iqore 
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likely to be erroneous than right ift all times), and the incompetence 
OP personal malevolence of some unprincipled critic, who may take 
upon himself to guide the public opinion; and who, if he feel in his 
own heart tj^at the fame of the mah whom he hat^»> is invulnerable, 
endeavours the more desperately to wound him in his fortunes. And 
if the copyright (as by the existing law) is to depart from the author’s 
family at his death, or at the end of twenty-eight years, from the 
first publication of his work, if he die before the expiration of that 
term, his representatives, in such a case, are deprived of the jproperty 
justSvhen it is beginning to prove a valuable inheritance. 

“ The decision which time pronounces upon the reputation of 
authors, and upon the permanent rank which they are to hold, is un¬ 
erring and final. Restore to them that perpetuity in the copyright of 
their works, of which fhe law has deprived them, and the reward of 
literary labour will ultimately be in just proportion to its deserts. If 
no inconvenience to literature arises from the perpetuity which has 
been restored to the universities (and it is not pretended that any has 
arisen), neither is there any to be apprehended from restoring the 
same common and natural i^ght of individuals, who stand more in 
need of it.” 

This is the language equally of good sense and of good feeling, 
and ought, we think, to have had its difc weight with the farge 
class who read the review in Avhich it aiipearcd. Rut it is most 
difficult to rouse to exertion those who feel none of the evils which 
arise from the system: their bookseller sends them their books 5 
they can afford to pay fur them, and they think no more about the 
matter. 

If the subject were properly brought forward in Parliament, we 
cannot doubt that the restriction would be, dode away j and we con¬ 
fess we should envy exceedingly the member who carried such a mea¬ 
sure through.. It would, indeed, be a worthy triumph of intellectual 
pride, thus to restore to literary men their right of property in what 
they have themselves created. It is vain to argue a question, the 
merits of which have been fully stated, on which really there have 
been norarguments brought forjvard on the other side. The great 
legal discussions were, as to what the law actually was—not as to 
what it might be wise and just to make it. Literally, there have 
been no arguments urged against perpetuity of copyright j for we 
cannot call such dicta as the following arguments :—1. The Act of 
publishing gives the composition unlimitedly to the world. 2. The 
patentees of lUi^chanical^ inventions possess but a limited term. 
3. The author might, having uncontrolled power, either suppress a 
valuable work, or put an enormous price upon it. 4. Glory is 
the reward of science, and those who '•deserve it scorn meaner 
yiews.*’ * ' 

Is it worth while to demolish these ? ^ The first position applies 
to the non-existence of copyright altogether; and it would very 
speedily cause the non-existence of anything to have copyright in. 
Lord Monboddo has, in these i^fords, blown this argument into the 
air: he flays* that he holds it to be part of the contract of 
mptioB, when a book is sdd, that it shall not be multiplied.’* 
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Can any man seriously, and frornliis heart, day he thinks otherwise? 
Undoubtedly Lord Monboddo’s principle has been acted upon ever 
since such thing-s as books have existed. Truly this tenet would 
seem to refer t»|)roperty in the'very earliest stages of |he world. 

2. “ The patentees of mechanical inventions possess but a limited 
term.” What upon earth has this to say to copyright ?—^Arguing 
that a second wrong exists elsewhere, is no excuse for the existence 
of the first Ivrong. There might be some distinction taken, perhaps, 
betwedJj the two; but we do not wish to go into the subject, which it 
appears to us does not in the remotest degree apply. If the li'Siita- 
tion to patents be just, let us know' the principle on which it is 
founded, and we shall then see whether that can apply to books j 
for we confess we can see no principle authorizing limitation, os 
regards them. If it be unjust, it can be no reason for extending the 
injustice to another class of things. 

3. “ The author might, having uncontrolled power, either suppress 

work altogether, or put an exorbitant price upon it.” This was, in 
the Act of Anne, provided against, by a long list of the most 
officially erudite persons in the three* kingdoms, to whom appeal 
would lie, if the price of a book were excessive. But we admit even 
this^ principle in no degree. A man has a right to put any price he 
plciises upon his work—-take it, or leave it. Without him, the work 
would never have existed 5 and he may give it to the world upon 
what conditions he pleases. He has a right, surely, to compose, a 
work for his own private reading, if he be so ]ilcased ; or he may 
privately print for his friends ; or he may jlfrint it in small numbers, 
and at a price which will limit its circulation to a few. But we can¬ 
not see any right the public has 10 complain, if he should choose 
any of these very unusual courses. The public is not injured, as has 
been laid down as an immediate consequence of the above dogma ; 
the public loses nothing—nay, it, in some degrae, gains; for some 
of them see the work, which would have been non-existent but for 
the author’s good pleasure. What possible right can they have to 
call upon him to sell his work in large numbers, and at a limited 
price, more than the loungers in the Parks, who may, or^Monday, 
have been delighted by seeing a gentleman display exquisite horse¬ 
manship on an exquisite horse, have a right to demand that he shall 
come every day in the week, on payment of sixpence a head; or that 
the company at Lady Anybody s ball have a right to insist that the 
young lady, whose waltzing has charmed them, shall appear on the 
following Saturday at the Opera. • « 

But these are all matters of theory. The real practical truth is, 
that a thousand out of a thousand and one books, are written to be 
circulated and sold. FanSe itself depends on circulation, and there is 
no circulation without sale j nay, it is very rare that the author de¬ 
sires there should be. We^lo not wish to use the expression sneeringly, 
very far from it, but these matters are reduced in practice to market¬ 
able principles. The book is printed in that form, and is charged at 
that price, which are supposed to«be most likely to conduce to its 
circulation. Authors, still less booksellers~-and it is very rare in 
thesp days for authors to retain their copyrighWtake fancies into 
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their heads about depriving the public of their valuable work. But 
if it be really thought necessary to guard against a contingency which 
may happen once in three centuries, a similar provision may be made 
to that whkh exists with regard *to the universtties—viz. that if 
the copyright be abandoned by disuse, it may become common. The 
details of what shall constitute an abandonment, it may be perhaps 
difficult to arrange—they are very vaguely given in the University 
Copyright Act, probably because there Was a certainty felt that they 
wouW never be called into practice. Bftt even here, it may*%fe said 
that, in strictness, we are invading the rights of the author j—during 
his life we certainly are : for, if he should change his opinions on the 
subject of a work he has published early in life, it would be very hard 
to say that he must continue to multiply it, because it continues 
popular with any large body: and it would be against all existing 
principles of property, for the assignee to acquire the full property, 
and yet not to be allowed to exert his own discretion in its use. How¬ 
ever, as in cases where a work is manifestly hurtful to the public in¬ 
terests, other means would be available to put a stop to its circula¬ 
tion, we do not see that any very great injury would accrue to, at 
least, the representative of the author, if an enactment similar to that 
we have named as existing with regard to the universities, were to 
be passed. Probably it would be called into action once between now 
and the year 2000. 

.Lastly,—and we believe it is to some judges of the land (not ex¬ 
isting, good reader) that wc owe the majestic dictum,—it has been 
said that “ Glory is the leeward of science, and those who deserve it 
scorn meaner views.’’ Really !—This is a very broad dictum. We 
might ask what the deservers of glory are to live upon while they 
are seeking it through science ?—We might a^ whether the same 
principle would not apply to every liberal profession—whether the 
bar, the army, the navy, even the Church—are not equally open to it. 
We say the Church also, for, if this mean anything, it means that the 
moral reward, as contradistinguished from the worldly one, is all 
that a man of talent and worth should look to. But we really will 
not wasfb our readers’ time asd our own by discussing such an 
absurdity as this. 

We have now stated what the law, as to the duration of copyright, 
is—what we think it ought to be, and our reasons for so thinking. 
And the more frequently it is brought before the public, the morfe, 
we cannot but believe, its opinion will come round (if indeed it be 
now otherwise) to our doA;rines ; and, at all events, the more likeli¬ 
hood there will be of its speedy and loud expression. 

'I'here is another large division of Mr. Maugham’s book, of which 
(to say nothing of a multitude of technical details) we have made no 
mention. We mean what he denominates the Library Tax; viz., the 
fight of eleven public libraries to a copy of every book published. 
Wfe hftve abstained from treating of this, because, besides its being 
a totally separate branch of the subject, it would have inteffered, as 
to Space, with a full exposition of that which we have just con¬ 
sidered; hftd also because we think it of sufficient importance to 
give it some-separate, considetatiOn at a future opportunity. 
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Since the light of civilization swept across the Grainpians, and the 
other lofty ridges of inouutains that seam the northern division of this 
island, and which used tp render the inhabitants of one glen as de¬ 
tached from*and as hostile to, those of anotlier us the nations on the 
opposit# shores of a channel 4‘iill twenty miles wide—since the very 
last remains of foutlalism were broken down, and the con(euts*^f a 
man’s pocket procured him more respect than the name that he bore— 
since the chieftains of the clans were breeched, and enticed to wander 
lorn and lost in the ways of the modern Athens, or the still more 
crowded and cliietlain-neglecting one., of the great Babylon—since 
those who have remained preferred killing their own mutton to hanging 
their own vassals—since the very island was drilled through by the 
engineering of Mr. Telford, and a man could pass from the eastern 
sen to the Atlantic, not only without making his will, (as was the case 
a century ago,) but without any more effort of volition than suflices to 
carry him on board a steam-boat—and especially since the genius of 
Sco^t threw such wizard charms across those southern parts of the Ca¬ 
ledonian mountains, whiffli are almost within hail of the Scottish me¬ 
tropolis—since tliese wonders were wrought, the land of the north, 
that land of which the beauties had just begmi to be seen, and tbc 
marvels to be recorded, has become, as it were, a sealed book. An 
occasioiial wanderer from tlie south, sinit i^th the glories of grouse¬ 
shooting, may penetrate as far as he is able into the interior; that is 
to say, he may jtass to the distance of a southern mile, or about a 
tenth of a Highlamf one, from the high-road or the inn. But as in 
such situations disturbances are occasioned among the flocks, and 
sometimes casualties ensue in consequeuce of (Jie wry i)oiut of the 
Joe Manton, and the winking start of tlie gunner, tlie Highland 
farmers ])refer supplying such a traveller with as much grouse, ready 
cooked, as well as ready killed, as his magazine will hold, to letting 
loose such an enemy among the ftheej). The consequence is, that 
inanki nd in gener-al are far more conversant with the passes of the Alps 
than witli those of the Ma?iaghlea; for one who has seen the stupen¬ 
dous cascade of Ess nd Glomich, there are fifty that have looked upon 
the comparatively trifling one of Tivoli. Even tliough the steam-boat 
might moor within a gun-shot of it, few now can condescend to look 
upon the Acherontic stream of the Feachtin as it J.hunders over the 
dark precipices of Foyers—emulating at once the din, the dense smoke, 
and the dazzling brightness of /Etna in the fiercest of its ire. 

To one, who had the SEftisfaction of passing over that land of won¬ 
ders, just as the change was taking place—who has heard far u]> in 
some lonely glen, openings to the Atlantic, upon whose azure surface 
rode a vessel with ‘ her top-saiis shivering in the wind,’ and the trumpet- 
note from on board of which was “ The Wilds of Canada, ho! ” the 
wailing tones of the mountain pijie, softened by distance, and melted 
and modulated into the thousand reverberations from the mountain 
crag]?, sending up to heaven, as if they had been the last aspirations of a 
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broken heart, the solemn and sadly-prophelic notes of “ Lochabar no 
more ”—to one, who had this mournful {^ratification, there are rej^rets 
connected with the cold oblivion in which the tale of these distant 
llig'hlaiuLs is^lost, which could not be soothed by th«^jpultivation of an 
cntii-c America. As one stood upon the green-sward, or the purple 
heather, amid the fitful breezes, which, on the shores of a country so 
diversified, are never still, even when the hea^ of the sun is scorching”, 
and the horizon without a cloud, there was something in the unseen mu¬ 
sician and his followers, which if not typified by the wailing ve4i»el, and 
knoWa from former instances, would have led one to suppose that the 
hills themselves had broken out in song; tor, as the piper turned 
down thfi sinuosities of the glen, the sound of his playing came fitful, 
as if in succession from all the instruments in the best-furnished 
orchestra. Now he wSs caught in the concavity of a crag, and one 
coidd just hear a murmur in the air ; anon he turned, and the opposite 
convexity of crag brought forward the whole volume of the sound. 
At length the last ballach, or pass, was reached, and the hoary musi¬ 
cian came forward, battered by the keenness of many mountain 
winters, but still firm, well knit, and, from the peculiarity of his 
costume, appearing more akin to the spirits of the wilderness than 
the men of the plain or the city. After him followed the whole caval¬ 
cade, who had peopled a large extent of Vountry; and to eacfi of 
whose households the same hearth had been consecrated by scores of 
generations. Elders, bent double with years,—aged females tottering on 
crfltches,—men in the prime of life,—mothers with the younger portions 
of their offspring clasped in their arms, and the older clustered around 
them,—lads and lasses, who haply looked back with sorrowful regret to 
the localities of their first loves, and, it may be, to those objects of 
their affection who could not accompany them totlie strange land, and 
from whom they were thus necessarily severed for ever. Of the 
children, some smilqd and laughed, some wondered, and some even 
rejoiced; but of those come to the years of thought, there was not one 
heart untouched by sorrow—one eye uniiioistened by tears. 

We enter not into the policy or the political economy of these pro¬ 
ceedings, because we are not sure,,that they would not run counter to 
the feelings; and, at any rate, they would lead us away from that 
which it is our main object to state. Suffice it to say, that as these 
simple and primitive inhabitants, unchanged in their manners for cen¬ 
turies, and having a literature and a history of their own, blended with 
the singular but sublime superstition of the Northmen, from whom 
they bad received their chiei's, as they melted away from their mother 
country, and were lost in the wastes of other lands, a something which 
it would have been new and delightful for us to know and of which 
we can now procure no knowledge, vanished along with them. That 
the change is or is not for the better, as far aS physical wealth and 
comfort are concerned, is a question for oth^s to settle; it is for us to 
regret that many pages have thereby beqp torn from the natural history 
of man; and it is with the lost pages of that history, as with a lost re¬ 
collection in our train of thought, ^how trifling soever it may be in 
reality, we prize it more than all that we remember. Regret is of no 
^^vail, however. It were better, just as the antiquaries of the present 
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time do with the ruins of those cdTfices which would yet have been 
entire but for the labour of their own ancestors, to put together and 
preserve the fragments in the best manner we are able. 

Of these fragni|nts one was th6 Reverend Donald M'Cira, who, for 
more than half a century, had ruled and directed the inhabitants ofln- 
verdonhuil in all matters of faith, and morals, and gossip, and whatso¬ 
ever else falls within the.wide and varied scope of the parochial super¬ 
intendence <Jf a Scottish country parson. This Reverend Gentleman 
was, as |bne would say, almost self-made ; or, at least, it was difficult 
to say whence came the means by which he received the rudiments of 
his education. His father was a poor shepherd, wholly illiterj|.te him¬ 
self, and, as one would think, without any possibility of having that 
ambition of bestowing instruction upon his son which is so general 
among the cottagers in the southern parts of Scotland. It is difficult 
indeed to imagine how, in those times, any notion at all of education 
could exist in the glen. It lies upon a branch of a river in the very 
fastness of the mountains, inaccessible on three sides, and can be 
entered only by two narrow passes at the sides of a rocky island 
which divides the stream at the fourth,* and near the confluence of 
the Dcr.huil, with the larger river of which it is a branch. The rebel¬ 
lion had just closed, too, and the landing and final retreat of Prince 
Charles were tales only of yesterday. Nay, the country was in an 
absolute state of hostility: the M‘Kenzie, the great lord of these 
parts, had gone into exile; and the halls of Elan Donan were moul¬ 
dering in their decay; but the hearts of the clan Cuinich were true, 
and not one shilling of the rents ever found tlfeir way into the Exche¬ 
quer, or a civil oflicer or soldier dared come to distrain them. The 
moment that a party a^iproached within even a day’s march, the Beal 
fires blazed, first uyjon Tulloch-n’-Ard, and then upon the summits of 
all the crags and sqiiurs in that most singularly formed of lands ; and 
ere the invading party had gained the only pass (and it was a long and 
dilficult one) by which the country could be entered, that pass was 
brown with targets and beaming with claymores; while along the 
summit of the mountains, on each side, files of men stood ready with 
levers to swing the masses of granite^ of two or three tons*weight, 
from their beds on the steep, and send them booming into the ravine 
below with a force against which no precaution of the wisest com¬ 
mander could have been of any avail. Alaster M'Cra, the father of 
our hero, (for he was a hero in his way,) was the fleetest foot that, 
within the range of tradition, had trodden the mountains of Kintail; 
and it was generally supposed that he was^ppointed collector of the 
rents of the exiled M'Kenzie, which, when collected, were regularly 
carried abroad to their owner by a daring freeman of the sea, whose 
name, as Donhuil Spainiel, Is still cherished by the few remains of 
that gallant and uncdnq*uerable people, who ye now left to deplore 
that the mansion of their clpef is a habitation for the gannet and the 
osprey; that the property has passed into new hands ; and that a new 
people have brought a new industry, which, though it has quadrupled 
the productions of the district, has driven the plough of ruin over 
every monument and trace of those who so long dwelt there. Barrow 
after barrow was scattered, sometimes in quest of the rude urns of 
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tfee Northmen, but more frequently that the clay of the old inhabitants 
might fatten the fields of the new. Cairn after cairn was taken down ; 
one “judgment circle” was removed after another; and* though they 
spared it for a little time, the refuted, and, in ^the belief of the 
natives, the indubitable grave of the mighty Diarmid himself yielded 
to the passion for change. It was lone, and, among monuments, was 
lovely. Fast by the margin of the sea, which at that place is as 
transparent as glass, as the breeze steals up the inlet, \it the head 
of which the monument was situated,—the waves murmur ai^ng the 
pebbles as if singing their solemn requiem for the repose of the hero. 
Over th^ little mound, with which time has nearly encased the stone 
coffin, two weeping birches used to hang their fragrant festoons, while, 
to give every finish to y^ie enjoyment of at least one sense, the wood- 
roof and the wild hyacinth vied in perfume with each other—the one, 
in its living scent, typical of the fame of the hero when alive; the 
other, fragrant only when withered, as good a type of that fante which 
cannot be made to perish. But we must not allow f)urselves to be 
seduced to linger at the grave of Diarmid ; though, in sooth, if we 
wished for a mood of mind more touching than another, we know not 
whither we should go to find its equal. 

It was conjectured that, in consequence of the service performed 
by old M‘Cra, the son received his educatibn at the expense of the 
exiled family. At any rate, no sooner had Donald mastered the whole 
lore of the parish, which lore was then a portion of one of the books 
of the New Testament and some of the leading questions in the As¬ 
sembly’s Catechism, wiS’tten in Gaelic (these fragments of' theology 
were pasted upon the staves of a cask which the sea had drilled in), 
than he was removed to the capital of the Highlands, and, after due 
residence there, sent to King’s College, Aberdeen, frdrn which sober 
seminary the essential instructors of the Highlanders have emanated 
ever since it Imd ad'oundution, or, at least, since they had such instruc¬ 
tors. Of the extent of Donald’s acquirements, whether at Inverness 
or at Aberdeen, there remains no evidence; the only event at all 
worthy of being remembered with which his name is coupled, was the 
celebrated slaughter of Dauneyf the janitor; who, after a mock trial, 
was led to the block, laid upon it, and killed in an instant by a gentle 
stroke of a wet towel across his throat. 

One thing is certain : the experience which the Minister had of the 
world at these places, neither enlisted him in its pleasures nor allured 
him to its imitation; for, though it was believed in his native gleh, 
that the power of the M‘Renzie (who hod then just been restored, 
and had swung, as most of the chieftains swung, from the ketiveness 
of rebellion to the passiveness of Worshipping royalty) was second 
duly, if not, indeed, superior to that of tne king himself, and could 
have procured for Mr. M‘Cra the, very foremost appointment in fhe 
island, he was contented to return to his native glen immediately when 
the period of his study expired ; nor ffid he again leavfe it axetipt to 
attend the meetings of the Presbytery and Synod, and the latter he 
frequented as seldom as he Collide. During his absence', too, he bad 
attended so closely to his books* or, at least, had been so incurious itt 
aft the matters that he might have learned ret^otktg Ahe ihabnero of 
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men, that he returned to the glen altered in nothing but in years and 
information, the latter consisting of two portions—some half-acquired 
Latin, whith he was gradually to forget, and a great deal of mystical 
theology, which vk^ destined to increase at a greater ratio than the 
other diminished. 

What to do with the student fresh from college in a place where 
nobofiy could read English but the minister, and he was scarcely in 
possession of ^ book, would have been a puzzle to many ; and in these 
times, W'l^en reading constitute# so much of the business and plea^re 
of all who can find leisure for it, it would have been difficufi to 
imagine how the life of M‘Cra could at all be borne. There is, how¬ 
ever, a voice in every object in nature ; and in a romantic ana lovely 
land that voice is pleasant as well as loud. are not sure but our 

reverend anchorite derived more exquisite pleasure, with occasional 
glimpses of a’finer philosophy, from the volume of uncultivated nature 
around him, than many can procure from the best furnished library. 
Nor was this study wholly unproductive of fruit. It is proved by the 
history both of nations and of individuals, that if there be intellect 
which cannot come in the way of science and ordinary literature, it 
will spontaneously burst forth in poetry. The earliest mental pro¬ 
ductions of all nations, of which any trace remains, are poetical, and 
may in general be considered as songs; poetry is the first to be found 
and the first to ripen in the revivals of literature ; and whenever what 
is called a genius springs up in pastoral countries, where there are no 
marvels of art ami machinery to attract the attention, it invariably 
appears in poetry. With our hero the geiferal principle was not 
broken ; and before he had settled twelve months in his native place, 
the lads on the hill and the lasses in the valley were carolling blithely 
the strains of Donald ]W!‘Cra. 

One step of renown leads to another; and when mental improve¬ 
ment is once in any way begun, there is a native •impetus, which it 
requires veiy considerable resistance to stop. Accordingly the eleva¬ 
tion of Donald to the dignity «f poet to the glen was soon followed by 
his elevation to the more important office of schoolmaster; and the 
love of song among the people was* succeeded by a love fBr infor¬ 
mation. T’hus an arena was opened for Donald to win laurels in the 
bight of all those who constituted the world to his care or even to hia 
knowledge; and,* from the state in which he found matters, the 
conquest was an easy one. We have mentioned the extent of the 
school books, at the time of his own initiatory instruction; and as hia 
aged predecessor had, for several years, lo^t his sight and nearly his 
senses, the system had fallen off. The boards were abandoned, and 
had become obliterated by the smoke which filled the hovel which was 
called the school-house; sb that the whole instruction that the old 
schoolmaster gave, consisted of small scrapg on feli^ous subjects, 
neither very well put togeliier, nor very well adapted to the com¬ 
prehension of his young auditors. Mr. M*Cra, from the reputed 
influence he had with the chief of the clan, easily prevailed upon the 
interested to erect a more commodiiius place ibr instruction. The 
school-house now rose with walls, formed alternately of turf and stone, 
t»ith lyiadow holes closed with turf in telnpestaous weather, but 
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t)])eu when the days were j^ood ;* and thus it was a palace compared 
with the former one, which, like the more ancient houses of the High¬ 
landers, was a trench having a bank thrown up on each side partially 
covered wi^h a roof, but with an offening in the mi^le, for the admis¬ 
sion of light and the escape of smoke, which made it a matter of 
some difficulty to find out a dry corner in those storms of wind and 
rain by which that part of the country is so frequently visited. 

Mr. M‘Cra had carried with him, from Aberdeen, afeWdozen copies 
of the “ Assembly’s Catechism,” in English; and these he ^aborated 
intbf school books—by pasting the large alphabets, at the beginning, 
upon the former boards, for the use oi‘ his younger scholars; and trea- 
Buring up the remainder, as initiatory books, ibr the more advanced. 
Until they should be able to grapple with the Bible itself, the ultimate 
object of knowledge jn those days, of which he had provided himself 
with two copies. One of these, carefully fortified with a casing of 
goat-skin, he destined for the future use of the school. Nor were the 
materials of writing altogether wanting: a neighbouring mountain 
furnished argillaceous schistus or slate; and by a good deal of labour 
with a stone and sand they Vere brought to such a surface that rude 
lines and figures could be traced upon them with an angular fragment 
of stalactite. 

Thus prepared for his labour, and having the esteem and the respect 
of all the glen, Mr. M^Cra opened his session with probably as much 
heart-felt pride, and as strong hopes of success, as ever were felt by a 
professor on first commencing his duty in the chair of an university ; 
and though there werC' few. to see, and, with the exception of the 
minister, none who could appreciate the labours of the instructor of 
Inverdonhuil, he toiled on, cheered by the thought that he was doing 
good, and solaced with the idea that at some fdture period his present 
pupils would be able to appreciate the value <>f his exertions, and by 
their gratitude conapensate him for the apparent neglect in which those 
exertions were made. Nor was the fulfilment of his hope extended to 
that remote distance, as though he had been a teacher in a district 
already educated, and had begun the directing the studies of “ young 
gentlennien from the age of three to nine;for most of the pupils 
were rather advanced in youth, some of them trenching on the verge of 
manhood, and the majority of them sought the instructions of Mr. 
M‘Cra of their own volition, and as having previou^y been captivated 
by the chauntiug of his songs. Thus his labour was an experiment on 
human nature which it is seldom in the power of man to make. The 
understandings pf those with whom he had to deal had been more or 
less exercised upon the occurrences around them, the traditions of the 
glen, the oral instructions of the catechist in religious matters, and the 
annual examination of the minister. Instead, therefore, of having, as 
Is usually the case, the labour of training tho^e in the external techni¬ 
calities of learning, wlio are incapable^of entering into the spirit 
of what is taught, he had only to«>teach those who were already 
conversant with thinking, to clothe their ideas in a new language, 
and acquire a knowledge of |jiose symbols, of the signification of 
which they were already informed. In consequence of this, the pro¬ 
gress that they made would, but for the knowledge of its causes, have 
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been looked upon as little less thart miraculous; and, perhaps, there 
never was a people who acquired the capacity of reading their own 
vernacular/tongue in so short a [jeriod as the younger inhabitants of 
the glen acquired At least some knbwledgeof a strange language under 
the tuition of Mr. M‘Cra. 

Fame and success like these could not be concealed even within the 
sleep fastnesses that sepg,rated glen Donhuil from the adjacent dis¬ 
tricts ; and the schoolmaster of that country had ascribed to him as 
many of^he attributes of naturjil and supernatural power, as if he had 
been a second Friar Bacon. The reward thus came far more spe^ily, 
and to afar greater extent, than the labourer had anticipated; and that 
made him devote himself to his pursuit with increasing assiduity; and 
also awakened in him some traces of an ambition which he had not 
felt at first—that of aspiring to the pulpit of some Highland parish— 
the one in which he was born and had his chief renown, if possible. 
The easy way in which divinity, at least in the latter years of the course, 
can be studied at the King’s College, tended to accelerate the consum¬ 
mation of his hopes. The process is, or was, by what are called 
half-sessions ; that is to say, the studenl journeys toward the hall of 
the college once or twice in the cour&e of the season, and there delivers 
a homily from some text of scripture. The delivery of this homily (and 
^o question is to be asked%s to whether it is the student’s own or not) 
was held, and probably was, equal in value to one half-session’s attend¬ 
ance on the prelections of the professors; and thus many young mey 
are enabled to qualify themselves for orders, who would otherwise be 
excluded from the church. In extreme .cases? and among the rest in 
the case under consideration, further indulgence was granted. These 
half-sessional discourses are delivered in the inclement part of the 
year, during which travelling is difficult in any district of the north, 
and from that glen alluded to, to the eastern part of the country, gene¬ 
rally impossible ; so that the attendance is dispeiwed with, provided 
the student can find among his resident fellows a substitute wlio will 
read the discourse for him. Other than this there were no means of 
procedure for Mr. M‘Cra; and accordingly, before the terrors of winter 
set in, and the roads, which were th^i bad in the best scasftns, had 
become altogether impassable, he used to send off, for the edification 
of the regents and students at the college, the whole of the discourses 
in one parcel, the delivery of which was to bring him half a year nearer 
to the sacerdotal office; and the discourses thus sent, and which were 
bonufide his own productions, gained him as much credit, and were 
perhaps as conclusive evidence of his progress in tfae sacred study, 
as if he had been resident at the university: while, probably, the 
simplicity of his habits, and the little that there was to distract his mind, 
were better moral qualificalions than if he had, at the most precarious 
period of life, been exphsed to those temptations in society, against 
which it but too frequently ^lappens that the study of divinity is no 
certain or absolute protection. • 

With all these hopes and advantages, however, there were still draw¬ 
backs : Mr. M‘Cra was completely excluded from what was called 
society; had no means whatever of knowing the world; and, there¬ 
fore, was forced to limit his information to that system of divinity whicli 
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he coiild form out of the two of three books he possessed, tod from 
the conversation of those elders of the congregation who were the de¬ 
positaries alike of religious and of traditionary lore. In cij^nsequence 
of this, he a singular compound; and if any«|nan was ever in 
danger of erring through excess of faith, Mr. M‘Cra was that man. 
He believed all that had been told him by the Aberdonian professors ; 
he believed all that was found in the two oy three clerical books he 
possessed ; if any other written matter, whether the History of Gulli¬ 
ver, or that of Jack and the Giants, came by fragments iii^his way, 
he Ihiled not implicitly to believe that; and from this universality of 
faith it was easy for him to believe, in supplement, the whole of the tra¬ 
dition, 'feeer-craft, and diablerie of the glen. He never doubted that 
the amulets, consisting of a scrap of paper, sewed up in sheepskin, 
which were then common among the Highlanders, were perfect pre¬ 
servatives against evil eyes, evil spirits, and bodily diseases ; and he 
never doubted that the fairies held their nocturnal gambols on a lovely 
little meadow between the churchyard and the river, which was marked 
by those annular traces called fairy-rings, which were brown when the 
rest of the meadow was grfeen, and green when it was brown; and 
which are known to be produced by a certain species of/w/igw, or 
mushroom, which cannot be reproduced on the same soil for a long 
Beries of years, but which, by casting iM spawn always outwards, 
causes the ring of which so much use has been made in the history of 
invisibles in these islands. If oaths had been in fashion in those parts, 
fie would at any time have readily sworn that he had heard the wailing 
of the kelpie from the* river,, before storms and casualties ; and that 
never a sheep had been lost but through the neglect of timely warning 
given by that guardian of rustic property. The ghost, too, of the man 
who had been treacherous to the M‘Kenzie, would admit had been 
seen in the churchyard ; he avoided the cairn of the robber after dusk ; 
and though Christian M‘Cra was his own grund-uuiit, and really the 
most intelligent old woman in the glen, he would have felt uneasy lor 
that day if she had crossed his path in l^ie morning before he had, by 
eating bread and salt, “ sained ” by a proper benediction, which laid 
on witchcraft and devil-craft an embargo which none of the evil powers, 
ghostly or bodily, were able to break. 

These, and many similar points of credulity, which are general in 
the unlettered states of society, and which no advancement in lite¬ 
rature has been able to eradicate, instead of being evidences of folly, 
are proofs of the internal laliour of that immortal machine in man 
which in no statf of his btiing can remain at rest; and, really, when 
we dispassionately compare the credulity of the vulgar with that of 
even the most learned of philosopher.®, we are unable to say which, 
when they step beyond the limits of experience, is the more absurd. 
The rustic finds within himself a power whicH, when he is stretche4 
upon his couch in the silence of the Pjght, can not only paint his 
meadows and his heaths in all their beauty, scent the wild flowers with 
all their perfumes, and awaken the songs of the birds and the bleat- 
ings of the flocks; but, when hi%external senses are wrapped in sleep, 
the same busy iiower can bring before him not only the objects with 
which he has been conversant, but new objects and new combinations 
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of which he had not any previous knowledge. Now, as the ** why is 
it thus ?” and the “ why should it be thus ?” arise with the same force 
to him am they do to the most active of his species, his belief in 
ghosts and supAiiatural powers and agencies is certaftily not more 
absurd than some of the speculations about which the most subtle 
logicians have wasted their time, and of which there are whole waggon 
loads upon the shelves* of every learned library. When the most 
learned of t?ie schoolmen propounded that “an infinite number of 
angels (|[>uld exist in the sarriff indivisible jioint of space at the ^ame 
instant; that space might be empty and yet might have angels it 
or “ that God could exist in possible but yet uncreated spaejiP as well 
as in space existent and when, even in our own times, some of the 
most eminent and elegant of our philos -pliers,* and nearly the whole 
of our divines, make man a dujdicate of himself, by giving him 
intellectual and active powers by which to carry on the processes of 
thought and action, with conscience or consciousness sitting by the 
while, wigged like a Recorder, to jot down the proceedings,—we have 
really marvellously little ground for taunting those who are shut out 
from the writteu book of knowledge, with those vagaries of credulity 
that lie beyond the boundaries of reason and experience. In the 
sanui spirit which leads u^ to condemn, in Mr. M‘Cra, the ghost, tli^ 
kelpie, the amulet, and the witch, we should have had reason to con¬ 
demn much of what was set before him by the moral philosophy 
regent at the King’s College ; only the advantage was that this sup¬ 
plemental sui)erstition he did not uiiderstayd. The peojde among 
whom he picked up his first opinions* had im])orted many of their 
religious notions from the army of Clustavus Adolphus. These notions 
had got certainly not lyss austere in the keeping, and, therefore, “vain 
philosophy” was as much a matter of objurgation with them as was 
a hypothesis contrary to his own views to a theoretical philosopher.— 
Even the ‘ Elements of Euclid,’ which Mr. M‘Cra*lieard repeated pro 
forma, were looked upon as something which “ smacked of the black 
artand we doubt not that, fti mastering the Pons Asinorum, he verily 
believed that he could have raised the devil.—^At all events i|je never 
tried. * 

Still, in consequence of what he did with the A B C’s and the 
Catechisms, the fame of the schoolmaster of Inverdonhuil penetrated 
into the neighbouring glens, and he was reported to be alike a miracle 
in science and sanctity. He was the oracle of the catechists, the 
pride of the whole parish, with the excejjtioy, perhaps, of the minister, 
who did not brook an eclipse. * 

Time rolled on, however ; the old minister became infirm; and, as 
the living did not admit of even the scanty support of a Highlander 
in supplement to that of the invalid, Donald was appointed assistant 
and successor. In this situation his fame extended apace. It is a 
peculiarity iu the Gaelic lait^uage that they who know the least of 
the sciences and literature of me rest of the world, can be the most 
eloquent in the use of it, because then they can borrow all their 
imagery and illustrations from things*lhat are familiar to the people. 
If one of Mr. M‘Cra’s Gaelic discourses, which were productive, 
sighs and groans, and even stronger emotions, had been literally trans- 
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lated into English, it would not haVe been a bit more intelligible to an 
English reader; but yet so well were they adapted to those to whom 
they were addressed, that when, on the demise of his pred^Jessor, he 
got to the pinnacle of his ambition, be was accounted the star of the 
presbytery. Such, indeed, were his piety and renown, that the only 
daughter and heiress of the former incumbent surrendered at the first 
summons; and the Reverend successor w^ bencficed, wived, and 
housed all in the same year. No sooner was he thus "settled than 
he began to project reforms in the kirk .establishment, whicl^ in the 
end, led to a change in the economy and manners of the whole glen. 

The kirk itself was, at the time of his appointment, a singular 
structur^ and stood, sadly rebuked by the ruins of the old catholic 
chapel, that were hard h^. The chapel had been of stone, and from the 
part that remained had been elegant for the situation. The kirk, on 
the other hand, had walls of turf, and a roof of heather. Such of the 
people as were not more than two miles distant came, stick in hand, 
to the service; and they, from the more remote part of the glen, were 
accommodated upon the trunks of two or three unhewn pieces, raised 
a little above the mud floor ‘upon stones. As the root was seldom 
water-tight, the floor was always a few inches deep of mire in rainy 
weather; but that, instead of being an inconvenience to the highlanders, 
^as an advantage. It saved them the trouble of wading into a brook, 
without which lubrication, the brogues of untanned hide which they 
then wore were as hard as iron * . 

Though the ministers of the Scottish kirk have been denuded of 
many of those powers Knd privileges, which were in full enjoyment 
and exercise among the priesthood whom they succeeded, they have 
retained, with much pertinacity, judicial powers in certain infractions 
of the law. Various modes of expiation fof these infractions are 
established by custom in difterent places; and in the parish of Inver- 
donhuil, the onus of keeping the kirk thatched with heather lay upon 
them. Not that they did the business by contract, but that tlie 
offender was amerced in so many burdeus, together with a fine of a 
marc Scots, or thirteenpence one-third of a penny, in addition to each 
burden. ^ The pecuniary mulcts*went nominally to the poor; but as 
there was nobody in the parish that ever thought of applying for, or even 
accepting any part of them, they came ultimately to the minister, as also 
did the heather from the roof of the kirk, when it had served its time 
as thatch, and was dry enough for being conveniently and profitably 
used as fuel. The predecessor of Mr. M*Cra was an easy and in¬ 
dulgent man, and fined ea%h offender only in one marc, and one burden 
of heather; and so well did matters thrive under his indulgent care, 
that the kirk, though not water-tight, as we have said, was in better 
condition than at any time since its first ejection. When Donald came 
into office he wished to^ play the Phiiieus in* tliis way; and accord¬ 
ingly, though against the remonstrances qjf some of the elders, caused 
proclamation to be made, that the penalties were to be doubled—two 
marcs and two burdens of heather, per sinner. Good actions are 

^ Time has worked great changes. The Commissioners for building Highland Churches 
we erectbig tb^ at an expense of 1500A each, for church and manse. 
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sometimes attributed to bad motives, and, by thus getting bad names, 
fail in thet effects. So it fared in the case before us; the godly said, 
that the ofder came from vain-glo^, as to the heather—and avarice, as 
touching the mot^y; and the erring abstained from theiP errors—not 
from any new-born love of virtue—but that they might starve the mi¬ 
nister, and drench the congregation, Donald saw his error, or rather 
he felt it, in a threadbave coat, to the replacing of which the marcs 
were devoted^ and in having some difficulty in taking up such a posi¬ 
tion in ^e pulpit as enabled* him to avoid the autumnal rain. ^ The 
minister saw his error; and knowing that it was vain to wrestle with 
the prejudices of the people, he caused proclamation to be nj^e, that 
the “ O. P.’s” of Inverdonhuil were triumphant. The termination was 
more felicitous than that? of the “ O. P.” rovg in London; and not 
twelve months elapsed before the kirk, which was rather deserted in 
the struggle, was thronged, and well thatched, while there was a visi¬ 
ble, and, in the eyes of those by whom it was effected, a gratifying im¬ 
provement in the costume of the minister. 

Having thus found that little was to^be done in the way of what 
the illuminati of the north are accustomed to call “ barren morality,” 
and declaim against as a matter which ought to be kept apart from 
faith,, the minister took the opposite tack. He established prayer- 
meetings, and doubled the number of annual assemblages for public 
examination. Those matters were highly gratifying to the people. 
The old showed off their knowledge, and wrangled about their points 
of mystery, and their cases of conscience ; and the young found a vast 
increase of those “ walks and conversations,’*which to them always 
have been, and always will be, the principal charms of such as¬ 
semblings. The Minister of Inverdonhuil acquired prudence by experi¬ 
ence, confining his present objurgations to general subjects, such as 
“ the beast and the false prophet,” and humanely casting a veil over any 
failings of a flock who were so attentive to the ordinances of religion, 
and so respectful to its minister. Sabbath-breaking, indeed, got no 
quarter ; for a girl, of not move than ten years old, was made to stand 
before the congregation and be rebuked, for inadvertently humming a 
verse of one of the minister’s own* songs on a sabbath-ftiorning. 
Sleeping during the service, which those who walk twenty miles are 
apt to do during a two hours’ sermon, upon a warm day, was a griev¬ 
ous sin ; and when it threatened to be very general, the elders and 
beadle moved about, plying the drowsy with snufif. One mountaineer* 
who came from a very great distance, and on whose nasal organs the 
mundungus had lost its power, persevered fn sleepily one day, right 
in front of*the minister, and responded to the sermon with a sound as 
loud as that of a bagpipe. A storm rose on the visage«of the preacher, 
who ever and anon darted Wis eye al the sleeper. The elders saw the 
storm, and shook and pinched Neil M'Cubbiq, bxit all to no purpose. 
The choler of the minister MK)uld not be restrained; he raised himself, 
grasped the Bible in his right Imnd, swung it round his head like a 
roan half frantic, and exclaiming, “ If you will not hear the word of 
God, you shall yeei it,” hurled it from»him with all his might. As has 
been the case with other bolts, physical and metaphysical, discharged 
in ire, the Bible did not take effect where intended, but, glancing by 
December, 1828. ■ 2 X * 
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thfe ear of llte mountaineer, it came ftill in the face of an old woman, 
who sal, driukingf in the word, at mouth, eyes, and ears, the tree 
behind. Overpowered by the “ awaikening dispensation,” ESspeth was 
driven back^^ards, and in her fall upset not only tha free on which she 
had been sitting, but the one in front and that in the rear; and the 
lapse was propagated from tree to tree, and from stool to stool, till a 
full half of the congregation of Inveidonhifiil were sprawling on the 
floor. This occurrence not only restrained the zeal of the minister for 
the future, but made him cast about “for the means of obtaining a 
place where the admonition of one could not, even by accident, be pro- 
ductiveVf confusion to the whole. It also taught the reverend gentle¬ 
man to temper his zeal, and, if at all within the range of his invention, 
find out an excuse for any error that might^rise. Of this an instance 
occurred soon after the projection of the Bible. The minister had his 
people assembled in the kirk, for the purpose of examination on the 
catechism, which, in that part of the country, consists not only in re¬ 
peating all the answers set down in the formulary, but in replying to 
such inferential ones as shall Jbe put viva voce by the minister, in order 
that the catechumen may have a reason for the faith that is in him. 
Donald Chisholm, purveyor of whiskey for the district, and for the 
ipinister among the rest, to whom the supplies were alleged 'to be 
partly in the way of business, and partly in that of expiation, was, like 
most of his calling, not over nice in his language. It came to Donald’s 
turn to be catechised; the minister called him, and put to him the 
question, “ What doth, evcr^ sin deserve ? ” In making an effort to 
get a little nearer to a friendj“who had kindly promised to assist him 
with his answers, Donald lost his balance, and in recovering that, hit 
his shin a very sharp bang upon one of the kna^s of the tree. “ God’s 
curse*!” vociferated Donald in the agony of his broken shin, and 
fumbled for his dirk, thinking some one had pushed him. “ Very 
well answered, intleed, Donald—correct to the sense, though strange 
in the manner,” said the minister; “ but do not be so violent about it. 
His name be praised, we have no need to take the carnal weapon in 
defence,of the cause now.” 

TIic increasing celebrity of th*e minister, who found that popularity 
is both more certain and more durable, if mixed with a little covert glee 
and humour, rendered two changes necessary—an additional accom¬ 
modation for the regular attendance ; and the celebration of “ the occa~ 
sion’' or annual dispensation of the Eucharist, wholly in the open air. 
Tlie former was obtained Ji)y‘the erection of a gallery iu one end of the 
kirk. That was' soon done ; two pines, with the branches lopped, that 
only about six inches of each remained to serve as stairs, were let into 
holes in the floor; another was laid across for a breast beam; the tops 
served as joists; the branches ts wattles; and the whole being 
covered with turf, the* gallery was complete. The costume of the 
people rendered some of the ascents and^escents a little picturesque; 
but as they were met in the kirk, and^Tor religious puiposcs, harm and 
humour would have been equally sin. “The occasion” was of a 

* Tlie answer in the Catechism is, “ God’s Wrath and Curse, both in this life, 
and that which is to come.” 
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different character. There was a good deal of the picturesque in it; 
but thorflwas still more of the sublime. 

Though one ^would have thought there were few of t|jc elements of 
wealth about hJfta, yet the minister waxed warm, not merely in the 
glen, but as among his brethren in the presbytery. His glebe was of 
considerable size, both in arable and in sheep-walk, and he rented a 
good deal of both in Rendition. In the management of these ftirms he 
was inutated by many of hig parishioners, and was really the means 
of altenng the whole appearance of the glen. The hovels wf re re¬ 
placed by cottages ; the national grey clothes gave .place to tartan ; 
a few artisans came to reside in the glen ; a general shop wtfs opened; 
English began to be spoken; a few religious tracts were sold and 
read ; and, though not without some crying of “ Shame” at this in¬ 
novation, the minister’s wife appeared at church in a cloak and bonnet 
of black silk. 

Parsimony, no doubt, aided industry much in increasing the goods 
of the minister. His meals were frugal; the every day costume of all 
his family was homely; and though h6 was not without his potation 
himself, or at all a niggard of it to strangers, Donald Chisholm 
could best tell how far the procuring of that wasted his means, 
Thflugh he had horses,*and even after some years a saddle andTa 
bridle (which were a twelvemonth’s wonder in the glen), he used them 
very seldom, upon the plea that “ it was sinful to waste the legs of a 
beast for the purpose of encouraging idleness in those of a man.” 
Accordingly, when he wended to the pjesbyicry, which usually met in 
a little town on the coast, about fifteen miles distant, he set out staff 
in hand, and took a short cut across the mountains. But he was at 
length cured of thaf saving by a waggish brother. The Reverend' 
Walter Morrison, of the adjoining parish, had the misfortune to be a 
wit, and thus did not thrive so well, although he \ifas by a dozen years 
at least the older man, and had the better living. But Wattle fished 
and fiddled, while Donald ^red sheep and sold barley to the smug¬ 
glers ; and Wattie applied caustic, where Donald was in the habit of 
administering oil. In one thing t4ey were alike: Douald*walked to 
the presbytery from parsimony, and Wattie because he had no horse. 
The parishes were in glens that lay opposite, .so that though the ex¬ 
tremities were more than forty miles asunder, the manses were n(»t 
two miles; and they were within view of each other. Watty had a 
spy-glass, with which he used occasionally to make observations on 
tjhe manse of Inverdonhuil. One day, ju«t as he w^s about to set out 
for the meeting of presbytery, he saw Donald leave his house, and toil 
up the foot-path on the hill. Watty instantly posted oft’ to the manse 
of Inverdonhuil; acted lameness _a little; mentioned where the white 
horse, the saddle, dnd* tl^e bridle were ; and assured Mrs. M‘Cra that 
her husband had kindly Iqnt them to him lor the day. The evidence 
was too circumstantial for oeiiig doubted; the horse was got, saddled, 
bridled, mounted, and off Watty rode. About half-way he met his 
reverend brother, broiling in the he^t of a day in July, which is often 
very ardent in that district. Watty smiled and nodded, but, without 
speaking, switched the horse and rode on. Donald was in high chafe; 
but tvhat with the action of his limbs, what with the evaporation from 

3X2 
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his body, it was fought down, and he began to think of the luxury of 
riding honje. I 

When Way;ie reached the village,»he rode to the blacksmith, told 
him to put a set of new shoes upon the minister of Invferdonhuil’s horse, 
for which the minister would pay; and, as the horse was so skittish, 
from under-working, that the minister was afraid to ride him, a little 
exercise in a cart or harrow would be very desirable. »The black¬ 
smith took the hint, and, by the time thq,t Donald came, he found his 
horse "tugging and stumbling among the clods in the blaclff.4mith’s 
field. The cup of Donald’s indignation was now brimming, and, but 
for his h^ calling, he would doubtless have doomed his annoyer to 
ruin. He strode to the church where the presbytery met, but the 
doors were closed. Thl6 fact is, that Wattie, who was “ moderator," 
or chairman for the day, had got to the village two hours in advance, 
accelerated both the business and the dinner, upon some plea or other, 
and poor Donald reaching the inn after the cloth had been removed, 
was greeted, by Wattie and the rest, am*id peals of sacerdotal glee, 
with full bumpers to the standing presbytery, preserving, to wit, 
“ Thfe memory of our late, brother. ’ Donald, finding Wattie throned 
in office, and knowing the danger of attacking him there, fought down 
hk> anger and his appetite in gnawing at the ad rum sticks of that gbose 
of which he had hoped to taste the daintiest slice ; while he had after¬ 
wards to pay his “ fine," and submit to the jeers of the party, as to 
wUat sort of “ lion in the path” might have delayed his coming, while 
the cruel Wattie became i»is crocodile defender, and, after some time, 
invited him to the chair, upon pretence of having a will to make. 
Donald took the bait, forgave his tormentor in his heart, and proposed 
his health to the company, with an culogium up<m his talents. Wattie 
did not return to give thanks, but, calling for the horse, intimated that 
Mr. M‘Cra would call and pay for the shoeing, and so rode home. The 
minister, assured of his ride home, remained longer than usual; but 
his company getting thin, and his patien^*e thinner, he went for hi.s 
horse, and found that he had to walk home, which occupied him the 
greater p 4 .rt of the night. 

The doors of conciliation were, of course, shut against Wattie ; and, 
as his health soon gave way, Mr. M‘Cra had interest to effect the 
“ annexation of the two parishes,” which bettered his living, and even 
led to the erection of a new kirk and manse, and the honour of a D.D. 
from the Senatus Academical of the King’s, in which the stipu¬ 
lated fee was dispensed witlj. From this time he became a new man; 
did the state some service in 1793 ; saw a vista opened for his sons in 
consequence; and when, in the fulness of years, he was gathered to 
his fathers, a marble tablet on the church wgll recorded his virtues. 
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2nd. Traits of character, national as well as personal, occasionally 
spring^fortli in a manner the most unsuspecting in the world. And 
it is often this very unconsciousness which renders the trait so pTquant. 
There is a very amusing instance of this in a critique on a iw vaude¬ 
ville,—and, indeed, in the vaudeville itself,—entitled ‘ La Perle de 
Marienbourg,’ which we have lately seen in 41 French journal. The 
unhappy pearl, who is the heroine of the piece, after undergoing all 
manner of the pains and penalties which poets have so constantly 
okosen to bestow upon the course of true love, but whicEhave nothing 
to do with the point we have more immediately in view,—catches the 
small-pox, is seamed terrifically, and, in a word, becomes as hideous 
as she had previously been lovely. Stie has a lover, two or thr^e we 
believe, but we allude to the loved lover. He is a French officer—she 
is a,Prussian, and all the Prussians are dying for her—“ Mais elle a 
vu un officier Fran^ais, et un officier Fran^ais est toujours prdfer 6 ;'^^ 
doubtless—at the theatres on the Boulevards at Paris. The gallant 
admirer is absent at the time ‘ the Pearl’ becomes thus disfigured ; a,nd 
she is consequently in agony lest he should desert her when he beholds 
her in her altered state. But lo! he has4iad ffis misfortune too; he has 
been struck blind by a ball. The pearl has not heard a word of this, till 
he enters; when lo I^her only feeling is of joy that he cannot see her 
disfigurement I— 

• Ah I dumoins \m bonheur me rcsle, 

Mes traits n’oiit pas chang6 pour b>i I” ^ 

Now, we think that it is quite clear, in the first place, that this idea, in 
which every feeling of love* is sacrificed, without a thought, to the 
selfishness of personal beauty, would never have been embodied by an 
English author;—secondly, that, supposing it had, no English audi¬ 
ence would have tolerated it; and thirdly, that no English critic would 
have minutely criticised the piece, and never have taken up this part 
of the heroine’s character on this score. The criticism we allude to 
blames the incidents of small-pox disfiguring the heroine, and a bullet 
blinding the hero, as exceedingly undramatic; and hints some disgust 
of “ deux infirmes qui s’adorent et s’tSp^sentJ)ut it never says a 
word of'the revolting moral picture of the young lady being giod of 
her lover being struck blind, because it prevents his seeing that she is 
disfigured by the small-pfbx. We are the furthest in the world from 
wishing to attribute want of heart to the j^rench in any circumstance 
of real life: on the contrary, we regard them, as a people, to be ex¬ 
ceedingly kindly in manner#, temper, and feeling; but this was a 
smart mot with reference to female vanity, and the idea of its contain¬ 
ing a deep moral blot never, we ays convinced, crossed the brain of 
any one of the parties concerned. Now to us, who do not in the least 
proffss to be fantastically humane, the first thing that occurred was a 
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sensation of horror that a woman, represented as loving a man, should 
rejoice at blindness having befallen him in his youth, that he^may not 
see that she is pitted with the small-pox! And we are quite c\,nvinced 
that wlieii he v'as led upon the stage,‘and his mistreat expressed the 
sentiment contained in the lines given above, there would have been, 

in any of oiir theatres, an universal- We have in English no 

wiitten mode of expressing the stronger exclanyations, but our readers 
Avill kn(»w what we mean when we say we should represent if as the into¬ 
nation of tlie Irish Och! spelled with an A*. Those who hav^heard 
that ex\;laination start simultaneously from the mouths of a ctpwdad 
pit, will Imow full well what we mean. 

And yrt*! notwithstanding all we have said, we believe that if such 
a thing were to occur ^n real life, tlie French would be every bit as 
much shocked as ourselves, 

Upon reading over what we have said, we would “ wager a placli^* 
that the French would consider us the barbarians for not taking the 
two lines. 

Ah ! du moiniTun bonbeur me reste, 

* Mes traits n’ont pas cbang6 puur lui, 

in the sense that she is happy because he will not suffer the jiain of 
se^^ how sadly she is changed. If the autdor really meant this, we 
should almost think worse of him than if he be guilty only of the 
ctoyrderie we have before alluded to ; for this would be sentimental 
affectation carried to an excess not short of disgusting. 


\Zth. There have been one or two cases, within these few days, 
bearing very strongly upon the question of whether or not it is advise- 
able to insist upon juries being unanimous to give a verdict. It is a 
subject concerning which we have always been very strongly interested; 
and we, therefore, gladly seize this opportunity of speaking upon it, as 
we wish, in some slight degree, to qualify some of the observations 
which we made upon this topic in the firsts number of the series of our 
articles on the Reforms in the Lawf. But of that anon. 

At the Ikte sittings at Guildhalk a case was tried in which the jury 
were out all night, and the greater part of the next day, before they 
delivered their verdict, having come in at the sitting of the court in the 
morning of the second day, to say they believed it to be impossible 
that they should ever agree. They did, however, deliver a verdict to¬ 
wards the evening of the second day, for the defendant. Since that 
time, four of the jurymen Wave furnished the counsel for the jilaintiff 
with affidavits that “ it was bad health which compelled them to agree 
to the verdict.” This cannot be received as legal evidence upon an ap¬ 
plication for a new trial (though we confes# we scarcely see why not, 
for the members of a petit j,ury are not sworn to keep their own counsel 

* We (k)aH spell it with an A, as that wouldc'iuke Uie old-fashioned orthography 
of ocie. 

t Third Series, Vol. I. pp. 322, et seq. Vife dW lying nppn oars, 

as regards these papers, till the reports of* the commissioners, appointed last year in 
consequence of Mr. Brougham's motion, are given to the woiW. There are plenty of 
rumours on their score. 
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and that of their fellows, as is the*case with ^rand jurymen)—but, un- 
doiibtedjr, it is moral evidence with reference to the discussion of the 
priucipl/ This was an action against the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench prison f(9||^an escape—thal is, to recover the amount of the debt 
of a prisoner, who, as it was stated, was seen out of the rules. (Smith 
and Perrin v. Jones.) It turned entirely upon a question of identity, 
as the defence was that* the person really seen was a brother of the 
prisoner, who was exceedingly like him. There was a great deal of 
cross-bearing, and it is quite clear that some of it, on the one side or 
the other, must have been wilfully false. Now, if there ever was a 
case in which jurymen might conscientiously differ it*was th^. Soma 
believed one set of witnesses, some the other; and there tliey staid, in 
the month of November, the whole night, apd great part of the next 
day, without food, fire, or candle, till the weaker jurymen yield, as they 
since have declared, from physical weakness! And this is in England 
in the nineteenth century! 

We have heard it said that Lord Tenterden observed to the jury, 
upon their return in the morning with the declaration that ihey never 
could agree, that, if they doubted wheflier the plaintiff had fully, made 
out his case, they should find for the defendant, and we have heard 
this advice highly praised. We confess, we see nothing in it. If it 
had been addressed to one man, who had been long deliberating it 
would have been sound and just; but the very fact of the length of 
time that a jury of twelve men had been in discussion without agree¬ 
ing, in itself almost proved that there were no doubters among them— 
but that some were perfectly convinced one Ivay, and some the other. 

The next case is still more extraordinary. (Daniel v. Robertson.) 
It was tried at the l^pt Gloucester Assizes, and the Jury decided upon 
their verdict by drawing lots! There was one very ludicrous circum¬ 
stance in this case, viz., that one of the jurymen, before the proposition 
to draw lots was made, suggested that they should toss up. But 
this was not considered proper!—^The distinction is invaluable. Mr. 
Campbell accordingly movt^ yesterday for a rule to shew cause why 
the verdict should not be set aside, and a new trial granted. His 
motion was granted upon three grounds—the misdirectil)!! of the 
judge—the verdict being against evidence—and the jury having de¬ 
cided their verdict by lot. In this instance, fortunately, there is 
legal evidence of the conduct of these gentlemen;—for the officer of 
the court by whom they were locked into the jury-room, and another 
person, overheard every thing that the j\iry said. It appears it was on 
a Saturday night; it was growing late, and they*feared that, if they 
did not deliver their verdict that night, they would be locked up till 
Monday morning. Upon Mr. Campbell stating this, Mr. Baron 
Hullock is reported to haVe said—“ Then they did not know the law; 

I myself have taken *a verdict on a Sundfiy*.” That they did not 
know the law, we agree with Mr. Campbell in thinking there could 
not be a second opinion. There did seem, notwithstanding this most 
flagrant act, some little indisposition on the part of some of the learned 
barons to go into that part of the case which had reference to the con- 

• In a civil case, a judge can take a verdict at home; in a criminal, it must be in 
open, court. 
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duct of the jury. Wc shall look anxiously to cause being shewn 
against Mr, Campbell’s rule. J 

The Mor/iiitfi Chronicle has an article on this caee^ m)m one 
very material ^>art of which wc most thoroughly disagree. Now the 
Chronicle, which comes to our breakfast-table every morning, seldom 
causes our bile to rise with that most bile-raising of all inventions, 
gross false reasoning; but in this article it jumps to conclusion 
which seems to us very preposterous, and we are the more annoyed at 
it, because the worthy Chronicle is, as usuftl, arguing on our sid4 of the 
questio'n. It cites this case, very properly, as a flagrant instance to 
prove thuj^^mpropriety of the present system of exacting unanimity; 
but then it* goes on to say that, as the law stands, jurors may just as 
well perjure themselves,by deciding by lots, as in any other manner, 
supposing them finally to disagree. “ It seems very hard on jurors,” 
says the Chronicle, “ that they should be obliged to perjure themselves 
in all cases where opposite convictions are entertained, by one part 
giving way to another, and that evidence should be received as to any 
of the various devices by whi^h they determine among themselves 
which should give way. If it be urged that drawing lots may have 
the effect of making the minority give way to the majority, we answer, 
that the law considers it of no consequence wjiether the majority yield 
lo*TSie minority or the minority to the majority, otherwise it would have 
declared that the verdict should be determined by the majority. It 
not ^infrequently happens’that an obstinate fellow, who makes nothing 
of a long fast, will conquer the whole of his brother jurors, and, conse¬ 
quently, force them to plrjuret- themselves. The law, by requiring 
unanimity, thereby declares itself indifferent to all but the fact of 
obtaining a verdict; and the quo modo, seeing t^iat conviction is out 
of the question, seems really not necessary in any case to be known. In 
Ireland, we believe, it was long the approved practice to produce una¬ 
nimity by boxing; and an obstinate fellow, under such circumstances, 
soon found it convenient to give in. Drawing lots is not only an 
improvement upon boxing, but in the ojfmion of many, we suspect, 
would be deemed an improvement if made universal in law-suits. 
The differ Ace between the presents mode of conducting a law-suit and 
having recourse at once to lots, is, that in the former there is the same 
uncertainty as to result, with great delay and a heavy expenditure 
superadded. At present it seems to be understood that there is in 
general no law applicable to the case when the law-suit is commenced, 
and that the object of the judicial inquiry is to enable the judge to 
make the law at the expenstf'of parties. Drawing lots would.at once 
put the belligerents out of pain. But because drawing lots might be 
advantageously resorted to in tlie very outset, it does not follow, when 
the jurors arc enclosed, that they should not* then have recourse to it. 
At all events, we should ^liink it incumbent «on those who object to 
jurors who disagree having recourse to the measure, to point out 
another more rational.” e- 

We accept the challenge. We are not, be it remembered, defending 
the law as it stands—we agree that it is abominable*—but we are 
flaming the jurors for perjuring themselves (supposing the facts to 
true)*—while, even under the existing law, they need not to da.any 
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such thing; and the mode which we consider it to be the imperative 
duty ol# all juries, ])laced in such circumstances, to adopt, would, 
beyond •measure, furnish the rc^uciio ad absardum to this monstrous 
system; and Necessitate the legislature, through very thame, to alter 
it. They should not give any verdict at all. They should say, We 
don’t agree, we can’t agree, and we won’t give a %erdict without 
agreeing.”^ They would be let go at last. The judge would not 
starve them to death. The thing happens occasionally, as it is. Nay, 
it is carious, it happened at^he very same Gloucester Assises which 
these more impatient gentlemen are stated to have drawn lots. It was 
in the case of Morris v. Davis; and to shew wlfht th^likelihood 
was of insuperable difference of opinion arising in that case, it may 
be as well to mention that this the third >timc of its being tried— 
and that, on the former trials, the verdicts had gone alternately once 
each way. It used to be the custom when a jury could not agree, to 
take them to the edge of the county “ in a cart,” the old books say, 
and there to discharge them. Rut this is now generally dispensed 
with, and was so in the individual case, we have just mentioned, though 
the judge, as we are told, jocosely alluded to it. • 

We are aware that for juries to hold out in this way requires con- 
sickrable firmness; but Jt is their sworn duty to do so, and every jjMn 
who yields without being convinced, is perjured. 

We now come to the qualifications we stated that we were will¬ 
ing to make on some parts of what we said on this subject in a fortner 
number. We have had it represented to ug that, iu capital cases, the 
unanimity of twelve men should be necessary to convict—thus, if one 
man out of the twelve thought the man not guilty, he should be found 
so. This certainly ap])carcd to us at first to be a very startling pro¬ 
position, but the arguments adduced in its favour certainly have in¬ 
clined us to go very far along with it, if not entirely to coincide in its 
justice. We confess, we can see no particular Tirtue in the number 
twelve—nor, we are sure, does the person on whose communication 
we are now commenting. * But he agrees in the position, which is 
certainly a most wholesome one, that no man should be pyt to death 
except on evidence which can catry conviction to the minds of a 
considerable body of persons appointed to hear it for the purpose of 
decision. The principle of majority being the preferable mode of 
deciding the verdict in civil cases, our correspondent fully admits, 
and he thus answers the argument that once the best way of deciding 
an issue is discovered that ought to iJe adhered to in all cases, let 
the consequences of the decision be what they nfay—a penny-piece 
or a man’s lil'e. The best mode, he says, which it is possible to 
devise is avowedly imperfect. No mode of trial within the scope of 
human capability Gan.amouut to certainty. In civil cases, where there 
are two individual parties concerned, one against the other, it is right 
to take the best possible%iode, and decide accordingly; for it will be 
great injustice if any favourite shown to one party or the other. But 
in criminal cases (we confess we are not yet quite avised that the prin¬ 
ciple should be extended beyond cipital ones, though the same argu¬ 
ments may be applied with diminished force to all)—in criminal cases, 
these are not two partiet pitted against one another. The one side is 
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the country at large, which proceeds against the individual on the 
other with a view to general example. Therefore, the wrongfnflicted 
by a false verdict is by no means equal,; the accused is ruined lor ever» 
whereas the country loses only one instance of examp^fe, which it can 
afford to lose, an incalculable number of times better than the prisoner 
can afl<)rd to lose his life. For these reasons, it is suggested that it 
would be administering justice in a degree of mercy not hurtful to its 
best principles, to render unanimity of twelve necessary to convict in a 
capital,case. We are not sure that the iJrinciple be not here iirried 
too far, and that a majority of nine to three might not be sufficient for 
all the ert^s of Ireason softened even by mercy. But not only we 
think the principle itself well worthy of consideration, but we regard its 
adoption as by no mean» militating against the utter and unqualified 
condemnation of the system of unanimity in civil cases, which pro¬ 
duce such scenes as those we have stated in the earlier part of this 
article. As for the disgraceful barbarisms of hastening unanimity by 
the torture of starvation and cold, it makes one perfectly blush for 
one’s country that such things sjmuld still exist, We understand that, 
in most instances, though by no means in all, the judge exercises his 
discretion to allow fire and candle, but as to food, we believe the 
ex^*j)tions to be so rare that we may almost,say, never. The Aati- 
Knowledge people need not fear the March of Intellect in advancing 
too rapidly. 


i 


14<A. We really wish tfiat Sfr Walter Scott would not devote his 
great genius to the furtherance of the belief in ghosts, witches, and 
persons with supernatural power. There is sca/cely any one of his 
glorious series of novels which has not in it some blemish of this 
kind:—some prognostic verified, or some bond JiUe ghost at once. 
Even in fVaverky, iff which probably there are fewer faults than in 
any, there is the Bodach (Jlas—while Guy Mannering is wholly 
founded upon a ‘ gipsy’s prophecy,’ which* is the alias its dramatizer 
has appen(|.ed to the title. But now, he has written a regular apology, 
if not defence, of the belief. The Annual entitled the Keepsake opens 
with an absolute argument in favour of the possibility of human 
beings possessing supernatural power, from his most infiuential pen. 
Now Sir Walter really should recollect that all this goes far beyond a 
joke. If his lucubrations were confined to the buyers of a guinea-book, 
probably the extent of the evil would be the making a few young 
ladies rather timordus at twilight, or perhaps breaking the rest pf some 
antiquated lady of quality. But these things are copied into news¬ 
papers, and read by the mass of man and womankind, and, in those 
minds in which the relics of these hateful superstitions are still linger¬ 
ing, we speak quite seriously when we say thaf we doubt not they have 
the most pernicious effect. If matters were^left alone, we cannot but 
think that in these days this sort of thii% would quietly fode away; 
but, at ail events, the progress of education would crush it efi^ctually. 


Why, then, should Sir Walter stride to pamper up these superstitions 
in their old age, and to give them renewed influence and vigour. 

• We have led into these remarks by reading within r very few 
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hours of each other, the composition we iiave alluded to,—(for be¬ 
sides tlii4 defence of superstition, there is an exemplification of it in 
the samePpaper, and a rej?ular-bi;ed g^host-story besides) and the fol¬ 
lowings case. Ifeseems to have excited a jyreat deal oPlaughter, but 
we confess we think it horrible rather than ludicrous:— 

“ WirciiciiAFT.— Le^ds Court-House, Nov. 7. 

“ Thomas Hudson, a young man, about twenty-two years of 
was br|ught up by a warrant, charged with nsaaulting Susannah Or¬ 
mond, the wife of a brushmaker, residing at Black Bank, in this 
town, under very novel circumstances. * 

“ The complainant, who appeared to be a decent, sensible woman, 
stated, that her own house adjoins that of the defendant’s father; and 
that, somehow or other, but from what cause ‘ the deponent knew not,’ 
the defendant and other of his relations had taken it into their heads to 
believe that she possessed the power of witchcraft, and laid to her 
charge the cause of every misfortune by which the family were afflicted. 
On Saturday night last, as she was lea)/ing the yard which communi¬ 
cates with the two houses, she was suddenly seized by the defendant, 
who ‘ Jammed’ her against the wall, and continued to prick her upon 
the arms and other parts^f the body, with what she conceived to bjt*a 
quantity of pins. She at length managed to make her escape, but 
was so much injured by the wounds she had received, that she was 
obliged to keep to her bed the whole of the next day. 

“ Mr. Brown (who was on the bench wit^i the mayor) said: Well, 
in all my experience, I only remember flne similar dase to this. Now, 
then, you stupid fellow, do you deny having assaulted this woman ? 

“ Defendant, first Ipoking with a fearful eye on the complainant—‘ 
No, I don’t deny pricking her; I'll take to the truth. But she’s done 
all the mischief; and let her deny it if she can ! She’s the cause of it, 
and I’m the sutierer. * 

“ Mr. Brown—^The cause of what ? 

“ The defendant went or? to explain that he had actually been be¬ 
witched, as had also a relation of his, by the complainant. , ‘ 1 feel it 
in me,’ he continued, ‘ it burns like yon fire; it’-s terrible at times; 
and sometimes our bed is so hot that neither me nor iny father can lay 
down on it; isn’t it true, father ?’ 

“ Upon this the father, a fine tall old man, stepped forward, and as¬ 
sured the bench that the statement of his son was true. 

“ Mr. Brown—Now, my good old ma\i, I should imagine, from your 
years, tl^at you have some little sense; t>ut as to*your son. Bedlam 
would be the fittest place for him : do let me know if yon believe in all 
this nonsense, and that this poor woman really does bewitch your 
family, as you call U? ^ 

“ The old man, with nmch earnestness, said, I have reason to l)c- 
lieve she is no good. Sh«P knows what I mean, but I’ll not come near 
her (at the same time steppiil|^ back a pace or two.) Why, bless you; 
we are so hot in bed sometimes, that we’re like to be sco; ched onti 
[Much laughter.] • 

“ Defen^nt—Believe it, indeed! feeling is believing. 1 feel it now, 
bat ^t’s only because^ when 1 pricked bw, it went out of me into this 
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Woman (pointinpr to a female who accompanied the complainant), but 
now it has come back ag'ain. I should be well to-morrow, If I could 
prick her (at the same time laying hold of the woman’s arm, endeavour¬ 
ing to prick fier with a pin)* He was ordered immediately to desist, 
but the attempt occasioned a roar of laughter, in which the two women 
heartily joined. 

“ Defendant—Just let me draw blood of ^ler, and I ^hall be well. 
[Laughter.] It flies out of me into her; and when she stares at me, it 
cornea back again ! Do let me prick her'a bit! \- 

“ The Mayor said he should not be permitted to do any thing of 
the kind^s He did not imagine that there were such jackanapes in ex¬ 
istence at this time of day. 

“ Mr. Brown—Suppese this woman should puncture your flesh with 
a cobbler’s awl; how would you relish that, eh ? 

“ Defendant—Well, I should deserve it, if I had done as she has. 
There’s been many a one burnt for less. There’s no keeping things 
right in the house for her—is there, father ? 

“ The old man, with a dcep*sigh, and a vei^ knowing shake of the 
headf muttered, ‘ No, my lad;’ and then turning to the complainant, 
said, in a solemn tone—‘ Say thy prayers, woman, say thy prayers.’ 

The defendant went on to describe l^ic manner in which* the 
woman infused the ‘ spirit of evil’ into him. ‘ She came up to me, and 
stared me in my face.’— 

“ Mr. Brown—It would make any reasonable person stare, to meet 
a fool like you. , 

“ The defendant continued ?' When she begins to stare, then it 
comes over me in a minute. When she took her eyes off me, and 
went away, it went out of me into the bed, which got so hot that we 
were obliged to turn out. [Renewed laughter.] 

“ Mr. Brown—Psha! It’s a delirious fever, a heated brain, if you 
have any; but that you have I am inclined to doubt. I think I 
could cure you, my man, if I dared do it, and that would be by whip¬ 
ping it out of you. * 

“ The defendant described to the court the means he had taken ‘ to 
do away with the spell.’ Those’means, certainly, were of the most 
ludicrous description, and the air of naivete with which they Were 
delivered occasioned much merriment; hut as they would ‘ blur the 
grace of modesty,’ we forbear repeating them. The fellow was bound 
over in his own recognizance of ten pounds, to keep the peace 
towards the lieges, but mj»re* jiarticularly towards the two females, 
and ordered to jftiy the expenses of the warrant. After a, suitable 
admonition from the bench, the defendant left the /court under the 
protection of his father, who seemed to take, especial care not to touch 
the garments of the woman.”— Manchester Pap^r. • 

t • 

Not is this a solitary case. There is sfarcely a year passes that, 
at some of the assises or sessions in fh^country, such things do not 
occur. Now we really think that men of great genius ought not to 
abuse that genius by writing anything which, however remotely, can 
*tend to foster a belief which leads to results like these. Sir Walter 
£Nioti is ODtt of the best-natured men in Europe; and if he should 
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reflect, were it only on the fears and weaknesses to which he may 
subject ylung people in an inferior rank of life to his own, we are confi¬ 
dent he would desist. But we ^oubt not that any thing which has a 
tendency to ke^p up this belief in general, will ultinmtely have its 
effect upon the lower classes, where it is most calculated to do harm. 

2ith. As we have, iif another part of our present Number, com¬ 
mented with some severity upon the conduct of the person who set the 
pit-fall^rap, into which Mr? Kinder, of Sandridge, fell, we t^iink it 
right to extract the following letter from the Times of this morning 

“ To THE Editor OF THE Times. * , * 

“ Sir, —As you have heard ‘ Veritas,’ and ‘ Veritatis Adjutor,' 1 think 
you will not object to hear me. I have to say, if ihere is one person 
more than another who regrets the unpleasant event that befel. Mr. 
Kinder, of Sandridge, a few days ago, I believe it to be T. Kinder, 
Esq., of St. Alban’s; and, still more strange as it may appear to 
some, the trap was not in any ground belonging to T. Kinder, Esq., 
or on any ground he occupies, or any g’Vound belonging to any part of 
his family; and to the honour of Mr. Kinder, of Sandridge,"be it 
spoken, he knew nothing of that letter of Veritas till he saw it in print: 
so much for truth. And*iiow let me ask Veritas why he did not tffite 
up his pen before? Are the lives of females of no value ? Are the 
poor not worth notice ? And is Mr. Kymer, a gentleman, and coqsin 
too, to be buried alive, and his name not even to be mentioned ? 
Veritas knew of all these persons beings entoftibed alive; why not have 
exerted himself before ? But as I do not wish to fill up your valuable 
columns with private or family quarrels, I will leave it to him to tell 
you if you wish to hear any more about it. 

“ A Friend to ‘ Truth.’ ” 

" Sandridge, Nov. 21.” • 

Now, if we thought that this letter in any degree removed from Mr. 
Kinder, of St. Alban’s, the ifnpulation of being the person responsible 
for the existence of the trap into which his cousin fell, y^e would, 
although the sheet which contains oftr article on the subject is printed 
oft", without a moment’s hesitation as to trouble or expense, cancel it— 
in order that such alterations might be made as would prevent Mr. 
Kinder, of St. Alban’s, being unfairly brought before the public. (Of 
course this, in no degree, aflecls the main question of the existence of 
such engines generally ) But we canndt but think that that gentleinau 
has reaspn to say, “ Defend me from mylTriends :”*the passage which 
is meant to be t]ie contradiction is, in fact, no contradiction at all. The 
writer asserts that “ the trap was not in any ground belonging to 
T. Kinder, Esq., or, oij any ground he occupies, or on any ground be¬ 
longing to any part of his family.” What u^ion earth has this to do 
with the matter in questioai ? Who says that it was ? What has been 
said is, that on a manor of 2ord Spencer’s, of which Mr. Kinder, of 
St. Alban's has, if not the regular deputation, at least the management 
and controul, this trap was set, aniJ had been set for a very consider¬ 
able period. If the “ Friend to Truth ” had said that “ still more 
straQge as it would appear to some/' Mr. Kinder, of St. Alban’s, hap 
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iiothing to do with the formation of the trap, and no power to cause it 
to be removed, he would have said something to the purpose! Can he 
say this? From the information we have received, we "honestly 
believe he caitnot; and, therefore, we shall suflfer dtar article on the 
subject to remain as it is. 

All the latter part of the “ Friend to Truth’s” letter has nothing; to say 
to the question in the least. Because Veritas* and very i)roperly, we 
think, writes now, we cannot see that that fact makes it a breach of 
moral ,dutv that he did not write before. ‘ But we will ask the •» Friend 
to Truth this :—If he think it so wrong in Veritas, who personally, 
it seems,* l^as nothing to do with the business, not to have exposed the 
existence of this execrable engine before, what degree of blame, in his 
opinion, should attach to the person who, in despite of this accumula¬ 
tion of accidents, sudered the continuance of that existence ? To use 
his own words,—‘‘Are the lives of females of no value? Are the 
poor not worth notice ?” And is “ Mr. Kymer, a gentleman, and a 
cousin too,” more injured by being “ buried alive,” or by his name 
not having been mentioned, wfeh reference to that agreeable occurrence 
having befallen him? Mr. Kinder “knew of all these persons being 
entombed alive; why not have” removed the trap before ? 

- « 

2bth. Rumours are gaining ground, that a measure is in contem¬ 
plation in Ireland, which, wretched as has been the condition of that 
cofmtry for, we may say, centuries, will, if it be carried into effect, 
produce more misery, nu^re want, aye, and more ill-blood, than even 
Ireland itself has eVer witnessed. We allude to what is known there 
by the name of exclusive dealing —that is, to deal only with those of 
the same religion as yourself—Catholic with Catlwlic—Protestant with 
Protestant. We regret to say that the present murmuring threats— 
for we hope that as jet they amount to no more—have sprung from 
the Catholics. They assert, indeed, that it is only in retaliation : but, 
supposing the facts to be to that extent, -s^hich we do not believe, they 
should leave to their opponents the disgrace of being the sole adopters, 
as well the originators, of a scheme the most anti-christian, anti¬ 
social, and inhuman, that the evil passions of man ever prompted to 
a short-sighted understanding. 

Catholic Emancipation is the political question on which we are 
more interested than any in the world. We regard it to be, generally, 
the subject most strongly affeejing our interests; and we are also con¬ 
vinced, that its being witjjheld creates more individual misery than 
probably any inerdly political cause has ever inflicted upon mankind. 
Our devotion to the cause of emancipation is of the «most ardent, as 
well as firm, description ; but we would not purchase even emancipa¬ 
tion at the price of such a measure as non-intercoUrse. 

^ It would not, by any* means, be merely a negative measure; it 
would be much more in the character o^ a^eclaration—“ We will see 
which can ruin the other first.” The very announcement from the 
Catholics, that they would buy nothing from any man not of their own 
religion, would be, and not extravlgatitly, considered, by every Protes¬ 
tant tradesman, as a declaration of “ War, even to Uie gaol!” against 
tiimself. The system would at once become reciprOtai; and then, in- 
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stead of even the general good wifi, which even the ordinary intercourse 
of busin<fcs produces, each man will feel as though his neighbour were 
ready toispring at his throat: all will be mistrust, irritated feeling, 
malignancy, hatfjed. And, alas*! how long will such passions exist in 
Irish bosoms, and not break forth into action ! 

It has been asserted, that if this plan were adopted, it would be 
merely retaliation for Uie Protestants having nothing but Protestant 
servants ; ^hich, it is said, is proved by the circumstance of the ad- 
vertis^ent for places constantly containing a statement that the 
advertiser is of the Established Church. That in some Protestant 
families a preference may be given to Protestant servants, is»very pos¬ 
sible ; but it certainly does not go beyond that; for it a constant 
practice for families, Protestant in politics ^as well as in religion, to 
have the majority of their servants Catholic. It is natural, indeed, 
that it should be so—so vast a preponderance of Catholics existing in 
the class of life from which servants are taken. But, even granting 
for a moment that it had been the custom for Protestants to have 
none but Protestants for their servants, the cases of this and of ex¬ 
clusive dealing are, by no means, parallel. A servant is the inmate of 
your house; some people of strict habits of religion might feel very serious 
annoyance at having peKons of a different faith constantly under their 
roof. But, as regards the buying goods, the case is wholly diftefent. 
There can be no individual annoyance, if the things be of good quality, 
arising from the religious belief of the seller. It can surely matter 
very little, whether it were a Catholic or Protestant hand that cut out 
and sewed a coat, if the coat be a goad on?; noi^s should we think, 
would a leg of mutton have a worse flavour, from the heterodoxy of 
the butcher who kilh^d the sheep. Here the religion never comes into 
question at all, and we really cannot see why it should even be asked. 

But in the state in which Ireland is at present, sucli a measure, as 
a cessation of commercial intercourse between Catholic and Protestant, 
would, besides the terrible pecuniary distress it must create, bring the 
jealousies and distrusts tha>finay now exist to a pitch of hatred and 
malevolence, which it would take years to eradicate. Even in a 
merely commercial point of view, v^e can conceive no meisure more 
likely to do incalculable mischief than one of this description. Many 
and many an honest, thriving shopkeeper, of perhaps a small scale of 
business, would be ruined at once, by the desertion of half his cus¬ 
tomers. Instead of a regular sale, moderate profit, and a comfortable 
and happy home, his business leaves him at a blow—his hopes are as 
unavoidable as they are heavy—his debts* press upon him, and he is 
sent to rot in a^gaol, while his wife and children arc left to starve. 
Such, we are convinced, Avould be the consequences of this measure, 
and that to a most,wide-s*preading extent. We care not whether the < 
evil would fall more heavily upon the Cathqlic or the Protestant; they 
are all human beings—anri we cannot bear that they should be driven 
to extremities such as we ar*# convinced would ensue. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to figure to oneself a state of society 
existing on terms so opposed to O’# the ties and charities which have 
hitherto bound it together. In Ireland, it is true, that there has been 
disunion, much bad blood, arising /rofti this very question of 
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Caiholic and Protestant. But this *SvouId be placing a final barrier 
between them—neighbours would turn from neighbour, as the 
man who was depriving him of bread—no feeling of friendl\iess and 
union could continue to exist—it woilld, indeed, fix^the most deter¬ 
mined and malignant enmity for ever in their breasts, and make it an 
inheritance which would descend to their children. 

Wc trust, however, that no such measure yill be attempted. The 
leaders of the Catholics, have, of late, displayed a moderation, which it 
would be melancholy, indeed, to see broken through by such an act 
as thisr Let them pause before they inflict such a scourge upon their 
country:«their j^wer, we admit, is great, and we have not hitherto 
wished it \ess—but their responsibility is awful. Would they drive 
their fellow-creatures to ruin and despair ? The propagation of ex¬ 
clusive dealing, while it produced great immediate misery, would also 
do important harm to the progress of the Catholic Question. There 
are many, who, if the advocates of a political doctrine take a repre¬ 
hensible step, visit their misdoing upon the doctrine itself. “ Exclusive 
dealing” would turn many an advocate for emancipation into a decided 
enem^. The reasoning that wbuld operate this change must be bad ; 
but we cannot say the same of the feeling. 

We trust, however, that our apprehensions are altogether prematyre. 
IriShtnen surely will, wilfully, never bring suAi a plague upon Ireland. 

—^We have read the following report with an amazement 
which has almost occasioned us to doubt its accuracy. Still, what is 
here stated, if it be<not c(frrect^inust, from its nature, be a wilful mis¬ 
representation—and that we do not think occurs among papers of the 
class of the Chronicle, from whence we take the report. 

" Mary-la-Bonnb. — Fire Engines. — Ye&terSay, Mr. Williams, of 
Stafford-street, New-road, was summoned to pay the legal fees to the 
fire engines, for extinguishing a fire in his chimney. A lad, who 
described himself, on his cross-examination, as getting his living ‘ any 
how he could,* deposed that he saw a Urge crowd collected in the 
street, and a great blaze out of the chimney-pot of No. 6. Mr. W. 
was about? to speak, when Mr. G''iffiths interrupted him with ‘ Sir, 
the case is proved—there’s an end of the business.* 

“ Mr. Williams: The witness has proved rather too mucli; I will 
prove that, so far from a blaze, there was no fire at all. I was in the 
house, and, if I could be sworn, would depose to the fact. 

“ Mr. Griffiths: You can’t prove a.negative. 

“ Mr. Williams*, Not arf abstract negative, but I can disprove a 
contingent negative. I have my neighbours present to prove, that 
prior to the collection of any crowd, at the first cry 3f fire, they had 
watched the chimney, being in positions flom which they must have 
seen fla’me or sparks, had pny such existed; tbe^ will depose that there 
were neither; that there was not even a grfater degree of smoke than 
is every day seen from kitchen chimneys*’ 

. “ Mr. Griffiths: But the boy has sworn that there was a flame. 

** Mr. Williams; It is a contes| of evidence for the magistrate to 
decide. The neighbourhood is most vile, and the boy can give no 
w^Qunt of himself but that he gets his living how he can. He should 
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be cross-examined. Tlie Act of I^rliamcnt, howevear wise, holds out* 
an immense tcmptnlion to gettings up these cases of fire. The reward 
to chimney-sweepers, &c. makes the oath of sparks, seen out of a 
chimney, a mostaj^fitablcjoi. * ^ 

“ Mr. Griffiths : I have already decided the case, Sir, and will hear 
no more. 

“ Mr. Williams: That,is my complaint; yo«i have decided the case 
without heariVig it. You have stopj>edync iu the points I wished Iti 
put. l^u refuse my evidence. It is not for me to dispute a magis- 
trate’.s oeeision on hi'ariiig a case; but 1 iiisisi, Sir, you do not decide 
without hearing it. ^ , 

“ Mr. Griffiths : Yon may indict the boy for perjury. * 

“ Mr. Williams : It is not. Sir, for a magistrate to amerce the ])ublic 
by an intemperate or incautious decision, and then refer people to 
such an expensive and troublesome remedy. Your scrutiny jj.ud 
sagacity as a magistrule will, 1 hope, as they ought, prevent the 
necessity of any such indictment. 

“ Mr. Grilliths: Well, Sir, then bring forward your witnesses. 

“ Three persons, named' Neale, Preston, and Mills, deposed on 
oath, that they lived in the street, and watched the cliimncy on the 
first,cry of ‘ tire,’ prior to the point at whicii the boy said he saw 
the flame, and that there* was not even a spark, or a greater smrdftf 
than they had often seen before. 

“ Mr. Williams: I was present all the time in the kitchen and on 
the roof, and can positively swear there was no fire. Many more 
neighbours enu <le])Ose to the same. • • • 

“ Mr. Grilfith.s: You can’t prove a negative. 

“ Mr. Williams : Four persons are watching the same object; one, 
under the influence of*a high reward, deposes to seeing what the other 
three, being impartial, depose not to have seen, their opportunities of 
seeing being equal. The conflict of testimony u the point for the 
magistrate to decide, 

“ Mr. Griffiths: Not oue#of your witnesses say.s anytliing more 
Ilian 1 could say sitting on this bench. 

“Mr. Williams (with warmth): Tljal, Sir, I assert,in the%troiigc.st 
terms 1 cun use, to be a gross error; an error too, on the only point 
on which the case turns. The witnesses swear that they were in a 
position from W'hich they must have seen the fire had it existed. 
Could you have seen it from that bench ? 

“ Mr. Griffiths (with warmth); I won’t, Sir, be cross-examined in 
this manner. • , 

“ Mr. Williams: By jour decision, any man unaided by cross-ex¬ 
amination, and fllarless of contradictory evidence, has only to swear to 
a flume or .sparks coming out of a chimney, and the householder inu.st 
pay about five pounds*pgnalty. The inhabjtants of London will be 
much obliged to you for s|jch a proceeding. I shall appeal against 
the decision. • 

“ Mr. Griffiths: You may, but I do not advise you. 

“ Mr. Williams ; Few persons a^ise appeals by whit h dwir judg¬ 
ments are to be exposed. 

Dkcember, 1828. 2 Y 
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" “Mr. Griffiths (mildly) ; There will be an execution in your house 
if you don’t pay it. * 

“ Mr. Williams: Which ought tq have made the magis#ale more 
cautious in Iks decision. The act fixes a the magistrate 

may award a less sum. 

“ Mr. Griffiths: Our rule is, to make gentlemen pay the maximum,^ 
and those not gentlemen to pay less. ' ^ 

“ Mr. Williams: It is not for me to decry the monstrous absurdity 
of this rule. The meaning of the act lind the public interei do not 
turn upon gentlemen or not gentlemen. This rule is a lure to make 
gentlemen the T^ctimsof these fire impositions, so common in London. 
Promptitude of assistance is the object of the law, and, in this in¬ 
stance, the first enginp, (a hand-engine) did not arrive unlil some 
time after the pretended fire was acknowledged to be out. 

‘A Mr. Griftiths: You must pay the fine or suffer the execution,” 

. We must say a word or two upon this matter. We will admit very 
readily that the firemen should be protected in receiving their reward 
for speedy arrival in cases of 'tlarm. It is far better that they should 
be fOD much, instead of too little, on the alert. But we will take this 
as an abstract case, for it is of the manner in which the magistrate 
«(^iducted it that we wish to speak. If tlic subject of investigation 
had been any thing else, our observations would equally apply. 
This gentleman has somewhere heard the phrase “ You cannot prove 
a 'negative ”—which, as regards general and abstract propositions, is 
true enough :—we suppjise it is scarcely necessary for us to remind 
our readers that to jirove tha? such or such a thing did not occur at 
such a time, at such a place, is quite as easy as to prove that it did. 
And this was all that Mr. Williams wanted t% do. But no!—Mr. 
Griffiths has heard “You can’t prove a negative” laid down apo- 
thegmatically—and he not only carries this to the jocose excess which 
our readers have seen, but we really believe that the expression has 
so strongly got a hold of his mind, that h^ takes it not merely as a say¬ 
ing, but as a rule ; for instance, as the lawyers say, that “ a tenant 
cannot dfny the title of his landlord ”—thereby meaning that he shall 
not be allowed to impeach the title under wliich he holds,—so, we 
think, that Mr. Griffiths not only believes proving a negative to be an 
impossibility, but that there is a rule of law that that impossibility shall 
not be attempted. Mr. Griffiths seems to have had the ancient desire 
of Judge Gripus of hearing only one side of the case—the matter 
seems so much more clear before any answer is made ; here, a young 
gentleman who describes himself as getting his living “ any how he 
can,” swears he saw fire coming out of the chimney. Mr. Williams 
wishes to say a word or two in contradiction of this, and to call wit¬ 
nesses in support of his contradiction. But<io; the case is closed! 
—Closed, quotha! wheu'only one side hasTbeen heard!—Aye, but a 
fact has been sworn to, and “ you can’t gro^e a negative.” True, that 
did not strike us. 

It so chanced that, in this case, instead of a poor, quiet person, who 
would yield at once to any thing ftis worship chose to decide, the de¬ 
fendant was, as would seem from the report, an active, sturdy, and 
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inteUi^enj man, who certainly carried his respect for the magistrate td 
no very extraordinary pitch. He accordingly contrived to get his wit¬ 
nesses h#ard—rcsjiectable neighljours—who prove the negative three 
times over, that%s once a-piece. Well, Mr. Williams thhiks, of course, 
that he has triumphantly carried through his defence, and that the 
complaint will be dismissed. But no—Mr, Griffiths is not to be 
driven from the axiom he had laid down.—He will still insist upon it 
that “ Yon cannot prove a negative ”—therefore he decides that fire 
did coiiifie out of the chimney,*and that the firemen’s fee must be paid. 

It may appear waste of good time, the reader’s and our own,*to talk 
about such a trivial aff’air as thi'^*. But, though the circumstances 
themselves may be of no great importance, we think the fadl that such 
proceedings as these could take place at one ijf our police-offices is of 
very great inomeut indeed. The police-offices of London have a very 
extensive power—and on the mode in which justice is administered at 
them, the comforts, and often the interests of a vast body of its inha¬ 
bitants depend. It is this conviction which has led us to attend to the 
proceedings of these tribunals more oilgi, and more at length, than per¬ 
haps some of our readers have cpiite understood. The presenjt case 
will explain to them our motives; for they a ill remember that the 
abwe is an account of wjjiat is reported to have taken place yesterday, 
in the capital of the British dominions, and before a magistrate arlffea 
with powers which it would take au octavo volume to detail. 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN IN A THEATRE. • 

Oh for the ^uiet oSthe woods and hills, 

Broke but by storms, (which make it more intense. 
When they have passed in dread magnificence;) • 

Or by the gusty wind, that sadly shrills 
Thorough their woods—or by the rippling rills 
Running to some deep river, not far thence 
Making a murmur as its channel fills! 

Oh for the vales, where violetsMispense 
Honey to bees, storing tlicir freqiftnt scrips J 
Wheie the loud lark to listening cherubim 
(Though we of §arth may hear) sings his high hymn; 
Where the ftill thrush among tlio hawthom-liips 
Prisons dumb tVonder in some sylvan spot,— 

Rather than smifti^haunts, where inward joy is not! 

. .la.i - 
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No. IX. 

The season is begun—not the parliamentary or the fashionable sea¬ 
son—hut the booksellers’. This season is in some sort a compaign ; 
but a campaign in very odd weather. It commences ineNovember, 
and it lasts till July. The Longmans take the field with the heavy 
horse, the Murrays with the dragoons, and the Colburns with tlfe light 
infantry. Heavens! what bloodless battles of the books, and what 
BuonapartQ^sh b’blletins of the booksellers. Volume after volume 
perish in the affray—“ they course each other down like the genera¬ 
tions of men, and after se moment’s space are hurried together to ob¬ 
livion.” We delight in the excitement. We love to mark the progress 
of thf: strategy. We can trace the genius of the commander, from 
the insinuating paragraph in the “ Morning Post,” to the elaborate 
praize of all Magazines, (we had forgotten our own and one or two 
others). It is a stirring time> and to us the peculiar happiness is 
that we look upon the bustle and the brain-smashing with the same 
satisfying composure with which Campbell looked upon the fight of 
Ho^enlindcn. « 

But we have our own work to do; and certes light reading is the 
heaviest work in the world. The annuals have well nigh killed us. 
In the days of folios reviewing must have been a treat. We should 
have delighted to have grappled with the Cudworths and Barrows— 
the Hobbes’and Lockes of the old glorious times. Grotius and Puffl’n- 
dorf would have furnished recreation for a year, after the toil of novel- 
reading and essay-writing upon passing things. •There are no such 
books now published. Even the lawyers and doctors are labouring 
to make their enigmas popular. 

Tlie Americans ha^e begun to turn their thoughts to this ajl-en- 
grossing manufacture of literary sweetmeats. Have they no more 
woods to clear ? What have they to do with \»rt or literature (by 
literature \jfe mean those useless dishes of whipt cream which every 
body with us writes as well as reads) for a century at least ? Can 
they not re-publish what we perpetrate in this way, till there is a sur¬ 
plus quantity of labour that may be removed from profitable occupa¬ 
tions? There should be an express law of congress to prevent any 
citizen indulging in the luxury of romance composition while there 
was a slave in the land. At any rate they should write history. Five 
years ago, who wodld have dreamt of seeing a Philadelphia Annual ? 

But it is a pretty Annual, this same “ Atlantic Souvenirand 
comes forth with as jaunty a new coat as the^best of the family. The 
engravings are, of course, inferior to ours; for England possesses the 
finest engravers in the wcwld; but they are Sxccedingly creditable to 
the artists of the West. The best plates of this little book are after 
Newton (we recant all that we profanely^liinted about American art) 
and Ffirrier, and Corbould. Mrs Hemans has sent a contribution all 
over the Atlantic. Her industry is*beyond all praise. Blank verse is 
Hja tempting instrument for aspirants; but it is like the violin—very 
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easily t(|rtuied into most execrable noise. We must try a specimen 
which is meant to be funny :— 

LOVE ASLEEP. 

’Tis said that music is the food of Love, 

Light diet, cartes, though excess of it, 

As the bard sings— ^The Bahd, par excellence — 

May give a surfeit, and the appetite 
Sicken and die—the Irish way, perhaps, 

The poet meant—to live a little longer. 

If some have died for love, ’tis probable 
Not over-cating, but the lack of food 
Led to such sad catastroi)hes. The limners 
Have sometimes made this Love a cfiubby child, 
liike Clara Fisher, (who's a little love, 

Par parenlhese,) in Gobbleton. But who 
Would think of (hipid, as of one o’ the quorum, 

(Not but that aldermen can love, however,) 

Dying of calipash and calipe%>>— 

Yel music is the food of love, nay more. 

It is the vital air of love, its soul, 

Its very essence, love is harmony 
Or nothing; Ibve’s the music ot the mind— 

(Perhaps that thought is stolen from Lady Morgan, 

Whose books I read with pleasure, notwithstanding 
Some pigmy critics here, and those they ape, 

Tliose barbarous, one-eyed Polypli^uscs, 

The Cyclopes of the English^uarterly.) • 

But to return from rambling—Cupid’s movements 
Are the true “ poetry of motion,” (that 
I’m sure tielongs to J.ady Morgan,) full 
We must confess of strange variety. 

From epic down to ballad. ^ 

The tales are too long for quotation ; but several of them are ex¬ 
ceedingly inlerestiiig. Of the poems, we shall give one which we 
think iar above mediocrity,—a character indeed which belongs to a 
great part of the book; and truly, since we have looked into th.e 
matter, we have no objection that the Americans do proceed with 
song and scutiraent alter the fashion ol their own honourable am¬ 
bition :— 

FUNERAL RITES. 

O BURY not the dead by*day, • 

. When the bright sun is in the sky. 

But let the evening's mantle gray 
Uporf the mouldering ashes lie, 

AncP Sinead around its solemn toae, 

Bcfor|ye give the earth its own. 

The gaudy^Uire of noon day light 
Befits not well the hour of glodm, 

When friend o’er friend performs the rife 
That parts thenf till the day of doom— 

Oil, no!—let twilight shadows come, 

When heaven is still and nature dumb. 
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Then, when the zeph^s in the leaves 
Scarce breathe, amid their mazy round, 

And every sigh that air receives 
Is heard along her still profound— 

* Then at night's dusky hour of birth. 

Yield the lamented dead to earth. 

Yield him to earth—and let the dew 
Weep o'er him its ambrosial t^ars, 

And let the stars come forth and view 
The close of human hopes and fears— 

Their course goes on—^he ne’er again 
ghall tread the walks of living men. 

Far in the west the ruddy glow 
Of sunset clouds is lingering yet, 

And witfi its brightness seems to show 
The relics of a “ golden set"— 

But soon the fading grandeur flies, 

And sadden’d night assumes the skies. 

It is an holy hour of quiet, 

By which thS^softened heart is woo’d 
To thoughts that in tlie time of riot 
Are rarely welcome to intrude— 

To thoughts, which evening’s bjlmy kiss 
Will often bring—^nor bring amiss. 

No sound awakes through all the sky. 

Save the small voice of summer bird. 

That chants his little note on high, 
distahl that it scarce is heard. 

And yet comes floating softly by. 

As ’twere a parted spirit’s sigh. ^ 

A little cloud of snowy whiteness 
Is sailing through the fields of air. 

And geems with its fleecy lightness. 

Like a bright angel wandering there— 

That little cloud so calmly stealing, 

Brings to the heart a sadden’d feelirtg. 

A spell of silence breathes around. 

Or if a single voice is shed. 

It is a soft and stilly sound— 

Oh! what an hour to quit the dead I 
Choose not the day—take twilight’s tone. 

And let the earth receive her own. 

t 

Apropos of America, we really grieved tlmt the tariff, which 
must prove for half a century MW tdvm as regards this country, 
should be likely to become the apple of discord to the United States. 
We extract the following passage from the* last Southern Review, 
‘which looks rather belligerent. We should bp frufy sorry to see any 
rupture in that greatest of republics. The v^y existence of its power 
and political eirergy is a standing reproa 5 ,h to all worn-out govern¬ 
ments. 

“ In closing these remarks upon th% constitutional jurisprudence of the 
United States, we repeat what w'e said at the beginning of them. We think 
the course which tnmgs are ta^g in this countiy must lead to a passive 
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and slavish acquiescence under usui^ation and abuse. Liberty is a prac* 
tical mattp—it has nothing to do with metaphysics—with entity and quid¬ 
dity. It is a thing to be judged of altogether in the concrete. Like the 
point of nonour,^or the beauties of .art, or the highest perfection of viitue, it 
addresses itself lo»the common sense and feeling of mankiwl. There is no 
defining it with mathematical exactness—no reducing it to precise and in¬ 
flexible rules. What, for instance, does it signify, that a skilful disputant 
might possibly prove the tariff law to be within the words of the constitution; 
Avould that pftvent its being a selfish and oppressive, and, therefore, a tyran¬ 
nical measure ? Is there any* practical diflerence whatever, between the 
usurpa!non of a power not granted, and the excessive and perverted exercise 
of one that is ? If a man abuses an authority of law under which he is 
acting, he becomes a trespasser ab iniHo —and if it be atf authprily in fact, 
he is a trespasser for the excess. The master of a ship and other persons 
in authority, have a right to correct tho-e who arg subject to their control-* 
is an act of immediate severity less a trespass and an offgice on tliat ac¬ 
count ? What, if the government should suspend the habeas corpu^ act, 
without such an overruling necessity as could alone excuse the measure, 
and the coiuts would not control its discretion, would not the people, witfi 
reason, laugh at the man who should talk of such an outrageous abuse of 
power as constitutional, because the judgafdid not pronounce it olhcrwiRe? 
iSor does this depend upon the express provision in the constitution. Not 
at all. In a free country, eve^ act of injustice, every violation of the prin¬ 
ciples of equality and equj^y, is ex vi termmi a breach of all their funda¬ 
mental laws and institutions. In the ordinary administration of the Ikw, 
indeed, the distinction between usurpation and abuse may sometimes be 
important, but in great questions of ])ublic liberty, in reason, and in good 
faith, it is wholly immaterial. The moment that this sensibility to its rij^ls 
and dignity is gone, a people, be its apparent c^- nominal constitution wdiat 
it may, is no longer free. A quick sense of injustice,*with a determination 
to resist it in every shape and under every name and pretext, is of the very 
essence and definition »f liberty, political as well as personal. How far, in¬ 
deed, this resistance is to be carried in any particular instance, is a question 
of circumstances and discretion. So dreadful are all revolutions in their 
immediate effects—so uncertain in their ultimate hiiiues, that a wise man 
would doubt long—that a moderate and virtuous man would bear much— 
before he could be prevailed i^^on to give his consent to extreme measures. 
We w^ould be any Ihinjf rather than apostles of discord and dismemberment, 
sorely as the government to which South-Carolina, and the soutl^in general, 
have been so loyal and devoted, is bei^lniung to press upon all our dearest 
interests and sensibilities. But we feel it to be our duly to exhort ouf 
fellow-citizens to renewed exertion, and to a jealous and sleepless vigilance 
upon this subject. The battle must be fought inch by inch—no concession 
or compromise must be thought of. Tlic courage and constancy of a free 
people can never fail, when they are exerted in defence of right. It is, in¬ 
deed, an affecting spectacle, to look around^s at the decay and desolation 
which a/e invading our pleasant places and the seats of our former industry 
and opulence—tkere is something unnatural and shocking in such a state of 
things. A young country s^lready sinking into decrepitude and exhaustion— 
a fertile soil encroached,upon again by the forests from which it has been so 
recently conquered—the marls and sea-porti^, of what might be a rich 
country, depopulated and inaruins. Contrast with this our actual condition, 
the hope aim the buoyancy, apd the vigour and the life that animated the 
same scenes only twenty-five years ago, and which have now fled away from 
us to bless other and more favoured regions of this land. It is scarcely less 
discouraging to reflect upon the problmle effects which the admission of an 
indefinite number of new states into the union, with political opinions, per- 
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l^aps, jilfopfelher unsettled and unsafe, will produce. Bat we we yielding; 
too much to feelings, with which recent events have, we own,’made our 
tainds but too familiar, and we will break off here. c 

“ We take our leave of Chancellor Keht, in the hope of toon meeting with 
him again. \^e have generally given him, throughout this article, the title 
which he honoured far more than it honoured him, and which it is an ever¬ 
lasting disgrace to the greatest state in the union, that he does not still bear. 
What a mean and miserable policy I Lest it should have to p^ their paltry 
salaries to a few superannuated public servants, to deprive itself of the accu¬ 
mulated learning, the diversified experience, <and the ripe wisdom o^such a 
m'an af the age of sixty! A commonwealth, flourishing beyond example 
or even igiaginatiqn, wantoning and rioting in the favours of fortune which 
have been j»ured upon it without stint, chatfering and haggling in by far 
the most important concern of society, like an usurious pawnbroker, for a 
few thousand dollars. In»some of the poorer states, such stupid economy 
would he more excusable, or rather less unaccountable, for nothing can 
excute it. The rarest thing in nature—certainly, the rarest thing in America 
—is a learned and able judge, at the same time, that he is,not only, in tlie 
immediate administration of justice, hut still more, if possible, by Ins im¬ 
mense influence over the bar ancjthe community at large, beyond all price. 
But we Americans do not think or rather wc act as if we did not. The 
only m^ans of having a good bench, is to adopt the English plan—give 
fiberal salaries to your judges, let them hold their offices during good beha¬ 
viour, and when they begin to exhibit syraptoms*of senility and decay, flint 
to Ineni that their pensions are ready to be paid them. The last is a neces¬ 
sary part of the system—but it is what the American people can never be 
brcuight to submit to. They are economical, (God save the-maik!) and, 
therefore, will not spend money without a present and palpable quid pro quo 
—they are metaphyseal, arfU, Ihesefore, they will not violate what is called, 
we know not yihy, prinriph. 1 hey deem anything preferable. Extinguish 
the light of a Kent or a Spenser—submit to the drivellings of dotage and 
imbecility—nay, even resort to the abominations Of an elective judiciary 
system—anything rather than adopt the plain, manly, and only sure means 
of securing the greatest blessing, but liberty, which civil society can attain 
to, the able adrainistration of the laws.” 

We ought to have had “ The Keepsake” last month ; we should 
have then settled the English Annuals tit a biow. Here it comes, 
perking its beauty into our face, and making all other books (now we 
liavc given away all its rivals) lifok tasteless and disagreeable. Tt 
Certainly appears the most beautiful of the beauteous; and yet wc wish 
we still had “ The Anniversary” to compare with it. The Editor affirms 
(and we fully believe him) that eleven thousand guineas have been ex¬ 
pended upon this volume. There is more in the sound of this im¬ 
mense expense than in its reality. To our ears “ the bark is waur 
than the bite foirthe expefse of a book, and of such a book, must 
increase, in a certain proportion, with reference to ^le numbers of 
copies in demand ; and we heartily wish, therefore, “ The Keepsake” had 
cost the proprietor twenty thousand guineas, Jbr,jn Uiat case, his profits 
WQpId have been also doubled. « 

llifflre arc four pieces in the volume by SH Walter Scott; two of the 
tales are of a .supernatural interest, and fine is a regular ghost-story. 
Upon principle, we shall avoid lending the smalle.st help to the circu¬ 
lation, which roust in itself be cnArmous, of such injurious produc¬ 
tions. This is a book which will be in the hands of half the young 
ladies in the kingdom, who will be permitted to read it at a period of 
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life whemthe tone of their minds may be weakened fof fverby OTct 
injurious impressions. Sir Walter Scott is afather, and ought to shun 
these siAjects. , 

There is a stdiy, by Lord Normanby, entitled “ Clolinda, a TaJe of 
a Bystander,” concerning which we desire to say a few wordSt both on 
account of the talent displayed in it, and of the direction in which 
that talent has been employed. It is, we think, stronger than any 
thing we, have seen of Lord Normanby’s; but it takes the same 
geneni line of feeling with ttiat of “ Matilda,” his first work. Jit isjto 
this that Ave object; and we regret that powers so capable of pro¬ 
ducing compositions so likely and so worthy to elbtain pfijnilarity, 
should thus a<lhere to a system of sentiment which wc *cannot but 
consider as hurtful. Of “ Matilda,” the moraJ tendency was direerty 
and ostensibly bad. In the first place, the interest was •wholly thrawn 
upon the sinning parties, while the injured ones were matle ridicfilous 
and contemptible. There is no contrast given—none of the cons^*- 
([nences and punishments of guilt. The catastrophe, instead of carry¬ 
ing with it any awful lesson, is, howler terrible, what might have 
luii)j)cned to any respectable couple, who, instead of having fiirjned a 
marriage founded upon adultery, had been “ asked three times in 
Chwrch.” , 

In the present story, which, although very much shorter, disjjfays, 
wc tliink, strong evidence of the author’s talents having become 
matured since the days of “ Matilda,” the same tone of feeling is still 
strongly apparent. The consequences of guilt are, it is true, power¬ 
fully brought out; but still, as before, Ihe wfiole iiAerest of the reader 
is drawn to the guilty, while he wb.o is “ sinned against” is made so 
utterly odious and despicable as to be nothing short of revolting. 
Lord Normanby is now some few years older than when he wrote his 
first work; and, we confess, we wonder that he has not abandoned 
this \iew of composition. It gives, we are jJ^rfeotly aware, great 
scope for vivid representations of the more violent workings of the 
heart, and ojjportimiUes of displaying minute acquaintance with its 
metaphysics; but the impression left is always painful, and^oftcii un- 
ideasing (this is no pleonasm or afiti-climax), and, at the close, we 
cannot but wish that the author Jmd devoted his powers to pictures of 
passion as strong but more pure, to tlie representation of intellect as 
exalted, but not stained or degraded by being devoted to the cause of 
wrong. 

We would not be understood as wisfling to impute more laxity to 
the “ TaJe of the Bystander” than exists id a very ferge proportion of 
modern literaluic; w e are quite aware that Lord Normanby may 
plead the infliction of poetical justice—for, if the guilty persons be so 
drawn as to gain our interest, they are also awfully punished, and • 
directly, by the imined’alt consequences of Uicir guilt itself. Hut we 
regret that talents like lho*e visible in this story should be devoted to 
a school which its author, w^doubl not, will soon feel is a false one; 
and which, moreover, his taste must point out is fast beegming 

hackneyed. • 

The idea of ihe character of the Bystander himself is admirable—^ 
quitQ neAv, and excellently wrought out. 
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• The Fragment on Canning,” By Sir James Mackintosh, would 
have made an excellent Leading Article within a week after that 
statesman’s death. ^ 

The followijj^ powerful bit of Perc^ J?ysshe Shcllev—a man extra¬ 
ordinary in every way—is the only prose article that suits us from its 
length. Any poetry of the volume would never be read, excellent 
as much of it is, in our business-like type— , 

ON LOVE. 

. , BY PERCY BYSSHE sfeELLBV. « 

” What is Love ? Ask him who lives what is life; ask him who adores 
wViat is CrO(L 

“ I knowhot the internal constitution of other men, nor even of thine whom 
"feuow address. I see th^ in some external attributes they resemble me, but 
when, misled by that appearance, I have thought to appeal to something in 
coih^jon, and unburden my inmost soul to them, I have found my language 
misunderstood, like one in a distant and savage land. The more opportu¬ 
nities they have afforded me for experience, the wider has appeared the in¬ 
terval between us, and to a greater distance have the points of sympathy 
been withdrawn. With a spiriN^ll-fitted to sustain such proof, trembling 
and feeble through its tenderness, I have every where sought, and have 
found only repulse and disappointment. 

_ “ Thou demandest what is Love. It is that powerful attraction tow^ids 
ml ^e conceive, or fear, or hope, beyond ourselves, when we find within our 
own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek to awaken in all 
things that are, a community with what we experience within ourselves. If 
we*reason we would be understood ; if we imagine, we would that the airy 
children of our brain were jjorn anew within another’s; if we feel, we would 
that another's nerveif should vibrdre to our own, that the beams of their eyes 
sliould kindle at once, and mix and melt into our own ; that lips of motion¬ 
less ice should not reply to lips quivering and burnirig with the heart’s best 
blood:—this is Love, This is the bond and the sanction which connects not 
only man with man, but with every thing which exists. We are born into 
the world, and there i^omelliing within us, which, from the instant that we 
live, more and more thir-sts after its likeness. It is probably in correspond¬ 
ence with this law that the infant drain.? milk from tlie bosom of its mother; 
this propensity develops itself with the developmest of our nature. We 
dimly see ^ithin our intellectual nature, a miniature as it were of our entire 
self, yet deprived of all that we coftdeinn or despise, the idejil prototype of 
'every thing excellent and lovely that v\e are capable of conceiving as belong¬ 
ing to the nature of man. Not only the portrait of our external being, 
but an assemblage of the minutest particles of which our nature is com¬ 
posed : a mirror whose surface reflects only the forms of purity and bright¬ 
ness : a soul within our own squI that describes a circle around its proper 
Paradise, which pain and sorrow and evil dare not overleap. To this we 
eagerly refer all sensations, tliirsting that they should resemble and corre- 
spond with it. The discovery of its antitype; the raeeli^ with an under¬ 
standing capable of clearly estimating our own ; an imagination which should 
enter into and seize upon the subtle and delicate peculiarities which we have 
delighted to cherish and urrfold in secret, with^ frame, whose nerve.s, like 
the chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to tljp accompaniment of one de¬ 
lightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations of^ur own; and a combination of 
all these in such proportion as the type within demands: this is the invisible . 
and unattainable point to which Love tends; and to attain which, it urges 
forth the powers of man to arrest Ifee faintest shadow of that, without the 
possession of which, there is no rest or respite to the heart over which it 
rules. Hence in solitude, or that deserted state when we ai-e surrounded by 
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human beinp, and yet they sympathize’ not with us, we love the flowers, the^ 
l^ass, the vraters, and the sky. In the motion of the very'leaves of Spring, 
in the blue air, there is then found a secret correspondence with our heart. 
There is eloquence, in the tonguelese wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks and the rusAing of the reeds beside them, which, by tlfeir inconceiv¬ 
able relation to something within the soul, awaken the spirits to dances of 
breathless rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like 
the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved singing to 
you alone. Sftrne says that if he were in a desert he would love some 
cypress. So soon as this want o» power is dead, man becomes a living sepul¬ 
chre of Himself, and what yet survives is the mere husk of what once heVas.” 

Of the embellishments of the volume, how shall vre speak'*in ade¬ 
quate terms ? As engravings, they are, perhaps, unrivalled; for the 
subjects of the engravings, we think that bettjer pictures might havef» 
been selected. The portrait of Mrs. Peel, engraved by Charles Heatb, 
is brilliant beyond all comparison with any modern work of ur# of 
equal .size. The “ Love ” and “ Jealousy" of StcphanolTare, perliaps^ 
the most interesting of the poetical subjects. StotUard’s “ Garden of 
Hoecaccio," engraved by Englchcart, ii^juite a gem for those who 
delight in the freshness and elegance of this highly original niastg-. 

We wish the people whg are concerned in literary annouucemcnts# 
would not send them to us. We cannot discriiniiKite between uic 
])lirases which render such paragraphs liable to Advertisement duly— 
and wc cannot pay for the pulfery of others. We are particidarly 
pestered with those who have got new editions on the anvil. These 
said new editions comprise, the greater part ot then/, books which we 
never desire to see again; and the books which we realty desire in 
new shapes, particularly some of our old favourites, the booksellers 
pay no heed to. Among the books which we are anxious to have in 
our libraries, at the cheapest rate of modern paper and print, are 
;—Coriat’s Crudities, Wilson’s Reports, Mo# Flanders, Purchas’ 
Pilgrimage, Nourjahad, Cudworlh’s Intellectual System, John 
Buncle, Stanley’s ilist/jry of*Philosophy, The Fool of Quality, The 
Adventures of Little Jack, Lord Lytlleton’s Letters.—Upon the last 
mentioned book we have an amusing* communication from a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, which we shall now print:— 

“ I think this hook is sufficient to sliake all faith in what is called 
‘ internal evidence ’ in literary disputes. Tliat these lettars arc 7106 
written by Lord Lyttlcton proves to what a degree of perfection lite¬ 
rary simulation can be carried. I was familiar with the letters long 
before 1 ever heard a doubt as to their autlllinticity. •When I first was 
told that they were by another hand, I said, ‘ If that he so, 1 will 
never believe in The internal evidence of a hook and, now that the 
truth (which, I belieye, wrfs always currently reported, but which I 
had never chanced to heaa) is become fully inown to me, I certainly 
never will trust to such evidence, unless corroborated by extraneous 
circumstances. The letters b*ir, to an extraordinary degree, the clia- 
racter of being the easy, unpremeditated talk of an acute and culti¬ 
vated mind. There is not the sligliicst trace of effort or restraint of 
any kind. It is true that ordinary letters have more (though in these 
there is a good deal) of merely passing and insignificant topics ; but 
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this never shook my faith in them; for, I concluded, thu| (as ought 
always to be the case) the majority of such parts had been omitted in 
arranging them for publication. Setting the question of tuthorship 
aside, it is flhpossible that there can be more delightful reading than 
these celebrated letters. They are always lively, always acute, dis¬ 
playing great knowledge of the world, and of human nature, and, here 
and there, making a remark of a depth beyoifd what, frojn their gene¬ 
ral lightness of style, would be anticipated. They are a little wicked, 
occanlonally, it is true; but that is the more in character, andiithey are 
never oircusivc. The vice is that of an accomplished, not of a coarse, 
profligate^ Ndt is the profligacy wholly unredeemed. There is occa¬ 
sional indication both of generosity of feeling and of goodness of 
“•Tteart, seldom posseesed by men of dissolute manners. Such 
Men are often careless and good-humoured, but rarely good-na¬ 
tured, in its truer and higher sense. When they are so, the union is, 
^generally, very fascinating; and, certainly, in this case, a strong feel¬ 
ing of favour towards the party is the result of (that which uj)pears to 
be)rthe exhibition of his min(f«aiid heart in perfect undress. 

“There is also a very great quantity of something between wit and 
humour, though not exactly either, in these letters. The story of the 
4^40^ of the Cats, and, .still more, the History of the Plum Pud&ing, 
aie admirable. The latter, also, has the merit of being the best receipt 
for a plum pudding extant. The reasons too, w'hicli he gives for the 
se^'elity of his father’s anathemas against his intriguing ‘ with two 
ladies of quality at once^—how fine and keen the satire ! The first 
Lord Lyttleton was a good man, and an alFectionate father; but he 
was an egregious twaddler; and that in itself was enough to counteract 
all his usefulness in the education of his son.* Although, writing to 
yoti, I do not profess to give quotations, I cannot resist transcribing 
the following remarks, lor the sake of their extreme justice, force, and 
truth :—‘ I do not mean to write disrespectfully of my father, but he was 
very ignorant of mankind ;—though an able writer, with considerable 
understanding and knowledge, he was almost childish in his manage¬ 
ment of.dome.stic parental concerns. He wanted that necessary dis¬ 
cernment which enables a father to read the character of his child, to 
watch its growing dispositions, and gently mould them to his will. I 
have been sacrificed to family vanity, and at a time when T was not 
sensible of it. There is a good deal of diflercnce between a good 
man and a good father. I )iave known bad men who excelled my 
father as much in parental ^care, as he was superior to them in real 
virtue. Being tKb only boy, and only hope of the family, and taught 
almost before I could understand it, that I had an hereditary and 
collateral right to genius, talents, and yirtue, my earliest prattle 
was the subject of continual admiration; aa»T mcrcased in years, I 
was encouraged in boldAcss, which partial*fancy called manly confi¬ 
dence; while sallies of impertinence, for ffliich I ought to have been 
scourged, were fondly and fatally considered as marks of an astonish¬ 
ing prematurity of abilities.... After travelling, without any control 
in point of expense, and gratifyfhg every excess and every passion, 
at niy return, because I made a bold flowery speech in parliament, 

I was received at liome with a warmth, and delight, and triumph, 
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which were due io virtue alone. •'To give solidity to my characLerf# 
and to coiVect youthful inexperience, a rich and amiable young lady 
was chojen for my wife. I confess she was handsome, and had 
many good qualjties; but she was cold as an anchorite, and though 
formed to be tht best wife in the world to a good husband, was 

by no means calculated to reclaim a bad one.’-These are among 

the more sober reflections; and are, 1 think, admirable. The chief 
fire, however^ of the boot lies in the invectives against the sycophants 
who abandoned, and affected ,to censure, Mr. Lyttleton, when he lay 
under ^he ban of his father’s displeasure. Their is a vein of tliis ift 
the following letter, (which purposes to be) written Jramedi^tely on 
hearing of his father’s death : but there are other qiialitiesuin it also ; 
—‘ And I awoke, and behold I was a fjord ! No disagreeable chang^ 
from infernal dreams, and an uneasy pilloxt^, from insignificance 
and desertion, to a peerage, with all its privileges,’ and a {^odd 
estate ! The carriage of those about me is already altered, and 
J shall now have it in my power to look down on those who havo 
protended to disdain me; my coronet shall glitter scorn at them, 
and insult their low souls to the cxtrciSie of mortification. I iTave 

received a letter from that dirty parasite-, full of condttlence 

and congratulation, with a my lord in every line. I will make that 
rascal lick the dust, and vfhen he has flattered me till his tongu'^is* 
j)arclicd with lies, I will upbraid him with his meanness and du])licity, 
and turn my back upon him for ever. May eternal ignominy overtake 
me if I have not aini)le revenge on him, and a score or two more of 
reptiles of the same character ! I will ujake the ten^crest vein in their 
hearts ache with my reproach ! ’’—Who would think that this was not 
written by the person into whose mouth it is put ? How exactly it 
speaks the feelings of «l man of great vices and abilities, but not of 
great mind, who was suddenly become possessed of the power to re¬ 
venge and return the indignities shewn him by persons he despised ! 

“ The more I dwell upon this charming little book, the more its 
aulhorship is to me matter of/vondei. Nay, its authorship, as regards 
talent, as well as in the* view in which I have hitherto considered it, 
surprises mo. It is the work of Mr. ^Coomhe, a literary gen'Jeman of 
the last age, who lately died very far advanced in years. He wrote in j 
his youth a book called the ‘ Diaboliad,’ which I liave never seen, and 
in his old age, a work very widely known, ‘ The Tour of Dr. Syntax.* 
or this, Rowlandson’s prints form the chief attraction. It is vain to 
seek in the grotesqueness of this work,, sometimes funny, but more 
often feeble, tlie fine irony and wit, the fyree, or the delicacy, of the 
lascinating hook upon uhich I have been remarking. In every point 
of view, it is a literary phenomenon, of a very extraordinary kind.” 

• ——— 

We had intended to have written a long article about what are 
now technically called “ .fuvenile Annuals.’” Wc should therein have 
most gravely discussed ull*tlip merits and demerits of the children’s 
books of the present day ; but we have found the subject much too 
grave and important for our present leisure. We shall, however, 
return to it. In the mean time, wl must say a few words of the 
pretty little volumes before us; and, fortunately, we have little 
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•advice to beslow, and very few complaints to prefer, to t|ie respec¬ 
tive editors. Wc like nothing in our vocation better than an honest 
opportunity of indulging in conscientious praise. « 

“ The Chnistmas Box/' edited by one of the inos^^miable of men, 
who woul(J never feel happier than in making children ha{)py, is 
this year (piitc unexceptionable. It has no ghost-story, made doubly 
dangerous by the talent of a Lockhart, fiqual in genius, though 
far, far beyond that story, in, its power of contributid^ to the real 
pleasure of children, without exciting «iie unhappy feeling^, is the 
* Garry Owcu’ of Miss Edgeworth. Is it impossible to extract any 
portion^ of tliisidellghtful tale. It is full of trutli and nature in 
every parf; and there ore parts which show a knowledge of the 
-flio^jerplexing huiua.i nalqrc of children, which no one but Miss Edge- 
j^rth ever .penetrated. There are some pretty poetical sketches 
of (f'fatural History by Mary Ilowitt j and the visit to the Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens, by Mrs. Markham, is an admirable notion, but surely 
not worked out enough. Altogether, this little book is cpiite worthy 
tha»talcnts of its editor (Mr^rofton Croker), and his contributors. 
It is,wholly illustrated with wood-cuts, which we think is judicious. 
Tlie cheapness and excellence of this mode of embellishment offer, 
jjarticular advantages in a book for children. Young persons want 
sld^tchcs rather than pictures j and Mr. ifrookc, with a few spirited 
lines, has done enough to e.xcite the imagination of the dullest of 
children. 

“ The New Year's Gift,” edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts, is marked 
by the same tastotand (forrcciness which distinguish “ The Literary 
Souvenir.” The work is altogether adapted for children of more 
advanced age than those who will be likely to peruse the The 
Christmas-box.” It will admirably suit the young ladies in the 
higher classes of boarding-schools j and we arc quite sure that these 
interesting personscould not employ their leisure more innocently 
and happily than in the perusal of these volumes. We are particu¬ 
larly pleased with ‘Juvenile GardenAs’—a^paper containing the 
simplest and prettiest instructions for the profitable pursuit of that 
delightfifl occupation, which all* children, purely brought up, are so 
* fond of, if they have opportunity for its cultivation. Mr. Watts 
has a poem, an Address “to a dear little Boy,” which is very 
touching. 

“ The Juvenile Forget-mc-Not,” edited by Mrs. Hall, is dis¬ 
tinguished for the same speCics of excellence as the work of Mrs. 
Watts. The execution of^his book is not at all inferior]^ some of 
the plates are, we think, more carefully engraved. We trust these 
works will each run the same race of generous “rivalship, and of 
unlimited success, as their more ambitiouj prototypes. 

t - • 

Plague take it, here “ The Disowned ’’arrives in our “room/' 
when the whole Magazine ought to b»at press. How tantalizing ! 
If it had been four-and-twenty hours earlier, we should have had a 
review of it, in full, instructingi our readers how to judge; and, as 
the critique would probably have got into their hands as soon as the 
book, they would have been in no danger of committing themselves^ 
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by using their own judgment, ifut, we fear, this is out of tbc ques* 
tion. It is, to be sure, somewhat antiquated to think it necessary 
to read a book, in order to review it j but it is a weakness we are 
unluckily subje^ to. We do read books that we crijjjcise, and we 
cannot gulp Jour volumes at a moment’s notice. Let iis look at it. 
'Dedication—humph! can’t read dedications. — Introduction — 
Scene: A dressing-room, splendidly furnished—violet curtains— 
mother-o’-p%arl—frosted silver—buhl,! — Heavens and earth, what 

can all^this s[>lendour mean !«”-We have read the Introduction ; 

and, at all events, ■we shall be able to give a review of t/tai fo our 
readers j for it stands alone j and may be read, marjeed, learnt, and 
inwardly digested, without any knowledge of the w’ork which it pre¬ 
cedes. For, it is not an introduction to Disowned,” so mueji^ 

as a review of I’elham and of Pelham’s reviewers—and p, disquisition 
about “The Disowned” being of a very different nature fron), ffis 
predecessor : in the course of which there are some erudite com¬ 
ments upon novel-writing and reading in general. * 

The cc/dre of the introduction is v^y happily contrived. J.^he 
author oi “Pelham” comes, in some degree of dudgeon, to visit 
that young gentleman himself, to vent his displeasure at having 
been, by the ignorant Avo^ld, identified with the subject of his bio¬ 
graphy. The somewhat egregiously splendid dressing-room," of 
which the reader has had a glimpse, is the said Mr. Pelham's, of 
whose notions of dress a very (perhaps too) detailed account vgas 
given in the history of his life. And, certainly, we can scarcely con¬ 
ceive the possibility of the cxisterice «f such a te«iplc of vesture as 
this, unless Lord Foppington had been furnished with Aladdin’s 
lamp. The author i,s desired to wait a few moments—with the 
assurance, that there arc two very amusing books on the dressing- 
table j one proves to be the “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
the other an “Essay on the Human Ilairj” t;ihich, we suppose, is 
meant to be symbolic of Pelham attending equally to the inside and 
the outside of the subject oi* (iall’s philosophy. The description of 
his person, altogether, which is given with the utmost minuteness of 
detail, is another instance of thafc magnificent grandilo(|uence of 
affectation, which so often hovers between being very excellent and* 
very bad. 

The dialogue begins with considerable grumpiness, on the part of 
the author, at having been universally pointed at as Pelham himself 
—“ as the man who breakfasts in a ba'th, and eschews the lavatory 
properties of Windsor soaj) j’’ and he say^—and here we suspect the 
author is meant to speak, “ I have never wished to favour the world 
with nnj character, its eccentricities, or its secrets; nor should I 
ever be disposed, in thq person of any hero of romance, to embody, 
or delineate myself; yet^ the world cannot know this; and it has 
long become a popular vidfe in criticism to confound and amalga¬ 
mate the hero with the autifer.” Nothing can be more true than 
this. If any unhappy author take it into his head to write a book, 
in which the hero loquitur, all the vlfces and follies of that personage 
are set down as the author’s own j while any redeeming qualities are 
attributed only to the enormous sel^-deception of self-love. It is a 
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piece of most outrageous unfuirnel>s, and therefore general, almost 
without exception. * 

The colloquy proceeds j and Mr. Pelham thus answers h^s indig¬ 
nant friend:— ^ * 

« 1 

Have you done, my dear Sir ? Now, let me slip in a word. That you 
have been taken for me, it is much easier to assert than to prove—eliem! 
And those who have once seen you, and dreamt 0 / me, would, 1 flatter my¬ 
self, soon be undeceived in so grievous an error. However^ if you wish 
liereafter to avoid'a confusion, which you say rightly is a common en-or in 
criticisi?!, draw all your heroes without a faiut. Not a critical soui of the 
whole tribe will ever then suspect you of copying from yourself. You ask 
me what* is to atone to you for hearing the burden of my faults ? Mon 
Dieuf is the honour nothing? Consider your internal satisfaction at being 
Lj l^o ught to resemble me/ Besides, my friend, your eensiirers, like the ofl- 
.spring of Cadmus, emploj^ all their ferocity in destroying each oilier. There 
isTiet a part of my, memoirs, which one critic has selected for blame, which 
another, no doubt, equally judicious, has not especially singled out for 
praise. That which some declare the most frivolous portion, some also 
declare the most profound. One praises the gay scenes, and condemns the 
seiiiaas—another lauds the scrio«i, and vituperates the gay. One beseeches 
you to,forsake the tragic, and anticipates bright things from your cultivation 
of the comic—another recommends you never again to jest as long as you 
live, but to devote yourself solely to ‘ agitating the passions, and moving,thc 
fiea»l.' In short, your antagonists are like the* tiger and crocodile which 
attacked the illustrious Munchausen; one leaps into the mouth of the 
other; your tiger chokes your crocodile—your crocodile suffocates your 
iigfer—while you, my friend, remain safe and uninjured, to make your bow 
to the spectators, and receive their congratulations on your escape. Nor is 
this all: the flatteriflg conm.sion ‘Which identified you with me, was insepa¬ 
rably connected with ray existence; and you will suffer me to enumerate to 
you some of the distinguished compliments which, but for tliat existence, 
you would never have enjoyed. To begin then : Di& not the essayist of the 
London ilfagaciwc conjecture that two persons 7«««/have written my adven¬ 
tures, and that no single individual could have blended so much wit and viva¬ 
city as I possess, (I know not if these arc the exact words of the ciilic), 
with the passion and gravity displayed in certain passages in the third 
volume, indicative of a less facetious and dliightfukbias of intellect ? Did 
not another critic roundly declaim against the stupidity of the public in not 
discovering that you were also the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,' a book which, 
‘with all its faults, is, you yourself allow, exceedingly clever ? Did not the 
Morning Post, in a charming little anecdote, assert that you were no less 
a personage than the immortal Ude ?—and did not the Ifrench journalist 
affirm, so naturally did you delineate pickpockets, that you could be nothing 
short of a pickpocket yourself? ^ ^ 

We wonder whjch we arqi—the tiger or the crocodile; wc sujipose 
the crocodile, as wc admired that part of the book the mdst which 
occasioned us to shed tears. But we think we shall flot be choked" 
off even notwithstanding ; for, if we do not verjr much misconstrue 
the key in which the introductory flourish (jf trumpets to “ The Dis¬ 
owned” is pitched, the new work must,^in a very considerable de¬ 
gree, have taken the tone we recommeij^ed. To be sure, the author 
talks of Reason, which our readers may perhaps say has nothing at 
all to do with Passion. We beg to differ from them very strongly : 
we could prove it has a great deal to say to Passion, if we had room 
10 write an essay on the subject; but wc suspect that a considerable 
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share of the reason here alluded fo consists in the metaphysics of thie 
feelings, and those we-shall be very glad to see treated of by the Au¬ 
thor of ^elham. 

We fear we om^ot deceive ourselves into the placid belief, that our 
representations 3ad any share in this desirable consunifiiation. Dates 
are stubborn things. Our article appeared on October the first, and 
we cannot but apprehend thaj; “ The Disowned” was then three parts 
written. However, it will be flattering both to the author and our¬ 
selves if we suppose not,—will show his extraordinary rapidity of 
coinpdlition, and we shall take credit for having given it its presdht 
direction. , 

We will not set before our readers the “ shadows* cast before” the 
coming of “ The Disowned.” We shall talk about it next month in o, 
old style of sincerity, and we may then tak^the author’s expositi^ 
of his own intentions to assist us in our critique. The'folio winffl^UB- 
servations on novel-writing in general, we think well worthy or con¬ 
sideration :— » 


“ M?'. Pelham. —I am not talking abori the merit of your book, bjyJt-itB 
chance of popularity. Now, you must coniess that many of the characters 
you have introduced have no more to do with your catastrophe tharf violets 
wit[j Windsor soap; yet you have taken as much pains with them as if 
they had—a very absurd v^ste of time, both to yourself and your re^eii'. 
You have a very pretty little mystery in its way, but all the characters you 
introduce ought to have contributed to the solution of the said mystery, and 
. they should all have marched upon the stage in the last ‘ scene,' as they 
do in a comedy; because a novel is the delineation of life, and every one 
will allow that no striking event, such a§ wotMd terr%inate a novel, never 
happens to him, without all the people he has at any time met in the course 
of his life, being implicated in it. That is nature, my dear Sir. Nature, 
gi’andeur, and simplicity, as exemplified in the best models. 

“ Author. —Seriously—though 1 have thought it both convenient and or¬ 
thodox to use occasionally in my w'ork the very phrases which you have 
mentioned as employed by the critics—^yet I have fised them more in ac¬ 
cordance with custom than from a conviction of their propriety. It seems 
1o me that a novel may very easily bear too close a resemblance to a dramatic 
composition; may I venture to add, that I think it should possess the scenic 
painting—the energy—the animation,^ but not the cowifuc/of a drama. A 
drama must, necessarily, from its length, be a very condensed picture of 
human nature—a novel, in three or four volumes, may be a very enl^ged 
one. A novel, embracing time, character, place, almost ad libitum, is the 
delineation of life in general; a drama is only that of some extraordinary 
vent in it. Unity—an unity which allows little or no wandering from the 
inain design—is both necessary and natRral in a play. It is necessary, 
(among many other and more classical reasons), becauge the characters are 
to be individualized, and the story evolved within the limits of a very brief 
space—^it is natural, (among many other and niore classical reasons), 
because, as we have said, tlje author is not describing life in general, but 
narrating some single ^nd extraordinary event in it, in which the intro¬ 
duction of matter not inftnediately relevant to the narration, is obviously 
impertinent and superfluous^ Hence it is, that in a play, all the scenes, and 
all the dramatis perSonse, should conduce to the developement or the 
catastrophe. But in a novel, not professing to be a mere tate, (with which 
it is often confounded, but from whicl^ I think it should be carefully dis^' 
tinguished,) the materials for interest are not, I apprehend, to be solefy 
derived firom a plot ; for, it must be allowed, that a plot, however d^htfuj, 
Decbmdeb, 1828 2 
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is one of the least ordinary occurrence^ in that human life which a novel is 
to portray; but also from the more daily things of this motley world—^from 
its common places, as well as its events—from our employments, as well as 
our passions—from our conversations, as well as our actions—from our 
humours, as wtll as our objects. And as, (contrary, Mp- Pelham, to your 
opinion), evefy person w'e meet in life does not exercise an influence over our 
fate, so, neither, I think, should every character in a novel conduce to the 
catastrophe. Nor, perhaps, will the main story have a less resemblance to 
probability, if the reader be led,,through many scenes, which amuse or 
interest in themselves, but are not essentiaj. to the unfolding of the plot. 
Plot, indeed, though the first requisite in a drama, I am tempted lo con¬ 
sider, (shall I confess it ?) one of the last in a novel; and only so far of 
advantage, g,s it heightens interest or increases attention. If, however, the 
■interest and the attention can be secured by other means, as in the incom- 
■^^Itjrablo novels of Hope, ^.e Sage, Fielding, and Goldsmith—whether by the 
■\yit orthe spirit of recital—by the admission into character, that show which 
debits the shallow no less than the wise—^by the animation of dialogue—■ 
by the spells of language—of thought—of humour, or of passion, so much 
tlie greater, in my opinion, is the merit of the author, and so much the juster 
^is conception of the true nature of the novel. I own that I say this dis- 
inteicstedly, for I myself have nC^-had the temerity to trust, solely, or indeed 
chiefly, to other sources than the developement of a plot for interest. Non 
cuivis adire Corinthum / that which may be dexpised in the first ranks of 
authorship may be essential to those who aspir^ only to the inferior grades. 
It fhight sound very wise in Hobbes to thank Heaven ‘ that he hacl read 
so few books but the same thank'sgiving might seem any thing but wise 
in the moUth of a captain in the Blues! For my part, therefore I have 
bestowed no little pains on the conception, the progress, and the d6nouement 
of ray story. Nevertheless 1 must frankly confess, that I have not scrupled 
to wander from the Sxact line of ^iarration, whenever my excursions seemed 
likely to obtain a new insight into character, or a new deduction from life. 
Hence the episodes and the number of characters v^iich you are pleased to 
condemn in me: and hence, too, a variety of style, as well as of character, 
which you may possibly condemn too. It seems to me not enough to indi¬ 
vidualize the persons introduced, but also, in some measure, to modulate 
the tone of our own description into a harmony, as it were, with the cha¬ 
racter we describe." 

n 

We agree with this doctrine to a very great, but not quite the full, 
extent htfre laid down. It sav£S a world of labour, certainly, in 
'•these days of rapid writing j and, perhaps, le jeu, or rather le travail, ne 
vautpas la chandelle, after all. However, if the characters and the in¬ 
cidents, though not logically necessary to the catastrophe, be some¬ 
what conducive to the progress of the story, or the development of 
the principal characters, surely so much the better. 

But time wanes. The pointer wants our manuscript, and we want 
to read the book. So, here ! off goes our packet to Mr. Cldwes, and 
we stir the fire, draw our easy chair within leg’s-length of the fender, 
seize our ivory-knife, and now for chapterrfirst. But no. We have 
Still some friends to attend to. , •• 

We had nearly forgotten (the neglect vypuld have been quite unin¬ 
tentional) the letter of a highly respectable gentleman, of Liverpool, 
upon whom we bestowed (it appears incorrectly) the reputation of 
having edited “ The Winter’s Wreath,’’ We have certainly sinned 
doubly in this particular instance? We conferred upon Mr. Tartt an 
honour which he disclaims; and we inquired, “ Who is Mr. Mer¬ 
ritt ?’’ when, it appears, that gentleman’s fame is in the mouth of 
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every one. The* best apology w« can make is, ^to print Mr. Tarti’^ 
letter, wWch he clearly intends us to do .— 

The “ Winter’s Wreath.” 

% '- _ 

• Some men liave greatness thrust upon them.” 

To the Editor of the London Magazine, 

. • Livet'pool, 12 Nov. 1828. 

Sir.—-I should be “ haculo magis quam luuro dignus" if J did not at once 
disclaim any title to the flattertng notice you were pleased to take^of nie, 
under The-impression that I was the Editor of tlie “ Winter’s Wreath.” 
The honour does not belong to me—and (he mistake is on^which I had taken 
some pains to guard against: having merely co-operated on this occasion 
with my friend Mr. Chorley—a gentlema’i whose family add to the alrea dy ^* * 
numerous gifted and poetical members of the soctety of friends. The mare- 
rials for the W^inter’s Wreath were chiefly collected and airanged by 
and to him your commendations, both commercial and literary, may*with 
great propriety be transferred. Your question of “ who is Mr. Merritt” has 
excited some amusement in the circles where he is valued and esteemed. 
He was formerly the Editor of one of our iest weekly papers, The 
jwol Saturday's Advertiser ; and when me now-tliread-bare suliject of 
Parliamenlary Reform w^as fiercely [agitated, he took part in the disAission, 
in a pamphlet addressed to Mr. Roscoc, which attracted the favourable notice 
of fhe Edinburgh Reriew. •He has also written some valuable article^ oil 
population in the Journal of Science *. 

With the exception of the interested attack of an obscure London publi¬ 
cation, the contributors to the Winter's Wreath have every reason to be 
satisfied with the gratifying manner in which their labours have been re¬ 
ceived. I have mentioned the naire ‘of Uie EAtor without his permission, 
though I hope (as it is now generally known here) without impropriety. 
The Passage of the Civil Wars is WTitten by a female member of the 
same family. • 

1 shall soon have borne my undeserved honours a full month; and, cheer¬ 
fully relinquishing them to their true owner, 

I am, with great respftt. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Wm. M. Tartt. 

• 

“ Tales op the Great St. Bernard,” which are uniferstood to 
be written by the author of Salathiel, must be popular. They ar# 
lively and eloquent, humourous and pathetic, in the right places ; and 
full of highly powerful description. Mr. Croly is unquestionably a 
man of very great talents and acquirements, and can excel in any 
walk of literature to which he applifis himself. We cannot help 
thinking^ however, that the brilliancy ^ith whioli he paints every 
scene and person which come across him, slightly detract from the 
truth and nature of his incidents and descriptions. He is always 
forcible, never dull; but Hiis perpetual force and vivacity are on some 
occasions obtained by 5. tpne of exaggeratiqn, both in his comic hnd 
his serious moods. The Allowing extract is a fair example both of 
his extraordinary metits, anA his very slight defects :—the story is 
called The Woes of Wealth.” A retired barrister, living happily 

* Mr. Merritt was also, I understand, introduced by the Opium Eater to the 
Londfn Magaame* and was a frequent contributor to its pages. 

2 Z 2 
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with his wife and children on a vef^ moderate patHm^y, has sud¬ 
denly the misery to have a large fortune left him:— 


“ Time pressed. I set off at day break for London; plunged <nto the 
tiresome dctails^pf Icijateesliip ; and after a fortnight’s toil^ifinite weariness, 
and longings (to breathe in any atmosphere unchoked by a million of chim¬ 
neys, to sleep where no eternal rolling of equipages should disturb my rest, 
and to enjoy society without being trampled on by ^owagers fifty deep, I saw 
ray cottage roof once moie. 

“ But where wa'S the eheerfulncSs that once made it more than a palace to 
me ?* The remittances that I had made frord Loudon were already ei.nspir- 
ing against my quiet. I could scarcely get a kiss from either of my girls, 
they were in such tnerciless haste to make their dinner ‘toilet.’ My kind 
^nd comely tidfe was actually not to he seen; and her apology, delivered by a 
-^xcomb ill silver lace to the full as deep as any in the sugar-baker's service, 
was, that ‘ his lady would nave the honour of waiting on me as soon’as she was 
^tw^d.’ This" was of course the puppy's own version of the message; but 
its nicaning was clear, and it was ominous. 

<■“ Dinner came at last: the table was loaded with awkward profusion; 
but it was as close an imitation as we could yet contrive of our opulent 
' TIK'^oour's display. No less t^an four footmen, discharged as splendid 
superfluities from the household of a duke, waited behind our four chairs, to 
make their remarks on our style of eating in contrast with the polished per¬ 
formances at their late master's. But Mrs. Molasses had exactly four. The 
arginnent was unanswerable. Silence and sullAmess reigned through the 
banquet; but on the retreat of tlie four gentlemen who did us the honour of 
attending,dhe whole tale of evil burst forth. What is the popularity of man ? 
Thfe whole family had already dropped from the highest favouritism into the 
most angry disrepute. A kipd of little rebellion raged against us.in the village: 
we were hated, scofned, and libi;lleif on all sides. My unlucky remittances 
had done the deed. 

“ The village milliner, a cankered old carle, who l^ad made caps and bon¬ 
nets for the vicinage during the last forty years, led the battle. The wife and 
daughters of a man of East Indian wealth were not to he clothed like meaner 
souls; and the sight of three London bonnets in my pew had set the old 
sempstress in a blaze. The flame was easily propagated. The builder of 
my chaise-cart was irritated at the handsome barouche in which my family 
now moved above the heads of mankind, '^ne rumour that champagne had 
appeared at the cottage roused the indignation ot the honest vintner who had 
so long supplied me with port: and professional insinuations of the modified 
“nature of this London luxury were employed to set the sneerers of the village 
against me and mine. Our four footmen had been instantly discovered by 
the eye of our opulent neighbour; and the competition was at once laughed 
at as folly, ana resented as an insult. Every hour saw some of my old 
friends falling away from me. ^n unlucky cold, which .seized one of my 
daughters a week before my return, had cut away my twenty years’ ac¬ 
quaintance, the village-doctJir, from my cause; for the illness of an 
“heiress” was not to be cured by less than the first medical authority of the 

E rovince. The supreme iEsculapius was accordingly called in; and his 
umhler brother swore, in the bitterness of his* soul, that he would never 
foi^'et the affront on this side of death’s door.^ The ‘ inevitable increase of 
dimity which communicated itself to the manners of my whole household 
did the rest; and if my wife held her head h%h, neyer was pride more,pee¬ 
vishly retorted. Like the performers in a 'pillory, we seemed to have been 
elevated only for the benefit of a general pelting. 

“Those were the women’s shar« of the mischief; but I was not long 
without administering in person to our unpopularity. The report of my for- 
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Vine Jiad, as usuaJ, been enormouslp exaggerated; eveiy man who hi^I 
a debt to pay.uar a purchase to make, conceived himself ‘ bound to apply 
first to his old and excellent friend, to whom the accommodation for a month 
or tyvo miftt be such a tri^.’ If I had listened to a tenth of those compli¬ 
ments, ‘ their oldf’^ind exc'cUentwicnd’ would have only preceded them to a 
jail. In some instances I complied,'and so far only showed Jmy folly; ffir 
who loves his creditor ? My refusal of course increased the host of niy 
enemies; and 1 was pronounced purse-proud, beggarly, and unworthy of the 
notice of the f true gentlemen, who knew how to spend their money.’ 

“ Yet, though I was to be thus abandoned by my fox-hunting firiends/d[ 
was by fto means to feel myself the inhabitant of a solitary world.® If ttie 
sudden discovery of kindred could cheer me undtr my calamities, no man 
might have passed a gayer life. For a long Succession Jf years i had not 
seen a single relative. Not that they altogether disdained even the humbl® 
hospitalities of my cottage, or the humble help of nay purse; on the contra.^. 
they liked both exceedingly, and would have exhibited thpir affection yi 
enjoying them as often as 1 pleased. , 

“ But I had early adopted a resolution, which I recommend to all men.' 
I made use of no disguise on the subject of our mutual tendencies. I knew 
them to be selfish, beggarly in the midst of wealth, and artificial in the foul¬ 
ness of protestation. I disdained to playihe farce of civility with thtm. I 
neither kissed nor quarrelled with them; but I quietly shut my door^ dnd at 
last allowed no foot of their generation inside it. They hated me mortally in 
consequence, and I knew it. 1 despised them, and I conclude they knejy 
that too. But 1 was resolved that they should not despise me; and I seiJured 
that point by not sufiering them to feel that they had made me their dupe. 
The nabob's will had not soothed their tempers; and I was hoAoured' 
their most smiling animosity. 

“ But now, as if they w'ere hidden;n the grojind like weeds only waiting^ 
for the shower, a new and boundless crop’of relationship sprang up. Within 
the first fortnight after ray return, 1 was overwhelmed with congratulations 
from east, west, nortlj, and south; and every postscript pointed with a 
request for my interest with boards and public offices of all kinds; with India 
presidents, treasury secretaries, and colonial patrons, lor the provision of 
sens, nephews, and cousins, to the third and fourth generation. 

“ My positive declarations that I had no influence with ministers were 
received with resolute scepticispi. I was charged with old obligations con¬ 
ferred on ray grandfathors and grandmothers, and, finally, had tlie certain 
knowledge that my gentlest denials were looked upon as a compound of 
selfishness and hypocrisy. Before a ijionth was out, I had extended mv 
sources of hostility to three-fourths of the kingdom, and contrived to plant 
in every comer some individual who looked on himself as bound to say the 
worst he could of his heartless, purse-proud, and abjured kinsman. 

“ I should have sturdily borne up against all this while I could keep the 
warfare out of my own county. But whaf man can abide a daily skirmish 
round his house ? I began to think of retreating while I was yet able to show 
my head; for, in truth, T was sick of this perpetual bellfgerancy. I loved to 
see happy human faces. I loved the meeting of those old and humble 
friends to whose faces, rugged as they were, I was accustomed. I liked to 
stop and hear the odd news of the village, and the still odder versions of 
London news that transpired through the lips of our established politicians. 
1 liked an occasional visit to our little club, wnere the exciseman, of fifty 
years standing, was oiy: oracle in politics; the attorney, of about the same 
duration, gave us opinions on tne drama, philosophy, and poetry, all equally 
unindebted to Aristotle; and my mild and excellent father-in-law, the curate, 
shook his silver locks in gentle laughtt/ at the discussion. 1 loved a supper 
in my snug parlour with the choice half dozen; a song from my girls, and 
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a bottle after they were gone to dream of bow-knots* anj? bargains the 
nfett day. '* . g 

“ But my delights were now all crushed. Another Midas, all I touched 
had turned to gold ; and I believe in my soul that, with his gold, I got cri^t 
for his ass's ears. ^ 

However(\rhad longfelt that contempt for popular oplhion which eveiy 
man feels who knows of what miserable materials it is made—^how much of 
it mere absurdity—how much malice—how much more the frothy foolery 
and maudlin gossip of the empty of this empty gAieration. ‘ What wac it 
to me if the grown- children of our Idle community, the male babblers, and 
In? female cutters-up of character, voted me,*' in their common-plrie souls, 
the blackest of black sheep ? I was still strong in tlie solid respect of a few 
'ivorth them all.’ r 

“ Let no man smile when I say that, on reckoning up this Th6ban band of 
P^jniund judgment and inestimable fidelity, 1 found my muster reduced to 
tnree, and those three of sd unroraantic a class as the grey-headed excise- 
la.'u uthe equally grey-headed solicitor, and the curate. 

, “ Bht let it be remembered that a man must take his friends as fortune 

W;11s; that he who can even imagine that he has three is under rare circum¬ 
stances ; and that, as to the romance, time, which mellows and mollifies so 
things, may so far extract the professional virus out of exciseman anu 
solicitor, as to leave them both not incapable of entering into the ranks of 
humanity.'’ 

v.Itis difficult to analyze the plots of a variety of tales of which 
Mr. L^roly’s work is composed. It would be injustice to the author 
1 to the public—for meagre abstracts can give no idea of the spirit 
attenu, hich these plots are worked out j—iind the public will all read 
Tiie stories and be moved to tears or laughter by them without our 
help. ‘ .V “ 

Sir Richard PjiiLLirs’ “Personal Tour through the United 
Kingdom, describing Living Objects and Coij^temporaneous late-* 
rests !” Since the days of Drunken Barnaby there was never any. 
“Progress” so full of excellent fun as that of this most renowned knighU 
On the 27th of July, 1828 (it was a very rainy morning we recollect) 
Sir Richard Phillips took the road to St. Albans, ifttent on high philo¬ 
sophy, and the desire to sell his books. ' “ I may venture to state, 
even to the proudest of my readers, that ray chief object in making 
this tour has been to introduce tc the preceptors and preceptresses 
<jf the United Kingdom, a system of instruction calculated to give 
the completest effect to their valuable labours.’’ “ At the time of 
writing this advertisement 1 have progressed through five counties, 
and I am far from boasting when I state that my journey has resem¬ 
bled a Triumph.” Never did'any hero of the saddle-bag go forth, 
for money and orders, with''such high pretensions. “A man's own 
eelf,” says our great reformer of literature, “ in his estimation is the' 
largest object in nature.” Sir Richard must be vefy large indeed, 
for he tells us that he has pervaded the country. ^ Don Quixote and' 

' Hudibras were fools to h^ in his exploits^, Tn his second page he, 
despayi^s Lord Bacon at a single blow 

** dHijll^bury Woods lay to my left, the ftisidence^of the modem Earl of 
Verul|^||g%lit more famous as the retreat of Lord Bacon after the detection 
of hia ilShormous crimes. Yes—his mormons crimes; and v^ho ought to 
palliate them ? A judge who pursued to rum and death men who dared to 








